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PREFACE    TO   THE   FOURTH   EDITION. 


The  second  edition  of  tMs  Dietionaiy  was  published  in  Boston 
in  1859,  and  a  third  the  following  year.  The  former  was  greatly 
enlarged  from  the  first  edition,  the  latter  was  a  reprint  of  the 
second  edition  without  alterations. 

During  the  eighteen  years  that  have  passed  since  the  last 
revision,  the  vocabulary  of  our  colloquial  language  has  had 
large  additions,  chiefly  from  the  sources  whence  additions  usually 
come.  To  the  Indian,  the  Dutch,  the  German,  the  French,  and 
the  Spanish  elements,  there  have  been  but  few  contributions. 
From  the  arts,  from  new  inventions,  from  new  settlements,  par- 
ticularly those  in  mining  districts,  from  commerce,  many  words 
have  been  adopted ;  while  the  late  civil  war  has  also  furnished 
its  share.  But,  perhaps,  the  larger  share  of  additions  is  from 
the  vocabulary  of  slang,  which  may  be  divided  into  several 
classes.  First  are  the  terms  used  by  the  bankers  and  stock- 
brokers of  WaU  Street,  which  are  well  understood,  and  employed 
by  those  who  operate  in  stocks  in  aU  our  large  cities.  These 
may  be  classed  among  the  more  respectable  slang.  They  are 
employed  not  only  by  merchants,  but  by  aU  who  have  money  to 
invest,  or  who  operate  in  stocks.  Educated  men  also  make  use  of 
them,  for  the  reason  that  there  are  no  terms  which  so  well  express 
the  operations  connected  with  money.  Next  we  have  "  College 
Slang,"  or  words  and  expressions  in  common  use  among  the 
students  in  our  colleges  and  pupils  of  our  higher  schools.     These 
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words  are  so  oumcrous  that,  when  explained  at  length,  and 
accompanied  by  examples,  they  moke  a  volume  of  theiusolves. 
Then  there  is  the  alaiig  of  politicians,  of  the  stage,  of  sjHjrtsnien, 
of  Western  boatmen,  of  pugihsts,  of  the  poUce.  of  rowdies  and 
'*  roughs,"  of  thieves,  of  work-shops,  of  tlie  circus,  of  shop- 
keepers, workmen,  &c.,  which  taken  blether  fonn  a  rich  mine 
whence  new  words  are  derivcil ;  some  of  which,  after  a.  struggle, 
become  engrafted  on  our  language,  and  finally  obtain  places  in 
"  Webster's  Unabridged." 

Objections  have  been  made  to  the  incorporation  of  slang 
terms  in  a  work  like  the  present,  on  the  ground  that  it  tends  to 
preserve  them  and  perpetuate  their  use.  It  is  true  that  it  docs 
preserve  them,  but  it  does  not  perjietuate  tlieir  use  ;  for  they  often 
disapi^ear  as  suddenly  as  they  come  into  existence.  Slang  tcmia 
will  remain  in  use  only  so  long  as  they  may  be  useful  in  colloquial 
language.  They  may  then  be  supplanted  by  others  more  ex- 
pressive, and  sink  into  oblivion.  But,  even  though  they  may 
become  obsolete,  it  is  no  reason  why  they  should  not  be  included 
in  a  Dictionary  or  Glossai^'.  Words  having  a  jwlitical  signifi- 
cance sometimes  have  an  existence  of  ten  or  twenty  years. 
They  are  employed  by  the  newspajwr  press,  are  heard  in  the 
balls  of  legislation,  and  find  a  place  in  our  poUtical  annals.  The 
extinction  of  an  old  political  party,  the  organization  of  another 
with  new  issues  and  a  new  platform,  will  be  accompanied  bj-  new 
terms  which  will  Iwcomo  the  shibboleth  or  watchword  of  the 
party.  The  names  of  the  older  parties  cease  to  be  used,  and  are 
soon  forgotten.  Such  is  the  history  of  the  terms  Federals, 
Bucktails,  Barnburners,  Old  Hunkers,  Loco-Focos,  Silver  Greys, 
and  Know-Nothings.  The  clubs  and  flashy  young  men  have  their 
slang,  often  growing  out  of  the  fashion  of  the  day,  or  out  of 
the  costoms  of  society ;  while  the  nunibcr  introduced  from  the 
humbler  classes  is  much  greater.  Sometimes  these  strange 
words  have  a  known  origin ;  but,  of  the  larger  number,  no  one 
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knows  whence  they  come.     Slang  is  thus  the  source  whence 
large  additions  are  made  to  our  language. 

A  writer  in  ''Household  Words"  (No.  183)  has  gone  so  far 
as  to  remark  that  a  person  ''  shall  not  read  one  single  parlia- 
mentary debate,  as  reported  in  a  first-class  newspaper,  without 
meeting  scores  of  slang  words,"  and  "  that  from  Mr.  Speaker  in 
his  chair  to  the  Cabinet  Ministers  whispering  behind  it,  from 
mover  to  seconder,  from  true-blue  Protectionist  to  extremest 
Radical,  the  New  House  of  Parliament  echoes  and  re-echoes 
with  slang." 

*'The  universality  of  slang,"  says  Mr.  Hotten,^  "is  extraor- 
dinary. Let  any  person  for  a  short  time  narrowly  examine  the 
conversation  of  their  dearest  and  nearest  friends ;  aye,  censor- 
like, even  slice  and  analyze  their  own  supposed  correct  talk,  and 
they  shall  be  amazed  at  the  numerous  unauthorized,  and  what 
we  can  only  call  vulgar,  words  they  continually  employ.  .  .  . 
I  am  aware  that  most  new  words  are  generally  regarded  as  slang, 
although  afterwards  they  may  become  useftil  and  respectable 
additions  to  our  standard  dictionaries." 

Within  the  last  few  years,  several  English  writers  have  had  the 
courage  to  acknowledge  the  importance  of  the  slang  element  in 
our  language,  and  to  write  in  its  defence.  Among  them  is 
Mr.  E.  B.  Tylor,  the  learned  author  of  "Primitive  Culture," 
and  of  "  Researches  into  the  Early  History  of  Mankind,"  who 
thus  writes :  — 

"  Slang,  despised  and  ignored  till  lately  by  the  lexicographers, 
is  a  genuine  and  influential  branch  of  speech.  It  is  one  of  the 
feeders  of  what  may  be  called  standard  language,  which  with 
little  scruple  adopts  and  adapts  the  words  it  happens  to  want, 
whether  from  the  technical  terms  of  shopmen  and  artisans,  or 
out  of  the  quainter  vocabularies  of  coster-mongers  and  prize- 
fighters,   school-boys    and    fops.      This    practical    importance 

^  SUmg  Dictionaiyi  p.  40. 
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entitlcH  it  to  be  treated  ling<iisticallj-,  like  any  othpr  working 
dialect.  Nor  is  its  tlicoref  ical  value  inconsi<Icniblc  to  the  student. 
Like  other  dialects,  slang  is  develoi>pd  according  to  tlie  general 
laws  of  laiigiingc,  and  very  striking  are  some  of  its  illiiatrations 
of  those  laws.  Many  a  pliilolf^cal  hint  may  be  gleaned  from 
the  talk  of  factories  and  stables,  music-halls  and  thieves'  kitehens 
and  pawnbrokers'  shops,  which  would  be  mon;  hardly  sought  IVom 
tlie  super-refined  EngUsh  of  the  school-room."  ' 

Philologists  and  other  scholars,  when  a  term  is  wanted  fur 
some  new  invention,  some  new  product  in  the  arts,  in  machinery 
or  manufactures,  usually  form  one  fi-om  the  On'ck  or  Latin. 
A  word  thus  formed  may  be  plain  to  scholars  fatnUinr  with  those 
languages ;  but,  where  one  comprehends  the  meaning,  a  hun- 
dre<l  fail  to  do  so.  This  is  particularly  the  ease  with  the  scien- 
tific names  of  plants  and  flowers.  The  botanist  creates  a  name 
from  the  I^atin,  which  is  only  famihar  to  seholare  ;  while  the  com- 
mon people  invent  a  name  which  is  descriptive  of  the  plant,  or 
of  its  habits,  to  which  they  cling  with  great  tenacity,  and  by 
which  the  plant  is  ever  after  known.  Such  are  the  '•I'itcher- 
plant,"  " Love-lies-bleeding,"  "Sweet  William,"  " Jack-in-the- 
pulpit,"  "  >'one-80-pretty."  So,  too,  of  liirds.  The  peasant 
christens  them,  like  his  flowers,  after  their  habits. 

The  late  civil  war  has  given  rise  to  many  singular  words. 
Some  of  theRe,  in  common  use  among  our  soldiers  during  the 
war,  have  since  Iwen  dropiwd.  Others  have  not  only  been  pre- 
served in  our  colloquial  dialect,  but  have  been  transplanted  to 
and  adopted  in  lorcign  countries  where  the  English  language  is 
spoken.  Among  the  former  arc  the  worIs  eonlrulmnd.  as  applied 
to  slaves,  bummer,  copperhead^  confeilerales,  carpet-haggert,  jay- 
kawier,  greenback^  monitor,  hi-l-l«x,  sl-fdaddh,  al-gtigle,  &c. 

In  the  mining  districts  of  California  and  Kevada.  many 
Btrange  wor^la  and  phrases  have  spnmg  into  existcn<'e,  some  of 

1  Tlie  Philoioplir  of  Slang,  In  MftcmUlaii'B  Mag.,Vo1.  XXIX.  p.  G02. 
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which  have  so  taken  root  that  they  are  heard  in  the  colloquial 
language  of  the  towns  and  cities,  and  have  even  crept  into  the 
ephemeral  literature  of  the  Pacific  States.  By  no  writers  has 
this  peculiar  idiom  been  so  much  employed  as  by  Bret  Harte 
and  Mark  Twain.  In  speaking  of  the  language  of  the  mining 
regions,  the  latter  says:  "The  slang  of  Nevada  is  the  richest 
and  most  infinitely  varied  and  copious  that  ever  existed  any- 
where in  the  world,  perhaps,  except  in  the  mines  of  California 
in  the  *  early  days.'  It  was  hard  to  preach  a  sermon  without  it, 
and  be  understood."  ^ 

The  term  ''Americanisms,"  as  used  in  this  Dictionary,  will 
be  found  to  include  the  following  classes  of  words :  — 

1.  Archaisms,  t.  e.  old  English  words,  obsolete,  or  nearly  so,  in 
England,  but  retained  in  use  in  this  country. 

2.  English  words  used  in  a  different  sense  from  what  they  are  in 
England.  These  include  many  names  of  natural  objects  differently 
applied. 

3.  Words  which  have  retained  their  original  meaning  in  the  United 
States,  although  not  in  England. 

4.  English  provincialisms  adopted  into  general  use  in  America. 

5.  Newly  coined  words,  which  owe  their  origin  to  the  productions 
or  to  the  circumstances  of  the  country. 

6.  Words  borrowed  from  European  languages,  especially  the  French, 
Spanish,  Dutch,  and  German. 

7.  Indian  words. 

8.  Negroisms. 

0.  Peculiarities  of  pronunciation. 

This  fourth  edition  contains  about  one-third  more  matter  than 
the  preceding.  In  preparing  it,  I  have  to  acknowledge  m}' 
indebtedness  to  the  following  gentlemen,  who  have  rendered  me 

1  To  anj  one  desirous  to  become  familiar  with  the  slang  of  the  mining 
regions  of  Nevada  and  California,  we  would  recommend  a  perusal  of  chap. 
47  of  Mark  Twain's  "Roughing  It,"  in  which  he  relates  the  interview 
between  Scottj  Briggs  and  the  clergyman.  A  notorious  character  named 
Buck  Fanshaw  having  "  passed  in  his  checks/'  Scottj  desired  for  him  a 
funeral  which  "  should  be  no  slouch." 
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aid :  to  the  Hon,  J.  Hakmond  Trumbdll,  of  Hartford,  for  lists 
of  words,  together  with  examples  of  their  use,  and  particularly 
for  his  etymologies  of  Indian  words  ;  to  the  Hon.  James  Rdssell 
Lowell,  Professor  TrViLLiAsi  Everett,  and  Mr.  William  Botd 
of  Cambridge,  for  copious  lists  of  words ;  to  the  Rev,  R.  Mam- 
KiHO  Chipman,  of  New  Lisbon,  Conn.,  for  annotations  on  the 
previous  edition  of  this  work  and  TCr>'  copious  Usts  of  words ; 
to  Messrs.  Charles  E.  Stratton  of  Boston,  Edward  Sfen- 
CER  of  Randallstown,  Marj'land,  Joici  D.  Seaks  of  Upi^cr 
Sandusky,  Ohio,  G.  H.  Curtis  of  New  Orleans,  Dr.  F.  C. 
Clarke  of  Providence,  Professor  William  F.  Allen  of  the 
University  of  Wisconsin,  Mr.  Albert  U.  Cooeb  of  Chicago, 
and  to  Miss  Christine  Ladd  of  Union  Springs,  New  York,  for 
lists  of  words  and  phrases. 

At  the  end  of  the  vohime  will  be  found  an  Addenda,  contain- 
ing words  and  phrases  which  were  prepared  too  late  for  inser- 
tion in  their  proper  places.  Also  a  collection  of  Proverl>8  and 
of  Similes ;  and  the  names  of  the  States  and  principal  cities, 
accompanied  by  their  vulgar  or  nickDomee. 

J.  R.  B. 
FaoTiDsscB,  R.  I., 

Norember,  1B77. 
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The  first  edition  of  this  Dictionary  was  published  in  New  York 
in  1848.  It  met  with  a  quick  sale,  and  soon  passed  out  of  print. 
Aware  of  its  many  imperfections,  I  began  my  preparations  for  a 
new  edition  before  it  had  ftiUy  left  the  press.  From  that  time 
to  the  day  the  last  sheets  of  this  edition  left  my  hands  for  the 
printer,  now  ten  years,  I  have  been  more  or  less  occupied  in  its 
preparation.  Nearly  three  years  of  this  period  I  spent  in  the 
interior  of  the  country,  in  the  service  of  the  United  States  as 
Commissioner  on  the  Mexican  Boundary ;  but,  even  there,  I 
failed  not  to  note  the  peculiarities  of  the  familiar  language  of 
the  frontier,  and  carefully  recorded  the  words  and  phrases  I  met 
with  for  fbture  use.  This  experience  enabled  me  to  collect  the 
singular  words  occurring  in  prairie  and  frontier  life,  as  well  as 
those  common  to  Texas,  New  Mexico,  and  California.  Most  of 
these  have  come  from  the  Spanish,  and  are  now  fairly  engrafted 
on  our  language. 

The  other  alterations  and  improvements  made  in  this  edition 
consist  in  the  addition  of  a  very  large  number  of  words  and 
phrases  peculiar  to  the  United  States ;  so  that  it  now  contains 
probably  twice  as  many  as  the  first  edition.  The  examples  or 
illustrations  from  authors,  showing  the  use  of  words,  have  also 
been  greatly  multiplied.  This  seemed  desirable,  as  examples 
convey  a  far  more  correct  idea  of  their  meaning  and  use  than  a 
simple  definition.  The  histories  of  words  and  their  definitions 
have  also  been  corrected  and  improved. 
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In  the  additions  to  this  work,  1  have  to  acknowledge  valuable 
oontributioaa  fVom  several  friends,  who  tooli  an  interest  in  the 
subject.  To  the  Rev.  \Vm.  S.  Murphy,  Ihresidcnt  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Miesonri,  I  am  indebted  tbr  many  words  and  phrases 
peculiar  to  the  West ;  to  Mr.  John  Gilmart  Shea,  for  New 
York  words ;  to  Dr.  A.  L.  Elwik,  of  I'tuladulphia,  for  tbo  nso 
of  a  manuscript  vocabulary  Of  Amcricaniame  collected  by  him ; 
to  Mr.  James  Mitchell,  of  Nantucket,  fur  woitls  in  ose  in 
that  island ;  to  Professor  Geo.  C.  Schaeffeb,  of  Washington, 
for  many  terms  of  natural  hiatoiy,  words  relating  to  the  arts, 
and  Westernisms ;  and  to  Dr.  Framcis  Lieber,  of  Columbia 
College,  New  York,  for  many  sound  remarks,  of  which  I  have 
availed  myself  in  the  pages  of  the  work. 

Lai^  additions  have  been  made  to  the  common  terms  of  plants, 
trees,  and  fruits  of  the  United  States,  as  well  as  of  those  which 
enter  into  onr  commerce.  These,  being  familiar  words  of  our 
language,  aeem  as  worthy  of  being  noted  and  explained  as  others. 
For  valuable  contributions  to  this  class  of  words,  I  am  indebted 
to  Dr.  Edward  Foreman,  of  Wasliington ;  while  Mr.  Ai.e.x.  J. 
CoTUEAL,  a  merchant  of  New  York,  and  well  known  in  the  field 
of  Oriental  literature,  has  kindly  ftiriiishi'd  me  the  common  names 
of  the  trees,  fruits,  nuts,  Ac,  which  ont*r  into  our  commerce. 

In  preparing  the  first  edition  of  this  work,  I  was  at  a  loss  what 
to  include  in  tlie  collection  of  wonls  ;  and,  prefemng  to  err  on 
the  side  of  copiousness,  admitted  many  words  common  to  the 
colloquial  language  of  England  and  this  countrj-,  which  have 
now  been  rejected  to  make  way  for  pure  Americanisms.  Of  the 
words  so  rejected  there  are  nearly  eight  hundred.  The  following 
are  examples ;  above-board,  Adam's  ah.  to  advorrrtt,  n/'-ai-ff,  a/orr, 
a/lerdapt,  bamboozle,  to  bark  one'$  thhn,  bobtail,  bo^trotter,  bult-up- 
rigfil,  boozy,  bo-peep,  to  bore,  born  days,  bran  new,  brovm  sliidi/,  iy- 
the-by,  to  hold  a  candle,  to  catch  a  Tartar,  catenrartl,  eatspaw,  to 
ehalk  out,  chink,  choiue,  chitffy,  circumbendibiu,  clup-ire^.  clincher, 
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doul,  cool,  cosey,  cowlick,  crambo,  critt-rrou,  erots-grained,  crotchety, 
crowsjiet,  curmudgeon,  curry  favor,  to  cut  one't  aeguainlance,  cut 
and  run,  cut  a  dash,  dabiler,  dead  alive,  dawdle,  demijohn,  dudt, 
Dielft  halband,  dillg-dallg,  dog  cheap,  down  in  the  mouth,  driving 
at,  dumpy,  elboie  grease,  to  feather  one's  nest,  &c.,  &c, 

A  good  many  such  words  have  nevertheless  been  retained,  on 
the  principle  that  a  word  now  used  only  in  some  out-of-the-wai- 
locaUt}-  in  England,  but  quit«  general  here,  may  be  regarded  as 
a  peculiarity  of  the  English  language  as  spoken  in  America,  i.  e. 
an  Americanism ;  but,  as  it  is  often  impossible  to  know  with 
exactness  to  what  extent  a  word  is  used  in  England,  it  is  likely 
that  many  of  these  should  properly  have  been  omitted. 

Many  words  common  to  the  colloquial  language  both  of  Eng- 
land and  America  have  been  allowed  to  remain,  because  they 
hare  not  j'ct  been  honored  with  a  place  in  the  current  standard 
Dictionaries,  Of  these  there  are  many  which  in  the  glossaries 
are  ascribed  to  "  various  dialects,"  and  which  should  be  inserted 
in  any  general  Dictionary-  of  the  English  language  which  aims  at 
completeness.  Were  such  a  work  as  the  new  English  Dictionary 
projected  by  the  Philological  Society  of  London  already  in  exist- 
ence, the  insertion  of  a  lai^  number  of  words  of  this  class  could 
have  been  dispensed  with. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  present  edi' 
tion,  while  it  does  not  wholly  reject  words  of  English  origin, 
claims  to  be  more  strictly  American  than  the  first.  At  the  same 
time,  the  first  edition  will  still  have  a  value  of  its  own,  as  show- 
ing more  fully  how  much  of  the  colloquial  language  of  England 
is  retained  in  use  in  this  countiy. 

Due  attention  has  been  given  to  some  valuable  criticisms  on 
the  first  edition,  in  a  paper  by  the  late  Dr.  Felix  FlUgel,  entitled 
"Die  engliiehe  PhUohgie  in  Nordamerika"  which  ap])eared  in 
Gersdorf  s  Repertorium  for  1852  ;  also,  to  criticisms  wliich  ap- 
peared ID  the  "  Western  Continent "  newspaper  of  Philadelphia, 
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and  the  "Literary  World"  of  New  York,  sood  after  the  publi- 
cation of  the  volume.  Some  excellent  illustrations  have  been 
obtained  from  a  paper  on  "  Canadian  English,"  by  tbc  Rev.  A. 
Constable  Geikie,  read  before  the  Canadian  Institnte,  28th  of 
March,  1857,  and  printed  in  its  Journal. 

The  first  edition  waB  translat«d  into  the  Dutch  langnnge  under 
the  title  of  "  Woordenbotk  van  Amtrieanitmen,  etc.  Bewerkt  door 
M.  Keijzcr.  Gorinehem,  1854,"  leaving  out  the  quotations  which 
illustrate  the  use  of  words.  It  was  hoped  that  this  work  would 
fiimish  assistance  in  setthng  the  ctj'mology  and  meaning  of  some 
of  the  old  Dutch  words  still  used  in  New  York ;  but  it  has 
proved  of  Uttle  use. 

At  the  close  of  the  book  will  be  found  a  collection  of  Ameri- 
can umiles  and  proverbs,  together  with  the  abbreviations  of  the 
names  of  States,  &c.,  which  were  inserted  in  the  body  of  the 
first  edition. 

To  my  friend,  Mr.  William  W.  Torkkr,  of  Washington,  I 
take  pleasure  in  again  making  my  acknowledgments  for  the 
valuable  aid  ftimished  me  in  the  present  as  well  as  in  the  former 
edition,  not  only  for  the  contribution  of  nnmerouB  words  and 
illustrationB,  but  for  his  correction  and  supervision  of  the  whole 
work. 

J.  R.  B. 
FaoviDBHOx,  R.  I.,  BUrcb,  1850. 
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In  ventaring  to  lay  before  the  public  a  Vocabulary'  of  the  col- 
loqaial  language  of  the  United  States,  some  explanation  may 
be  necessary  for  the  broad  ground  I  have  been  led  to  occupy. 

I  began  to  make  a  list  of  such  words  as  appeared  to  be,  or  at 
least  such  as  had  generally  been  called,  Americanisms,  or  pecu- 
liar to  the  United  States,  and  at  the  same  time  made  reference 
to  die  several  authors  in  whose  writings  they  appeared ;  not 
knowing  whether,  in  reality,  they  were  of  native  growth,  or 
whether  they  had  been  introduced  from  England.  When  this 
list  had  expanded  so  as  to  embrace  a  large  number  of  the  words 
used  in  familiar  conversation,  both  among  the  educated  as  well 
as  among  the  uneducated  and  rustic  classes,  the  next  object  was 
to  examine  the  dialects  and  provincialisms  of  those  parts  of 
England  from  which  the  early  settlers  of  New  England  and  our 
other  colonies  emigrated. 

The  provincialisms  of  New  England  are  more  familiar  to  our 
ears  than  those  of  any  other  section  of  the  United  States,  as 
they  are  not  confined  within  the  hmits  of  those  States,  but  have 
extended  to  New  York,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  and  Michigan, 
which  States  have  been,  to  a  great  extent,  settled  by  emigrants 
from  New  England. 

On  comparing  these  familiar  words  with  the  provincial  and 
colloquial  language  of  the  northern  counties  of  England,  a  most 
striking  resemblance  appeared  not  only  in  the  words  commonly 
regarded  as  peculiar  to  New  England,  but  in  the  dialectical  pro- 
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nunciatioD  of  certain  words,  and  in  tho  geueral  tone  and  accent. 
Id  fact,  it  may  l)c  said,  without  exaggcratiou,  that  niuc-tcnUis  of 
the  colloquial  peculiarities  of  New  England  are  dorivwl  dir.'ctly 
from  Great  Britain ;  and  tliat  they  are  now  provincial  in  those 
partB  from  which  tho  early  colonists  einigratetl.  or  aiv  In  be  found 
in  the  writiuga  of  well-accredited  authors  of  the  period  when 
that  emigi'tttion  took  place.  Consequently,  it  is  obvious  that  we 
have  the  best  Hiitliorily  for  the  use  of  the  words  referred  to. 

It  may  be  insisted,  therefore,  Ib.it  the  idiom  of  New  England 
is  as  pure  English,  taken  as  a  whole,  as  was  spoken  in  England 
at  the  period  when  these  colonies  were  settled.  In  making  this 
assertion,  I  do  not  take  as  a  standanl  the  nasal  twang,  the 
drawling  enunciation,  or  those  perversions  of  language  which 
the  ignorant  and  uneducated  adopt.  JJor  would  I  acknowletlge 
the  abuse  of  many  of  our  most  usetVil  words.  For  these  per- 
Tersions  I  make  no  other  defence  or  apotugj'  but  that  they  occur 
in  all  countries  and  iu  ever^'  language. 

Having  found  the  case  to  be  as  stated,  I  had  next  to  decide 
between  a  vocabulary  of  words  of  purely  American  origin,  or 
one  in  which  should  be  embraced  alt  those  words  usually  calle<l 
provincial  or  vulgar,  —  all  tJie  words,  whatever  lie  their  ori(pn, 
which  are  used  in  familiar  conversation,  ond  but  seldom  employed 
in  composition,  —  all  the  perversions  of  language,  and  abuses  of 
words  into  which  people,  in  certain  sections  of  the  country,  have 
fallen,  and  some  of  those  remarkable  and  huUcrous  forms  of 
speech  which  have  been  adoptwl  in  the  Western  States.  The 
latter  plan  seemed  the  most  satisfactory,  and  this  I  determined 
to  adopt. 

With  so  broad  a  ground,  many  words  must  necessarily  be  em- 
braced wbicli  are  to  be  found  in  the  dictionaries  of  Drs.  Jobtisou 
and  Webster,  with  the  remark  that  they  are  low  or  vulgar,  or 
only  to  be  heard  in  famibar  conversation.  Another  class,  not  in 
the  dictionaries  referred  to,  is  contained  in  the  provincial  glos- 
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saries  of  England.  A  third  class,  entirely  distinct  from  the 
preceding,  consists  of  slang  words  which  are  not  noticed  by  lexi- 
cc^raphers,  yet  are  so  much  employed  as  to  deserve  a  place  in  a 
glossary. 

Such  is  the  plan  which  I  have  thought  most  advisable  to  adopt, 
and  which  I  hope  will  give  satisfaction.  In  carrying  out  this 
plan,  I  have  endeavored  to  give  the  most  accurate  definitions, 
citing  the  authorities  in  all  cases  where  I  have  been  enabled  to 
find  any.  £xcept  as  regards  words  of  purely  American  origin 
{e.  g.  those  derived  from  the  Indian  languages  and  from  the 
Dutch) ,  I  have  generally  kept  aloof  from  etymologies  and  ety- 
mological discussions.  These  the  reader  will  find  in  abundance 
—  such  as  they  are  —  in  the  works  of  Johnson,  Todd,  Webster, 
Worcester,  and  others. 

Words  of  a  provincial  character,  and  such  as  have  become 
obsolete  in  composition,  are  often  of  doubtful  signification, 
niostrations  from  well-known  authors,  wherein  such  words  are 
employed,  are  of  service  in  arriving  at  their  true  meaning. 
These  have  been  employed  in  the  present  Glossary,  and  serve 
the  double  purpose  of  illustration,  and  of  rendering  the  book 
more  readable  than  if  confined  to  a  dry  collection  of  definitions. 
This  mode  of  showing  the  sense  in  which  words  have  been  em- 
ployed by  authors  was  first  practised  on  a  comprehensive  scale 
by  Dr.  Johnson,  whose  labors  are  thereby  greatly  enhanced  in 
value  to  the  philologist ;  and  has  since  been  carried  out  more 
completely  in  Mr.  Richardson's  dictionary. 

The  class  of  words  which  are  purely  American  in  their  origin 
and  use,  I  have  also  attempted  to  illustrate,  by  extracts  from 
American  authors  whose  writings  relate  to  that  class  of  people 
among  which  these  words  are  chiefly  found.  These  books  con- 
tain descriptions  of  country  life,  scenes  in  the  backwoods,  popu- 
lar tales,  songs,  &c.,  in  which  the  colloquial  or  familiar  language 
of  particular  States  predominates.     The  humorous  writings  of 
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Jadge  Haliburton  of  Nova  Scotia  give  a  tolerably  correct  thougt: 
exaggerated  epecimen  of  the  provincialiBniB  of  New  England. 
The  letters  of  Major  Downing  are  of  the  eame  character,  and 
portray  the  dialect  of  New  England  with  leas  exaggeration.' 
There  are  no  books  in  which  the  Western  words  and  phrasee 
are  so  Ailly  exhibited ;  though  all  the  works  which  aim  to  illuB< 
tratc  Western  life  contain  more  or  less  of  the  idioms  peculiar  to 
the  people.  Judge  Hall,  Mrs.  Kirkland  (Mary  Clavers),  the 
author  of  the  New  Purchase,  Charles  F.  HoShian,  and  various 
tourists,  have  displayed  in  their  several  works  the  peculiarities 
of  the  people  of  the  West,  and  occasioDally  their  language. 
Mr.  Crockett,  however,  himself  a  native  of  that  region,  associ- 
ating ftom  infancy  with  its  woodsmen,  hunters,  and  fanners, 
whose  language  is  f\ilt  of  quaint  words  and  figures  of  speech, 
has  unintentionally  made  us  better  acquainted  with  the  colloquial 
language  of  the  West  than  any  other  author. 

I  am  also  indebted  to  a  series  of  books  published  by  Messrs. 
Carey  and  Hart,  called  the  "  Library  of  Humorous  American 
Works,"  which  consist  of  a  series  of  tales  and  adventures  in  the 
South-west  and  West,  by  Wm.  T.  Porter,  editor  of  the  '■  New 
Tork  Spirit  of  the  Times ; "  John  S.  Robb  and  J.  M.  Field, 
Esqs.,  of  St.  Louis,  Missouri ;  the  editor  of  the  "  New  Orleans 
Picayune ; "  and  some  anonymous  writers.  In  these  several 
woiks,  the  drolleries  and  quaint  sayings  of  the  West  are  admir- 
ably incorporated  into  talcs  of  the  settlers,  their  manners  and 
customs,  vivid  descriptions  of  Western  scenery,  political  and 
dramatic  scenes.  We  have  no  books  which  present  so  graphic 
an  account  of  Western  life,  related  in  the  exaggerated  and 
metaphorical  language  peculiar  to  the  people  of  that  region. 

1  Among  other  boolu  from  nbicli  I  tiavc  quoted  czamplcB  of  llie  uae  of 
wordBCummoD  toNew  Kngland  and  the  Norltiern  SlatiM  are  Judd'a"  Mar- 
garet," the  "  Widow  Bedolt  Papen,"  "  Tlje  Biglov  Fapen  "  of  Jamei  Riu- 
h11  Lowell,  and  tlie  Sermona  of  Dow,  Junior  (I3bridge  G.  Page},  "  Mf 
AcqiuuDtaDce*  and  Betaj  Bobbet'a." 
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In  Southern  provincialisms,  I  find  myself  most  deficient, 
having  seen  no  books  except  Major  Jones's  ^^ Courtship"  and 
"Sketches,"  "Georgia  Scenes,"  and  "Sherwood's  Gazetteer 
of  Geoi^a,"  ip  which,  however,  a  considerable  number  of  local 
words  are  to  be  found. 

The  newspapers  have  afforded  me  many  illustrations  of  the 
use  of  words,  which  I  have  not  failed  to  make  use  of.  These 
illustrations,  it  will  be  seen,  are  chiefiy  from  the  New  York 
papers,  viz.  the  "  Commercial  Advertiser,"  the  "Tribune,"  and  the 
"Herald,"  for  the  simple  reason  that  I  have  been  in  the  practice 
of  reading  them  daily.  When  I  met  with  a  word  or  phrase 
peculiar!}'  American,  or  one  which  was  employed  in  a  sense  dif- 
fering from  the  use  of  the  same  in  England,  it  was  at  once 
noticed  and  secured.  All  our  newspapers  contain  more  or  less 
colloquial  words ;  in  fact,  there  seems  no  other  way  of  express- 
ing certain  ideas  connected  with  passing  events  of  ever}'-day  life, 
with  the  requisite  force  and  piquancy.  In  the  English  newspa- 
pers, the  same  thing  is  observable,  and  certain  of  them  contain 
more  of  the  class  denominated  slang  words  than  our  own.  The 
Whig  papers  throughout  the  United  States  employ  certain  po- 
litical terms  in  advocating  the  principles  of  their  party,  and  in 
denouncing  those  of  their  opponents.  The  Democratic  papers 
pursue  a  similar  course.  The  advocates  and  opponents  of  Abo  - 
Ktion,  Fourierism,  &c.,  invent  and  employ  many  words  peculiar 
to  themselves.  So  with  the  religious  sects :  each  new-fangled 
notion  brings  into  existence  some  addition  to  our  language, 
though  that  addition  is  not  always  an  improvement. 

The  value  of  this  Glossary  would  have  been  greatly  enhanced, 
if ,  as  is  usual  in  the  compilation  of  similar  works,  I  had  been 
able  to  avail  myself  of  the  assistance  of  persons  residing  in 
various  parts  of  our  countr}\  No  collection  of  words,  profess- 
ing to  contain  the  colloquial  language  of  the  entire  country,  can 

approach  any  degree  of  completeness  or  correctness,  without  the 
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aid  of  manv  bands  and  heads.  None  but  a  natiTC  of  New  Eng- 
land, edncated  on  her  soil,  and  who  has  minglod  with  all  claaseg 
of  society,  has  the  rcqiUBitc  familiarity  with  the  words  and  phrases 
peculiar  to  her  ijeoplc.  So  with  the  Western  and  Southern  pro- 
Tineialisms.  One  born  and  brought  up  where  they  are  spoken, 
who  has  heard  and  usctl  them  when  a  boy,  and  grown  up  in  theii 
midst,  can  alone  portray  them  in  their  true  sense.  The  aid  of 
such  i)orhonB  it  was  impossihle  to  procure  ;  and  tlie  words  here 
brought  togetlier  have  been,  with  very  few  exceptions,  collected 
by  myself.  The  defleiencies  and  imperfections  are  snch,  there- 
fore, as  could  not  be  avoided  under  the  circumstances. 

The  words  of  Dutch  origin,  most  if  not  all  of  which  are  used 
or  understood  in  the  city  of  New  York  and  those  portions  of  its 
vicinity  colonized  by  natives  of  Holland,  were  furnished  by  Mr. 
Alexandkr  J.  CoTiiEAi.,  a  gentleman  born  and  educated  in  New 
York,  whose  learning  in  otlier  branches  of  philological  science  is 
well  known  to  many.  A  (few  other  wonls  have  been  given  me 
from  time  to  time  by  other  fHends,  who  knew  tlmt  1  was  making 
this  coll(>ction.  To  all  of  these  I  am  happy  to  express  my 
ack  no  w  lc<lgnients. 

When  the  work  had  advanced  far  towards  completion,  and  one- 
half  had  been  put  in  tji>e,  the  occurrence  of  s<)mc  terms  common 
in  political  language,  the  exact  meaning  of  which  was  not  clear, 
led  me  to  apply  to  my  friend  John  Inuan,  Esq.,  editor  of  the  New 
York  "  Commercial  Advertiser,"  for  ai<l.  He  readily  complied 
with  my  request,  and  kindly  flinnslied  the  dcflnitions  of  several 
terms  of  daily  occurrence  in  the  iwlitioal  language  of  the  day.  I 
regret  tlmt  I  did  not  have  his  valuable  aid  in  delining  and  ilhis- 
trating  the  use  of  words  and  phrases  which  occur  in  the  early 
port  of  this  Glossary.  The  contril)utions  of  Sir.  Iniuan  are 
acknowledged  where  they  apiKiar. 

To  my  tViend  Mr.  Wm.  W.  Turneb  I  am  under  great  obliga- 
tions for  aid  rendered  mc  in  prei)aring  tliis  work  for  the  presa. 
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Mr.  Tumer^s  extensive  acquaintance  with  the  European  and 
Oriental  languages,  together  with  an  unusual  sagacity  in  philo- 
logical criticism,  have  peculiarly  fitted  him  to  give  aid  in  the 
preparation  of  a  work  like  this.  I  have  therefore  submitted 
the  whole  to  his  supervision,  and  adopted  his  views  in  all  my 
conclusions.  At  his  suggestion,  I  have  struck  out  many  et}ino- 
l(^es  taken  fh)m  standard  dictionaries,  which  it  was  evident 
were  wholly  erroneous. 

In  noticing  the  words  embraced  in  this  Glossary,  the  reader 
will  probably  think  that  many  have  been  admitted  which  ought 
not  to  have  a  place  in  a  Dictionary  of  American  Provinciahsms. 
From  what  has  already  been  said,  it  will  be  seen  that  it  is  veiy 
di£Scult  to  draw  the  line  between  what  should  be  admitted  and 
what  excluded ;  and  I  have  thought  it  better  to  err  on  the  side 
of  copiousness,  than  by  too  rigid  a  system  of  selection  to  run 
into  the  opposite  extreme. 

A  carcfbl  perusal  of  nearly  all  the  English  glossaries  has 
enabled  me  to  select  what  appeared  most  desirable  to  embrace, 
and  what  to  avoid,  in  an  American  book  of  a  similar  kind. 
Cant  words,  except  such  as  are  in  general  use,  the  terms  used 
at  gaming-houses,  purely  technical  words,  and  those  only  known 
to  certain  trades,  obscene  and  blasphemous  words,  have  been 
discarded. 

For  a  better  understanding  of  the  subject,  as  well  as  to  show 
the  importance  of  collecting  and  preserving  the  colloquial  dia- 
lects of  our  country,  I  have  prefixed  to  the  Vocabulary  some 
remarks  on  language,  in  which  the  reader  will  find  that  the 
study  of  dialects  and  provinciahsms  is  considered  as  worth}'  the 
attention  of  philologists  as  the  investigation  of  the  language  of 

Uteratore. 

J.  R.  B. 
Nbw  Tobk,  1848. 


INTRODUCTION. 


DIALECTS  OP  ENGLAND. 


The  most  recent  investigatioDe  in  which  the  science  of  philo- 
logy has  been  brought  to  bear  on  the  English  langu&ge  have 
shown  that  it  is  of  purely  Gothic  origin,  descended  through 
lai^uf^es  of  which  sufficient  remains  to  make  grammatioal  as 
well  as  et^'mological  compatisons  practicable.  It  is  true  that 
some  liave  regarded  it  as  a  perfect  mongrel,  without  any  natural 
parent,  compounded  of  various  languages  and  dialects,  Greek, 
Latin,  Saxon,  French,  Welsh,  &c.,  &c.  But,  although  the  lan- 
guage is  very  much  mixed,  it  is  a  question  whether  it  is  not  aa 
pure,  and  aa  closely  allied  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  Mceso-Golhic, 
as  the  languages  in  the  south  of  Europe  are  to  the  Latin.  Or, 
in  other  words,  it  is  probable  that  the  English  is  not  more  im- 
pregnated with  words  of  the  Latin  stock  than  the  Italian, 
French,  Spanish,  and  Portuguese  are  with  words  of  the  Teu- 
tonic stock. 

The  natural  tendency  of  language  is  to  improve ;  and,  when  a 
people  cannot  express  in  a  comprehensive  manner  a  particular 
idea  or  shade  of  meaning,  they  either  form  a  word  to  denote  it 
from  a  root  or  roots  already  in  the  language,  or  borrow  a  word 
from  other  languages  which  expresses  it  already. 

With  regard  to  the  English  language,  this  last-mentioned  pro- 
cess has  been  adopted  to  an  extent  which,  while  it  has  enriched 
our  vocabulary  with  a  vast  number  of  terms,  has,  it  must  be 
confessed,  greatly  impaired  its  reproductive  power.  The  origi- 
nal substratum  of  Anglo-Saxon  speech  has  been  overlaid  with 
multitudes  of  common  and  conversational  words  from  the  French, 
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literarj'  and  ecclesiastical  terms  from  the  Latin,  and  technicalities 
from  the  Greek  ;  and  tiie  process  is  constantly  going  on.  Yet, 
in  spite  of  these  immense  accessions  to  its  vocabnlarj',  the 
structure  of  the  Enghsh  has  remained  in  all  essential  respects 
the  same  from  the  period  when  it  first  liecame  a  lang^i^e. 
Moreover,  the  nnmber  of  foreign  imjxirtations  contained  in  onr 
dictionaries  gives  by  no  nienos  a  correct  idea  of  the  nniuber  of 
such  words  which  we  actually  make  use  of.  The  greater  part 
of  our  household,  colloquial,  and  poetical  expressions  arc  Saxon, 
and  so  are  till  those  important  words  called  ])articles,  on  which 
tbe  whole  structure  of  speech  hinges  ;  whereas,  an  immcnsi'  num- 
ber of  the  words  derived  from  other  sources  belong  exclusively 
to  the  language  of  books,  and  many  even  to  particidar  sciences. 
There  is  another  fact  to  be  obsen"ed,  which  is  that  these  dif- 
ferent classes  of  words  are  not  used  in  the  same  proportion  Ity 
all  members  of  society.  Persona  without  education,  and  who 
are  consequently  not  (kmiliar  with  the  language  of  literature, 
employ  almost  exclusively  in  their  conversation  the  simple  and 
eipresaive  Saxon  tenus :  while  persons  belonging  to  the  more 
favore<l  classes  of  society  supply  the  place  of  many  of  these 
terms  by  others  derived  from  the  language  of  books.  The  old 
worde  thus  discarded,  whicii  are  often  far  more  expressive  and 
more  consonant  to  the  genius  of  the  language  than  tlie  appar- 
ently more  elegant  novelties  by  which  they  arc  supplanted,  are 
from  that  time  considered  as  the  exclusive  property  of  the  com- 
mon people,  and  receive  the  name  of  provincial,  colloquial,  or 

But,  notwithstanding  all  this,  the  common  speech  often  enters 
largely  into  comixwition,  and  in  some  instances  constitutes  the 
chief  excellence  of  a  writer.  In  dramatic  comix)sition,  the  col- 
loquial language  predominates.  In  Shakespeare,  we  find  every 
variety  of  diction  of  which  the  English  language  is  susceptible, 
from  the  loftiest  flights  of  the  statesman  and  philoso|}her  to  the 
familiar  langnage  of  the  lowest  of  the  people.  In  Ben  Jotison, 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Shirley,  and  the  other  dramatic  authors, 
we  find  the  familiar  idiom  to  be  tlie  most  prevalent. 

If  we  examine  the  literature  of  other  coinitries,  wo  shall  find 
that  the  colloquial  tongue  has  been  employed  in  written  com* 
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podtiooB  of  a  siinilar  kind,  and  with  equal  succeea.  In  additton 
to  Aristopbanes  and  Plautus  among  the  ancients.  Ceirantes  may 
be  mentioned  as  an  example  in  Spain,  and  the  writings  of  Rabe- 
lais and  Moliere  in  France.  The  colloquial  dialect  is  generally 
more  ancient  than  the  literary  language,  as  the  latter  is  con- 
stantly changing,  while  the  former  remains  nearly  stationai^'. 

If  any  person  vrill  take  the  trouble  to  examine  the  early  dio> 
tionariea  of  the  EngHsh  language,  or  the  dictionaries  of  which 
English  forms  a  part,  he  will  be  surprised  at  the  large  number 
of  words  which  have  become  so  completely  obsolete  as  to  be 
andcserring  a  place  in  modem  compilations.  Even  the  English 
dictionary  of  Bailey,  which  at  the  time  Dr.  Johnson  published 
his  was  the  standard,  abounds  in  words  which  are  now  never 
used  in  composition.  This  class  of  words  was  employed  by 
aathora  from  Chaucer's  time,  or  about  the  year  1400,  to  the 
be^nning  of  the  seventeenth  centuiy.  By  the  middle  of  that 
century,  they  had  ceased  to  be  used  in  books,  but  were  preserved 
in  dictionaries  for  a  century  longer.  The  great  mass  of  them, 
however,  are  found  in  one  or  more  of  the  numerous  pro\-incial 
dialects  of  England  to  the  present  day. 

The  dialects  of  tbe  English  language  now  spoken  in  England 
have  existed  ftom  a  vcr>-  early  period.  It  is  not  pretended  by 
writers  on  the  subject  that  any  are  of  recent  origin.  "  In  early 
times."  sa^-s  Dr.  Bosworth,  "  there  was  clearly  a  considerable 
dialectic  variety  in  the  writings  of  men  residing  in  different 
provinces.  The  differences  obsen-able  in  the  language  of  the 
most  cultivated  classes  would  be  still  more  marked  and  apparent 
in  the  mass  of  population,  or  tbe  less  educated  community. 
These,  fh>m  their  agricultural  pursuits,  bad  little  communication 
with  the  inhabitants  of  other  pro^-inces;  and,  ha\-ing  few  oppor- 
tunities and  little  inducement  to  leave  their  own  neighborhood, 
they  intermarried  among  each  other,  and,  from  their  limited 
acquaintance  and  circumscribed  views,  they  would  nsfurally  be 
mach  Attached  to  their  old  manners,  customs,  and  language. 
The  same  cause  operating  from  age  to  age  would  keep  united 
the  greater  part  of  the  population,  or  the  families  of  the  middle 
stations  of  life :  it  may,  therefore,  be  well  expected  that  much 
of  the  peculiarity  of  dialect  prevalent  in  Anglo-Saxon  times 
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u  preserved  eren  to  tlie  preseot  day  in  the  provincUl  dialects  of 
the  B&me  districte.  In  these  local  dialects,  thcQ,  reronants  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  tongue  may  be  found  in  the  least  altered,  most 
nncorrupt,  and  therefore  its  purest  state." ' 

In  an  ethnol<^cal  point  of  view,  the  English  dialects  afford 
important  materials  for  elucidating  that  portion  of  English  his- 
tory which  relates  to  the  early  colonization  of  Great  Britain ; 
for,  if  histor}-  were  silent  on  the  subject,  a  philological  test 
appUed  to  the  dialects  of  the  country  would  show  what  nations 
contributed  to  its  colonization. 

The  "Edinburgh  Review  "for  April,  1844,  in  an  article  on  the 
Provincialisms  of  the  European  Languages,  gives  the  following 
results  of  an  inquii^'  into  the  number  of  provincial  words  which 
had  then  been  arrested  by  local  gloBsaries :  — 

SbropBhire 1,OT3 

/  Devonshire  and  Comw«ll         878 
i  Deronihire  (North) 
( Exmoor     .    . 

Herefordahire 

Suffolk  .  .  . 
Norfolk  .  . 
Somerset  ahlre    ....       1,204 


Esafi  .... 
Wiltshire  .  .  . 
I  llallamshirc  ■    . 

North  County  . 
Chcehire  .  .  . 
Orote  and  Pegge  ' 


"Admitting  that  several  of  the  foregoing  are  synonymous, 
superfluous,  or  common  to  each  county,  there  are  nevertheless 
many  of  them  which,  although  alike  orth(^raphically,  are  vastly 
dissimilar  in  signification.  Itlaldng  these  allowances,  they  amount 
to  a  little  more  than  20,000;  or,  according  to  the  number  of 
English  counties  hitherto  ilhistrated,  to  the  average  ratio  of  1478 
to  a  county.  Calculating  the  twentj'-six  unpubHshed  in  the  same 
ratio  (for  there  are  supposed  to  bo  as  many  words  collected  by 
persona  who  have  never  published  them),  they  will  furnish  36,428 
additional  proi-incialisms,  forming  in  the  sggregate  59,000  words 
in  the  colloquial  tongue  of  the  lower  classes,  which  can,  for  the 
chief  part,  produce  proofs  of  legitimate  origin." 

>  Preface  to  Anglo-Saxon  Dictionary,  p.  xiri 
*  Set  down  a*  Melropolilan. 
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Since  the  above  was  written,  a  most  important  contribution  to 
this  department  of  literature  has  been  made  in  the  publication 
of  "  A  Dictionary  of  Archaic  and  Provincial  Words,  Obsolete 
Phrases,  Proverbs,  and  Ancient  Customs,  from  the  fourteenth 
century.  By  J.  O.  IlalUwell.  2  vols.  8vo.  London,  1847."  This 
admirable  work  actually  contains  50,000  words,  a  great  portion 
of  which  are  illustrated  b}'  extracts  from  manuscripts.  It  will  be 
found  by  most  persons  to-  ampl}'  supply  the  place  of  the  numerous 
separate  glossaries  for  studying  the  dialects  of  England,  while  it 
affords  indispensable  assistance  for  the  correct  understanding  of 
the  early  writers.  A  still  later  publication  of  the  same  descrip- 
tion, and  which  has  constantl}-  been  consulted  with  advantage  in 
preparing  the  second  edition  of  the  present  work,  is  the  ''  Dic- 
tionary of  Obsolete  and  Provincial  Enghsh,  containing  words 
from  the  English  writers  previous  to  the  nineteenth  century, 
which  are  no  longer  in  use,  or  are  not  used  in  the  same  sense, 
and  words  which  are  now  used  onl}'  in  the  provincial  dialects. 
Compiled  by  Thomas  Wright,  Esq.  2  vols.  r2mo.  London, 
1857." 

As  it  does  not  fall  within  the  scope  of  these  inquiries  to  dis- 
cuss the  languages  to  which  the  English  bears  a  relationship,  we 
shall  pass  over  these,  and  come  at  once  to  the  Anglo-Saxon. 
This  forms  the  basis  of  the  English  language,  and  is  to  be  con- 
sidered as  the  mother-tongue^  upon  which  man}'  words  and  phrases 
from  other  languages,  at  successive  periods,  during  a  space  of 
fourteen  centuries,  have  been  engrafted. 

The  Saxons  brought  their  language  into  Britain  in  the  year 
449,  when  the  invasion  under  Heugist  took  place.  What  the 
language  was  at  this  period  it  is  impossible  to  show,  as  no  writ- 
ings of  the  time  have  come  down  to  us.  It  probably  approached 
nearer  to  its  immediate  progenitor,  the  Low  Gennan  and  Moeso- 
Gothic,  than  the  form  it  assumed  several  centuries  later,  when 
we  first  find  written  documents.^ 

1  It  18  true  that  the  celebrated  Anglo-Saxon  poem  of  Beowulf  is  consid- 
ered to  be  contemporary  with  Hengist  But  its  editor,  Mr.  Kcmble,  states 
that  the  poem  as  contained  in  the  Cottonian  MS.,  British  Museum,  is  pot  so 
old;  and  there  occur  in  it  Christian  allusions  which  fix  this  text  at  least  at 
a  period  subsequent  to  ▲.  d.  597. 
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The  large  Duml>or  of  invadore  whu  fullowLfl  ITcngist  compollc 
the  ancient  inhabitants  to  retire ;  and  in  nlxmt  a  centiirj"  th 
whole  countrj-  was  formcil  into  a  Saxon  kiiigiloni.  when'in  the' 
language  toolc  ttie  plnoc  of  the  Ccllic.  'I'liis  languuge.  thii 
intrortnwid  and  so  iirnilj'  csta)i]ifllie<l,  has  Iwon  called  pure  Saxo 
by  the  learned  Dr.  Iliekes  in  lits  "'lliesaunis  Vctenim  Lingui 
rum  8ei>tentrionaliuni." 

The  langunges  of  the  Angles  and  Saxons  were  closol}'  allied  t 
each  other.  In  faet,  from  a  eoinpari.son  of  the  earliest  sivecimen 
that  have  come  down  to  us,  it  is  evident  Ihot  they  were  morel 
dialeets  of  the  same  tongne,  s[ioken  by  people  living  eonligiiou 
to  each  other.  The  other  (lotliic  invaders  or  eotonista  of  Krit 
ain,  who  have  left  traces  of  their  language,  are  the  Jiitcs  of  Jut 
land  and  the  Fricsians  of  Frieslnn<l. 

The  Danes  made  their  first  descent  on  the  Englisli  coast  ii 
7147,  and  were  soon  repelled.  Snc«-ssive  invasionn  followed 
and,  when  Charlemagne  compelled  tliem  to  retreat  I)efore  hi: 
victorious  armies,  they  sought  a  reftigc  in  Britain,  Uying  wast 
the  countrj'  and  plundering  wherever  they  come.  The  Suxom 
always  got  rid  of  them  as  soon  as  i>08sibk-,  either  liy  force  ol 
arms  or  contributions  of  money.  Yet  in  many  instances  the; 
established  colonies,  and  after  230  years  of  warfare  they  sue 
cee<led  in  raising  a  Danish  king  to  the  throne  of  England  in  thi 
year  1017.  Ilis  reign,  however,  was  short;  for  in  twenty-fon: 
years  tlie  Danish  dynasty  was  extinct,  and  a  Saxon  king  agaii 
succeeded. 

This  is  the  period  where  Dr.  Ilickcs  places  the  second  stagi 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  language,  ))eing  that  in  which  it  was  affectc< 
bj'  the  Danish  invasions,  receiving  new  words  or  dialectics 
clinngea.  Sir.  Forhy,  in  his  remarks  on  the  dialect  of  Has 
Anglia,  says  that  no  part  of  KnglamI  was  more  completely  over 
run  or  longer  occupied  than  this ;  hut  he  denies  that  a  nnmbe: 
of  words  siiiHciently  large  was  imjKirted  to  give  a  new  color  am 
character  to  the  Saxon  tongue.' 

"The  French  element  appearetl  in  our  language  with  the  hat 
tie  of  Hastings  (a.  d.  106C),  perhaps  in  a  slight  degree  durinj 

>  Forbj't  Introd.  to  the  Vocab.  of  E««t  Anglia,  p.  31. 
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the  Tcign  of  Edward  the  Confessor," '  It  io  the  dialect  spoken 
in  the  northern  parts  of  France,  and  denominated  Norman- 
French,  which  has  had  the  greatest  influence  npon  the  English 


Those  parts  of  Great  Britain  which  have  contribnted  moat  to 
onr  provinciaUsms  are  the  counties  of  Norfolk  and  Riiflblk,  and 
the  Scottish  Borders.  It  was  chieflj'  from  these  counties  that 
New  England  was  colonized ;  hence,  their  peculiarities  of  lan- 
guage are  most  numerous  in  the  New  England  States.  The 
proTincialisma  used  in  the  districts  referred  to  have  been  collected 
and  published  in  Forbj's  Vocabularj'  of  East  AngUa,  2  vols. 
ISmo,  London,  1830 ;  Moor's  Suflblk  Words  and  Phrases, 
12mo,  London,  1823  ;  Brockett'e  Glossarj'  of  North  Country 
Words,  with  their  etjToology,  3d  edition,  2  vols.  12mo,  New- 
castle-upon-Tyne, 1846  i  and  Can^s  dialect  of  Craven  in  the 
West  Riding  of  York,  2  vols.  12mo,  2d  edition,  London,  1828. 


AMERICAN  DIALECTS. 

Dialects  originate  in  various  waj's.  First,  by  the  proximity 
of  nations  speaking  diflTerent  languages,  in  which  case  many 
words  and  phrases  are  borrowed  from  one  into  the  other ;  wit- 
ness  the  Scotch  and  Irish  dialects  of  the  English.  Secondly,  by 
migrations.  This  is  the  most  fVuitfiil  and  permanent  source  of 
dialects.  We  see  its  effects  in  the  language  of  England ;  for 
the  immigrations  of  various  nations  into  Great  Britain  tmtn  the 
Saxons  down  to  the  period  of  the  Norman  conquest  are  yet 
distinctly  marked  in  the  dialects  of  that  country. 

In  the  TTnited  States,  it  is  easy  to  point  out  causes  which,  in 
the  coarse  of  a  few  generations,  will  materially  affect  the  Eng- 
lish language  in  the  particular  districts  of  country  where  those 
influences  are  at  work.     Dialects  will  spring  up  as  marked  as 

^  Lathtm  on  the  English  Lansnage,  p.  46,    Ist  «dii. 
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those  of  Great  Britain.  A  iVee  iotercourae  may  in  some  cases 
check  the  permanency  of  these  dialeeta ;  but  in  tboae  parte  of 
the  country  aside  ftom  the  great  thoroughfares,  where  a  dialect 
has  once  become  firmly  establiflbed,  a  thousand  years  will  not 
suffice  to  eradicate  it. 

The  State  of  New  York  was  originally  settled  by  the  Dutch. 
The  number  of  their  colonists  was  never  large,  nor  did  they 
extend  their  settlements  beyond  the  valley  of  the  ]kIohawk  and 
lands  adjacent ;  yet  we  find  even  in  this  thickly  settled  State, 
alter  a  lapse  of  two  hundred  years,  that  they  have  left  evident 
traces  on  our'  spoken  languages.  In  the  cities  of  New  York  and 
Albany,  many  Dutch  words  have  become  incorporated  into  the 
common  speech.  In  some  of  the  inland  villages  of  Dutch  ori- 
gin, the  inhabitants  still  use  the  language  of  their  fathers ;  and 
there  are  even  individuals  who  never  spoke  any  other. 

The  words  so  adopted  by  us  embrace  geographical  names,  — ft 
class  of  words  wbich  the  first  colonists  of  a  country  or  the  primi- 
tive inhabitants  themselves  generally  leave  to  their  posterity  or 
to  the  subsequent  occupants.  Many  of  the  other  words  which 
the  Dutch  have  Icfl  us  are  terms  belonging  to  the  kitchen. 
These  have  been  preserved  and  banded  down  by  cooks  and  do- 
mestic servants,  until  from  constant  use  they  are  become  famil- 
iar to  all.  Among  these  terms  are  eooieff,  cruller,  olykoke,  tpack 
and  appl^eei,  noodlejeet,  rulliehieg,  koolslaa,  pit. 

The  terms  for  various  playthings,  holidays,  &o.,  preserve 
among  children  their  original  Dutch  names ;  as,  $eup,  tnori, 
hooplt,  peeioee,  pile,  pinktttr,  paat.  Other  words  confined  to 
diildren  are  pinky,  leraurchy. 

Articles  of  wearing  apparel  in  some  instances  retain  their 
Duteh  names;  as,  harraelade,  dochnuteh. 

Besides  these  there  are  terms,  the  use  of  which  is  not  confined 
to  the  districts  originally  colonized  ttom  Holland,  but  has  been 
extended  to  New  England  and  several  of  the  Northern  States, 
and  even  to  Canada ;  such  as  $loop,  a  porch,  bo$$,  a  master- 
workman,  &c. 

If  a  few  Duteh  colonists  mingled  with  tiie  English  have  been 
able  to  pngraft  so  many  words  on  our  language,  what  may  we 
not  expect  from  the  hundreds  of  thouaands  of  Germans  in  the 
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State  of  PennBjlvania?  There  the  Gennan  langooge  will  doubt- 
less exist  for  centuries ;  for  although  thej  are  situated  in  the 
midst  of  an  English-speaking  population,  far  more  numerous 
than  tliemseives,  and  although  the  govemment  and  laws  are 
conducted  through  the  English  language,  still  the  tendency  of  a 
people  of  common  origin  to  cling  together,  —  the  publication  of 
newspapers,  almanacs,  and  books  in  German, — and  the  culti- 
vation to  some  exteot  of  GerraoD  literature,  will  tend  to  preserve 
the  idiom  and  nationality  of  the  people.  It  is  true  the  language 
is  already  much  corrupted,  and  in  the  course  of  time  it  must 
give  way  to  the  English ;  but  it  will  leave  behind  it  an  almost 
imperishable  dialect  as  a  memento  of  its  existence.  In  the 
Slates  of  Ohio  and  Texas,  where  there  are  large  settlements  of 
Gennans,  a  similar  result  must  follow. 

In  the  State  of  IlUauis  is  a  colony  of  Norwegians.  These 
people  before  coming  to  America  sent  out  an  agent,  who  selected 
and  purchased  for  them  a  lai^  tract  of  land  in  one  section  of 
that  State.  They  were  accompanied  by  their  clei^'man  and 
schoolmaster.  They  are  thus  kept  ti^ether,  and  will  for  a  long 
time  preserve  their  language  and  nationality.  But  it  must  also 
eventually  give  way,  after  engrafting  on  the  English  language  in 
that  vicinity  a  Norwegian  dialect. 

There  are  lai^e  settlements  of  Welsh  emigrants  in  the  States 
of  PeoDsylvania  and  New  York.  In  the  latter,  in  Oneida  County, 
one  may  travel  for  miles  and  hear  nothing  but  the  Welsh  lan- 
guage. These  people  have  their  newspapers  and  magazines  io 
their  native  tongue,  and  support  many  churches  wherein  their 
language  alone  is  preached.  The  Welsh,  however,  are  not  in 
sufficient  numbers,  nor  are  they  sutBciently  isolated,  to  retain 
for  any  length  of  time  their  native  form  of  speech  ;  neither  can 
they  produce  any  sensible  dialectical  change  in  our  language, 
owing  to  the  great  difference  between  it  and  their  own.  They 
will,  however,  add  some  words  to  it. 

In  the  State  of  Louisiana,  which  was  colonized  by  the  French, 
and  in  Florida,  which  was  colonized  by  the  Spaniards,  there  arc 
many  words  of  foreign  origin,  scarcely  kuown  in  the  Northern 
States.  The  geographical  divisions,  the  names  of  rivers,  moun- 
tains, baja ;  the  peculioritiefl  of  soil  and  climate ;  all  that  re- 
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Utes  to  the  cultivation  of  the  earth,  the  names  of  fiehcs,  birds, 
fruits,  vegetables,  coins,  Ac,  &c.,  retain  to  a  great  extent  the 
names  given  them  by  the  first  possessors  of  the  country.  The 
same  classes  of  words  are  preserved  in  Loner  Canada,  nhere 
they  were  originally  given  by  the  French.  We  have  adopted 
them  into  our  own  tongue,  where  they  will  for  ever  remain  in 
UBe.  Among  the  words  of  French  origin  are  bagaue,  hanqvette, 
eaehe,  chute,  bodttte,  bagou,  $auU,  levet,  erevatie,  habitart,  portage, 
voyageur. 

The  Spanish  colonists  in  Florida,  and  our  intercourse  with 
Mexico  and  the  S]>anish  main,  were  the  means  of  introducing 
a  few  Spanish  words.  Since  the  annexation  of  Texas,  New 
McxifO,  and  California,  our  vocalnilary  has  received  numerous 
additions  from  this  source.  These  consist  of  gei^aphifal  terms, 
Bs  arroyo,  aeequxa,  barranca,  canyon,  eitntga,  cieneguila,  farafonet, 
hma,  meta,  meiilla,  playa,  ojo,  tierra,  Jornada  ;  of  names  of  arti- 
cles of  food,  as  tortUla,  frijoht,  aiote,  pinolt,  chile  ;  and  of  varioufl 
other  terms,  as  arriero,  adobe,  corrai,  chaparal,  pislareen,  rancko, 
ranchtro,  lariat,  latio,  fandango,  tfampede,  terape,  tiiiaja,  vamos, 
vaquero. 

The  Indian  terms  in  our  language,  as  might  be  supposed,  are 
numerous.  First,  as  to  geographical  names.  These  abound  in 
ever)'  State  in  the  Union,  thoi^h  more  in  some  States  than  in 
others.  In  New  England,  particularly  on  the  coast,  Indian 
names  are  very  common.  Nearly  all  the  rivers,  bays,  and 
prominent  landmarks  bear  them,  as  Hoiualonic,  Conneeticut,  Win- 
nepeiaukie,  Quinnebaag,  Pawcatuek,  Merrimack,  Kennebec,  PeTtob- 
tcot,  Narragantett,  Pa»$amaquoddy,  &c.  In  other  parts  of  the 
country,  too,  the  rivers  retain  their  aboriginal  names,  as  the 
Mittiuippi,  Mittouri,  Ohio,  Suiquehanna,  Roanoke,  Altamaha, 
Chattahoochee,  Alabama,  &c.,  &c.  And  the  same  may  be  said 
of  the  great  lakes ;  as,  Ontario,  Erie,  Huron,  Michigan,  as  well 
as  the  lesser  ones  of  Seneca,  Cayuga,  Canandaigua,  Oneida,  Win- 
nipeg, Winnebago ;  and  also  of  nearl}'  all  the  bays,  mountains, 
and  numerous  geographical  divisions  and  localities.  Ttlany  of 
the  aboriginal  names,  however,  have  been  discarded  for  others 
less  appropriate.  In  New  England,  the  towns  and  villages  were 
chiefly  named  after  the  towns  in  England  tma  which  the  early 
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colonista  emigrated.  In  the  State  of  New  York  there  is  a  strange 
diacrepaDcy  in  the  names  of  places.  Before  the  Resolution,  the 
people  seemed  to  prefer  the  aboriginal  names:  not  only  the 
lirera,  lakes,  hills,  &c.,  but  many  of  the  towns,  received  them. 
After  the  war,  the  names  of  distinguished  statesmen  and  soldiers 
were  applied  ta  the  new  counties  and  towns.  Besides  geo- 
gr^thical  names,  the  Indian  languages  hare  supplied  us  with : 
Ist,  many  names  of  beasts  and  fislies,  as  caribou,  cayman,  cMpmuk, 
moosf,  ocelot,  opotntm,  raccoon,  ihmk,  manilee,  tifveteague,  menha- 
den, pauhtmgen,  $eirppaug,  quahauff,  terrapin ;  2d,  of  plants,  as 
penimmon,  ekineapin,  pecan,  tutiahoe,  maize,  kinnitinmt,  lobaeeo, 
—particularly  preparations  of  them  for  food,  as  tamp,  hominy, 
mceolath,  aupawn,  from  Indian  com,  and,  from  the  cassava  plant, 
mtmdioca  and  ttgiioca  ;  8d,  names  of  articles  known  to  and  used 
by  the  Indians,  and  which  the  Kuropeans  did  not  possess,  as 
eoHoe,  hamntock,  moeeattn,  toampmn,  inoon,  wigwam,  tomahawk, 
petnmieim,  tepee,  loboggin  ;  and,  4th,  names  applied  by  Indians 
to  themselves  in  their  various  relations,  as  i»ca,  caxiqut,  coeh- 
armue,  mingo,  sachem,  lagamore,  tqnaw,  pappooie. 

The  greatest  pen-ersions  of  the  English  language  arise  from 
two  opposite  causes.  One  of  them  is  the  introduction  of  vul- 
garisms and  slang  by  uneducated  people,  who,  not  having  the 
command  of  proper  words  to  express  their  ideas,  invent  others 
for  the  purpose.  These  words  continue  among  this  class,  ore 
transmitted  by  thorn  to  their  children,  and  thus  become  perma- 
nent and  provincial.  They  are  next  seized  upon  by  stump- 
speakers  at  political  meetings,  because  they  are  popular  with  the 
masses.  Xextwe  hear  them  on  the  floor  of  Congress  and  in  our 
halls  of  legislation.  Quoted  by  the  newspapers,  they  become 
bmiliar  to  all,  and  take  their  place  in  the  colloquial  langu^e  of 
the  whole  people.  Lexicographers  now  secure  them  and  give 
them  a  place  in  their  dictionaries ;  and  thus  they  are  firmly 
engrafted  on  our  language.  The  study  of  lexicography  will 
show  that  this  process  has  long  been  going  on  in  England,  and 
donbtless  other  languages  are  subject  to  similar  influences. 

But  the  greatest  injuiy  to  our  language  arises  from  the  per- 
version of  legitimate  words  and  the  invention  of  hybrid  and 
other  inadmiasible  egressions  by  educated  men,  and  particularly 
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by  the  clergy.  This  class  is  the  one,  above  all  others,  which 
ought  to  be  the  conservators  rather  than  the  pervertcra  of  lan- 
guage. It  is  nevertheleas  a  fact  ivhich  cannot  be  denied,  that 
many  strange  and  barbarous  vorda,  to  ivhich  onr  ears  are  gradu- 
aUy  becoming  familiar,  owe  to  them  their  origin  anil  introduc- 
tion :  among  them  may  be  mentioned  such  verbs  as  to  fellowMhip, 
to  difficult,  to  eventuate,  to  returrtct,  to  doxologixt,  to  happify,  to 
donate,  to  funeralize,  &c.,  &c. 

Political  writers  have  made,  and  arc  constantlj-  making,  laige 
additions  to  our  stock  of  words  and  phrases.  Alex.  Hamilton's 
writings  abound  in  newly  coined  expressions  ;  manj'  of  which 
have  been  adopted  by  Dr.  Webster,  and  have  a  place  in  his  dic- 
tionary. But  few,  however,  have  come  into  general  use,  as  his 
writings  have  not  been  widely  dil1\ised,  and  there  is  nothing  to 
recommend  them  for  adoption  by  scholars.  Mr.  N.  P.  Wilhs, 
also,  has  the  reputation  of  inventing  many  new  words,  some  of 
which,  though  not  yet  embodied  in  our  dictionaries,  are  much 
UBe<I  in  familiar  language.  Judge  Story  has  contributed  his 
share  of  new  words  ;  but,  as  they  are  confined  to  legal  treatises 
and  works  on  the  Constitution,  the}'  can  never  seriously  alfect 
tbe  language. 

Writers  of  political  articles  in  the  newspajiera,  stump-orators, 
and  the  members  of  legislative  bodies,  have  added  much  to  the 
English  vocabulary.  This  class  of  words,  though  not  remark- 
able for  their  elegance,  arc  often  highly  exiwessive,  and  become 
more  widely  known  than  other  classes.  In  many  instances, 
however,  their  existence  is  but  short.  Tlicy  often  spring  up 
with  a  party ;  and  as  the  parties  become  extinct,  or  give  plaoe 
to  new  ones,  the  terms  which  express  their  peculiar  ideas  or  doc- 
trines likewise  fait  out  of  use.  In  this  class  may  lie  included 
such  terms  as  Old  Hunker,  Bucktail,  Federalist,  Barnburner,  Loeo- 
foeo,  Yoiing  Democraet/,  Democratic  Rrpubliean,  Know-nothing, 
Native  American.  NiiMifer,  Nuilijieeaion,  Coon,  Cooaery,  Fire- 
eater.  Black  Republican,  Silver-gray,  Wirepuller,  &c. 

There  are  words,  however,  in  this  class,  which,  having  grown 
out  of  our  peculiar  institutions,  are  of  n  permanent  nature. 
The  origin  of  some  of  these  is  involved  in  obscurity,  while  that 
of  others  is  well  known.     Sometimes  a  little  incident  trivial  in 
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itoelf  has  bronght  into  existence  words  which  are  extremelj 
expressiTe,  and  which  will  remain  as  long  as  our  institutionB 
exist.  In  this  claas,  we  find  eaueus,  mau-meeting,  hmeomhe  or 
hmkum,  to  lobhy,  to  gerrymander,  mileage,  gubernatorial,  tenatorial, 
iguatter  tovereigiUy,  stamping  ground,  stump,  &c. 

The  peculiar  physical  features  of  the  country'  —  i(s  animals, 
productions,  aborigines,  forest-life,  &c.  —  have  been  a  most 
fruitftil  Boarce,  from  which  have  sprung  perhaps  the  largest 
number  of  new  words,  as  necessary  and  useful  to  ourselves  as 
an;  derived  &om  our  Saxon  ancestors.  The«e  terms  are  not 
naed  in  England,  for  the  simple  reason  that  there  they  are  not 
wanted.  Although  I  cannot  agree  with  Dr.  Webster,  that  "  we 
laielj  find  a  new  word  introduced  into  a  language  which  is 
entirely  Dseless," — for  there  are  unquestionably  thousands  of 
words  encumbering  our  dictionaries  which  might  well  be  dis- 
pensed with,  —  yet  there  is  no  doubt  that,  in  most  instances, 
'*  the  use  of  new  terms  is  dictated  by  neceewty  or  utility :  some- 
times  to  express  shades  of  difference  in  signification,  for  which 
the  language  did  not  supply  a  suitable  term ;  sometimes  to 
express  a  combination  of  ideas  by  a  single  word,  which  other- 
wise would  require  a  circumlocution.  These  beneflte,  which  are 
often  perceived,  as  it  were,  instinctiTely  by  a  nation,  recommend 
SDch  words  to  common  use,  till  the  cavils  of  critios  are  silenced 
by  the  weight  of  authority."  —  Letter  to  J.  Pickering,  p.  7. 

Were  we  to  classify  the  periods  when  names  were  appUed  to 
[daces  in  the  State  of  New  York,  for  example,  we  would  call 
that  in  which  the  Indian  names  were  applied  the  ahoriginoi 
period.  This  is  as  far  back  as  it  would  be  safe  for  ordinary 
mortals  to  go,  leaving  the  "  antediluvian"  period  to  the  second- 
sight  of  such  seers  as  Mr.  Raflnesque.' 

The  Indian  names  seem  to  have  prevailed  till  the  Revolution. 
Then  came  a  bnrst  of  patriotism  among  tiie  setticrs,  many  of 
whom  douBtiess  had  served  in  the  war,  and  every  new  place  was 
christened  with  the  names  of  the  warriors  and  statesmen  of  the 
day.  Thusarose  Washington  Countg,  Wathington  VHlage,iuid  Wath- 
iiigtot*  ffoUoio;  Jefferson  Gmttig,  ViSage,  Lake,  &c.     The  State 

1  8e«  IntrodnctioD  to  Watmj  of  Kentucky. 
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of  New  York  has  thus  perpetuated,  in  her  towns  and  village 
tbe  names  of  A^danu,  Jag,  Lafagttte,  Hamilton,  Maditon,  Pineknt 
Putnam,  Pulatti,  SehugUr,  Dt  Kali,  i^euben,  Sullivan,  Gait 
FranJdin,  Greene,  Monroe,  Woihingtfm,  Watfne,  &c.  This  may  wc 
be  styled  the  patriotic  period.  The  names  of  statesmen  an 
generals,  however,  did  not  sufHce  for  the  patriotism  of  our  earl 
pioneers ;  for  we  find  interspersed  among  them  the  names  c 
WreKdom,  Freetoton,  Freepart,  Friendihip,  Independence,  Liberty 
Victory,  Hopewell,  Harmony,  Concord,  Union,  &c. 

Next  comes  the  clauieal  period  ;  for  by  what  other  term  cou] 
we  designate  a  period  when  towns  were  christened  by  the  nam< 
of  snch  men  as  Homer,  Virgil,  Solon,  Ovid,  Caio,  Euclid,  Brutu 
Pompey,  Ttdly,  Cicero,  Cindnnalut,  Aareliut,  Scipio,  Ulyue 
Seneca,  Hannibal,  Hector,  Romultit,  Lysander,  Manliui,  Camillu 
and  Mareeliut ;  or  of  such  places  as  Athena,  Sparta,  Marat/ux 
TVoy,  Corinth,  Pbanalia,  Palmyra,  Utica,  Smyrna,  Attica,  Afaci 
don,  Ithica,  Phanieia,  Tyre,  Home,  and  Carthage. 

Testimony  to  the  piety  (to  say  notliing  of  the  good  taate)  o 
our  forefathers  is  also  afforded  by  the  occurrence  of  such  namei 
also  in  the  State  of  New  York,  as  Eden,  Paradiu,  Babylot 
Nineveh,  Mount  Sinai,  Jerutalem,  Jericho,  Hebron,  Gothen,  Canaai 
Bethany,  Bethlehem,  Bethpage,  Sharon,  Sodom,  Siham, Lebanon, Mi 
riah,  &c.  Of  the  names  of  European  cities  there  are  Antwerj 
Amtterdam,  Berlin,  Boston,  Cambridge,  Copenhagen,  Dretden,  Dut 
dee,  Florence,  Frankfort,  Geneva,  Genoa,  Hamburg,  Hague,  Liihm 
Leyden,  Liverpool,  Manehe»ter,  Madrid.  Milan,  Moicoib,  Naple 
Oxford,  Odeua,  Parma,  Palermo,  Parii,  Pome,  Riga,  Stoekhoh 
Twin,  Verona,  Viennfi,  Veriaillei,  Venice,  and  York.  There  ai 
towns  in  the  same  State  named  after  nearly  every  country  i 
Europe,  as  Norway,  Sweden,  Denmark,  Ruttia,  Poland,  Greec 
Holy,  Sardinia,  Holland,  and  Walei.  There  is  a  town  of  Mexia 
Chili,  Peru,  Lima,  Havana,  Cuba,  Cairo,  Alexandria,  Mempki 
Egypt,  Arabia,  Pertia,  China,  Pekin,  Canton,  Delhi,  Bomba< 
Manilla,  Batavia,  Java,  aud  Yeddo.  Distinguished  authors  an 
statesmen  of  England  are  remembered  in  the  towns  of  Addisoi 
Burnt,  Burke,  Byron,  Clarendon,  Cheeferfield,  Dryden,  Gray,  Gratt 
ville,  Hampden,  Hume,  "  Juniut,"  Locke,  MarSiorough,  Militm,  Scot 
Sheridan,  Sidney,  Spencer,  Someri,  and  WaUon.     But  little  fond 
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ness  is  exhibited  for  driunatic  anthors,  as  the  name  of  the 
greatest  of  them  all  has  been  forgotten ;  not  even  a  pood,  a 
hollow,  or  a  swamp  in  the  United  States  has  been  honored  with 
the  name  of  Shakepeare.  If  we  were  to  claseiQ'  all  the  names 
of  places  in  the  State  of  New  York,  we  should  be  puzzled  to 
find  a  place  for  the  names  of  Big  Indian,  Com  Neck,  Half  Wt^ 
Half  Moon,  Mud  Greek,  Mosquito  Cove,  Oblong,  OielPond,  Oj^hov), 
Painted  Pott,  Pitcher,  Red  Jacket,  Rough  and  Ready,  Sitccew,  ^e- 
onk,  Sinff  Sing,  Sugar  Loaf,  Taphank,  aod  the  like.  The  name 
of  Penn  Tan  is  said  to  have  been  manufactured  by  the  first  set- 
Uera,  part  of  whom  were  froia  Fennsylvania  and  the  rest  from 
New  England,  by  taking  the  first  syllable  fivm  "  Pennsylvania," 
and  the  last  fhim  "Yankee." 

In  California,  many  places  have  been  absurdly  named  fh>ia 
KHue  trifling  incident  connected  with  the  first  Bettlement ;  such 
are  Hangtovm,  Shirt  Tail  Canyon^  Flapjack  Canyon,  Whiskey 
Gulch,  Port  Wine  Diggins,  Humbug  Flat,  Murderer's  Bar,  Jackat* 
Gulch,  Red  Dog,  Travellers'  Rest.  Some  of  these  retain  their 
names  even  after  they  become  populous  vill^es.  The  following 
are  snfflciently  important  to  Lave  post^oiflcea,  aa  appears  ftom 
the  official  Postal  Guide :  Big  Trees,  Big  Pine,  Butch  Flat,  Big 
Oak  Flat,  Black  Bear,  Buck  Eye,  Hay  Fork,  Happy  Camp,  Horse- 
tawt.  Fair  Play,  Grixdy  Flat,  Gat  Jet,  Left  Hand,  Two  Rocks, 
Unele  Sam,  Ton  Bet,  and  Zum  Zum. 

Bat  CaHfbmia  is  not  alone  in  the  oddness  of  the  nomenclsture 
irf  her  towns.  If  any  one  curious  in  the  subject  will  turn  to  the 
pages  of  the  United  States  Postal  Guide,  he  will  find  names 
quite  as  odd  in  some  of  the  older  States.  In  Arkansas  will  be 
found  £Ia«t  Fish,  Bright  Star,  Black  Jack.  Mat  Ball,  Big  Bottom, 
Buck  Horn,  Due  West,  Evening  Shade,  Oil  Trough,  Opposition, 
Rocky  Comfort,  Social  HiU,  Sub  Rosa,  Ten  Mile,  and  War  Eagle  ; 
while  Illiaois  glories  in  her  Bible  Grove,  Lone  Tree,  Moonshine, 
Sugar  Loaf,  Fair  Weather,  Red  Bud,  Robin's  Nest,  and  Blue  Glass. 
Vma  the  West«m  States  we  turned  to  Geoi^a,  one  of  the  old 
original  "Thirteen"  States,  to  see  what  her  nomenclature  is, 
and  found  some  names  quite  as  odd  as  those  of  the  new  States. 
Among  them  are  Air  Line,  Anvil  Block,  Cold  Water,  Cheery  Log, 
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Dirt  Town,  Pine  Log,  Ri»ing  Fawn,  Saw  Ihut,  Social  Oird 
Tall-ing  Roek,  Ty  Ty,  Wolf  Skin,  and  War  Woman. 

Strangely  formed  factitious  words  are  much  affected  at  tii 
West,  abikize,  abtquatttlate,  catawampouglg.  txfiunettfy,  obteut 
thniendicular,  &c.,  &c. ;  and  iD  the  South  auch  ononiatopwa  i 
ketloik,  tfsoust,  keswollop,  hewkollux,  &C. 

The  battlc-fielde  of  the  Mexican  war  are  commemorated  i 
eighteen  Buena  Vinaa.  sixteen  Monteret/t,  nine  Palo  Aliug,  aD 
three  Reiacat.  And  the  names  of  its  heroes  have  given  birth  t 
a  host  of  Taylort  and  TayhrvUlei,  WoH/it  and  WorthviUes,  Piem 
and  PiereevilUi,  besides  Piereetown,  Pierrelani,  and  Pierre  Point 
also  several  Polkt  and  PolkeUhi.  togetlier  with  Polktown,  Poi 
Cily,  Polk  Patch,  Polk  Precinct,  and  Polk  Run ;  and  two  addi 
tioDal  Quitmant.  The  officers  who  distinguished  themselves  i 
the  late  civil  war,  and  the  statesmen  of  the  day,  will  not  be  foi 
gotten  as  the  new  States  All  up. 

In  consequence  of  the  variety  of  origin  of  ttie  names  of  State 
and  towns,  the  formation  of  nouns  fVom  tfaem  to  denote  th 
native  or  citizen  of  such  State  or  town  is  sometimes  difHciilt  an< 
even  impossible.  Thus  Neat  Yorker,  Vertnonler,  Rhode  Jtlrmdei 
will  do  well  enough ;  and  bo  will  Virginian,  Georgian.  Philadei 
phion,  Bottonian,  Mohiliaa  ;  but  Sitffaloan,  Ittinoian,  Ohioan,  ar 
hardly  admissible ;  while  Connecticut,  Massachusetts,  and  Ai 
kansas  re(\ise  to  jdeld  to  the  process  at  all. 

The  class  of  new  words  and  new  meanings  of  old  words  whic 
owe  their  origin  to  circumstances  or  productions  peculiar  to  th 
United  States,  such  as  ark.  baekwooda,  baekwoodtmen,  breaditnffi 
barrent,  blaze,  boltoma,  broad-horn,  buffalo-robe,  eane-h-ake,  cypreti 
brake,  elearing,  corn-broom,  com-thucking,  deadening,  diggings,  dud 
out,  Jlat-hoat,  hog-ynallow,  hiuking,  interval,  location,  pine-barren, 
prairie,  pre-emption,  reiervation,  taU  lick,  tavannal^,  enag,  sawym 
iquatter,  &c.,  are  necessary  additions  to  the  language. 

The  metaphorical  and  other  mid  expressions  used  first  at  th 
West,  and  afterwards  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  often  origi 
nate  in  some  curious  anecdote  or  event,  which  is  transmitte 
from  mouth  to  mouth,  and  soon  made  the  propcriy  of  all.  Fc 
litical  writers  and  stump  speakers  perform  a  prominent  part  i 
the  inventiou  and  difibsion  of  these  phrases.     Among  these  ma 
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be  montioned  to  cave  in,  to  aetnouiledge  the  com,  to  fla$h  in  the 
pan,  to  bark  vp  the  wrong  tree,  to  wake  up  the  wrong  pai$enger,  to 
pull  up  ttakei,  to  b»  a  eautioTt,  to_fizxle  out,  to  jiiU  out,  to  peter  out, 
to  jix  hit  Jlinl,  to  be  among  the  mitginff,  to  give  him  Jetty,  to  tee  the 
dephani,  to  Jig  around,  to  tpread  ont't  telf,  to  tucker  out,  to  ute  up, 
to  vaJk  into,  to  cotton,  to  hifer,  to  chisel,  to  slope,  to  lobby,  to  gerry- 
mander, to  tpltirge,  &c.,  &o. 

Oar  people,  particularly  those  who  belong  to  the  West  and 
Soath,  are  food  of  using  intensive  and  extravagant  epithets,  both 
as  adjectives  and  adverbs,  as  ow/W,  powerful,  7aoHtirouii,  dreadful, 
^ghig,  almighty,  all-fired,  &e, ;  while  enphemiBtic  oaths  are  one 
(^  the  ehanict«ristica  of  the  Yankee  dialect. 

The  words  bankahle,  bootable,  diuiable,  mailable,  miteoge,  are  well 
Ibnned  and  nsethl  terms,  which  have  been  generally  adopted  by 
those  who  have  ocoasioa  to  make  use  of  them.  But  the  worde 
dahertome,  ditremember,  decedent,  dodty,  and  the  like,  can  hardly 
be  called  nccessaiy  additions  to  our  language. 

There  is  a  direraity  in  the  pronunciation  of  certain  words  in 
different  part£  of  the  United  States,  which  is  so  i)erceptible  that 
a  native  of  these  particular  districts  may  be  at  once  recognized 
by  a  person  who  is  observant  in  these  matters.  Residents  of 
Uie  city  of  New  York  are  perhaps  less  marked  in  their  pronun* 
dation  and  use  of  words  than  the  residents  of  any  other  city  or 
State,  the  reason  of  which  is  obvious.  The  population  is  bo 
flactuating,  so  many  people  from  every  part  of  the  countrj',  aa 
vcU  as  from  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  are  congregated 
there,  who  are  in  daily  contact  with  each  other,  that  there  is  less 
diance  for  any  idiom  or  peculiarity  of  speech  to  grow  up.  Nev- 
ertheless, grammatical  inaccuracies  are  far  from  uncommon  in 
the  speech  of  the  wealthier  classes,  and  slang  is  cultivated  to 
u  increasing  extent  by  the  "  rowdy"  portion  of  the  population. 

The  large  number  of  educated  men  in  New  England,  her 
admirable  schools  and  higher  institutions  of  education,  have  had 
a  powerful  influence  in  moulding  the  language  of  her  people. 
Yet,  notwithstanding  this  fact,  in  Boston  and  other  towns  in 
Maasaehusptts,'  there  exist  some  glaring  errors  in  the  vulgar 
speech.  There  are  peculiarities  also  to  be  observed  in  the  lit«- 
luy  language  of  the  Bostonians.    The  great  extent  to  which 
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the  scholars  of  New  England  have  carried  the  study  of  the 
GerTDSD  language  and  literature  for  some  years  hack,  added 
to  a  very  general  neglect  of  the  old  maaterpieceB  of  English 
composition,  have  had  the  effect  of  giving  to  the  writings  of 
many  of  them  an  artificial,  imidiomatic  cbaractor,  which  has  an 
inexpressibly  unpleasant  effect  to  those  who  are  not  habituated 
to  it. 

The  agricultural  population  who  live  in  the  interior  of  New 
England  have  a  strongly  marked  provincial  dialect,  by  which 
they  may  be  distinguished  iVom  the  people  of  every  other  part 
of  the  Union.  The  chief  peculiarity  is  a  drawhng  pronuncia- 
tion, sometimes  accompanied  by  a  speaking  through  the  nose, 
as  eetid  for  end,  damg  for  do/;.  Gawd  and  Go-od  for  God,  Ac. 
Before  the  sounds  ow  and  oo,  they  often  insert  a  short  t,  which 
we  will  represent  by  the  letter  y ;  as,  kyow  for  cow,  vyoto  for  vow, 
tyoo  for  too,  dyoo  for  do,  &c.,  &o.  The  numerous  words  em- 
ployed in  New  England  which  are  not  heard  in  otlicr  jiarts  of 
the  countrj-  are  mostly  genuine  old  words  still  provincial  in  the 
north  of  England :  verj-  few  are  of  indigenous  origin. 

A  verj-  common  mispronunciation  in  New  England  is  in  such 
words  ae  New,  Tanday,  Dew,  Duke,  where  the  vowel-sound  in 
ttoop  is  given  for  the  vowel-sound  in/ew,  thereby  pronouncing 
them  Noo,  Toosdag,  Doo,  Dook.  This  error  among  us  is  noticed 
by  all  English  people,  who  are  verj-  particular  in  giving  these 
and  similar  words  thcu*  correct  pronunciation.  The  educated  in 
the  Middle  States  pronounce  these  words  correctly. 

Among  some  of  the  Western  people  there  are  strange  ideas 
regarding  the  use  of  certain  words,  which  has  led  the  mock- 
modest  to  reject  them  and  sul>stitute  othere.  Thus,  to  speak  of 
the  names  of  animals  only,  the  essentially  English  word  Ml  is 
refined  beyond  the  mountains,  and  perhaps  elsewhere,  into  cow- 
creature,  malt'Cow,  and  even  gentleman-cow/  A  friend  who  re- 
sided many  years  in  the  West  has  told  me  of  an  incident  where 
a  gray-headed  man  of  sixty  doffed  his  hat  reverently  and  apolo- 
gized to  a  clergyman  for  having  used  inadvertently  in  his  hear- 
ing the  plain  .Saxon  term.  Afile  theep,  male  hog,  &c.,  are  of  a 
piece  with  the  preceding,  to  which  we  may  add  roofer,  he  biddg, 
game  chicken,  &c. 
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The  chief  peculiarity  in  the  pronunciation  of  the  Southern  and 
Western  people  is  the  giving  of  a  broader  sound  than  is  proper 
to  certain  vowels ;  as,  whar  for  where^  thar  for  there^  bar  for  hear. 
Ear  and  here  are  both  pronounced  like  year  ;  house^  abouty  &c., 
have  a  pronunciation  approaching  to  koose,  aboot^  &c. ;  and  the 
final  r  is  omitted,  as  you  do  for  your  door^  &c. 

In  the  following  table  of  words  incorrectly  pronounced,  such 
as  belong  to  New  £ngland  are  designated  by  the  letters  N.  E. ; 
those  exclusively  Western,  by  the  letter  W. ;  the  Southern 
words,  by  S. ;  the  rest  are  common  to  various  parts  of  the 
Union.  In  this  attempt  at  classification  there  are  doubtless 
errors  and  imperfections;  for  an  emigrant  from  Vermont  to 
Illinois  would  introduce  the  provincialisms  of  his  native  district 
into  his  new  residence.  Many  of  these  inaccuracies  are  also 
heard  in  England. 


■ctiUj 

Aim 

airy 

alien 

areUinietic 

arrant 

trter 

try 

attackted 

anywheres 

bacbelder 

bar 

becase 

bellowses 

ben 

bile 

bimebj 

bnst 

caired 

caze 

cheer 

ehimbly 

chist 

dar 

clotte 

crasidable 

eotch*d 

crick 

critter 

cnnnle 


for  actually. 
,,  earn. 
,f  area. 

„  always,  S.  W. 
„  arithmetic. 
«f  errand. 
.f  after. 
,»  e*era. 
„  attacked. 
„  anywhere. 
,,  bachelor. 
„  bear,  W. 
„  because. 
„  bellows. 
„  been,  N.  E. 
„  boil. 
„  by  and  by. 
„  burst. 
„  carried,  N.  E. 
„  because. 
„  chair. 
,,  chimney. 
„  chest,  N.  E. 
„  clear,  W. 
„  close. 
„  considerable. 
„  caught,  W. 
.,  creak. 
„  creature. 
„  colonel. 


curona 

for  curious. 

cupalo 

„  cupola. 

curchy 

„  curtesy. 

cuss 

„  curse. 

dar 

„  dare,  W. 

darter 

,,  daughter. 

deef 

„  deaf. 

dew 

„  do,  N.  E. 

deestrict 

,,  district,  N.  E. 

desput 

„  desperate,  N.  E 

dooz 

„  does,  N.  E. 

drap 

„  drop,  S. 

dreffle 

„  dreadful,  N.  E. 

dribble 

„  driblet 

drownded 

„  drown' d. 

druv 

,,  drove. 

dubous 

„  dubious. 

eend 

„  end. 

everywheres 

„  everywhere. 

fer 

„  for. 

forrerd 

„  forward,  N.  E. 

fust 

„  first 

gal 

»  girl. 

gin 

„  given. 

gineral 

,,  general. 

git 

«  g«t. 

gownd 

„  gown. 

g^ievions 

„  grievous. 

gwine 

„  going,  S. 

har 

„  hair,  W. 
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iMIll 

forhe«Hb,3. 

hinkechec 

heodtr 

„  binder. 

hut 

„  h(.i.t. 

bolt 

„  hold. 

buff 

„  hoot. 

huU 

„  whole,  N.  E. 

bum 

„  home,  N.  E. 

humUr 

„  homelf,  M.  E. 

M«a 

„  idea,  S. 

Uwth 

)Mtl« 

UevM 


oot7 

wikin 

ickat 

pretty, 
piunpkii,. 

pi.™*,  N.  F, 
rocket. 

>le 

retl. 

lyther 
Bcb 

reilly. 
ralher, 

rinw. 

beomatU 

rheuDiUiMn. 

i*aiidic«. 
judge,  S.  £. 


learning. 

iMih. 

little. 


wOngt 
wflt 

r>iiu 


■ed,8.W. 
liDart,S. 


.  iliple,  W. 
eady. 
onf.  N.  E. 
reich,  W. 

„  atnpendoua. 

iielliiag,  N.  E 

"  told.  S.  E. 

to,  N.  E. 
„  there,  W. 
.,  told. 
■»el. 


„  MT,  a. 

„  bei«,S. 
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Americauifims  exhibit  themselves,  not  in  the  use  of  peculiar 
woids  and  pronnociatioiis  alone,  but  alao  in  some  points  of 
gnuomar.     Thus,  to  mention  a  few :  — 

The  termioatioa  -itg  tbr  abstract  noone  is  preferred  in  many 
cases  to  the  English  -nett;  so  that  we  have,  for  instance,  such 
words  as  oecovnttAUity,  instead  of  aeeountableneu ;  ofriutily  for 
obttueneu,  &c.  Of  a  like  nature  are  rendition  for  rendering, 
rtteroation  for  reterre. 

The  terminations  -er  and  •ett,  which  indicate  the  degrees  of 
comparison  of  adjectives,  are  often  discarded  for  the  adverbs 
ntore  and  moH,  even  before  monosyllables,  contrary  to  good  Eng- 
lish usage.  And  the  possessive  relation  is  often  denoted  by  the 
preposition  of,  where  the  termination  -'i  would  be  neater  and 
more  idiomatic. 

The  influence  of  the  French  language  seems  to  be  visible,  not 
only  in  the  preceding  instances,  but  also  in  the  use  of  the  definite 
article  before  the  names  of  diseases  ;  as,  the  gout,  the  consump- 
tion, the  headache,  the  eiysipelas,  &c. 

It  may  be  owing  to  the  influence  of  the  German  language,  in 
which  the  adverbs  are  nothing  but  apocopated  adjectivea,  that 
the  adjectival  ending  is  so  often  omitted  by  vulgar  speakers  ;  as, 
"I  have  got  wet  bad;"  "See  that  you  do  it  good;"  "He'll 
take  cold  ntre." 

Od  the  other  hand,  it  seems  owing  to  the  teachings  of  some 
priggish  pedagf^e,  who  had  learned  that  "adverbs  qualify 
verbs,"  and  knew  notliing  beyond  it,  that  adverbs  are  now  often 
employed  where  idiomatic  usage  requires  an  adjective  j  as,  "  I 
feel  very  JofiTy;"  "You  look  cAorminy/y,"  &c.  So  that  we  may 
expect  soon  to  hear,  "She  seems  ignorantly ;"  "He  became 
quite  cFcaifg,"  &c.  ;  and  to  be  unable  any  longer  to  make  the  dis- 
tinctioQ  between  "  He  feels  wannZy"  and  "He  feels  wnrm."  The 
ladies  seem  more  especially  to  affect  this  form  of  speech,  which  is 
more  common  at  the  South  than  at  the  North ;  whence  it  is  likely 
that  it  originated  in  a  Southern  boarding-school.  The  persons 
who  use  it  are  not  aware  that  it  is  reaUy  the  person  or  thing 
which  is  qualified  in  these  cases,  and  not  the  action  or  state 
of  being. 

Among  the  American  peculiarities  of  style,  one  of  the  most 
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remu^able  is  a  tendency  to  exaggeration.  "The  use  of  ex- 
travagant tcrma,"  saya  Dr.  Lieber,  in  one  of  his  letters  to  me 
on  the  subject,  "is  very  common.  These  are  often  used  by 
deficiently  educated  persons  who  edit  newspapers,  and  more 
frequently  by  the  same  class  of  people  when  speaking  in  public. 
In  the  South  and  West,  this  custom  prevails  to  a  greater  ext«Dt 
than  at  the  North.  '  This  is  the  finest  cow  in  the  State  of  Sonth 
Carolina,'  observes  one.  '  The  handsomest  woman  south  of  the 
Potomac,'  says  another.  And  a  man  who  kept  a  country  school 
with  ten  small  scholars  was  said  to  be  making '  bushels  of  money ' 
by  it." 

This  sort  of  exaggeration  frequently  assumes  the  form  of  what 
in  England  is  very  appropriBt«ly  termed  "  fine  writing,"  hot 
which  with  us  is  better  known  a8"highfaluten,"  Thus,  a  West- 
em  critic,  speaking  of  the  acting  of  a  Miss  Lc^an,  says  the  way 
in  which  she  chanted  the  Marseillaise  was  "  terrible  in  its  inten- 
si^,"  and  that  the  impression  made  "  must  create  for  her  a  name 
that  will  never  die."  This,  however,  "does  not  begin  "with 
Miss  Wyatt,  whose  performances  at  Springfield,  Illinois,  are 
thus  described  in  a  criticism  in  one  of  the  papers  of  that 
city!  — 

"  lUnmined  by  the  lyric  muse,  she  is  magnificent.  All  nerve, 
all  palpitation,  her  rounded  form  is  the  fittest  setting  for  her  dia- 
mond soul  1  She  has  grace  which  is  more  than  beaaty,  and  dis- 
tdsction  which  adorns  still  more  than  grace.  She  appears  the 
incarnation  of  genius  ! — it  struggles  within  her!  —  inspiration 
quivers  down  her  snow-white  arms,  and  trembles  on  her  fingers' 
ends, — passion  wrestles  in  her  quivering  fl'amc,  and  shudders 
through  her  limbs.  Her  soul  Bickers  in  every  accent,  and  looms 
up  in  every  pantomime,  while  serene  smiles  play  about  her 
month.  Her  draperj'  follows  her  gestures,  —  her  gestures  her 
passions.  Every  attitude  is  a  model,  everj-  pose  is  a  classic 
statue." 

"  The  very  opposite,"  says  Dr.  Lieber,  "  is  the  case  at  pres- 
ent in  England.  There  has  been  no  period  and  no  countiy  in 
which  perspicuity,  simphcity,  and  manliness  of  style  are  so  gen- 
eral as  at  present  in  English  Reviews  ;  even  newspapers,  e.  g.  the 
"London  Spectator,"  are  models  of  these  attributes  of  a  good 
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style.  Monckton  Milnes,  M.  P.,  told  me  he  had  not  the  least 
doubt  but  that  the  House  of  Commons  of  the  present  day  would 
not  stand  the  eloquence  of  Fox,  Sheridan,  or  Burke.  I  asked, 
*  What  would  they  do  ? '  '  The  members  would  instantly  leave 
their  seats,'  was  the  reply.  Mr.  Milnes  also  spoke  of  several 
American  writers  whose  style  was  correct ;  still,  he  could  always 
detect  some  florid  expression  characteristic  of  their  people." 

Before  closing  these  observations  on  American  provincialisms, 
I  should  do  injustice  to  previous  writers  on  the  same  subject,  not 
to  speak  of  their  works.  The  earliest  of  these,  as  far  as  my 
knowledge  extends,  is  that  of  Dr.  Witherspoon.  In  a  series  of 
essays  entitled  "  The  Druid,"  which  appeared  originally  in  a 
periodical  publication  in  1761,  he  devotes  numbers  5,  6,  and  7 
of  these  essays,  about  twenty  pages  in  all,  to  Americanisms, 
perversions  of  language  in  the  United  States,  cant  phrases,  &c. 
They  were  afterwards  published  in  his  collected  works,  in  4  vols. 
8vo,  Philadelphia,  1801,  and  may  be  found  in  the  fourth 
volume. 

The  most  impoiiAnt  work  of  the  kind  is  that  of  the  late  Hon. 
John  Pickering.  He  began  with  an  article  in  the  ^^  Memoirs  of 
the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,"  Boston.  This 
was  soon  after  enlarged  and  published  in  a  separate  volume 
entitled  "  A  Vocabulary,  or  Collection  of  Words  and  Phrases  which 
have  been  supposed  to  be  peculiar  to  the  United  States  of  America, 
To  which  is  prefixed  an  Essay  on  the  Present  State  of  the  English 
Language  in  the  United  Stales.^*  Boston,  1816.  pp.  206.  (Con- 
taining about  520  words.)  This  valuable  and  interesting  work 
received  much  attention,  and  in  the  following  year  appeared  a 
pamphlet,  entitled  "-4  Letter  to  the  Hon,  John  Pickering^  on  the 
Subject  of  his  Vocabulary,  or  Collection  of  Words  and  Phrases  sup- 
posed to  he  peculiar  to  the  United  States"  By  Noah  Webster. 
8vo.     Boston,  1817.     pp.  69. 

In  the  Transactions  of  the  Albany  Institute,  1830,  Vol.  I.,  is 
an  article  entitled  ^^  Notes  on  Mr,  Pickering^ s  Vocabulary ,  &c., 
with  Preliminary  Observations"  By  T.  Romcyn  Beck.  In  Mr. 
Sherwood's  '*  Gazetteer  of  Georgia"  is  a  glossary  of  words  pro- 
vincial in  the  Southern  States.  The  latest  work  on  pro^nincial- 
isms,  but   chiefly  of  errors  in  grammar,  is  ^^A   Grammatical 
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Corrector,  or  Vocabulary  of  the  Chmmon  Erron  of  Speech  ;  alphas 
heticat/i/  arranged,  corrected,  and  explained  for  the  Use  of  School* 
and  Private  IndividuaU."  By  Seth  T.  Ilurd.  12nio.  Philadel- 
phia, 1847.' 

Since  the  publication  of  the  flrat  edition  of  this  work,  there 
have  been  published  two  additions  of  a  work  entitled  "A  Collec- 
tion of  College  Words  and  Cutloms."  By  B.  H.  Hall.  12mo. 
Cambridge.  The  last  edition  in  1856.  This  is  a  very  complete 
work  in  its  way,  and  contains  many  Americanisms  which  origi- 
nated at  Colleges.  An  excellent  little  volume,  by  Dr.  A.  L. 
Elwyn  of  Philadelphia,  entitled  "  Glonary  of  Suppoted  Amencan- 
itme,"  has  also  appeared.  This  is  a  useful  work,  and  shows  how 
many  of  our  supposed  Americanisms  are  really  English. 

As  the  charge  has  been  frequently  made  against  us  by  Eng- 
lish critics  of  pen'erting  our  vernacular  tongue,  and  of  adding 
naelcsB  words  to  it,  it  will  not  be  out  of  place  to  state  here  that, 
in  the  belief  of  the  author,  the  English  language  is  in  no  part 
of  the  world  spoken  in  greater  purity  by  the  great  mass  of  the 
people  than  in  the  United  States.  In  making  this  assertion,  he 
does  not  depend  wholly  on  bis  own  obser\ation ;  It  has  repeat- 
edly been  made  by  intelligent  Englishmen  who  have  travelled  In 
ttie  United  States,  and  had  an  opportunity  of  judging.  On  this 
subject,  the  author  of  an  English  work,  entitled  the  "Back- 
woods of  Canada,"  has  the  following  judicious  remarks :  — 

"  With  the  exception  of  some  few  remarkable  expressions, 
and  an  attempt  at  introducing  fine  words,  the  lower  order  of 
Yankees  have  a  decided  advantage  over  our  English  j>easantry 
in  the  use  of  grammatical  language  :  they  speak  better  English 

1  In  preparing  this  work,  I  have  examined  all  the  Kngtisli  provincial 
gloMarioB,  and  the  principal  EngliBli  diotionnrips  ;  trliicli  it  was  nrcesHaiy  to 
do,  in  orJi-T  to  know  what  words  and  phrasoa  were  ellll  provincial  in  Eng- 
land. Many  of  tlic  tacts  in  that  portion  of  llie  Introduction  wliith  treata 
of  Engtitii  dialects  hare  been  drawn  from  similar  emajB  appended  (o  Ihe 
several  glossaries.  But  I  am  chiefly  indebted  to  the  enlarged  Preface  tn 
Dr.  Boswonh's  Anglo-Saxon  Dictionary,  which  preients  the  best  historical 
analysis  extant  of  the  Engllsli  language ;  and  to  the  admirable  and  later 
work  of  Professor  Latham,  "  The  English  Language,"  London,  IBJl,  which 
It  unquestionably  the  most  Taloable  work  on  English  philology  and  grtm- 
mar  which  has  yet  appeared. 
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than  you  will  bear  from  persons  of  the  same  class  in  any  part  of 
England,  Ireland,  or  Scotland ;  a  fact  that  we  should  be  unwill- 
ing to  allow  at  home."  —  p.  83. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Witherspoon,  President  of  Princeton  College, 
bom  and  educated  in  Scotland,  made  a  similar  remark  in  1784. 
In  an  essay  on  the  language,  he  says :  — 

**The  vulgar  in  America  speak  much  better  than  the  vulgar 
in  Great  Britain,  for  a  very  obvious  reason  ;  namelj',  that  being 
much  more  unsettled,  and  moving  frequently  from  place  to  place, 
they  are  not  so  liable  to  local  peculiarities  either  in  accent  or 
phraseolc^\"  —  Works,  Vol.  IV.  p.  281. 

The  "  London  Quarterly  Review," in  noticing  Silliman's  "Trav- 
els in  England,"  quotes  his  remark  on  the  use  of  the  English  lan- 
guage in  England  and  in  America,  wherein  the  Professor  insists 
that  it  is  *'  more  correctly  spoken  at  this  time  (1805)  b}'  the  mass 
of  the  Americans  than  by  the  mass  of  the  English  nation." 
"This  assertion,"  adds  the  reviewer,  "  is  founded  upon  a  com- 
mon and  very  easy  mistake  as  to  the  nature  of  provincial  dia- 
lects, and  upon  a  curious  fact  in  the  historj'  of  language.  There 
are  no  provincial  dialects  in  America  :  emigrants  from  all  parts 
of  Great  Britain  have  met  there,  and  intermixed  with  each  other, 
and  with  natives  of  the  country.  The  peculiarities  of  dialect 
have  necessarily  been  melted  down  into  the  general  speech,  which 
is  common  English ;  and  this  is  the  language,  therefore,  which 
all  children  learn  as  their  mother  tongue.  The  low-bred  Lon- 
doner does  not  transmit  his  vulgar  shibboleth,  and  the  child  of 
the  Northumbrian  is  free  from  the  burr  which  sticks  in  the  throat 
of  his  father.  Dialects  can  only  be  preserved  by  collective  bodies 
speaking  the  language  which  the}'  acquired  in  their  youth  ;  they 
cannot  therefore  continue  in  promiscuous  colonics." — Vol.  15, 
p.  61. 

We  cannot  say  as  much,  however,  in  favor  of  our  literary  dia- 
lect. The  ripest  scholars  among  us  acknowledge  the  fact  that 
in  the  best  authors  and  public  speakers  of  Great  Britain  there  is 
a  variety  in  the  choice  of  expressions,  a  correctness  in  the  use  of 
the  particles,  and  an  idiomatic  vigor  and  raciness  of  style  to 
which  few  or  none  of  our  writers  can  attain.  The  unfortunate 
tendency  to  favor  the  Latin  at  the  expense  of  the  Saxon  ele- 
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meat  of  our  language,  which  social  and  educational  causes  have 
long  tended  to  foster  in  the  mother  country,  has  with  us  received 
an  additional  impulse  from  the  great  admixture  of  fi^rciguers  in 
our  population.  It  is  not  likely  that  the  pure  old  idiomatic  Eng- 
lish style  can  ever  be  restored  in  tbis  country ;  but  there  is  no 
good  reason  to  doubt  that  the  fiisbn  of  the  present  rather  heto- 
rt^neous  elements  of  which  our  society  is  composed  will  result 
in  the  production  of  a  style  and  a  literature  which  will  also  have 
their  beauties  and  their  merits,  although  flishioned  after  a  some- 
what different  model. 
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AMERICAN  WORDS  AND  PHRASES, 


A. 


A  1.  The  highest  classification  of  a  vessel  on  Lloyd's  list.  Some- 
times "copper-bottomed"  is  added.  Years  ago  it  was  common 
to  see  the  mark  appended  to  the  name  of  a  vessel  in  an  advertise- 
ment for  freight  or  passengers.  So  far  the  term  and  its  use  are 
Englbh;  but,  in  a  commercial  country,  the  use  of  such  terms  is 
often  extended  beyond  their  original  application. 

It  is  well  known  to  those  who  are  in  turn  well  known  to  Stewart,  and  who  stand 
on  his  books  rated  A  No.  1  for  the  len^h  of  their  bills,  that  the  fitting  out  a 
joung  lady  nowadays  for  a  winter  season  in  town,  or  a  summer  season  at  a 
watering-place,  assimilates  more  nearly  to  preparing  a  vessel  for  a  voyage 
around  the  world  than  any  other  analogous  undertaking.  —  N.  Y.  Commercial 
AdverHser. 

Hie  Niagara,  New  Orleans,  and  Louisville  packet  is  one  of  the  most  mag^ 
nificent  steamen  now  running  the  river.  Her  interior  arrangements  are  com- 
plete, and  her  officers  A  No,  1.  —  Western  Paper. 

Got  a  prime  nigger,  said  the  slave-dealer;  an  A  numbw  one  cook  and  no 
mistake !    Picked  her  up  cheap.  —  Mrs.  Stowe^  Dred^  Vol.  I.  p.  813. 

Abargoin.  The  term  **  aborigines  "  is  corrupted  by  some  of  the  illit- 
erate people  of  the  West  into  Abergoins  or  Abrogans. 

Abiflselfa.  A,  by  itself,  A.  It  will  be  recollected  by  many  that  in 
the  olden  time  the  first  letter  of  the  alphabet  was  denominated 
^^abisselfa"  when  it  formed  a  syllable  by  itself,  as  in  the  word 
ahle.  The  scholar,  in  spelling  the  word,  was  taught  to  say,  *^  a,  by 
itself,  a  (rapidly,  aUsselfd),  6,  /,  e,  6/e,  dble.^^  We  derive  this 
word  and  the  use  of  it  from  England,  where  it  is  used  in  Suffolk 
oounty.    See  Moor's  Glossary. 

To  aboUtloiilxe.    To  convert  to  the  doctrines  of  the  abolitionists. 


AboliUoadom.    Said  in  the  CoDfederat«  States,  during  Ihe  late  civil 
var,  of  the  loyal  States. 

They  [ihr  p<'opk  of  Tennetipp]  cumot  be  told  to  AboUHimdom.  —  KniamlU, 


Ight  is  to  do  it  well- 
id  if  I  di'ln't  p\e  it  to  b«r  ahoat  riffiU,  then 

ma  Knstna^  Sioria. 


r«n™ 

t  ftfyultr,  18fiT. 

About  Right.     To  do 

a  thiiiK 

I  Ml 

f"i.I  nf  th.  nl,l 

there '» 

■.  «U.-^ 

Above  o 

ne'8  Bend. 

Out  of  o 

the  Western  States 

Aboi-t 

same  8 

gnificatiou. 

Iri. 

II  nut  ailempt  to  describe 

«si"- 

1.  —  CrootfO,  Tour  doim 

power.     A  common  exprearioD  in 
I  huckleberry  is  a  vulgarism  of  Um 


It  Feale'i 


Above  Par.  A  temi  originally  applied  to  stocks,  but  often  1 
ferrtwl  to  other  thinffs  which  are  superior;  an.  "  Tliis  liorse  is 
par;"  "These  goods  are  alwve  par;  "  meiiiiing  tliat  tliey  are  . 
the  ordinary  standard,  better  than  cominoD. 

Above   Snakes.      EnafK'''"at*d   cant   for    "from   the   ground," 
more  than  above  the  groimd. 

Tlio.p  two  Mil  KentUPki«in.  with  Ihfir  liifled  chins,  somiVhen 
feet  niHTr  m-itri,  —  IFort/r j'j  Tr^mli  in  lie  Umttd  SMa. 

Vo  abeqaatnlate.    To  nin  away,  to  abscond.     A  factitious  vutgaj-iairf 

W wi"  iiurmiden^  hy  his  h«il,who  was  SMurily  f" 

court,  fearing  he  was  >>>niit  lo  abiqaatiitlt.  ^.V.  Y.  Iffraii, 

A  railmid  stalion-maiitpr  It  Oukdile  hns  nbpjualHlnttd  Kiih  fundi  Iwlongifl 
totherailmadaiidvarious  individuals.  — A'.  F.  Tribonr. 

Hopc'i  briithtoit  rlniona  aitqwUulnlt  with  their  pilden  pronii>e9  before  tl 
least  eland  of  disappointment,  and  leave  not  ■  shinpluter  behind  —  J~ 
SiTPumt,  Vol.  I.  p.  309. 
AocoTdlng  to  Gticter.     Gunter  waa  a  diatinguished  aritlimetai 
and  the  inventor  of  a  chain  and  scale  for  measuring.     The  Ik 
I       of  Kliude  Islaiitt,  both  colonial  and  recent,  refeiriiig  to  n 
>       say,  "All  ca^kH  shall  be  ganged    by  the  rule  c^ommonly  -jj 
'      'ganging    by   Guiiter.' "      This   refers   to  the   inatrumeut  J 
),.,A,  "Gunter's  Slide-rule,"  aiiapted  for  gauging.     Heiic 
,         rectly  and  properly  done  is  said  to  be  "  according  to  Gunter.H 

Mr.  K ,  a  respected  dliien  ol  Detroit,  ha«  pabllshad  a  Icti 

>  ^     nnentini;  General  Caas  from  Ihe  charge  of  having  defrai  ded  h 

the  land  speculations.     He  is  positive  that  all  was  dona  ocoonfiiiy  to  C 
■'    N.T.  Tribmt. 

The  expre.s9ion  "according  to  Hoyle"  is  i 
old  fellow,  who  never  played  a  game  of  whist  tu  hb  11 
md  "  according  to  Hodge." 


ACC— ACR  3 

Aoeonnt.    "  These  hogs  are  of  no  account,"  roeaning  of  no  value. 

The  word  is  used  in  the  Weat  to  the  exclusion  of  other  shadee 

of  tneftning.     See  No  Account. 
Aooonntablllty.     The  state  of  being  accountable.     In  England,  the 

form  accoiirtliMene$f  U  used.     The  same  difference  is  observable 

in  a  nnmber  of  words. 
Aoeqnla.    (Span.)     TLa  iirij^tiDg  ditches  used  in  Texas  and  New 

Hexioo  are  called  ^cejuins.     The  larger  or  principal  one,  which 

aappliea  the  unaller,  is  called  the  Aceijuia  Madre,  or  maia  ditch. 

Tba  word  ia  mnetunes  spelled  azequia  or  teqaia. 


— JJi»  Com.     An  expression  of  recent  origin,  which 
rafesa  or  ackiiowiecige 


AboUUondom.  Said  in  the  Confederate  States,  during  the  late  ciril 
var,  of  tlie  loy&l  States. 

Thfv  [ih*  people  of  Tf  Dnenec]  cannot  be  lold  to  MoUtiemiom.  —  KitoaUU, 
TrnntHft  RfffiUtr.  ISfiT. 
About  Rlsht.     Tu  do  a  thin^  nhnut  right  is  to  do  it  well. 

I  Trll  rriiil  of  Ih«  old  mm;  and  if  I  dMn't  give  it  to  her  about  right,  then 
there  "t  none  o'  me,  thm  's  all.  — Nta  f.Hi/lniui  Siorirt. 

AboT0  one's  Bend.  Out  of  one's  power.  A  common  expression  in 
the  We8tt>r[i  States.  Above  one'i  kvcHeberri/  13  a  vulgarism  of  the 
same  sigiiiRcation. 


I  shall  not  sttempt  (o  describe  th^,  ^ym.nt  of  bill.  ••ntiMt^  dartiiB  Uie  re 
mg  irml.  —  CrocktU,  Tour  dom  E^tap^lta. 

AW.  !•„.     A  «™  oriEi„al.j^O"„?"SS;  .^™l""Si °i.f  >•,. 

ferred  to  otl.er  things  wliicli  wPimt*,atvr}tr  "'^^^^''T^JtsSiJmx^it.  -^ 

ftt  ti»  BvrlkBKlttb  COBDlT  Omit*  ****Vr       i^   t*» 

par;"  "  These  goods  are  aliov%Mel  ol »»UijBroii tot fl»«»W"w '»•«'■"' ™ 

the  ordinary  standard,  betl^r  t^'^^g  CrilwwB,  of  C«iad«».  !««•  »""" 

Above  Bnakes.      Eiaffirerat^d  i*i»'"'»*'H'*""'Jf*l.S'S'?h«Jli^«»il"'jo 

more  than  above  the  ground.  K^n.  i^J-^Jf^'^SK;  Jolii^Bri.. 

Those  iwo  Oil  Ken(urki.n«.  with  jSia  l«roW^»"  J—*-  ^  „     ,         ,  , 

feet  nb.:^<  tfaka.  -  Wortlts''  Tr«vd>     (JoImmI  Orabb,  of  th«  ^lit^  RegitOM^J 

To  abequatulato.    To  nm  away,  ^^^^'^Jjo?^-;;,™^^^ 

W_™  ,n„onde^  b,  hi^Ul^^.j5-J- 
court,  tesnnff  he  was  eboiit  (n  nlnTHiMMM.   I"""  V"^  "■"  ""  "" 

A  r.iWd  mlion.m«(er  M  0.l<dif''5taob  SBBdferf,  «•*  38  year^iras  iasUa 
to  the  railrond  and  various  individual»,.j;S  u  dMth  «l  «»  """^ '*»?":2r^^' 

Hope's  brifihtoM  vi-ions  a4.9tm(i,tiPlrt»i^^^S-rAp«flVl»,  •«->»» 'rtlcD 
lea-l  eloiid  of  disappointment,  uid  C.SS-i^'-?- »' 'T'^tf.tf' H^  VJ^m  i -'"  ] 
fl(nii<™,  Vol.  [.  p  SOS.  ^SShHHiKl  hlM  "u*  '•'•i'l't.    He  l«-»e  »  wii«  1 

Aocordlog  to  Ounter.  Giinter  iras  a  distinguish  ad  aritiimetician, 
and  the  inventor  of  a  chain  and  scale  for  measuring.  The  Laws 
I  of  Rhode  I»>land,  both  colonial  and  recent,  referring  to  measures, 
.'  Bay,  "  Al!  casbt  aliall  be  gauged  by  the  rule  commonly  called 
'  'gauging  by  Guiiter.' "  This  refers  to  the  instrnment  called 
„.  \,  "Gunter's  Slide-rule,"  adapted  for  gauging.  Hence  anything  cor- 
rectly and  properly  done  is  said  to  be  "  according  to  (iunter." 

Mr.  K ,  a  resptvled  ciliien  of  Detroit,  has  published  a  letter  entirely  ex- 

A      onemtine  General  Ta"*  from  the  ebarES  of  having  defrauded  hi*  swociation  in 
the  land  speculations.     He  it  positive  that  all  was  done  according  10  Gtmltr.  — 
■     y.T.  Tribunt. 

The  expression  "according  to  Hoyle  "  is  also  oomnion;  and  an 
old  fellow,  who  never  played  a  game  of  whist  in  his  life,  always 
said  "according  to  Hodge." 


ACC— ACR  3 

Aoooant.     "  These  hoge  are  of  no  aceount,"  meaning  of  no  valtM. 

The  word  is  used  in  the  West  to  the  exclusion  of  other  shades 

of  ineBning.     See  No  Account. 
AoeonntabUlty.     The  state  of  being  acoountsble.    In  England,  the 

form  aeeoaniMentit  is  used.     The  Bsme  difference  is  observable 

in  a  number  of  words. 
Aceqoia.  (Span.)    The  irrigating  ditches  used  in  Texas  and  New 

Mexico  ore  called  Acequira.     The  larger  or  principal  one,  which 

supplies  tiie  smaller,  is  colled  the  Acequta  Madre,  or  main  ditch. 

The  word  is  sometimes  spelled  aztquta  or  zeqvia. 

Aa  the  muetang  pprBug  over  the  irjaia,  the  flawing  >kirt  of  ths  muiga  WM 
pnffrd  forwud.  —  ifiync  Stid,  Tht  War  Trail 

To  aoknowlodga  the  Corn.  An  expression  of  recent  origin,  which 
has  now  become  very  common.  It  means  to  confess  or  acknowledge 
a  charge  or  imputation.     The  following  story  is  told  as  the  origin  of 

y       the  phrase  :  — 

y  Some  jesra  t^,  *  nw  ciutomer,  from  (he  upper  country,  determined  to  try  hit 

fortanc  &(  New  Orleuia.  Accordingly  he  provided  himaetf  wilb  twu  flat-boita, 
—  one  Uden  with  com  and  the  olber  with  pnHtoes,  —  «rid  down  the  river  he 

coime  be  commenetd  bflting,  «nd,  his  luck  proving  unfortunate,  he  loat.  When 
hia  iDouey  waa  gone,  he  bet  bis  "truck  ;"  and  the  com  and  polaloes  followed 
the  money.  At  last,  when  eompietely  cleaned  out,  he  returned  lo  hia  boate  at 
the  wharl  ;  when  the  evidences  of  a  new  misfonune  presented  tbemselvea. 
Ilirnngh  some  accident  or  other,  the  flat-bnat  containing  the  corn  waa  aunk,  and 
a  total  losa.    Consoling  himself  as  well  aa  he  could,  be  went  to  aleep,  dreaming 

disturbed  by  the  "  child  of  chance."  who  had  arrived  to  lake  possession  of  the 
tiTO  boala  as  hia  winnings.  Slowly  awakening  from  his  sleep,  onr  hero,  rub- 
tring  his  eye*  and  looking  the  man  in  the  face,  replied:  "  Stranger,  /  adctunol- 
tdgt  (Ae  cum,  — take  'em;  bntthe  potaloeayou  can't  have,  by  thunder!  " — PillM- 
Jurj  Commeraal  Advtrtutr, 

The  Evening  Mirror  very  naively  comes  ontand  adtnoidedgulkt  com,  admits 
that  a  demand  was  made,  &c.  — Vtw  Ynri  ffernU,  lant  2J,  1846. 

Enongfa,  said  the  Captain.  I  'm  hoaxed,  I  'm  glorioiuly  hoaxed.  ! adBotBltdgt 
lie  oom.  —Pitiiitgi/rom  the  Pioayant,  p.  80. 

NotH  al  my  enterprises,  however,  hare  been  omitted;  and,  though  a  portion 
of  my  "Confeaaions"  may  by  Bome  be  considered  injudicioua,  1  prefer  frankly 
to  actaomlidgt  Iht  com  vbeiever  I  have  had  ■  hand  in  plucking  it  —  P.  T, 
Samum. 

Aoroaa  Iiota.    By  short  cats,  in  the  quickest  manner. 

I  swore  in  yanvoo,  when  my  enemies  were  looking  me  in  the  face,  that  I 
would  iciid  them  to  bell  ocroM  Jott  if  they  meddled  with  me — Spttckof  Bri^iam 
r«mg,  ISST. 


2  ABO— ACC 

Abolltiondom.    Said  in  the  Con/ederate  States,  during  the  late  civil 

war,  of  the  loyal  States. 

Thty  [[ht  pfojile  of  Tenneteeo]  cannot  be  told  la  AMitinadom.  —KmiatiaU, 
Ttnmurt  Rliptltr,  ISflT. 

About  Right.     To  do  a  thiiip;  iihiui  right  is  to  do  it  well. 

I  fell  f.>ii1  of  the  olii  msre;  Rnd  if  I  di^ln't  Rive  it  to  hw  about  right,  then 
there  •«  none  o"  me,  thai  ■»  ill.  —Ntv  Eagb.nd  Sroria. 

Above  one's  Bend.    Out  of  oni 

the  Western  States.     Above  o 
satne  >!igiii(icatiou. 

I  Phall  nut  Bttempt  lo  describe  ttf"""'^ 
«S  brr^l.  -  Croci^a,  Tour  do™  /^m^il™' 
Above  Par.  A  tem,  ori,inall:^Ol.  Tuj^^  ,^^J,'^&''IA'^^^_ 
ferred  to  other  things  which  aJXart,  Hhmitr  Mid  '''™"*Sj^rt'^«'^^'.  """ 
par ; "  "  These  goods  are  altov^oai  a^^m^on (or  Uw •»»iito«  Dwabw  tM 
the  ordinary  stwidard.  better  tP'^-JJ^  (M^^^  of  CadM,  h"  remer, 
Above  Snakes.  Eiagfferat^d «i»  followiBB Bm»iou to 8m«  ^'^^'JiSIJ it 
mo«  th.n  above  the^uud.  KT-JSten^'^ 'f.^'^^ 

llinse  twolmll  Kftntii<'kiin<.with2TKndl>nM>r,tvoTBH^  ^     ,         ^  , 

-W„rilfs;  TrarA    OoIomI  Gmbb,  Of  the  BLith  BesInMit, ) 


s's  power,     A  common  expreaaion  in 
ne't  huckleberrji  i^  *■  vulgariam  of  the 


To  alMqnatulate.     To  n 


«.  tile  railmad  an  

Hope's  brichtd  vtHions  a^/tutluti!^*^, 
:loud  of  diMppoiotment,  and  l^mem 


It  olut'^*"^- 


leut  c 


oa,  acalnat  wb 


■BUB  oTfaroken 


Aocording  to  Onnter.  Gunter  was  a  dirtinguished  arithmetician, 
and  the  inventor  of  a  chain  and  scale  for  measuring.  The  Laws 
of  Rhode  Island,  both  colonial  and  recent,  refprring  t<i  measures, 
say,   "All   caskit  shall   be  gauged    by  the   rnle   commonly   called 

'     'gau^ng  by  Gunter.'"      This  refers  to  the  instrument  called 

.\,  "  Gunter's  Slide-rule,"  adapted  for  gauging.     Ueuce  anything  cor- 
rectly and  properly  done  is  .said  to  be  "according  to  Gunter." 
Mr.  K ,  a  n»poi>led  citil'n  of  Dclroit,  he.-  publi«hed  ■  Ipltir  sntirely  tx- 

*      oneralinB  General  Ca^i  from  the  charge  of  having  defrauded  hii  awnoiation  in 
the  land  speculations.     He  in  positive  that  (ll  wu  done  acconiMy  to  Gintrr.  — 
■    X.  r.  T>-ib«nt. 

The  expression  "according  to  Hoyle"  is  also  common;  and  an 
old  fellow,  who  never  played  a  game  of  whist  in  his  life,  always 
Bud  "  according  to  Uodgt." 


ACC— ACK  3 

AoconDt.    "  Tbese  hogs  are  of  no  accounf,"  meaning  of  no  Talne. 

The  word  is  used  in  the  West  to  the  exclusion  of  other  ehadea 

of  meaning.     See  No  Aceowtl. 
AocooDtabillty.    The  state  of  being  accountable.    In  England,  th« 

form  accounlablenest  is  used.     The  same  difference  is  observable 

in  B,  nnrober  of  words. 
Aoeqnia.  (Span,)     The  irrigating  ditohes  used  in  Texas  and  Now 

Mexico  are  called  Aceguiat.     The  larger  or  principal  one,  which 

supplies  the  smaller,  is  called  the  Actqaia  Madre,  or  nukin  ditch. 

The  word  is  sometimes  spelled  azequia  or  zequla. 


To  Aoknowledga  Hie  Coin.    An  expression  of  recent  origin,  which 
has  now  become  very  common.     It  means  to  confess  or  acknowledge 
a  charge  or  imputation.    The  following  atorj  is  told  as  the  origin  of 
9      the  phrase  ;  — 

■7  Some  j'ean  m^,  ■  nv  ciutomer,  from  tbe  upper  couatry,  determined  la  tr}!  hii 

(ortune  at  New  Orleans.  Accordingly  he  provided  bimaelf  wilh  twu  fl»l-l>Mle, 
—  one  laden  with  earn  and  tlie  other  with  potiloes.  — and  down  the  riTer  he 
went.  The  nighl  after  his  arrival  he  went  up  toWD,  to  a  gambling-houte.  Of 
coane  he  commeoced  betting,  and,  hia  lock  proving  nnfortanale,  he  lost.  When 
hii  money  was  gone,  he  bet  bia  "truck  j  "  and  the  com  and  potatoes  followed 
the  money.  At  last,  when  completely  cleaned  out,  he  relumed  to  his  boats  at 
the  wharf ;  when  the  evidencea  of  a  new  miafortuLe  presented  theoiKlves. 
Thmogh  aome  accident  or  other,  the  Hal-boat  ctintaining  the  com  was  sunk,  and 
•  total  loas.  Consoling  himaelf  aa  well  aa  be  eonid,  he  went  to  aleep,  dreaming 
of  gamblers,  polatocK,  and  com.  It  was  scarcely  lunriie,  however,  when  be  waa 
dialurtwd  by  the  "  child  of  chance,"  who  had  arrived  to  take  poseeaeion  of  the 
two  boats  aa  his  winningii.  Slowly  awakening  from  hia  sleep,  our  hero,  mb- 
hiag  hia  eyea  and  looking  the  roan  in  the  lace,  replied:  "Stranger,  /  ootannrf- 
tJg*  (Jlecmt,  —  lake  'em;  but  the  potatoes  you  onn'fhave,  by  thunder  I  " — Pttlt- 
bmrg  Canmtrdal  Adwrtiir. 

"ne  Evening  Ulrrar  verr  nalrelv  comes  ont  and  aetnoaltdgrtlkt  torn,  admlla 
aiatadeinandwumBde,'&c.  — Vev  York  Bemld,  Jam  gj,  18«. 

Eoon^,  aald  the  Captain.   I'm  hoaxed,  I'm  gloriously  hoaxed.  I  aebi'tieltdgt 
tit  oorn.  —Pidangifnm  (At  Pionjaiie,  p.  60. 

None  of  my  enterpriaes,  however,  have  been  omitted  i  and,  though  a  portion 
of  my  "  CoDfeaaions  "  may  by  ao 
'   >U<Mrwwherev« 


Aoroaa  t^ta.    Bj  short  cnte,  in  the  qnickest  mauner. 

I  swore  In  Nanvoo,  when  my  eoemlea  were  looking  me  In  the  face,  that  I 
would  send  tbem  lohellacroas  fots  if  tbey  meddled  with  me.  —  Bptech  of  Brii^nm 


ACT— ADV 

Acting  aa;  fulfilling  the  duties;  holding  the  position  of.  It 
is  8»id  of  one  who,  not  fonu&llj  inducted  into  an  ofGce  or  poeition, 
performs  the  duties  of  it  ad  inMn'm;  as  "Acting  Governor," 
"Acting  Pastor,"  &c. 
Aotlon.  An  amusing  article  appeared  in  the  "National  Intelli* 
gencer,"  Washington,  in  1646,  on  the  abuse  of  this  word.  The 
writer  Bays;  — 

"  The  procttdingt  of  Congreas ;  the  decmm  at  Coogrtn,  or  either  Hduh  j  the 
vote  of  the  Serwte  crof  the  Hoaae,  preliminary  or  final;  the  connrfemfiQii  of  > 
Ull  or  meunre;  the  Kj/italart  of  the  Preaident  kfter  >  bill  hu  puaed  both 
Honaea;  or  the  lunctHn  or  ofproval  o[  the  Preeident, — theee  are  modes  ef 
utpreaaioB  no  longer  known.  The  vordi  I  underacore  have  disappeared  — gone 
for  ever,  it  would  seem,  flobody  hears  of  them  more,  [t  is  the  action  of  the 
House,  or  the  House  taking  action ;  the  oofioii  of  the  Senate,  or  the  Senate  taking 
adiaiti  or  what  action  will  the  House  take,  or  what  action  will  the  Senate  take; 
or  both  Houses  are  waiting  for  the  mUim  of  the  Preaident." 

Adam  and  Eve.    (^Aplectum  hyemale.)    Futtj  root,  so  called  from  the 
bulb  of  the  preceding  year  being  always  connected  with  the  new 

To  admlie.     1.  To  wonder  at;  to  be  affected  with  slight  surprise.  — 
Ray. 

In  New  England,  particularly  in  Maine,  the  word  is  used  in  this 
sense.     Some  of  the  old  English  writers  so  emp1o;ped  it. 

I  perceive  these  lords 
At  thia  encounler  do  ao  much  arfmirc, 
That  they  devour  their  reason.  —  Bhakiptart, 
2.  To  like  very  much.     This  verb  is  often  and  very  absurdly  tised 
in  New  England  in  such  expressions  as,  "  I  should  admire  to  see  the 
President." 
Adobtea.    (Span,  adobes.)    Sun-baked  brick  used  for  building  honjes, 
fortifications,  and  making  enclosures,  in  Texas,  New  Mexico,  &c. 

The  large  and  economical  adobt  brick,  hardened  in  the  aun  and  without  fire, 
supersedea  other  mateiiala  for  walla  and  fences  in  this  dry  almospheni  [that  of 
the  great  Plaiua],  and,  as  in  Syria  and  Egypt,  rasjats  decay  for  centuries.  —  W. 
GUpia  in  Nat.  Intel.,  1867. 

Adulterer.    A  person  who  adulterates. 

One  of  the  gentlemen,  while  convening  with  the  Committee,  remarked  that 
his  friend  (indicating  him)  knew  alt  about  the  idolteration  of  liquon;  .  .  . 
whereopon  the  prOTerbinl  juker,  Mr.  Thaddeus  Stevens  (chairman  of  the  Coni- 
miUoe),saidi  "Then  let  the  orfnttertr  apeak  for  hinueU,"  — AT.   T.Straid.il 

March,  laea. 

AdTenUam.     See  ifiUerum. 
AdventLit    See  UitttrUe. 


AFF— AGTJ  5 

AJBnlty.  A  man  or  s  woman  for  whom  on«  of  the  opposite  Bex  feels 
a  strong  attachment,  amountiDg  to  a  paagion;  indeed,  eo  stroDg  it 
this  passion  claimed  to  be,  that  husbands  leave  their  wives,  and 
wives  their  husbands,  for  one  for  whom  they  possess  a  stronger 
affection,  and  between  whom  thej  pretend  there  is  a  stronger  affin- 
ity. This  individual  they  call  their  "  affinity,"  The  following 
example  conveys  the  meaning  of  the  word :  — 

"  AiD't  Ttieron  Goihar  &  nunied  mm  7  "  [iDquired  Joaiih  AUtn'i  wife  of  Uin 
BrUv  Bobbel]. 

"Oh,  yw,  K>m8," 

"Some!  "  I  TepckUd  in  >  cold  icccdL  "He  li  either  mirried,  or  he  luin't 
married,  oae  ot  Ihe  other;  "  and  igBin  I  repetled  coldly,  '*  It  be  a  married  man, 

Beuiy?" 

"Oh,  Tea,  he  hat  b*en  a  married  mm  >  few  timet,  or  what  the  cold  world  calls 
Bunviug,  — he  has  got  a  wife  now;  bnt  I  do  not  believe  he  ha«  found  hi*  o^nifj 
yet,  though  he  has  got  several  billiof  divorcement  from  varioiu  wimmeo,  trying 
to  find  ha."—BeUg  Bobbet,  p.  190. 

'■  Says  the  [i.  e.  Bliu  Bobbet],  '  When  a  woman  finda  that  ber  soul  ii  clogg«d 
■Dd  hampered,  it  ii  ■  duty  she  owes  to  her  higher  nature  to  find  relief."  " 

■■  Says  I  [i.  e.  Josiah  Allen's  wife], '  When  a  womsn  han  such  feelin's,  instead 
dt  learin'  her  husband,  and  goio'  round  hunlin'  up  an  affiiuttt,  let  her  take  a 
good  thoroughwort  puke.'  "  —  Ihid.,  p.  337. 

Referring  lo  tbe  four  millions  of  Spirilualisla  which  Judge  Edmunds  declaied 
to  be  in  the  Uniled  Statea,  J.  Warren  Chuie  allinnii  that  all  these  SpiritualisU 
accept  (he  doctrine  of  special  ii^jHtiVj  between  man  and  woman  :  affiaitiit  which 
imply  a  spiritual  relation  ot  the  sexes  higher  and  holier  than  that  of  marriage. 
—  Dixoti,  Spirilmal  Wivtt,  p.  7B, 

To  AfrioBiilxa.    To  place  ander  Negro  domination. 

AMoBnliBtloQ.     The  act  of  placing  under  Negro  domination.     Tbi> 

and  the  preceding  are  words  of  recent  introduction  by  Southern 

political  writers. 
After  Night    After  nightfall;  in  the  evening;  as,  "  A  meeting  will 

be  held  in  the  court-house  after  night."     This  expression  is  said  to 

be  peculiar  to  the  Middle  States.  —  Hard's  Grammatical  Corrector. 
Apiardleiite.     (Span.)     On  the  Mexican  frontier,  as  well  as  in 

Spanish  America,  any  distilled  liquor,  whether  rum,   brandy,  or 

General  Sherman,  in  speaking  of  a  dinner  at  San  Francisco,  on 
the  4th  July,  1848,  says;  — 

"  A  man  ot  some  note,  named  Sinclair,  presided,  and,  after  a  lubslantiil  meal 
and  a  reasonable  lupply  of  fljwntttmle,  we  began  the  toasts."  — Jfemoirs,  Vol.  1. 
p.  49. 

Acor-foity.    Aqaa-fortia,  vulgarly  so  called  at  tbe  South-west. 


Hit  doclon  fed  me  on  lodlum  let  and  epecac,  wmhed  doim  wilfa  myrtle  lei 
H  wi'n't  of  no  iii*niier  of  me;  Ihey  then  [ri?d  aguf-forti/,  —\i  it  hud  been  », 
hundred,  't  wouldn't  have  done.  —  N.  7.  Spirit  a/  At  Tima,  Fmntitr  Tal 

Aguy  nod  Agar  for  ague;  firer-an'-agai/ tor  "te\eT  and  ague;"ct 
moQ  among  the  uneducated,  wherever  this  disti-esaing  diseaM 
known.  The  word  ague  ia  pranounced  in  eome  localities  so  ae 
rhyme  with  plague. 

Ahead.  Forward,  in  advance.  This  word,  originuU;  a  aea.  term 
now  in  very  common  lue  by  all  clasaea  o(  sjieakera  and  writers. 

Our  bBDks,  being-  BoxiouB  to  make  moimy  for  their  slockbolde™,  are  proby 
right  t[>  drive  oAeoJ,  regardlesi  of  cwaqeciuenco,  &c.  —  ff,  T.  Com.  Jdc.,1 
SU,  IS4G. 

Agae.  Aakew;  as  "to  have  one's  hat  agee."  From  the  term  j7«eu 
in  driving  cattle. 

Airy.     Conceited.     Said  of  one  who  puts  on  airs. 

Alamo.     (Span.)     (Populus  monUifera.)     See  Collon-  Wood. 

Albany  Beef.  Sturgeon;  ao  called  because  a  part  of  the  sturgec 
fie»h  has  much  the  look,  and  not  a  little  of  the  taste,  as  well 
texture,  of  ox  muacle.  It  abouuda  in  the  Uudson  Biver,  anc 
much  eaten  in  the  city  of  Albany. 

Albany  Hemp.  (Urdca  Canadensis.)  Canada  nettle,  so  called  fi 
th<]  use  miulo  of  its  fibrous  bark. 

Albiuiy  Begenoy.  A  name  popularly  given  in  the  Uuit«d  States  t 
juntu  of  astute  Democratic  politicians,  having  their  head-quarl 
at  Albany,  who  controlled  the  action  of  the  Uetnocratic  party 
many  years,  and  hence  iiad  great  weight  in  national  politice 
WheeUr,  Did. 

Alcoholism.    The  practice,  the  results  of  using  alcohol;  drunk 

Threii  deaths  of  ntcohotiim ;  three  of  diseases  of  the  boaeii,  jointj,  ice. ;  fi 
of  the  brain  and  nerves.  — JV.  ¥.  Htrald,  March,  1862. 
Alder.  Beside  the  true  alders,  various  ahrnbs  belonging  to  quite  i 
ferent  families  are  so  called,  generally  on  account  of  a  re«embla 
in  the  le.-ives;  thus.  Rhamnui  alnifloras  (alder-leaved  buckthorn' 
"  dwarf  alder;"  Clelhra  alnifolia  (aweet  pei)per-buah)  is  "spike 
or  "white   alder;"   Prinot   verticiUatus  (winter   berry)  is   "bl; 

Alenife,  plar.  Alewives.  {Alosa  vemalu,  Storer.)  A  fish  of 
herring  kind,  abounding  iu  the  waters  of  New  England.  Id  Me 
land  and  Virginia  they  are  called  "  old  wives;  "  Aleiohap,  pi 
AUwhapi,  in  Connecticut. 


ALF— ALK  7 

The  iiAine  Appears  to  be  an  Indian  one,  though  it  is  somewhat  changed,  as  ap- 
pears bj  the  earliest  account  we  have  of  it  In  former  times,  the  Indians  made 
use  of  these  fish  to  manure  their  lands,  as  the  menhaden  are  now  used.  Mr. 
Winthrop  says :  **  Where  the  ground  is  bad  or  worn-out,  they  put  two  or  three 
of  the  fishes  called  aloof es  under  or  adjacent  to  each  com-hill ;  whereby  they  had 
many  times  a  double  crop  to  what  the  ground  would  otherwise  have  produced* 
The  Englbh  have  learned  the  like  husbandry,  where  these  aloo/es  come  up  in 
great  plenty."  — Philosophical  Trans.,  1678. 

High  up  in  the  open  fire-place  were  two  dozen  hard-wood  rods,  that  severally 
supported  about  a  dozen  gaxperaux,  or  ahwiveSy  that  were  undergoing  the  process 
of  smoking.  —  5affi  SUi.h,  Wise  Saws,  p.  128. 

Alfalfa.  A  plant  derived  from  Chili,  and  now  extensively  ctiltivated 
in  California.  It  is  understood  to  be  simply  the  lucerne  of  Europe 
(Medicago  sativa),  differing  in  habit  of  growth,  if  at  all,  only  as  a 
result  of  difference  of  soil  and  climate.  It  is  a  plant  allied  to  the 
clover  family.  It  has  lately  been  introduced  into  Texas,  and  is 
found  to  be  admirably  adapted  to  the  black  prairie  soil  of  that 
State.  —  (7.  S.  Agricultural  Report  for  1875,  p.  394. 

Mr.  Squier,  who  found  the  plant  growing  luxuriantly  in  Peru, 
thus  speaks  of  it  :  — 

Our  mules  pricked  up  their  ears,  and,  with  visions  of  infinite  alfalfa  before 
them,  broke  into  a  lively  trot.  —  Travels  in  Peru,  p.  475. 

Algio.  Relating  to  the  Algonkin  tribes.  Formed  by  Mr.  Schoolcraft 
from  the  word  Algonkin, 

Alienage.  The  state  of  being  an  alien.  —  Webster,  Neither  this  nor 
the  following  word  is  to  be  found  in  the  English  dictionaries,  except 
the  recent  one  of  Mr.  Knowles.  They  are  common,  however,  in 
professional  books. 

Where  he  sues  an  executor,  &c.,  the  plaintifTs  alienage  is  no  plea.  —  Lairet^i 
Pleading  on  Assumpsit,  p.  687. 

To  restore  estates,  forfeitable  on  account  of  alienage.  —  Judge  Story. 

AlieniBm.     The  state  of  being  an  alien.  —  Webster,  Knowles. 

The  prisoner  was  convicted  of  murder;  on  his  arraignment  he  suggested  his 
alienism,  which  was  admitted.  — 2  Johnson's  Reports,  381. 

The  law  was  very  gentle  in  the  construction  of  the  disability  of  alienism.  — 
Ckamceilor  Kent. 

Alkali  Desert,  Alkali  Land.  Wide  districts  of  land  in  Colorado 
and  Nevada,  and  more  appropriately  called  a  desert,  covered  with 
an  efiiorescence  of  alkali. 

As  you  drive  over  the  uncultivated  part  of  the  plain,  you  see  occasionally  the 
white  flowery  efBorescence  of  alkali.  Frequently  a  farm  would  extend  into  the 
midst  of  this  alkaH  land.  —  Nordhoff*s  California,  p.  144. 

And  now  we  entered  upon  one  of  that  species  of  deserts  whose  concentrated 
hldeousness  shames  the  diffused  and  diluted  horrors  of  Sahara,  — an  alkali  desert. 


B  ALL 

For  ■lxlv-«i)[ht  milei  tliere  «u  but  one  breik  id  it.    The  aHali  dm!  cut  tbrDngti 

.     oar  lipo,  it  penecuted  our  tyet,  it  lU  through  tli«  dclical*  membnnea  uid  nude 

OUT  DOiet  hieed  ind  kept  them  bleeding.  —  ifark  Twain,  Roughing  It,  p.  14}-4. 

All  anjr  more.    A  oommon  expresBioD  in  Feansylvania  among  the 

illiterate  to  mean  "all  gone."    Thus  a  servant  will  say,  "  The 
potatoes  is  all  ang  more,  i.e.  are  all  gone;  or  she  will  say  simply, 
"They 'sail." 
All-Day.    Continuing  a  whole  day,  able  to  work  a  whole  day  or  ereiy 

day  J  steady;  strong.     "  An  all-day  horse,"  &c. 
All-fired.     Enormous,  excessive ;  enormously,  eicessively.     A  low  ex- 
pression ;  probably  a  puritanical  corruption  of  hell-fired,  designed  to 
have  the  virtue  of  an  oath  without  offending  polite  ears. 

I  w»»  woked  up  by  a  noise  in  the  street!  so  I  jumps  up  in  an  allured  hurry, 
upa  with  tbe  iriadon,  lud  out>  tritb  my  hud.  —  Sam  Sliek. 

I'm  dying  —  [  know  I  Mn!  My  moulh  tMtes  like  a  ruslj  cent.  The  doctor 
will  charge  an  ali-JIred  price  to  cure  me.  —  Kmckiriocktr  Mag.,  181S. 

The  Bnt  thing  I  know'd,  my  trowwrs  were  plastered  all  over  with  hot  molu- 
iea,  which  burnt  o^^/CraJ  bad.  — Jtfnf'or /onu'i  Courted ip,  p.  S7. 

Old  Haines  sweating  like  a  pitclier  with  ice-water  in  it,  and  looking  ali-JiTtd 
tired.  -  rorter'$  Tola  of  tit  South-teat.  p.  S8. 

Ton  see  the  fact  \t.  Squire  (said  the  HooMer),  Ibey  had  a  roif-bty  deal  to  aay 
up  in  our  parts  about  Orleans,  and  bow  nB^fired  easy  it  Is  to  make  money  in  it ; 
but  it's  DO  ham  and  al!  hominy,  I  reckon —  Picldiigi  from  tht  Pitagunt,  p.  67. 
AU-flredly,     Enormously,  excessively. 

Rum  does  every  thing  that  is  bad :  wander  it  il  is  nun  that  makes  potatoes  rot 
w>  alLfindlg.  —  Jftlne,  Farm  Ftw:t,  p.  8. 
All-holler.     To  beat  one  all-holler,  or  all  holloa),  b  to  beat  him  thor- 
oughly. 
All-poeeeseed.    Affected  by  evil  spirits,  or  demons;  possessed. 

Bill  Jenkins  was  a  dreadful  mean  man;  used  to  get  drunk  every  day,  and 
■wore  like  aU-pomutd  when  he  got  mad.  —  Widoie  Bcdult  Paperi,  p.  30. 
All  Sorts.  Heel-taps  of  drinks  of  all  sorts  left  in  glasses  at  a  public 
house,  poured  int«  a  common  receptacle,  and  sold  to  poor  drinkers 
at  half  price.  —  Baltimore  Farmer. 
All  Sort*  o£  A  Southern  expression,  synonymous  with  expert,  acute, 
excellent,  capital.  It  answers  to  the  English  slang  term  bang'up 
or  oul-and-o'it.  It  is  a  prevalent  idiom  of  low  life,  and  often  heard 
in  the  colloquial  language  of  the  better  informed.  A  man  who  in 
New  England  would  be  called  a.  curinun  or  a  amarl  fellow  would  in 
the  South  be  called  a//  sorti  of  a  fellow;  expert  in  many  ways. 

SbewaanSiortfO/agil,  — (here  wara'tasprioklin' too  much  of  her;  she  bad 
■n  ere  that  would  make  a  fellow's  heart  Ity  lo  gel  out  of  his  bosom,  her  step  was 
light  as  a  panther's,  and  her  breath  sweet  as  a  prairie  flower.  —  RM,  Sgualter 

«c.. 


If  you  MD  onlf  get  Kit  rid  ot  them  little  failing*  [b1indne»  and  dufnau], 
Joo'll  find  him  all  torU  of »  bone — TraiU  ofAmtr.  Bumor, 
To  pen  an  Ode  upon  Oil-of-Bob 
Ii  aU  tortt  0/^  job.  —  Fix,  Lift  of  Tkinpm  Bob. 
All-ta-plec0«.    1.  Excessively  ;  as,  "  I  beat  htm  last  night  at  poker 
aU-to-pitca. ' ' 
2.  Excessive,  out-and-out. 

Hisa  G »(  dovn  In  a  nick ing-chiir,  hauled  oat  her  snafl-box  (lor  shewu 

■a  dll-to-fntou  snuff-taket),  and  began  to  rock  and  anuff  and  rock  ai  hard  at  ever 
iba  eoald.  —  Widoir  Btdott  Paptn,  p.  114. 

The  eipreasion  is  used  in  England,  and  is  noticed  by  HalllweU, 
in  the  Int.  to  his  Dictionary. 

They  ir""*!'  i^ai  you  not  oirn  that  it 

Beate  Danbury  aU-tu^pttca.  —  Poem  in  E$$a  DieUet. 

AU-to-unash.  Smashed  to  pieces.  This  expression  is  oft«D  heard  in 
low  and  familiar  langui^e.  It  is  an  English  provincialism.  Mr. 
Halliwell  says,  that  a  Lancashire  man,  telling  his  ma$t«r  the  tnill- 
dara  hod  burst,  exclaimed,  "  Maist«r,  maister,  dam  's  brossen,  and 
aic't-fo-fnuuft."  —  Archaic  and  Proa.  Dictionary.     See  Smath. 

AU«7.  1.  A  place  where  the  game  of  nine  or  ten  pina  is  played  ;  usu- 
ally called  a  nine  or  ten  pin  alley,  and  sometimes  simply  an  alley. 

2.  An  ornamental  marble,  used  by  boys  for  shooting  in  the  ring, 
&c. ;  also  called  in  England  a  taw.  It  is  made  of  marble  or  of 
painted  clay  or  of  alabaster.  In  some  cities,  the  boys  call  white 
marbles  alleyi. 

Jim.  I'll  give  yon  a  marble.  I  'II  give  yon  a  white  oBcji.  White  aStf,  Junl 
And  it  '■  a  bully  U«.  —  Mart  Twnin,  Tom  Saicgtr,  p.  ST. 

AUlgator.  1.  A  lai^  American  reptile,  resembling  the  Egyptian  cro- 
codile, having  a  wide,  obtuse  muzzle  and  unequal  t«eth.  Though 
■till  numeTons  in  Florida,  Louisiana,  and  Texas,  they  are  no  longer 
Kgarded  as  very  dangerous.  The  name,  according  h)  Cuvier,  is  a 
corruption  of  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  el  lagario,  equivalent  to 
the  Latin  lacerla. 

S.  In  the  Western  States,  the  name  is  applied  also  to  the  Mmo- 
potna  alUghenuniit,  a  solamandroid  uiimal. 

AlUeator  Oar.  The  gar-fish  of  the  South,  so  called  from  the  resem- 
blance its  long  jaws  bear  to  those  of  the  alligator. 

Animator  Fsar.  {Laurvt  persea.)  A  West  Indian  fruit,  resembling 
a  pear  in  shape.  It  contains  within  its  rind  a  yellow  butyraceous 
substance,  which,  when  the  fruit  is  perfectly  ripe,  constitutes  an 
agreeable  food,  an  English  corruption  of  the  Spanish  auocato  and 
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French  avoeat.      la    England  this   is  sometimet   called  Tegetali 

Marrow,  aud  so  is  the  succada  equitsb. 
To  allot  upon.    To  intead,  to  form  a  purpose;  an,  I  'lot  upon  guii 

to  Boston.     Used  by  uneducated  people  in  the  interiorof  New  Eb 

land.     See  Lot  upon. 
Allotment  Certifioate.     A  certificate  speoifying  the  land,  &c. ,  allots 

to  a  peraou  uumed  in  said  certificate. 


1861. 
To  bUo-w.     1.  To  declare;  asuert;  maintaia;  afiirni;  i 

Middle  and  Southern  States,  hut  never  heard  in  New  Englan 
2.  To  think ;  to  suppose.     Western. 

The  I>d;  of  Ibe  cabin  neemed  kind,  >nd  aBoatd  we  btd  belter  ilap  wben 
were.  —  Carllun,  Tht  Nik  Parehaat. 

GcntlenicD  frum  Arkaniiu  atluwed  that  Califumia  vai  no  belter  than  oil 

week  and  board  -ttlrrtd  thtm  for  driving  an  oi-leam.  —  i-'arnhnm,  Cali/omia. 


If  I  nud  nuke  it  up  wud  him, 
An  let  uu  ((OD  oS  vlenr. 

Tom  ClmlpoU'i  JoBmej  to  Lummm, 

AUspioe.  1.  The  aromatic  herry  of  the  Eugenia  ptmenla,  the  Allspi 
Pimento  or  Bajberry  Tree,  a  native  of  South  America  and  the  Wi 
India  Islands.  From  being  cultivated  in  Jamaica,  it  ia  often  call 
Jamaica  Pepper. 

2.  The  "sweet-scented  shrub"  (Cahjcnnlhxa  Jloridus)  is  al 
known  as  Carolina  Allspice,  the  bark  and  wood  having  a  soraewl 
spicy  flavor. 

AU-two.     The  word  boik  is  bo  expressed  bj'  the  negroes  of  South  Cai 
lina,  Georgia,  Slid  Florida.—  W.  F.  Allen,  Int.  lo  Stare  Songs. 
the  following  definition  of  lace  by  a  slave,  the  words  appear  in  t 
last  sentence:  — 

Arter  you  lub,  }-on  lub,  you  know,  bow.  Yon  can't  broke  lub.  Man  ra 
broke  lub.  Lub  >laa'  — '■  ain't  gwine  broke.  Man  hab  ■□  be  berry  amatt 
broke  lub.  Lub  is  a  ting  ilan"  jus'  like  lar ;  arter  ho  itick,  be  ititk,  he  ai 
gwine  raovo.     Hab  lo  kill  nlLlaa  »rt«r  he  lub  befo'  you  bffika  lub.  —  Ih 

Almighty  Dollar.  A  term  applied  to  the  love  of  money  as  "  the  n 
of  all  evil."  "  Almighty  gold  "  is  used  by  Farquhar  iu  the  "I 
cruiting  Officer,"  Act  iii.  Sc,  2. 
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The  almigklg  dottar,  thai  gml  obJMt  of  nnivenal  deToIian  througtiout  our 
luid,  ttmt  to  have  no  ^nuine  devolee  in  theae  peculiar  [Creole]  villagst. — 
W.  Ireiitg,  Wol/erfi  AooH,  p.  40. 

Tbc  oimiyily  dollar  exerted  a  more  powerful  inBuence  in  CillfomU  (han  fai 
the  old  Slstes;  tor  it  overcuna  all  pre-eilsting  falte  nolioni  of  dignity.  —  Batik- 
iticfi  Cali/ornia,  p.  IBB. 

Uong.  Forward,  on.  Mr^.  Trollope  has  the  following  words  ;  "  We 
must  try  to  get  along,  aa  tbe  Americans  say."  Lover  also  was 
puzzled  to  discover  what  the  young  American  lady  meant  by  saying 
that  she  was  so  tinwetl  that  she  "  could  not  get  along."  An  Eng- 
lishman would  say,  get  on. 

AlonsaDaL  The  Mezii:iui  name  for  Coieania  $iantburiana,  a,  plant 
growing  estensiTely  iu  the  vicinity  of  Salt  Lake,  and  held  in  great 
esteem  aa  a  styptic  in  hemorrhages,  and  as  a  general  astringent. 

Alnm-Root.  {Henchera  Americana.')  A  plant  so  called  from  its 
■stringency. 

To  unBlBamate.  This  word,  which  properly  denotes  the  uniting  of 
men:ury  with  other  metats,  is  universally  applied,  in  the  United 
States,  to  the  mixing  of  the  black  and  white  races. 

Amalgamation.    Tbe  mixing  or  union  of  the  black  and  white  races. 

Ambia.  Used  in  the  South  and  West  for  tobactw  juice.  It  is  ft 
euphemism  for  the  spittle  produced  by  this  voluntary  ptyalism. 
Hore  commonly  spelled  and  pronounced  AnAeer,  probably  from 
An^r,  —  denoting  its  color. 

Ambitloii.  In  North  Carolina  this  word  is  used  instead  of  the  word 
grudge;  as,  "  I  had  an  ambition  against  that  man."  I  am  credibly 
informed  that  it  is  even  employed  in  this  manner  by  educated  men. 

Ambltiooa.  Angry,  enraged.  A  native  of  Georgia  was  heard  to  say, 
"1  was  powerful  ambitioui  a.T\A  cussed  siiortin'."  The  word  is  used 
in  the  West  in  a  similar  sense.  Tlius,  they  say  an  "  amAiftoiu 
hoTse,"  meaning  thereby  a  horse  that  is  fiery  and  unmani^eable. 
In  Massachusetts  and  Connect) L-ut,  energetic,  indiutrious. 

AmeDBbUity.  Stataof  being  amenable  or  answerable.  —  Judge  Story, 
Webfter.     Not  in  the  English  dictionaries. 

Americauiam.    A  way  of  speaking  peculiar  to  this  country.  —  Wilher- 

"  By  Amerieanimi,"  says  Dr.  Witherspoon,  "  I  understand  a  use 
ot  phrases  or  terms,  or  a  construction  of  sentences,  even  among 
persons  of  rank  and  education,  different  from  the  use  of  the  same 
terms  or  phrases,  or  the  construction  of  similar  sentences,  iti  Great 
Britain.  In  this  sense  it  is  exactly  similar  in  its  formation  and 
liguificfttion  to  the  word  '  Scotticism.'  "  —  Worti,  Vol.  IV. 
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To  AmeriOMiixs.    To  render  American;  to  naturalize  in  America. — 

Webittr. 
AmarioanisBtlon.     The  act  of  rendering-  American,  or  of  subjection 

to  the  laws  and  usages  of  the  United  States. 
AmoDfr  for  belaeen.     This  word  is  often  used  when  reference  is  made 

only  to  two  persons.   Ex.:  "  The  money  was  divided  among  us  two." 

Among  tb«  Mlulng.     To  be  among  the  milling  is  to  absent  one's  self. 

If  ■  peraon  ioquirea  if  yon  in  al  home,  Iha  nerrint  it  directed  to  uy.  No,  if 

yau  don't  waat  to  be  nea,  and  chvoae  to  be  among  Ihi  miaing.  —  B.  Slick, 

JVodiri  and  Human  Nature,  p.  IT. 

Tb«  crowd  of  alSct-)»ken  in  Wiehinf^n  will  be  among  Iht  miinng,  whea 

they  leun  the  Preiiilent's  deciiia».  —  N.  Y.  Htmld. 

Anagreeta.  "  Com  gathered  before  maturity,  and  dried  in  an  oven 
or  the  hot  sun,  by  which  meaua  it  retains  \la  sweetness,  and  is  easily 
dressed,  making  a  fine  mixture  iu  puddings,  especially  with  pease; 
but  this  is  only  practised  in  the  provinces  of  New  York  and  New 
Jersey."  —  Romans' t  Nat.  Hist,  of  Florida,  p.  122. 

Anan  (from  anon).  How  ?  What  do  you  say  ?  It  is  made  use  of  in 
vulgar  discourse  by  the  lower  class  of  persons  addressing  a  superior, 
when  they  do  not  hear  or  comprehend  what  is  said  to  them.  It 
is  going  out  of  use  now. — HaUiwell.  The  word  is  common  in 
Pennsylvania. 

Anchovy  Fear.  (Grias  caulijiora.')  A  fruit  of  Jamaica.  It  is  lai^, 
contains  a  stone,  and  is  esculent.  This  plant  in  imperfectly  known 
to  botanists,  and  does  not  yet  appear  to  be  classed. 

Anoiant  Dominion.     Virginia.     See  Old  Dominion. 

Andpsraand.  Two  generations  ago,  when  Irish  schoolmasters  were 
common  at  the  South,  this  expression,  equivalent  to  the  &  annexed 
to  the  alphabet  (meaning  "j" per  ne,  anrf,"  to  distinguish  it  from 
t^c.)  was  in  frequent  use. 

AnnattD.  (Anotta,  Annotto,  Webii.)  The  West  Indian  name  of  the 
dye  "  or/tan,"  called  by  the  Indians  anoly.  —  De  Fries,  1034. 

Annexatioa  Often  used  in  the  restricted  sense  of  the  addition  of 
new  territory  to  that  of  the  United  States,  and  often  witl)  the  acces- 
sory idea  of  unlawful  acquisition. 

Annezatlonlat.    One  who  favors  the  policy  of  annexation. 

AnneidoD  was  solemnly  advocated  by  Ur.  Sumner  as  a  better  word 
than  annexalion. 

Anog.  An  andiron.  Amasa  Lincoln's  inventory  of  Mary  Stratton's 
estate,  Athol,  Mass.,  1S40.     See  Hand-dog. 
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Id  uito.  To  risk;  to  venture  a  bet.  The  ante  ia  the  stake  first 
put  up,  before  the  cards  are  dealt,  or  betting  on  the  hands  begins. 
Each  player  pata  his  ante  in  the  pool,  before  [ante]  beginuiog  the 
game  or  hand. 

Ten  lun  heard  ol  the  difficaltj' that  "Th«BuIlellD"bu  fallen  inta.  T  hare 
had  to  unit  up  then  at  Ifae  rale  of  <SO0.  I  hope  the  friends  there  bare  made 
amusements  which  will  eniore  the  permaiMiicy  of  the  paper.  —  JV.  T.  TWiofle, 
Aug.  10,  IS61,  Ltlttra/TnuKm  Polk,  o/Taxuatt. 

Aatahnmotia.  Published  before  the  death  of  the  author;  as  p«it- 
humout  is  after  the  death.  In  speaking  of  a  fortbcoming  work 
called  the  "  Life  and  Times  of  James  Buchanan,"  the  '•  New  York 
Herald,"  Jan.  3,  1862,  says:  — 

The  venerable  ex-President  could  not  wait  audi  the  gnu*  j^w  over  hie  gtfn 
to  have  hii  life  written,  for  the  popular  eatiniatiou  of  Ur.  Buchanan  is  too  well 
•ettled  to  be  disturbed  or  altered  bj-  thai  tuitthtmout  attempt  at  self-initiOcatiDU. 

Anti-Bank.    Adverse  to  banking. 

Had  this  coDstilulioD  been  submitted  whale,  with  all  its  anti-Bank,  anti-Negro 
imperteelions  on  its  liead,  it  would  have  stood  a  better  chance.  —  N.  Y.  Tribmu, 

June  33,  laea. 

Antl-Fed«»Uat  "  This  word  was  formed  about  the  year  1788,  to 
denote  a  person  of  the  politicaJ  party  that  opposed  the  adoption 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  which  was  then  always 
spoken  of  by  the  name  of  the  Federal  Coustitution.  The  word 
is  not  now  much  used ;  having  been  superseded  by  varioos  other 
names,  which  have  been  successively  given  to  the  same  party."  — 
Picturing' a  Voeabulary. 

Astl-Maaon.    One  hostile  to  masonry  or  free-masonry.  — Woreeaier. 

Antl-Maaonlo.    Hostile  to  masonry. 

Antt-Maaonry.    Hostility  to  masonry. 

Anti-HeEto.    Hostility  to  Negroes.    See  Anti-Ban}:. 

Antl-RantUnL  An  organized  opposition  to  manorial  rights  of  agri- 
cultural lands  in  the  State  of  New  York.  The  early  Dutch  land 
proprietor  of  New  Netherland  (now  New  York)  was  invested  with 
titles  and  privileges  of  a  lord  patroon  or  protector,  and  hia  colony  or 
manor  was  governed  by  the  same  customs  and  laws  as  were  the 
feudal  manors  of  Holland.  A  large  numtier  of  manors  were  created 
under  the  Dutch,  and  gubseqnently  under  the  English  colonial  gov- 
ernment, and  existed  at  the  outbreak  of  the  American  Revolution. 
The  result  was,  that  at  the  close  o£  the  Revolution  a  large  propor- 
tion of  thia  land  in  the  settled  parts  of  the  State  was  held  by  the 
paboons,  and  the  cultivators  occupied  their  farms  on  leases,  for  one 


or  more  lives,  or  from  year  to  year,  Btipulating  for  the  payment  of 
renta,  dues,  and  sen-ices,  copied  from  the  feudal  tenures  of  England 
and  Holland.  In  1779  and  1785,  laws  were  enacted  abolishing 
feudal  t«hurea;  but  the  proprietors  of  manor  grants  contrived  to 
form  a  deed  by  which  the  grantees  covenanted  to  perform  certain 
services,  and  pay  rentx  and  dues,  similar  to  the  feudal  incidents 
itbolished.  After  many  years  of  suffering  under  these  exactions, 
the  tenants,  in  1839,  held  meetings  to  form  some  plan  to  rid  them- 
selves of  their  grievances.  Societies  to  effect  this  object  were 
formed,  which  became  known  as  and-renl  oMsocxations.  Following 
these  came  a  secret  armed  organization,  extending  through  several 
counties,  pledged  to  protect  tenants  from  arrest,  and  lo  guard  their 
property  from  levy  and  sale  upon  execution.  These  armed  bodies, 
dressed  as  Indians,  appeared  maslced,  and  prevented  the  sheriff 
from  performing  his  duties.  They  insulted  all  who  sympathized 
with  the  patroons,  and  held  public  meetings,  and  passed  resolutions 
denouncing  the  landed  proprietors.  These  violent  proceedings  finally 
led  to  bloodshed.  In  1842,  a  commission,  appointed  to  hear  wit- 
nesses and  counsel,  failed  to  accomplish  any  thing.  The  disaffection 
increased,  owing  to  tlie  unyielding  exactions  of  landlords.  Governor 
Wright  finally  felt  compelled  to  issue  a  proclamation  declaring  one 
of  the  counties  in  a  stale  of  insurrection.  Trials  and  convictions 
followed.  Next  came  the  organization  of  a  political  party  which 
favored  the  measures  of  the  anli-renten.  At  the  State  Constitutional 
Convention  of  184Q,  so  many  members  had  been  elected  in  the 
interest  of  the  anli-rentfr»,  that  they  were  enabled  to  procure  the 
insertion  of  a  clause  in  the  new  constitution,  abolishing  all  feudal 
tenures  and  incidents,  and  forbidding  the  leasing  of  agricultural 
land  for  a  term  not  exceeding  twenty  years.  After  1817,  no  instance 
of  resistance  to  law  or  to  the  serving  of  process  occurred.  The 
excitement  died  out,  and  the  anli-reni  influence  cea,wd  to  be  a  dis- 
turbing force  in  politics.  The  organization  contented  itself  with 
efforts  to  contest  the  validity  of  the  titles  of  their  landlords,  and  to 
the  legality  of  the  conditions  and  covenants  contained  in  the  manor 
grants.  — American  Cyclopedia. 

Antl-BIaveTy.    1.  Hostile  to  slavery.    2.  Hostility  to  slavery. 

Antl-SlaTorylat.     An  opposer  of  slavery. 

JIfl  [President  Lincoln]  hid  been  teaied  and  preswd  bv  radical  aiiH-ilareryiiU 
until  he  WM  compelled  to  offer  a  compromise.  —  Spetch  of  iir.  WadiwoTtk  of 
Ktntutky.  in  Cmj/rM.  }f.  Y.  Htmld,  March  13, 18S3. 

Antl-Bonthexi.     Opposed  to  the  alleged  interests  of  Southern  men. 

I  wu  stiKinaliied  ii  in  AbolitlonisI  or  Black  BepublioD,  an  anti-Soathem 
DUO,  &c.  —  N.  r.  Tribmt,  Nov.  8, 1861,  LtUtr  of  W,  S.  Spttr,  of  Ttnnttut. 
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ADtt-UnloD.     Hostility  to  tlie  Americiui  Union. 

An7  btnr  yon  obu  fix  It.     At  any  »te  whatever. 

Any  nilng  mso.     A  hyperbolical  phrase,  denoting  a  strong  affirma- 
tion, which  has  recently  sprung  up  aud  become  quite  common,  is 
given  in  the  following  quotation:  — 
Loc^Foce.     Didn't  General  Cui  get  mad  at  Hull'*  covardice,  and  break  hi> 

mig.     He  didn'l  do  oay  tAi'itjr  tUt.  —  tfta^taptr. 

Aiudon*  SSeettng.     A  religious  meeting  consequent  on  a  revival. 

Anxioaa  Beat.  A  term  used  in  revival  phraseology.  A  seat  occu- 
pied by  those  who  feel  anxious  about  their  BpirituaJ  welfare.  In 
Maryland  called  Ihe  moumert'  bench. 

ApkrajOL  (Span.,  pron.  apardho.)  A  pack-saddle.  The  word  ia  em- 
ployed in  the  countries  acquired  from  Mexico,  where  pack-saddles 
are  used. 

Aplaluunore.  (Chippewa,  apiihamon.)  Any  thing  to  lie  down  on;  a 
bed.  A  saddle-blanket,  made  of  buffalo-calf  skins,  used  on  the 
great  prairies. 

Wolnii  an  a  eonataat  aonojanceon  tbe  p1ain>,cre«p1r>g  lathe  camp-flres, and 
gDftwing  tbe  uddlei  and  opiiAanutru.  —  Siuloti,  Far  Wat. 

AppeUatft    Relating  to  appeals. 

In  all  ease*  sSecting  ambaaisdan,  &c.,  tbe  enprenie  eaurt  ihall  have  original 
JDiiadicIion :  in  all  other  case*  before  mentioned,  Ihe  supreme  court  shall  hSTg 
apptBalfiaTitiKlion.  —  C'yimilullono/tht  Unittd  SUitii.  Art.  3. 

Tht  king  of  France  i*  not  Ihe  fountain  of  juBttce ;  the  judge*,  ntilber  the 
nngtnal  nor  the  n/jpe/Jote,  are  of  his  nominalioa.  —  Burki,  Rrmiutitm. 

For  a  fuller  account  of  this  word,  about  which  there  has  been 
much  discussion  by  lexicographers,  see  Mr.  Pickering's  Vocabulary, 
where  many  authorities  are  cited.  It  was  first  given  by  Alason,  in 
his  supplement  to  Johnson's  Dictionary,  and  was  afterwards  adopted 
by  Todd. 

AppetitioaL  Pertaining  to  the  appetite.  Kee  the  illustration  to 
Planted  Shad. 

Appotiser.  That  which  will  provoke  an  appetite.  Tbe  verb  to  ap- 
peiise  is  provincial  in  the  north  of  England. 

Apple.  This  name  is  given  in  the  tropics  to  fruits  of  vsrious  kinds 
which  are  not  apples;  as  the  Bel-apple,  Cashew-apple,  Custard- 
apple,  Conch-apple,  Ground-apple,  Mamma-apple,  Monkey-apple, 
Pine-apple,  Sugar-apple,  Wood-apple,  &c. 

Apple-Batter.  A  sauce  made  of  apples  slewed  down  in  cider.  This 
is  generally  made  in  quantity,  and  kept  for  use  during  the  winter. 


The  manufacture  occupies  a  whole  night,  and  ia  made  the  occcwion 
of  a  £rolic  among  the  jvung  folks. 

Ob,  de>r,  I  im  to  thirs^  ; 

I  're  juit  been  down  lo  auppcrt 
I  dnnk  tbrtt  quarts  of  ipple-jack, 

And  1  pound  ot  aj^fU-butttr.  —  Cimic  Btmg^ 

Apple-Bnmdr.  A  liquor  dutilled  from  fermented  apple-juice;  also 
called  Apple-jack  and  Cider-Brandj. 

It  vaa  feared  [hal  the  conqueror*  of  Goed  Hope,  fluihed  irith  Ticlor^  and  ajiple- 
hmitd^^  might  march  M  the  capital,  take  it  hy  Btonn,  and  annex,  the  whole  prOT- 
iDce  lo  CaonecticuL  —  Irving,  Smcktrbotktr, 

Apple-Cut.      "He  upset  his  apple-cart,"    i.  «.  be  knocked  him 

down.     See  Lobiler  Cart. 
Apple-Cut.     A  coUection  of  young  people  for  the  purpose  of  cutting 

up  apples  for  drying;  also  called  an  Apple-Bee.     Thew  gatherings, 

like  husk i tig-bees,  which  take  place  in  the  country,  are  the  occasion 

of  much  merriment.     See  Bee, 

I  have  ieen  enough  boldti»B  u»ed  by  a  parcel  of  girls  «t  one  hfukfn'  or  tgipU- 

ml,  to  Bopply  four  prMidential  elecliora.  —  Biln/  Butbtt,  p.  290. 

Apple-Jaok.  A  liquor  distilled  from  fermented  apple-juice;  apple- 
brandy.    In  England  the  terra  ia  applied  UiJIapjaeti,  —  Forby. 

Young's  men,  dressed  in  the  Confederate  uniform,  mingled  with  the  people,  lold 
Ihem  the  news  and  got  newt  of  thern,  cursed  the  Yankees,  and  drank  slirrup- 
cupa  of  aj/pk-jack  lo  their  disi^omtlture. —  Woodburf,  Hiil,  3d  R.  I.  Rtg'l, 
p.  33T. 

Apple-LaatlieT.  Apples  parboiled  and  stirred  into  a  paste  of  consid- 
erable conaistencj;  then  rolled  out  and  dried  in  the  sun.  When 
dry,  it  is  about  as  tough  at  leather,  and  comes  away  in  sheets  of  the 
thickness  of  tanned  cowhide,  —  whence  its  name.  —  Pennsylvania 
and  Maryland. 

Apple-PAellng.  A  gathering  of  neighbors  in  the  country  for  the 
purpose  of  peeling  apples  for  drying  or  preaerving;  an  Apple-Cut  or 
Apple-Bee,  which  see  above. 

I  never  knowed  but  one  gaX  in  mr  life  as  had  cTphercd  into  fractions,  and 
■he  wu  go  dog  on  stuck  up,  that  she  turned  up  her  nose  one  night  at  an  applt- 
pteUn'  hekase  I  luck  a  sheet  oS  the  bed  to  splice  out  the  table-cloth,  which  was 
rather  short.  —  EgifitMliia,  The  Boonri-  Schoulmaitcr. 

Apple  [of]  Pern.     See  JajMtloirn  Weed. 

Apple-Toddy.     A  favorite  mixture  made  of  whiskey  or  brandy,  re- 
sembling punch,  ID  which  roasted  apples  take  the  place  of  lemon- 
In  speaking  of  the  Swedish  invaders  of  New  Netherland,  Irviiig 
•»y8t  — 


One  who  applies  himaelf  closely  to  his  fltudiea.     A  Bense 

of  the  word  common  in  New  England. 
The  English  appear  to  use  tbe  vord  only  in  the  sense  of  "  one 

who  applies  for  any  thing,"  in  which  sense  it  is  most  commonly 

employed  by  us. 
^polatabla.    That  may  be  appointed  or  constituted;  as  officers  are 

appointed  by  the  Executive.  —  Ftderalul,  Webiter. 
To  ■ppredata,  r.  a.     To  raise  tbe  value  of.  —  Wehiter.     This  sense 

of  the  vord  is  not  in  auy  English  dictionary  except  Knoirles's, 

which  is  qnit«  a  recent  work. 

Leat  ■  Hidden  pHce  should  <^iprtciatt  the  Tnoney,  —  Banuag. 

Also,  D.  n.,  to  rise  in  ralue;  as,  "  The  currency  of  the  country 
a.pprecia,tea."  —  Webiier.  The  common  acceptation  of  the  word, 
however,  with  us,  as  in  England,  is  to  estimate  correctly;  («  put 
ft  thing  at  its  right  value. 

Appreciation.  A  rising  in  value;  increase  of  worth  or  value. — 
Wehftfr.  This  noun,  like  the  verb  from  which  it  is  derived,  is 
commonly  used  by  us  in  \t^  appropriate  meaning  of  estimation,  vat-  - 
nation;  and  this  will  hereafter  be  under;>toocI  of  all  similar  words 
where  a  peculiar  meaning  is  a.Hsign(>d  to  them,  unless  an  express 
8t»tement  is  made  to  the  contrary. 

To  SLpprobate.  (Lat.  appmbo,  to  approve.)  This  word  was  for* 
merly  much  used  at  our  colleges,  instead  of  the  old  English  word 
approce.  The  students  used  to  speak  of  having  their  performances 
approbated  by  their  instructors.  It  is  now  in  common  use  with  our 
clergy  as  a  sort  of  technical  term,  to  denote  a  person  who  is  licensed 
to  preach;  they  would  say,  such  a  one  is  approbaled,  that  is,  licensed 
to  preach.  It  is  also  common  in  New  England  to  say  of  a  person 
who  is  licensed  by  the  county  courts  to  sell  spirituous  liquors,  or  to 
keep  a  pnblic  house,  that  he  is  approbated ;  acid  the  t«rm  is  adopted 
in  the  law  of  Massachusetts  on  this  subject.  —  Pickering's  Vocabu- 

Dr.  Webster  observes  that  this  is  a  modem  word,  but  in  common 
nse  in  America.  Mr.  Todd  introduces  it  in  his  edition  of  Johnson, 
from  Cockeram's  old  vocabulary,  the  definition  of  which  is,  "to 
tUow,  to  like."     Mr.  Todd  says  it  is  obsolete. 

All  (hingi  conUined  In  Scripture  is  nppnbaU  hy  the  irhole  conHat  of  all  the 
clBgie  of  Cbiuteadom.— iSir  T.  Elyot'i  Goctrmr,  fol.  SJG. 
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Arab.     "Street  Arabs  "  is  a  term  applied  to  ragamnffia  boys,  or 

what  are  in  France  called  gamim. 
To  nzgaty.    To  argue;  also  to  import,  signif;;.     This  word  has  a 

place  in  Beceral  of  the  English  glouariea.    In  this  countiy  it  ia  only 
heard  among  the  most  illiterate. 
Axgaljing.     Arguing. 

T  litUn  to  >  preuher,  and  try  to  be  better  for  his  argu/tfing,  —  Ban  Blict, 
HiiBMti  Katun. 

Aristocratic.  Strangely  misapplied  in  those  parts  of  the  country 
where  the  population  is  not  dense.  The  city,  in  the  surrounding 
country  towna,  is  deemed  "aristocratic."  The  people  in  the  Tillages 
consider  the  inhaliitauts  of  the  towns  "  ariatocratic,"  and  so  on.  The 
term  is  not  applied  so  much  to  those  who  make  pretensions  as  to  those 
who  live  in  better  style,  and  have  more  of  the  comforts  and  refine- 
ments of  life  about  them;  it  is  very  common  in  smalt  country  news- 
papers and  in  political  speeches  in  out-of-the-way  places. 

There  have  been  mora  than  one  hundred  steamboat  amT«l»  here  lince  onr  laat 
iisue.  We  believe  that  Ihe  ariilocivlU  "Uayflover"  wu  unong  IheDi.  —  IlUmu 
poptr. 

Ark.  A  lai^  boat,  employed  on  our  rivers  before  the  introduction  of 
steamboats,  to  transport  merchaudise.  These  boats  are  first  men- 
tioned in  "  A  Description  of  the  Settlement  of  Genesee  County, 
N.  Y.,"  published  in  1799.  Tbe  writer  says:  "  When  the  waters  of 
the  Susquehanna  are  high  by  the  melting  of  tlie  snow  on  the  Alle- 
ghany Mountains,  a  species  of  boat  may  be  made  to  descend  tbe 
stream,  that  will  carry  from  two  hundred  to  five  hundred  barrels  of 
flour."  In  a  note,  it  is  stated  that  these  boats  were  invented  by  a 
Mr.  Knyder,  of  Juniata  River,  who  first  tried  tbe  experiment,  and 
reached  Baltimore  in  safety.  "  They  are  made  of  plank,  are  broken 
np  after  discharging  their  cargo,  and  sold  for  lumber,  with  little  or 
no  loss.  They  are  navigated  by  three  or  five  men,  and  will  float 
down  at  tbe  rate  of  eighty  miles  a  day;  they  are  called  Arks." 
See  also  Doc.  Hist,  of  New  York,  Vol.  11.  p.  668.  See  Flat-Boat. 
Arkanaaa  Toothpiok.  A  bowie-knife  of  a  peculiar  kind,  the  blade 
of  which  shuts  up  into  the  handle. 

Siraigfalwa}'  leaped  the  valiant  SUngiby 

Into  armor  of  Seville, 
With  a  ilrong  Arlanint  loolhpick 
Screwed  ia  ever}' joint  of  steel. 

Boa  GauUltr,  Amtricati  BaOacU. 

Armory.  A  place  or  building  where  fire-arms  are  manufactured;  as, 
tbe  "  Springfield  Armory." 
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Aronud.    About,  near;  M,  "  Stun  it  around  in  New  York." 
I  was  aUnding  around  irhra  the  Hght  took  pTRCc.  —  Potitu  QwttU. 
A  Mend  assures  me  ha  has  heard  a  clerg;rman  in  his  sermon  say 
of  one  of  the  disciples  that  "  he  stood  arovnd  the  cross." 

Arrastia.  (Span.,  properly  Arrailrt.')  The  drag-stone  mill  for  pulvei^ 
ixing  or  amalgamating  ore. 

Arriero.  (Span.)  A  muleteer.  The  Mexicans,  vho  are  the  most 
expert  in  this  business,  are  invariably  employed  in  Texas,  and  for 
all  mnle-trainB  used  in  the  commerce  of  the  prairies. 

Atro^r-Head.  {Sagillaria  varinbild.)  A  common  and  very  variable 
aqnatic  plant,  so  called  from  the  shape  of  its  leaf. 

Airo^r-V7ood.  (Ftfiumum  dentalum.')  It  is  from  the  long  and 
straight  stems  of  this  shrub  that  the  Indians  between  the  Missis- 
sippi and  the  Pacific  make  their  arrows. 

Arroyo.    (Span.)    1,   A  small  river;  a  rivulet. 

2.  The  dry  bed  of  a  small  stream;  a  deep  ravine  caused  bj  tha 
action  of  water.     Common  in  New  Merico  and  California. 

Down  the  arroyo^  out  icrofls  tiio  mead, 
Bj  heath  and  hollow,  »ped  the  flying  maid. 

Brel  Harie,  Friar  Pedro'i  Ridt. 

Aa.  for  tkat,  lehich;    as,  "Nobody  at  I  ever  heard  on,"    This  vnlgar- 

ism  is  confined  to  the  illiterate.     It  is  noticed  in  the  Craven  and 

Herefordshire  Glossaries. 
Aacotofa.     A  name  given  by  boys  in  New  York  to  a  small  moss  of 

wet  gunpowder. 
A*  good  am.    In  the  phrase,  I  'd  as  gootti  go  to  New  York,  iust«ad 

of,  "I  might  as  well  go  to  New  York."    Only  heard  among  the 

iUitorato. 
Aalonsaa.    Because,  since.    "We '11  come,  at  lon^iu  it 's  pleasant." 

New  York. 
Aah-Cake.    A  eom-cake  baked  in  the  ashes.     Southern. 
Aah-Cut.    A  cart  that  goes  from  door  to  door  to  oollect  ashes. 
Aah-Hoppar.    A  lye-caak,  or  an  inverted  pyramidal  box  to  contain 

ashes,  resembling  a  hopper  in  a  mill.    They  are  common  in  the 

country,  where  people  make  their  own  soap. 
Aablaiid«ra.    A  club  of  Baltimore  rowdies,  so  named  from  Ashland 

Square,  near  which  they  lived. 
AMMnUTmui.     A  member  of  the  House  of  Representatives  in  New 

York,  and  in  some  of  the  New  England  States, 
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A  amill  pwt7  of  the  membcra  ot  Iba  L«giaUlitr«,  both  8«iuiton  md  Jmemiljf- 
■mi,  •ccompuiied  the  Commluiooen.  —  If.  Y.  Triiunt,  Dec.  IS,  ISSL 

AMistaat.  A  member  of  Uie  Governor's  Council.  An  officer  both 
judicial  and  executive,  next  in  rank  to  the  Chief  Uagiatrale.  New 
England,  1621  to  1^8.    See  Court  of  Amtlarttt. 

Aisooiatod  Frea*.  A  number  of  newspaper  establishments  in  New 
York  and  elsewhere,  wliich  have  entered  into  a  joint  arrangentent 
for  procuring  telegraphic  and  other  news  to  be  equally  furnished  to 
them  all,  have  assumed  the  name  of  "  The  Attoeiated  Preu." 

AiaoolaUotL  In  civil  affairs,  this  word  is  much  used  at  the  present 
day,  to  denote  the  principle  of  uniting  the  producing  classes  in 
societies,  for  the  purpoM  of  obtaining  for  themselves  a  larger  share 
of  the  fruits  of  their  labor. 

We  do  not  claim  that  our  rules  are  perfect,  but  we  wiah  to  make  them  m; 
being  firTDly  coovinced  that  the  icience  taught  by  Fourier  will  uUiruitely  lead  lu 
into  true  Auoaatim.  if  we  follow  it  an  a  ecienre,  and  tliat  we  must  bare  •oma 
correct  rules  of  progreu  to  govern  ue  during  t3ie  transition  period  fitim  dviliaa- 
-N.  Y.  Tribmu. 


AaaoolatlcMiaL    Pertaining  to  an  association  of  clergymen.  —  Webiier. 
Is  order  to  obtain  a  license,  and  afterward*  to  be  admitted  to  ordination,  they 

Preabylerian  examination.  —  Quaritrlg  Riviea,  181S. 

ABBDoiatlaniat.    One  who  advocates  the  Fourier  doctrine  of  aasocia- 

At.     Used  as  a  verb ;  as,  "  lof  Iiim  todoit."    Todemand;  to  reqnire. 
We  waa  a-layin'  out  Id  carry  half  a  barrel  of  pork  [to  the  donation  party],  and 
I  made  a  big  jar  of  butter,  and  sold  it  for  five  diillars,  and  I  atled  Joslah  to  sell 
the  pork,  and  get  the  money  for  (hat.  —  Belts  BoUet.  p.  306. 
At,  for  iy.     Used  in  the  expression,  "  sales  at  auction." 

The  English  nny,  "  sales  bi/  auction,"  and  tliis  is  in  analogy  with 
the  expressions,  "  sales  by  inch  of  candle; "  "  sales  6y  private  con- 
tract."—  Pick^nng't  Vocahulart/. 

At,  for  in.  The  very  common  expressions  "  at  the  North,"  "  &t  the 
West,"  instead  of  "in  the  North,"  "in  tlie  West,"  ofiend  an 
English  ear. 

At  is  often  used  superfluously  in  the  South  and  West,  as  in  the  ques- 
tion, "  Where  ishealt  " 

At^o.    (Span.,  pron.  aidho.)    A  drove  of  pack-mules. 

Atamaaoo  Idly.  (AmaryUii  alnmaico.)  A  small  one-flowered  lily, 
held  in  like  esteem,  in  Virginia  and  North  Carolina,  with  the  did^ 
in  England. 
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AUmiw  of  AmaricM.    A  name  sometimes  given  to  Boston,  Mauachn- 

settB.     Also  called  Modem  Aihent  and  Tie  Hub,  wliich  see. 
Atlantio  States.    States  bordering  on  the  Atlantic. 
AtoM.    In  the  Spanish  portions  of  North  America,  gruel,  generally 

of  oom-meaL 
At  llwt.    A  cant  phrase,  which  has  recently  become  popular.  It  is  used 

to  define  more  nearly  or  intensify  something  alreadysaid;  as,  "  He  's 

got  a  scolding  wife,  and  an  ugly  one  at  Ihal." 
"  Uquor  up,  gentlemen."   We  bowed.    "  I.el  me  introduce  you  lo  eomt  of  the 

mort  hiKhly  est«med  of  our  ciliHna."     We  bowed  tgun.     "  Now  (hen,  Ui*- 

IfaUt  OH  tke  Nonh-iculer%  BUUa,  Bladcauod,  Sept.,  ISM. 
A-bemble.     Trembling,  quiveringj  deeply  moved. 

glorj!  Fire  hundred  years  ait  euthroned  on  the  lop  o[  lliat  monartb  of  the 
foreet."  And  he  feels  bimself  all  a^rtmbU.  —  Tht  ladtptmdcnt,  Aug.  U,  1303. 
StrnuM  bg  B.  W.  Bttdier. 

>  assurne  affected  attitudes.  —  Worcester. 


Aothori^.  In  Connecticut  the  justices  of  the  peace  are  denominated 
Ike  eioU  avlhoritij.  —  Webaler. 

Mr.  Pickering  says:  "  Tliis  word  ia  also  used  in  some  of  the  States 
in  speaking  collectively  of  the  professors,  &c.,  of  our  colleges,  to 
whom  the  government  of  those  institutions  is  intrusted." 

The  aiUhorils  required  him  lo  gi™  boods  for  hii  good  behavior.  —  Jfu»  ff. 
AJanu't  Hutjtry  of  New  iLni^laad,  p.  64. 

Avallkbla.    That  may  be  used  with  suoceaa  or  advantage. — Worcester. 
For  Mime  moDtbs  put,  ■  regular  ayatem  of  crying  down  Mr.  Clay  as  uiueoU- 

atU  has  been  proseculed  with  indefaligable  energy  and  adruituesa  Ihruughout 

tbe  Union Ur.  Clay  is  a  great  man  — able  aU teaman —all  of  us  prefer 

him  to  anvbodv  elae  i/he  could  be  elected,  iull'm  afraid  be  ian't  aeailiAlt.  — 
UtUrm'x.  r.  Triimne,  Uay,  181S. 

Availability.  Quality  of  beiug  available.  —  Worcaier.  That  qualifl- 
catioQ  in  a  candidate  which  implies  or  supposes  a  strong  probability 
of  his  success,  apart  from  substantial  merit,  —  a  probability  result- 
ing from  mere  personal  or  accidental  popularity.  The  thing  has 
long  existed  in  the  papal  govemmeot,  where  the  advanced  age  of  a 
caudidate  for  the  triple  crown  has  often  been  the  motive  oE  hia 
election;  the  idea  being  that  he  would  soon  die  out  of  the  way,  and 
leave  the  chair  vacant  for  a  new  trial  of  strength  under  more  favor- 
able auspicee,  perhaps,  for  some  of  the  electing  cardinals.  Iiioffen- 
civeness  —  exemption  from  strong  hostility  in  any  quarter  —  is  a 
frequent  element  of  availability.  — /.  Inman. 
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As  this  word  is  not  aoticed  by  any  lexicographer  except  Dr. 
Worcester,  and  ia  now  much  used,  it  is  tliought  advisable  to  give 
several  examples  of  its  use. 

TheK  political  convsotioii)  kre  certainly  becoming  more  odioui  aod  objectino- 
able  from  year  to  year;  and  amilabilitji,  not  merit  or  quBliflcaliDDB,  ia  Ihc  only 
raquiiite  to  secure  anomirntion.  —Balltmon  Cor.  o/tlit  N.  T.  Herald,  May,  18+8. 

Tbe  only  poaiible  motirc  for  the  choice  of  Mr.  Coii,  (hat  we  on  imagine,  la 
bia  presumed  aeaiiaiilitn.  the  elcmeata  of  this  being  bi>  known  predilection,  real 
or  oBiumed,  for  territorial  BequisilioD  in  all  quarten,  by  warlike  meana  at  well 
aa  others,  and  his  avowed  devotion  to  (he  Southern  or  lUve-holdiog  intereat — 
JV.  r.  Con.  Ade.,  May  36,  1818. 

Tbe  Whiga,  mthin  the  lael  few  dayii,  have  prcMnled  eandidatea  for  the  highest 
afflce  in  the  gift  of  the  people,  who  are  without  any  prlnciplea-  .  .  .  What  do 
thoy  mean  by  this  in  thus  presenting  candidate!  who  have  no  principlea?  They 
proceed  on  the  principle  ut  mere  arailaUlily,  and  nothing  elie.    They  are  ag^ 

exhibitinns  of  eoon-skins  and  herd  cider,  and  their  midnight  debaucheries,  ai 
tiiey  did  in  ISIO Spetch  of  J.  Boiclin,  ff.  Y.  Birald,  June  12,  1S43. 

Availed.  Dr.  Witherspoon  notices  this  word  as  used  in  the  following 
example:  "  The  members  of  a  popidar  government  should  be  con- 
tinually aBailed  of  the  situation  and  condition  of  every  part."  — 
Worts.  Vol.  IV.  p.  2DQ. 

The  newspapei^  sometimes  say,  "  An  offer  "  (for  instance)  "  was 
made,  but  not  availed  of." 

Avalanobe.  A  Texan  corruption  of  the  French  Ambulance,  A  spring 
waggon. 

Avocado  Pear.     See  Alligator  Pear. 

Awful  1,  Disagreeable,  detestable,  ugly.  A  word  much  used  among 
the  tKunmoii  people  in  New  England,  and  not  unfrequently  among 
those  who  are  educated.  The  expression  ' '  an  air/W-looking 
woman"  is  as  often  heard  aa  "an  ngly  woman."  The  word  is 
now  more  common  in  England  than  in  the  United  States. 

The  country  people  of  the  New  England  Statca  make  nae  of  many  quaint  ez- 
preseiona  in  their  conversation.  Every  thing  that  creates  surprise  is  am/ul  inth 
them:  "What  an  aaful  wind!  aafid  hole!  ob/W  hill!  aafai  mouth!  av/J 
nose  \ "  lie.  —  LamUrfi  TravrU  in  Canada  aitd  the  United  Slala. 

The  practice  of  m 
lion  an/at  cuatom. 

2.  Very  great,  ( 

Fot-ple  is  the  favorite  dish,  and  woodsmen,  sharp  act,  are  sw/U  eaten.  — 
ClirlKm,  The  Ntu  Panhitr,  Vol.  I.  p.  ISa. 

It  ia  even  used  in  this  sense  adverbially,  and  with  still  greater 
impropriety,  like  many  other  adjectives.  Thus,  we  not  unfrequently 
hear  such  expressions  as  "  an  atcftil  cold  day." 
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There  was  Old  Crane  pokin*  round  among  the  gals,  and  mighty  particular  to 
Kezier  Winkle.  Ain't  it  ridiculous  ?  I  don't  see  what  he  could  fancy  about  her. 
I  never  thought  she  was  so  awful  handsome  as  some  folks  does.  —  Widow  BedoU 
Poster*, 

3.  Enormous,  flagitioas;  as,  **  an  atr/ti/  crime." 

Awfully.     1.    Exceedingly,   excessively.     Now  an  adjective  of  all 

work  in  English  society.     **  O  thanks  very  much!    I  'm  so  awfuUy 

obUgedl" 

2.  Enormously. 

The  chimneys  were  awfuUy  given  to  smoking.  —  CarUariy  New  Purchase, 

To  axe.  (Ang.-Sax.,  acsian,  oxian.)  To  ask.  This  word  is  now 
considered  a  yulgarism;  though,  like  many  others  under  the  same 
censure,  it  is  as  old  as  the  English  language.  Among  the  early 
writers  it  was  used  with  the  same  frequency  as  ask  is  now.  In  Eng- 
land it  still  exists  in  the  coUoquial  dialect  of  Norfolk  and  other 
counties.  **  A  true-bom  Londoner,"  says  Pegge,  **  always  axes 
questions,  axes  pardon,  and  at  quadrilles  axes  leave." 

And  Pilate  oxide  him.  Art  thou  Kyng  of  Jewis  ?  And  Jhesns  answeride  and 
teide  to  him,  Thou  seist.  —  Widiff,  Tram,  of  the  Bible, 

A  poor  lazar,  upon  a  tide, 

Came  to  the  gate,  and  aased  meate.  —  Gower^  Conf.  Amantis, 

Margaret,  Countess  of  Richmond  and  Derby,  in  a  letter  to  her 

son,  Henry  VII.,  concludes  with  — 
As  herty  blessings  as  ye  can  axe  of  God.  —  Lord  Howard, 
In  the  next  reign,  Dr.  John  Clarke  writes  to  Cardinal  Wobey, 

and  tells  him  that  — 

The  King  axed  after  your  Grace's  welfare.  —  Pegge't  Anecdote, 

The  word  is  much  used  by  the  uneducated  in  the  United  States. 

Day  before  yesterday,  I  went  down  to  the  post-office,  and  ax*d  the  postmaster 
if  there  was  any  thing  for  me.  —  Major  Jonet^g  Courtship^  p.  172. 

I  have  often  axed  myself  what  sort  of  a  gall  that  splendiferous  Lady  of  the 
Lake  of  Scott*s  was.  —  Sam  Slick  in  England^  ch.  30. 

B. 

Babes.    The  name  of  a  set  of  Baltimore  rowdies. 
Back,  r.     To  back  a  letter  is  Western  for  to  **  direct "  it. 

Back  is  often  used  for  ago;  as  in  the  phrase,  **  a  little  while  back^^* 
I.  «.  **  a  short  time  ago." 

Back  and  forth.  Backwards  and  forwards,  applied  to  a  person  in 
walking;  as,  **  He  was  walking  back  and  forth,**  A  common  ex- 
pression in  the  familiar  language  of  New  England. 
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Baokbane.  Moral  stamitia,  streogtb  of  wiU,  finnaess  of  purpoee ;  the 
antithesis  to  doughface.  A  figuratiTe  eipreuion  recently  tnuch 
need  in  political  writings. 

Inlinnily  of  purpone  ia  the  taan  o(  more  serioua  llpnea  of  inlimilly  of  principle. 
Hen  doDUt  knoHhovrlo  reaisi  Ihe  tmsl!  ttmpldiont  oriire.  fniui  nniue  d«Rcktii'y 
Id  their  doiul  amn^mctiia ;  and  the  natural  naull  ia  a  drpirmre  from  the 
rigllt.     Baekbone  ia  llie  mslerial  which  ia  deBi([ned  to  nmke  hd  upright  mm; 

of  life.  —  Tht  Rtpublic,  1BS7. 
Back  Coantiy.    The  interior  and  sparsely  settled  portions.     See  Back- 

icoodi. 
To  back  down.     To  back  out;  to  retreat. 
BbdIe-Fuitow.     Tu  plough  so  that  the  second  and  fourth  ridge  of  earth 

mode  is  luid  against  or  on  the  first  and  third  ridges  ;  to  turn  the 

soil  every  other  time  reversely. 
Book'Housa.    A  necessary  house,  privy;  so  called  from  its  position. 

In  some  parts  of  England  it  is  called  the  Backward.    Conip.  the 

Lat.  poiticum. 
To  back  out,  v.     To  retreat  from  a  difficulty,  to  refuse  to   ful61  a 

promise  or  engagement.     A  metaphor  borrowed  from  the  stables. 

Equivalent  expressions  are  lo  back  icafer,  lo  late  the  back  track.     Or 

from  passengers  who  have  met  in  a  road  not  wide  enough  for  one  to 

pass  by  tlie  other. 

Hr.  Bedtnger.  in  hi>  recnarka  in  (he  Houw  o(  RepreaentUiTea  on  (he  Mexkin 
war,  Jhd.  36,  lS4g,  aaid;  "lie  regrelled  the  blood.ihcd  in  Mexic,  and  withed 
it  would  "(up.  Bui,  he  asked,  iriiuld  tfi'lfm*'"  be  vrillinE  to  back  nu(,  aud  for- 
sake our  riglitt  ?  N'o.no.  Nouimiughnck.  Thisgreatcountiy  muttgoahead." 
The  Whig*  undertook  to  cut  down  the  price  of  prinlinfc  to  a  fair  rate,  but  at 
lul&irteiJwf,  and  voted  to  pay  Die  old  price*.  — JV.  Y.  Tribunt. 

To  all  appearance,  we  are  on  (lie  eve  of  a  bloody  canle.''t,  if  nut  a  revolution. 
What  will  be  the  cuniwquence '/    One  or  the  other  party  niuat  back  uul,  or  no  one 
on  tell  what  will  be  the  result.  —  fiatumai  InlcUigfntfr. 
'T  would  save  ««me  whole  c^n-loada  of  fusa,  an'  three  or  four  months  o'  jaw, 
If  aome  IllustriDui  patriot  should  back  out  and  withdraw. 

BiybiU}  Paprn,  p.  124. 
Back  out     To  give  up. 

Well,  hova,  you  know  Hosa  Allen,  —  no  back  oul  in  him,  anyhow !  —  Hou  ABtn, 

Back  Track.     To  lake  the  back  track  is   to  retrace  one's  slepe,  to 

retreat;  and  hence  is  equivalent  to  fo  back  out.     Western. 
To  back  Water,  v.     To  retreat,  or  withdraw;  a  Western  metaphor, 
derived  from  steamboat  kuiguage. 

and  Filliiig.     Advancing  and  retreating,  shilly-shally,  inde- 
A  nautical  metaphor,  used  also,  it  is  believed,  iu  England. 
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There  hrnn  been  so  much  backing  and  JilUng  not  only  upon  the  Cuba  quesUon, 
but  upon  every  other,  that  no  confidence  can  be  placed  in  the  declaration  which 
either  General  I*ierce  or  his  cabinet  may  make.  —  N.  T.  Herald^  June  15, 18M. 

A  hackin*  and^liin*  and  wrigglin*  policy  will  never  fetch  any  thing  about  — 
Major  Downing. 

Back-Log.    A  large  piece  of  wood  used  in  fire-places  where  wood  is 
.  burned.     Fore-sticks  form  part  of  the  same  fire. 

Backward.  Is  sometimes  used  in  the  West  for  bashful,  unwilling  to 
appear  in  company,  on  the  same  principle  as  **  forward  '*  in  correct 
language  means  the  very  contrary. 

Baokwooda.  The  partially  cleared  forest  region  on  the  Western 
frontier  of  the  United  States,  called  also  the  back  settlements.  This 
part  of  the  country  is  regarded  as  the  back  part  or  rear  of  Anglo- 
American  civilization,  which  fronts  on  the  Atlantic.  It  is  rather 
curious  that  the  English  word  back  has  thus  acquired  the  meaning 
of  westerrij  which  it  has  in  several  Oriental  languages,  and  also  in 
Irish.     Probably,  for  the  like  reason. 

Backwoodsman.    In  the  United  States,  an  inhabitant  of  the  forest 

on  the  Western  frontier.  —  Webster, 

The  project  of  transmuting  the  classes  of  American  citizens  and  converting 
sailors  into  backwoodsmen  i<«  not  too  monstrous  for  speculators  to  conceive  and 
d^re.  —  Fisher  Ames*s  Works^  p.  144 

I  presume,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  it  is  your  curiosity  to  hear  the  plain,  unedu- 
cated badcwoodsman  in  his  home  style.  —  CrodcttVs  TVnir,  p.  126. 

Bacon-Color.    Being  of  a  color  of  bacon. 

Maria  is  eighteen  jrears  old,  very  likely ;  has  a  very  pleasant  countenance,  light 
baeon-colored  skin.  Plato  is  nineteen  years  old,  bacon-color  and  squarely  built 
—  N.  7.  Tribune,  LeUer/rom  Norfolk,  May  19,  1862. 

Bad  liands.  **  In  the  arid  region  of  the  Western  portion  of  the  United 
States,  there  are  certain  tracts  of  country  which  have  received  the 
name  of  maurautes  terres,  or  bad  lands.  These  are  dreary  wastes, 
naked  hills  with  rounded  or  conical  forms,  composed  of  sand,  sandy 
clays,  and  fine  fragments  of  shaly  rocks,  with  steep  slopes,  and, 
yielding  to  the  pressure  of  the  foot,  they  are  climbed  only  by  the 
greatest  toil,  and  it  is  a  labor  of  no  inconsiderable  magnitude  to 
penetrate  or  cross  such  a  district  of  country."  —  PoweWs  Explora- 
tion of  the  Colorado  of  the  West,  p.  149. 

There  is  an  immense  clayey  formation  that  extends  towards  the  south,  prodnc- 
faig,  in  the  vicinity  of  drainage  courses,  a  series  of  bad  lands,  that  probably  causes 
this  region  of  bad  lands.  —  Captain  Ludlow,  Reconnoistance  of  the  Black  HiUs  of 
Dacotah,  p.  58. 

Bad.  Badly;  greatly,  very  much.  Examples:  **  That  bDe  hurts  me 
bad ;  "    *'  I  want  to  see  him  6ad.'* 
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(Fr.)     Stalks  of  augsr-cane,  from  which  the  juice  hu  been 
expreased.     It  is  used  as  fuel  under  the  st^ar-kettle.     Called  also 
Cane- trash. 
Bagaame  Fuiubo*.    A  furnace  arranged  to  bum  the  sugar-cane  stalks. 
Baggage.    Literally,  what  is  contaiaed  io  a  bag  or  bags;  the  ckithiog 
or  other  conveniences  which  a  traveller  carries  with  him  on  a  jour- 
ney.    The  English  appear  to  have  discarded  tike  word  altogeUier 
for  the  less  appropriate  term  luggage. 
Having  despatched  my  bnggagt  by  w»ter  to  AlldorT.  —  CoDt,  Traxdi. 
This  is  sometimes  called  more  fully  bag  and  baggage. 
Seventeen  menibera  of  Congrrat  urived  Ut-iMj  vith  their  bag  aod  baggagt.  — 
WmhingUm  paptr. 

Get  ye  picking  then  out  of  oar  rhurchpF,  with  your  iagi  and  baggagu,  hojM 
np  Mil  for  New  England,  &c.  —  iftrairim  Suillaii,  p.  167. 

BagKBge-CBT.    The  car  on  a  railroad  in  which  the  baggage  ia  stowed. 

It  is  placed  next  behind  the  tender. 
Baggage-Smasher.     1.  A  man  who  transfers  baggage  to  and  from 
railroad  cars,  steamboats,  Stc.     So  called  from  tlie  reckless  manner 
in  which  these  persons  handle  the  property  of  travellers. 

The  following  in  from  the  Ballad  of  the  "  Cenlennial  Baggagt 
SmaiAtr,"  printed  in  the  "  Indianapolis  Sentinel;  "  — 
Pete  was  ■  tip-up  baj^gige-Dian ;  he  nd  on  N'umber  4, 
Where  the  Xearr  and  grosna  of  trarclliDR  fiilk*  unflinchingly  he  bore; 
He  cared  not  how  the  women  wepi,  or  stronR  men  raved  and  nwore, 
While  he  mutilated  umple-canet,  deiolitcd  Saratoga*,  anniliilatrd  ordinary  luggage, 
Immolated  carpel-bagt,  extenninatad  bandboxes,  and  eitinguinhed  Iravellen* 
outfits  by  the  Kore.  — 
Thii  fine  old  T.  P.  baggage-man,  one  of  the  modem  lime. 
Tben  Pete  he  neiicd  a  shabby  trunk,  with  finottn  of  wrath  and  iconi. 
And  In  two  «conda  both  the  handles  from  the  ends  had  torn  i 
And,  hetdleu  of  the  pleading*  of  the  passenger  forlorn. 

He  banged  the  trunk  on  the  platform,  and  then  threw  it  over  Uie  top  oF  the  Tsr,  and 
let  an  otnnibaa  run  over  it. 

2.  A  rough,  brutal  person. 

Qamblen,  ticket-awindlera,  emigrant  robber*,  baggagf~tm<ubtrt,  and  all   the 

wortt  classes  of  the  city.  —  !f.  T.  Tribunt,  Nov.  33,  1861. 
Bagging.     See  Cotton-Bagging. 
BaU.    The  handle  of  a  bucket  or  pail.     New  England;  and  provincial, 

Norfolk  County,  England.  — Forhy't  Gloa»ary. 
Bait.    A  fulcrum.     A  term  common  in  New  England. 
Baiting.     Lunch  in  the  field  at  hay-time. 
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(Dutch.)    This  term  is  often  used  in  the  West  for  the 

simple  word  oven  in  a  bakery.     It  is  also  applied  to  the  iron  bake- 

pan. 

Bake-Shop.     The  place  where  articles  made  by  bakers  are  sold. 

Southern. 

As  a  general  thingf  the  stores  are  closed ;  .  .  .  the  bakeshops^  however,  seem 
to  be  driving  a  great  business. — N.  T,  Tribttne,  May  16,  1862,  Letter /hnn 
Nor/oik,  Va, 

Balance.    A  mercantile  word  originally  introduced  into  the  ordinary 

language  of  life  by  the  Southern  people,  but  now  improperly  used 

throughout  the  United  States  to  signify  the  remainder  of  any  thing. 

The  balance  of  money,  or  the  balance  of  an  account,  are  terms  well 

authorized  and  proper;  but  we  also  frequently  hear  such  expressions 

as  the  **  balance  of  a  speech;  *'  **  The  balance  of  the  day  was  idly 

spent; "  *<  A  great  many  people  assembled  at  the  church:  a  part  got 

in,  the  balance  remained  without." 

The  yawl  returned  to  the  wreck,  took  ten  or  eleven  persons  and  landed  them, 
and  then  went  and  got  the  balance  from  the  floating  cabin.  —  Albany  Journal^ 
Jan.  7,  1846. 

Most  of  the  respectable  inhabitants  held  commissions  in  the  army  or  govern- 
ment offices ;  the  balance  of  the  people  kept  little  shops,  cultivated  the  ground, 
Sec.  —  Williamt^s  Florida^  p.  116. 

The  boats  of  the  South  Ferry  forced  their  way  through  the  ice,  and  kept  up 
their  communication  for  the  balance  of  the  day.  —  New  York  Tribune. 

The  monopoly  of  the  things  of  this  world  that  are  necessar}'  to  human  subsist- 
ence by  a  few  constitutes  those  few  the  masters  of  the  balance  of  mankind.  — 
The  States  (  Wathinffton),  March  26,  1858. 

Bald  Face.    Common  (penny)  whiskey,  particularly  when  it  is  new ; 

also  figuratively  and  appropriately  called  **  Red  Eye  *'  or  **  Pine 

Top;  '*  perhaps  from  the  saspicion  that  it  contains  a  large  proportion 

of  turpentine.     This  latter  sort  is  also  called  **  Lightning  Whiskey," 

because  "  warranted  to  kill  at  forty  rods." 

Bald-headed.  To  go  it  bald-headed ;  in  great  haste,  as  where  one 
rushes  out  without  his  hat. 

Balk,  banlk.  A  balky  horse.  This  word  has  been  considered  an 
Americanism,  but  it  is  found  in  Spenser's  Faery  Queene,    See  Baulk, 

Ball-Face.  A  contemptuous  epithet  applied  by  negroes  to  white  per- 
sons, Salem,  Mass.,  1810-20. 

Ballot-Boac  Stuffing.  A  new  name  for  a  new  crime.  This  consists 
in  the  use  of  a  box  for  receiving  ballots  at  an  election,  so  constructed 
with  a  false  bottom  and  compartments  as  to  permit  the  introduction 
of  spurious  ballots  to  any  extent  by  the  party  having  it  in  charge. 
The  most  outrageous  frauds  have  been  committed  by  this  means. 


Three  or  tour  mfn  Bra  hen  [in  ladiuiapoliii]  froio  New  York  ud  Bkltlman, 

who  an:  in  reality  deiectivei  sen!  nn  to  look  after  th«  Democratic  raugbBUid&allaf. 
hmtng'tTi.  —  Cor.N.  r.  Tribuitt,0-:L,  1870. 

The  following  telegram  was  received  from  Cincinnaiti  a  fen  days 
preceding  the  Presidential  election,  Nov.  7,  1878. 

Tbecilyii  nlrangtlfquictto-mglit.  Both  parlies  ue  full  of  bniinoa.  Seven! 
•zperti  at  baltut-ioic  ituffirig  vera  apotled  here  to-daj. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Tallmadge,  of  Brooklyn,  in  his  Bermon,  when 
Bpeaking  of  the  PreBideutial  candidates,  Hajes  and  Tilden,  said: 

ir  either  accepta  the  Preeidenlial  chair  at  the  band*  of  the  lailat-Hufftn,  he  will 
be  but  the  braiable  of  diicoid  therein.  — N.  T.paptr. 

Ballooning,  in  WaU  Street  parlance,  is  running  up  a  stock  bejoud 
its  value,  by  newspaper  articles,  fictitious  sales,  or  other  means. 

Ballyhack.     "Go  lo  Ballyfiack!"   A  common  expression   in  New 
England.     I  know  not  its  origin.      It  savors  in  sound,  however,  of 
the  Emerald  Isle. 
"  Tou  and  Obed  are  here  too." 
"  Let  Obed  ^  to  BnUyAoat.    Come  along  oxtV  —  Margartt,  p.  SB. 

BalmofOUead.  (Populus  caudicant.)  A  tree,  which  extends  from 
New  England  to  Wisconsin  and  Kentucky.  It  is  rare  in  a  wild 
state,  but  common  in  cultivation.  —  Oray. 

Balaam  Fir.  (^Abieg  balsamea.)  A  slender  tree  growing  in  cold,  damp 
woods  and  swamps,  from  New  England  to  Pennsylvania  and  north- 
wards. TTie  blisters  under  the  bark  furnish  the  well-known  "  Can- 
ada Balsam;"  hence  ita  name.  It  is  also  called  Canada  Balsam 
and  Giiead  Fir. 

na''i""  Poplar.  (Popnlu*  bahamifrra.)  A  tall  tree  growing  from 
New  England  to  Wiscotisin  and  northwards.  Its  large  buds  are 
varnished  with  a  fragrant,  resinous  matter.  —  Gray. 

To  bamboo;  to  bum.  To  cheat;  to  bamboozle.  Connecticut,  bnt 
probably  imported  from  the  South.  Bam  is  provincial  in  England. 
—  WHghl. 

Banana.  The  fruit  of  the  Sfuta  lapienlum,  a  well-known  tropical 
fruit,  imported  into  the  United  States  from  the  West  Indies. 

Band.  A  troop  or  herd  of  biaons  is  called,  in  prairie  parlance,  "  a 
band  ot  buffalo. " 

Banded  Dmm.    See  Grunler. 

Banco  I  A  common  exclttroation  among  the  Negroes  both  North  and 
South. 

Bang  np.  Any  thing  of  good  quality;  superior;  first  rate.  "  Thia 
cloth  is  bang  up." 
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Baqjo.  Probably  a  oormption  of  the  O.  E.  bandore,  A  rude  sort  of 
guitar,  a  favorite  instrument  with  the  Negroes.  The  term  itself  is 
probably  of  negro  origin.  Spelled  by  Miss  Edgeworth,  who  was  very 
familiar  with  West  India  usages,  Banjah.  —  See  Belinda* 

How  oft  when  a  boy,  with  childish  joy, 

I  *Te  roam'd  at  the  close  of  day. 
When  our  work  was  done,  to  have  some  fbn, 

And  hear  the  banjo  play.  —  Negro  Mdody, 

Ole  Nashville  dey  say  is  a  very  nice  town, 

Dar  de  niggers  pick  de  cotton  till  de  sun  goes  down ; 

Dey  dance  all  night  to  de  ole  banjo^ 

Wid  a  com-ttalk  fiddle  and  a  shoe-string  bow.  —  Negro  Mtlodie»» 

Bankable.  Receivable  at  a  bank,  as  bills ;  or  discountable,  as  notes. 
—  Webster, 

Among  the  great  variety  of  bank-notes  which  constitute  our  cir- 
culating medium,  many  are  below  par,  and  consequently  are  not 
received  at  the  banks.  Those  only  which  are  redeemed  with  specie 
or  its  equivalent  are  received  at  the  banks,  and  are  of  the  class  called 
bankable. 

Banker.     A  vessel  employed  in  fishing  on  the  banks  of  Newfoundland. 

"  There  were  employed  in  the  fisheries  1 ,232  vessels,  —  namely,  584  to 

the  Banks,  648  to  the  Bay  and  Labrador;  the  hankers  may  be  put 

down  at  36,540  tons." 

The  vessels  that  fish  at  the  Labrador  and  Bay  are  not  so  valuable  as  the  bank^rt, 
more  particalarly  those  from  Maine,  Connecticut,  and  Rhode  Island.  —  /.  (2* 
Adamu  on  ike  FUkeries,  p.  219. 

Bankit.     (Fr.  banquette.)     Sidewalk.    Louisiana. 

Banquette.    The  name  for  the  sidewalk  in  some  of  our  Southern 

cities. 
To  banter.    To  challenge,  defy ;  namely,  to  a  race,  a  shooting-match, 

&c.     Southern  and  Western. 

Banter.  A  challenge.  Southern  and  Western.  **  There  will  be  a 
banter  on  the  bare  ground,^'  meaning  a  shooting-match. 

Bar,  for  bear.    The  common  pronunciation  in  certain  parts  of  the 

Southern  and  Western  States. 
Barbeone.    (Span.  harbacSa.)     A  term  used  in  the  Southern  States 

and  in  the  West  Indies  for  dressing  a  hog  whole;  which,  being  split 

to  the  backbone,  is  laid  flat  upon  a  large  gridiron,  and  roasted  over 

a  charcoal  fire.  — Johnson,  Webster, 
A  writer  in  the  "  Westminster  Review  "  supposes  the  word  to  be  a 

corruption  of  the  French  barbe-h-queue,  i.  e.  from  snout  to  tail. 

Comp.  cap-h-piiy  from  head  to  foot. 


Oldficld,  with  more  than  harpj  tbnmt  mdiwd, 

Criu,  "  LtDd  me,  goda,  a  whole  hog  barbteutd."  —  Pep*. 

How  th*  (Mive  board  with  viandi  ia  itored. 

Savory  diahat  be  there,  I  ween ; 
Rich  paddings  and  big,  and  a  tarieeutd  pig, 
And  Dx-4ail  sonp  in  a  CliinB  tureen.  —  IngaUibf  LigmU, 
This  word  ia  now  much  used  in  the  South  and  West  for  a  pnblio 
ine«ting  in  the  open  air  with  a  dinner  or  other  refresh  men  ta. 

A  genniDe  Virginia  batbecu*,  whether  of  a  aocial  or  a  political  character,  ii  a 
rural  entertainment  which  deaerves  more  praiae  than  eentare  ;  and  we  know  of 
none  which  affords  the  atianger  a  better  opportonily  of  itud.ving  the  character  of 
the  yeonunr}'  of  the  Southern  Stalei.  — Lanman'i  AdveMtirtt,  Vol.  II.  p.  2UI. 

TobBibailae.  A  term  among  country  hairdressers.  "  lean  niiotmake 
through  the  week,  and  barberize  ou  public  days;  "  that  is,  on  days 
of  public  business,  which  call  farmers  to  the  country  town.  To 
barber  is  SO  used  iu  old  writers. 

Barely  tolerable.  Referrinff  to  the  state  of  one's  health.  "  How  are 
you,  Mr.  B.  ?  "     "  Wall,  I  'm  barely  tolerable." 

Barfoot  "  I  take  my  tea  bar/ml,"  said  a  backwoodaraan  when  asked 
if  he  would  have  cream  and  sugar;  i.  e.,  without  either. 

Barge.  A  vessel  of  burden,  employed  on  the  Miasissippi  and  its  tribn- 
taries  before  the  introduction  of  ateamboata.  It  is  thua  described 
by  Flint:  "  The  barge  is  of  the  size  of  an  Atlantic  schooner.  It  had 
Bails,  masts,  and  ri^ng,  not  unlike  a  sea  vessel,  and  carried  from 
fifty  to  an  hundred  tons.  On  the  lower  courses  of  the  Miaaisaippi, 
when  the  wind  did  not  serve  and  the  waters  were  high,  it  was 
worked  up  stream  by  the  operation  that  is  called  ■  warping,' — a 
most  laborious,  slow,  and  difficult  mode  of  ascent,  in  which  six  or 
eight  miles  a  day  waa  good  progress. ' '  —  Hi)t.  and  Geogr.  of  Mist. 
Valley.     See  Safety  Barge. 

To  bark  a  Tree.  To  make  a  circular  incision  through  the  bark  ao 
as  to  kiU  the  tree.     See  Girdle. 

To  bark  off  Squirrels.  A  common  way  of  killing  aquirrela  among 
those  who  are  exftert  with  the  rifle,  in  the  Western  States,  is  to 
strike  with  the  ball  the  bark  of  the  tree  immediately  beneath  the 
squirrel,  the  concussion  produced  by  which  kills  the  animal  in- 
stantly without  mutilating  it.  — Audubon,  Ornithology,  Vol.  I.  p.  294. 

To  bark  np  the  WroDg  Tree.  A  common  expression  at  the  West, 
denoting  that  a  person  has  mistaken  his  object,  or  is  pursuing  the 
wrong  course  to  obtain  it.  In  hunting,  a  dog  drives  a  squirrel  or 
other  game  into  a  tree,  where,  by  a  constant  barking,  he  attracts  its 
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attention  until  the  hunter  arrives.     Sometimes  the  game  escapes,  or 
the  dog  is  deceived,  and  barks  up  the  wrong  tree. 

If  70a  think  to  ran  a  rig  on  me,  you  have  made  a  mistake  in  the  child,  and 
barktd  tip  the  wrong  tree,  —  8.  SHck^  Human  Nature^  p.  124. 

When  people  tiy  to  hunt  [office]  for  themselves,  .  .  .  and  seem  to  he 
harking  vp  the  wrong  tapUng^  I  want  to  put  them  on  the  right  trail.  —  Crockett' t 
Tow,  p.  205. 

Barm.  (Ang.-Sax.  beorm.)  Yeast.  This  old  English  word  is  pre- 
served in  New  England. 

Bambnmers.  A  nickname  given  in  the  State  of  New  York  to  the 
more  radical  and  progressive  section  of  the  Democratic  party,  other- 
wise called  the  Young  Democracy,  as  opposed  to  the  conservative 
tendencies  of  old  Hunkerism.     See  Hunker. 

This  school  of  Democrats  was  termed  Bambumer$,  in  allusion  to  the  story  of  an 
old  Dutchman,  who  relieved  himself  of  rats  hy  burning  down  his  barns  which 
they  infested,  —  just  like  exterminating  all  banks  and  corporations,  to  root  out 
the  abuses  connected  therewith.  —  N,  Y.  Tribune. 

"  A  certain  hind,  it  has  been  said, 
Whose  weakest  member  was  his  head. 
But  full  as  wise  as  Democrats, 
Burned  down  bis  bam  to  kill  the  rats.** 
Pflli,  Poetical^  Political,  and  PMUmphical,  and  by  Peter  Pepper  Box,  Phila.,  1809. 

Barrack.  (From  the  Haitian  bajaraque,  a  large  house  capable  of 
holding  many  persons,  whence  Span,  barraca,  Eng.  barracks.  Wedg- 
wood derives  it  from  the  Gaelic  barrack.  The  Indian  origin  is  the 
most  plausible.)  A  straw-thatched  roof  supported  by  four  posts, 
capable  of  being  raised  or  lowered  at  pleasure,  under  which  hay  is 
kept.  Also  called,  in  New  York,  hay-barrack ,  probably  from  the 
Dutch.  In  Maryland,  and  perhaps  elsewhere,  the  term  is  applied 
to  any  kind  of  building  intended  for  the  reception  of  straw  or  hay. 
See  Hag-Barrack. 

Barraolade.  (Dutch,  barre  kiedeeren,  cloths  undressed  or  without  a 
nap.)  A  home-made  woollen  blanket  without  nap.  This  word  is 
peculiar  to  New  York  City,  and  those  parts  of  the  State  settled  by 
the  Dutch. 

Baxraooon.  (Span.,  torroca;  Haitian,  6a/ara^6.)  A  slave-house,  or 
enclosure. 

Barranca.  (Span.)  A  deep  break  or  ravine,  caused  by  heavy  rains 
or  a  watercourse.  The  banks  of  such  are  always  steep  and  abrupt, 
like  a  wall,  owing  to  the  tenacity  of  the  soil,  and  the  suddenness 
with  which  they  are  made.  A  sloping  bank  by  a  river's  side,  or  a 
similarly  formed  ravine,  is  not  a  barranca.    These  perpendicular 
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walls  of  earth  are  found  in  Texas  and  New  Mexico,  &nd  are  S 
marked  feature  in  their  topography. 

Bwrens.  Elevat«d  landa  or  plains  upon  which  grow  sniall  trees,  bat 
never  timber.  They  are  classed  as  Pine-barrens,  Oak-barrens,  &o., 
according  to  the  kind  of  tree  which  prevails  tipon  them.  In  Ken* 
tucky,  tbe  term  is  applied  to  certain  regions  in  tlie  carbon  if  erons 
limestone  formation,  the  soil  of  which  is  really  very  fertile.  Hence 
Barren  Count;  and  Barren  River.  In  these  places,  the  water  flows  in 
Bubtorranean  channeb;  and  hence  a  dryness  of  the  surface,  which, 
according  to  some,  has  permitted  annual  fires  to  sweep  off  the  tim- 
ber, while,  according  to  others,  it  has  not  permitted  its  growth. 

Barren-Orotiiid  Reindeer.  (Tarandus  arcticui,  Rich.)  A  species  of 
Caribou  confined  almost  entirely  to  the  "Barren  Grounds,"  the 
north-eastern  corner  of  North  America.  It  occurs  also  in  Green- 
land. —  Baird. 

Base.  A  game  of  ball  much  played  in  America,  so  called  from  the 
three  bases  or  stations  used  in  it.  A  country  game  mentioned  in 
Moor's  Suffolk  Word/.  Yet  it  is  asserted  by  the  English  cricket- 
players  that  the  game  was  wholly  unknown  in  England  until  intro- 
duced from  this  country.  Of  all  games  of  ball,  this  is  now  played 
more  than  any  other,  and  it  is  only  known  as  "  Ba»e-Ball." 

Bue-Boruer.  A  sheet-iron  stove  for  burning  anthracite  coal,  which 
is  only  fed  at  the  top,  while  the  fire  is  confined  to  the  base,  or  lower 
part,  of  the  stove. 

Basket  MoBtiiig.     In  the  West,  a  sort  of  picnic,  generally  with  some 

Baa«.  A  name  applied  to  several  species  of  excellent  sea  and  lake  fish. 
See  Black  Bait,  Sea  Basi,  Striped  Bass. 

Basa^rood.  (Tilia  AmericanaJ)  A  tree  resembling  the  European  lime 
or  linden;  from  the  use  of  its  inner  bark  for  making  mata  or  cord- 
age, the  tree  is  also  called  basi  or  ba».  The  name,  however,  is  now 
obsolel«  in  England.     In  the  United  States,  it  is  also  called  Whito- 

From  its  want  of  strength  (both  in  the  bark  and  wood),  the  name 
of  the  tree  is  made  a  reproach  in  the  following  extract  from  one  of 
Brigham  Young's  "  sermons  I  " 

I  »7,  u  ttie Lord livFti,  wain  bound  to  become  itovareign Slate  in  thcUuion, 
or  on  independent  nation  by  oanelvea ;  and  let  them  drive  ai  (rom  this  place  If 
they  can,  —  (h«;  cannot  do  it.  I  da  not  throw  thie  oat  as  a  banter.  Too  Gen- 
tiles and  hickon-  and  bauwaod  Harmons  can  write  it  dawn,  if  yon  please ;  but 
write  it  aa  I  apeak  K. 


To  bat.  To  bat  the  eyes,  in  Southern  pttrlsnce,  is  to  wink.  We  also 
hear  the  expression  "  to  froT  a  man  over  the  head;  "  t. «.,  to  itrike 
bim. 

B«ttei7.  A  sort  of  boat  used  for  duck-shooting  in  the  Chesapeake,  in 
which  the  shooter  lies  below  the  surface  of  the  water.  It  is  also 
called,  amougp  other  local  names,  a  Surface-boat,  Coffin-boat,  Sink, 
or  Bos.  —  Lticii,  American  Sportsman. 

A  friend  in  blarjland  infonns  me  that  the  usual  term  there  is 
Sink-boal,  — so  called,  because  the  whole  body  of  the  boat  ia  bebw 
the  surface, — one  of  the  coinmon  forms  being  a  hogshead,  bal1a8t«d 
so  that  the  upper  end  shall  be  only  an  inch  or  two  above  water. 

To  baulk.  A  horse  in  harness  who  stands  still  and  refuses  to  go  for- 
ward is  said  to  balk.  BaulHtig  is  one  of  the  moat  serious  vices  of  a 
horse.  The  word  is  noticed  by  Webster,  but  not  by  Worcester;  nor 
is  it  found  in  thb  sense  in  the  English  dictionaries  or  provincial 
glossaries.     See  Balk. 

Nervous,  well-bred  horses  are  more  susceptible  of  the  inflneuces 
which  induce  baulking  than  are  cold-blooded  and  indolent  ones.  — 
Jennings,  The  Hone  and  hit  Diaeater,  p.  200. 

Baulky.  A  baulky  hone  is  one  that  stands  still  and  refuses  to  go 
forward. 

Bay.  1.  A  well-known  Southern  tree,  sometimes  called  Bay-Laurel.  It 
is  of  the  same  family  as  the  Magnolia  grandifiora,  which  it  resem- 
bles except  in  size. 

2.  A  piece  of  low,  marshy  ground,  producing  large  numbers  of 
Bay-trees.     North  Carolina. 

3.  An  arm  of  a  prune  extending  into,  and  partly  surrounded  by, 

BaybeTTT'.  (^Myrica  eerifera.)  Ashrnb,withfragTantleaves,h&Tingan 

odor  resembling  that  of  the  bay.     The  berries,  when  boiled  in  water, 

yield  a  fragrant  green  wax,  known  as  "  bayberry  tallow,"  used  for 

making  candles,  Slc. 

Bay  L«iir«l.     See  Bay,  above. 

Bay  Rtuu.   A  liquor  obtained  by  distilling  the  leaves  of  the  bay-tree. 

]t  is  chiefly  used  for  the  purposes  of  the  toilet. 
Bay  State.     The  State  of  Massachusetts.     The  original  name  of  the 
colony  was  Massachmetli  Bay.     Ilencs  among  the  New  England 
people  it  was  usually  called  the  Bay  State. 
Lift  agiia  tha  ■lately  emblem  on  th«  Buy  Slate'i  rusted  thield. 
Give  to  NoTthem  winds  the  pine-tree  on  our  bumer'a  tatlend  field!—  Whitlier. 
Wben  flnt  Che  Hlgrimi  landed  on  the  Bag  BUtte't  Inm  ahore, 
Hw  vocd  went  forth  that  ilaTeij  (hoald  one  d>7  be  no  men.  —  LowcU. 
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Bayou.  (Ft.  boyau,  a  gut.  See  Fr.  60^11,  voyau;  Fr.  voit,  a  way,  » 
course.)    In  Louisiana,  the  outlet  of  a  lake;  a  channel'for  wat^. 

Beaob-Comber*.     1.  The  long  waves  rolling  in  from  the  oceaa. 

2.  A  term  mnch  in  vogue  among  Bailors  io  the  Pacific.  "  It 
is  applied  to  certain  roving  characterB,  who,  without  attaching 
themselvea  permanently  to  a  vasBel,  ship  now  and  then  tor  a  sbort 
cruiae  in  a  whaler,  but  upon  condition  only  of  being  honorably 
discharged  the  very  next  time  the  anchor  takes  hold  of  the  bot- 
tom, no  matter  where  they  are.  They  are,  mostly,  a  reckless, 
rollicking  Bet,  wedded  to  the  Pacific,  and  never  dreaming  of  ever 
doubling  Cape  Horn  again  on  a  homeward-bound  passage.  Hence 
their  reputation  ia  a  bad  one."  —  MellviUe,  Omoo,  p.  109. 

Beooll  Plnm.     See  tariff  Plum. 

Bean.  This  word  unqualified  means,  in  America,  the  varions  binds 
of  kidney-beann  (ptKaeotm),  called  in  England  French  beans;  while 
the  simple  word  beans,  in  England,  would  imply  the  Tarietiea  of 
broad-bean  (faba). 

Bsai.  A  word  to  denote  a  certain  description  of  stock- jobbers.  — John- 
ion.  The  same  term  is  used  among  the  brokers  and  stock-jobbers 
of  Wall  Street,  New  Tort.  Their  plans  of  operation  are  as  accu- 
rately described  in  the  annexed  extract  from  Warton  as  they  can 
be  at  the  present  moment :  — 

He  who  sells  that  of  which  he  is  not  possessed  ia  proverbially  said 
to  sell  the  skin  before  be  has  caught  the  bear.  It  was  the  practice 
of  st«ck-jobbers,  in  the  year  1720,  to  enter  into  a  contract  for  trans- 
ferring South  Sea  stock  at  a  future  time  for  a  certiuu  price;  but  he 
who  contracted  to  sell  had  frequently  no  stock  to  transfer,  nor  did 
he  who  bought  intend  to  receive  any  in  consequence  of  his  bargun; 
the  seller  was  therefore  called  a  bear,  in  allusion  to  the  proverb,  and 
the  buyer  a  hill,  perhaps  only  as  a  similar  distinction.  The  con- 
tract was  merely  a  wnger,  to  be  determined  by  the  rise  or  fall  of 
stock:  if  it  rose,  the  seller  paid  the  difference  to  the  buyer,  propor- 
tioned to  the  sum  determined  by  the  same  computation  to  the  seller. 
—  Dr.  Warlon  on  Pipe.  The  "  bear"  pulls  down  (with  his  paws); 
so  the  broker  buying  lowers  the  price. 

Ther«  hu  b«a  avrrj  importitDt  rerolatioa  mtde  in  llie  tactlci  ot  a  certain 
exteoaire  operator  in  Walt  Street.  Tlie  largest  bull  in  the  street  haa  bacomc  > 
tear,  and  the  rank  and  flle  have  been  thrown  in(o  the  grealast  confiuioa  and  Uft 
wiUioot  ■  leader.  —  ffta  York  Htrald. 

iSy  salary  was  doubled  when  Bullion  &  Co. 
Decided  that  into  the  street  I  should  go. 
And  Httend  all  the  buving  and  leltiog  of  aham, 
Ai  wall  kM|riog  track  of  the  Mli  and  th«  btani 
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A  ftv  Inckr  hits,  vhen  tha  itart  were  lit  thnrt, 
And  a  twiM  of  my  own,  when  the  idit  were  alt  ctught, 
Gftreme  preatiga  uid  fame,  so  what  eould  I  [earV 
I  wai  sailiiie  ahead  on  three  Ihonund  ■  year. 

Stgnotdi,  RomnMt  o/Smeit,  p.  S9. 
BMT-OntBB.    (^Yveea Jilanunloia.')     Sometimes  called  Silk  Graaa,  from 
the  fibres  which  appear  on  the  edges  of  the  leaves.    It  is  not  a  grass. 
Bear  Stata.     A  name  b;  which  the  State  of  A  rlansas  is  known  at  tlie 
West-     I  once  asked  a  Western  man  if  Arkansas  abounded  in  bears, 
ttut  it  should  be  designated  as  the  "  Bear  State."     "  Yes,"  said 
he,  "  it  does;  for  I  neveT  knew  a  man  from  that  State  but  be  was  & 
bar,  and  in  fact  the  people  are  all  barish  to  a  degree." 
To  bear  tbe  Market.    To  operate  upon  the  stock  market  by  selling  (s 
i^(reeing  to  deliver  a  large  amount  of  a  particular  stock  which  the 
seller  does  not  possess;  to  influence  or  affect  the  price  of  stocks  hy 
Knsationai  reports. 

There  i<  no  tmth  in  (he  ■tailling  develnpmenti,  implicatine  Britiih  officials, 
to  the  "Henild's"  de"p»tch.  .  .  .  H»  I^irdnhlpis  wholly  piiltless  o(  thecharge 
whkhthe  "  Herald."  in  its  ■nxiety  to  bear  the  market,  has  brought  against  him. 
—  JV.  F.  TribiKU,  Not.  29,  1881. 
Bear-Walloir.     See  Hog-WaUme. 

Beaat.  A  common  name  for  a  horw  in  the  Southern  and  Western 
States.  It  is  quite  common  to  see  in  rill^es  the  invitation  to  trav- 
ellers, "  Entertainment  for  man  and  beast;  "  and  in  the  Bible  we 
tead,  "  A  certain  Samaritan  ...  set  him  on  his  own  beatt." 
To  beat.  1.  To  excel,  surpass  in  a  contest.  Thus  we  say,  one  racer 
or  steamer  btaU  another.  So,  too,  "  It  heat*  all  creation,"  t.  e. 
surpasses  every  thing. 

The  Widow  Bedott  is  the  braien-fHcedest  critter  f  ever  lived,  —  it  does  btat 
alL    I  never  see  her  equal.  —  BediAt  Paptrt,  p.  T7. 

2.  To  overcome  with  astonishment,  to  amaze,  astound.  We  some- 
times hear,  especially  from  the  months  of  old  people,  such  expres- 
■ions  as,  "  I  felt  btat,"  "  I  was  quite  beat,"  i.  e.  utterly  astonished. 

There  is  a  common  expression,  "  That  beati  Buck,"  synonymous 
with  the  Irish,  "  That  bangs  Banns^her." 
Beat,  n.     One  who  excels  or  surpasses  another,  a  superior.    See  Dead- 
BeaL 

Sam  Stick  was  a  qneer  chap.    I  never  see  the  beat  of  him.  —  Tanktt  BOtt 

To  best  all  bollow.    To  beat  thoroughly. 

Beat  'em.     >'  Well,  that  is  the  be>t  'em;"  t.  e.,  it  beats  all,  it  sni^ 
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poMtM  all  othera.     Tbe  thing  in  question  tatty  be  better,  or  it  ma; 

be  worse  than  any  other. 
Beat  out.     Tired  or  fagged  out. 
Bean.     This  word,  noarly  obsolete  in  England,  ia  in  common  use  with 

US  to  mean  a  lover,  sweetheart. 

The  expression  is  quite  familiar  in  a  leas  intimate  sense,  also;  as 

for  young  ladies  to  speak  of  the  beaux,  meaning  simply  the  young 

gentlemen  who  used  to  "  wait  on  "  them. 
To  bean.    To  act  in  the  capacity  of  a  gallant  or  bean. 

Well,  I  got  lo  btauin'  Mlu  Patiencs  sbout  ■  fip«1t  \  and  kept  1117  eje  an  NiDCi, 
to  tee  how  the  cat  was  jumpin".  —  Ynniit  Rilti  Sloriti. 

Beaver-Dam.    The  obstruction  placed  across  a  stream  by  bearers. 

BeaTer-Tree.  {Magnolia  glaitca.)  Called  also  Beaver-wood,  and 
sometimes  Castor-wood,  probably  from  the  preference  shown  by  the 
beavers  for  the  bark  as  food,  or  for  the  wood  as  usefal  in  their 
structures.  The  Hoop-ash  (CeltU  ofcidenlalis),  or  Hackberry,  is  also 
called  Beaver- wood. 

Bed-Bpread.  Tn  the  interior  parta  of  the  country,  tjie  common  name 
for  a  bed-quilt,  counterpane,  or  coverlet.     See  Spread. 

Bee.  An  assemblage  of  people,  generally  neighbors,  to  unite  their 
labors  for  the  benefit  of  an  individual  or  family.  The  quilting-bea 
in  the  interior  of  Kew  England  and  New  York  are  attended  by 
young  women,  who  assemble  around  the  frame  of  a  bed-qnilt,  and 
in  one  afternoon  accomplish  more  than  one  person  could  in  weeks. 
Befreshments  and  beaux  help  to  render  the  meeting  agreeable. 
Apple-beet  are  occasions  when  the  neighbors  assemble  to  gather 
apples  or  to  cut  them  up  for  drying.  The  terms  appltxitl  and  peatk- 
cut  are  also  common.  Hmlciiiff-beei,  for  husking  com,  are  held  in 
barns,  which  are  made  the  occasion  of  much  frolicking.  Spelling- 
befi  are  aeaemblages  for  competition  in  spelling,  which  see  else- 
where. In  new  countries,  when  a  settler  arrives,  Ihe  neighboring 
farmers  unite  with  their  teams,  cut  the  timber,  and  build  him  a 
log  house  in  a  single  day;  these  are  termed  rauiing-beef,  alluding  to 
a  bee-swarm.    See  Spelling-Bee. 

Bee-Hive.  A  mercantile  establishment  in  which  activity  is,  or  is 
assumed  to  be,  eiliibited  in  receiving  and  attending  to  many 
customers. 

Beech-Drops.  A  term  applied  to  various  plants  without  green  folltige. 
parasitic  on  the  roots  of  the  beech. 
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BmI  In  Louisiana,  Texas,  and  some  other  parts  of  the  South-west, 
an  ox  is  colled  a  hitf;  and  oxen,  htttvei:  in  New  York,  and  occa- 
sionall;  in  New  England,  any  grown  animal  of  the  ox-kind. 

Beef-Cattl&    Oxen  for  the  beef-market;  or  to  be  sold  for  food. 

Beef-Bodger.    Meat  biscuit.    Comp.  Com-Dodger. 

It  is  a  small  partj,  but  gnat  in  th«  rtquisiU  quatiflcalioDa,  ud  goeg  DDiucmii- 
bend  with  lupcrfluliieii  no  wtae«ls,  tiro  or  three  mules  Bpicce,  md  pinole,  pem- 
roioa.  and  httf-dodgtrt  far  tbeir  piiacipd  sapport — Bptcck  o/Colimtl  Binloa, 
Ua;  7,  1B&3. 

Bea-aom.  In  the  South  and  West,  a  term  originally  applied  to  a 
species  of  the  gum-tree  from  which  beehives  were  made;  and  now 
to  beehives  made  of  any  kind  of  boards.  See  Gum. 
Bee-Ldna.  Bees,  after  having  loaded  themselves  with  honey,  always 
fly  back  to  the  hive  in  a  direct  line.  Hence,  a  bee-line  ia  the 
straightest  course  from  one  point  to  another.  It  b  sometimes  callod 
an  air-line. 

In  England,  the  expression  "  ■■  the  crow  flies  "  would  convey 
the  same  idea. 

Tliu  road  i>  ode  at  nature's  laying.  It  go«s  detenninedlj>  alraJght  up  and 
•tnigbt  dowD  (he  hilla,  and  in  tbetJiMt,  a>  we  aaj.  —  Jfn.  Cliaert. 

The  ewcMetwd  whiakey  I  had  drank  made  me  so  powerful  tbick-lc^ged,  that 
when  I  (tarted  to  walk  my  track  wam'l  uiv  tbiug  like  ■  bt€.lHU.  —  The  Ameri- 
tarn,  alSomt,  Vol.1. 

We  moved  on  like  men  in  a  dream.  Our  foot-marks,  seen  aflerwards,  showed 
(hat  we  had  steered  a  bte-lint  for  the  brig.  —  Xant,  Arctic  EnplonBioai,  Vol.  1. 
f.  198. 

Sinoera,  yon  are  msking  a  iee-WiM  l¥om  time  to  eternity ;  and  what  you  have 
ODoe  pasMd  over  you  will  never  pass  again.  — I>oio*»  Sermon*,  Vol.  I.  p.  316. 
BM-Trae.     In  tlie  South  and  West  a  tree,  often  found  hollow,  in  which 

the  wild  honey-bee  makes  its  hive  or  nest.     See  Gum-Tree. 
BasS*'-^''^^     A  speciea  of  Biilena  whose  seeds  (fruit)  adhere  to  the 
clothes.     The  term  is  also  applied  to  a  species  of  Deitmodium  whose 
pods  break  at  the  joints;  the  latter  is  sometimes  called  Beggar-lice. 
See  Hanett  Lice. 
Bahindmanta.     Arrearages. 
Batne-     Pros.  part,  of  the  verb  to  be,  equivalent  to  beeause. 

This  word  is  noticed  by  Boucher,  as  much  in  use  in  the  Middle 
States  of  America,  and  as  an  idiom  of  the  Western  counties  of  Eng- 
land.    It  is  also  heard  among  the  illiterate  in  New  England. 

The  word  is  used  in  the  same  way  that  we  hear  seeing  as  em- 
ployed in  oommon  speech;  a  usage  which  we  have  dii-ectly  from  the 
English  Tulgar,  and  which  is  the  ididmatic  form  in  Trench.    E.  g. : 
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"Well,  sir,  ieein'  at  it's  ;ou;"  "«eein'  a»  how  I  couldn't 
help  it." 

I  MncyounamonpetBei],  be<it  the  rest  would  not  luve  lulted  rou.  —  fimcAa-'t 

And  btinye  that  ■  bHrrtll  of  fun  mi  lost  in  the  shippc,  the  FolUiaie  bath  taken 
order  fiir  the  recruillnge  of  that  loss.  —  Rhodt  Itiand  RfconUy  lfi53- 

The  charge  of  the  matter  shall  be  home  by  the  toiFDe  ot  Warwick,  bans'  the; 
have  b«Ea  ac  eooiE  cbart'ei  already.  —  Ibid.,  1669. 

"Got  a  prime  DiK);er,"  taid  the  abTO-traderi  "an  A  number  on*  cook,  and 
DDmisUkel  Picked  her  up  real  cheap,  and  I '11  let  .vnu  have  her  foreighc  bnn- 
dred  doJars,  btiny  aa  you  're  a  minister."  —  Mrt.  Stowt,  DrtJ,  Vol  1.  p-  313. 

The  mug  coit  fifteen  pence  when  'I  wa»  new;  but  btin'  it  had  au  old  amck  Id 
h,  I  (old  her  aha  needn't  pay  but  a  ehilling  for  it.  —  Major  DoicniHs. 

Ben-  ye  '11  help  Obed,  I  -11  give  ye  the  honey.  —  Margartt,  p.  SO. 

Ballked.    Liked,  beloved.     A  Western  term. 

I  do  beliBTe  me  and  Nancy  was  brtiked  by  the  Indiane :  and  many  'e  the  veni- 
son and  turkey  they  folch'd  ui  ae  a  sort  of  present,  and  maybe  a  kind  of  pay 
for  breadetuffi  and  salt  Nancy  used  io  give  them Caiitua,  The  Sea  Purtkatt. 

This  gentleman  is  generally  bribed  by  hii  fellDir.<itilBIla.  —  Baitimon  Cor.  of 
(A(  JV.  r.  Uenld. 

Bolittla.    To  make  smaller,  to  lower  in  cliaracter,  —  Webster.     To 
Bpeak  of  a  thing  in  a  depreciatory  or  contemptuous  way. 

Mr.  Pickering  says;  A  Mell-known  English  Review,  in  enumer- 
ating the  faults  of  our  writers,  thus  mentions  this,  among  other 
words:  "President  Jefiersou  talks  of  beiitlting  the  productiouB  of 
nature."  —  Quart.  Rev.,  X.  528. 

We  fear  men'a  minds  grow  really  belillled,  where  they  ought  to  bo  enlarged. 
BmA  Eattfvrd,  p.  1^1. 

Mr.  Goodrich,  in  his  "  Reminiscences,"  says,  when  he  returned 
to  his  native  place,  after  many  years'  absence  in  Europe:  — 

Every  thing  looked  billed,  degenerated  in  dimcngions.  The  church  seemed 
amall,  the  galleries  low,  the  pulpit  mean.  — Vol.  I.  p.  308. 

■'I  won't  stand  tbat,"eaid  Mr.  Slick,  "I  won't  stay  here  and  see  you  belillU 
Uncle  Sam  for  nolliia'.  He  ain't  worse  than  John  Bull,  arler  all."— 'Sam  SUch 
in  Ertgland,  eh.  lU. 

An  article  in  the  "  New  York  Times,"  Jan.  10,  1857,  relative  to 
Congressional  corruptions  being  made  the  subject  of  discussion  in 
the  House  of  Representatives,  says:  — 

Upon  a  motion  being  made  tor  a  committee  of  investigation,  the  usual  effort* 
were  made  (o  belittle  Che  presa,  and  treat  i(a  censures  witfa  contempt —  If.  Y. 
Timet. 
B«Uow«  Fisb.     See  Sea-Devil. 

BeIlow«-Top.    "  Whenegg  wftsbealeninit  [flip],  it  was  called  fieHoic*- 
lop;  partly,  perhaps,  from  ila  superior  quality  and  partly  from  the 
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greater  quantity  of  white  froth  that  sweUed  to  the  top  of  it. "  —  Jod 
Parker,  Centennial  Addreu,  1873. 

B«Uy-Bend«T.  Floating  pieces  of  ice,  or  weak  ice,  which  bend  under 
one,  as  he  posses  from  ODe  cake  to  another.  Boys  take  great  pleasure 
in  this  precarioiu  amusemeut. 

BeUr-Boana     A  sort  of  apple.     (Fr.  belle  el  ton.)     Connecticut. 

BeU7-Bambo.  A  mode  of  aliding  down  hill  by  boys  on  their  sleds, 
when  lying  on  their  bellies.     See  BtUg-Gatt, 

BeUy-Bntton.     The  navel. 

BellT-FInmper.  (Germ,  plompea,  to  plump;  to  plunge.)  The  same 
ai  Belty-Gutt,  No.  1.  Sometimes  when  the  slide  is  without  the  sled. 
Eastern  Maaaachusetts. 

BoUy-Oata.    More  commonly  Beliy  Gaiter.   1.  A  term  applied  by  boys 

to  the  manner  of  eliding  down  hill  on  their  aleds,  when  lying  on 

their  belllea.     Boys  also  characterize  this  sport  by  the  names  of 

heUs-JUmnden,  Jltimpi  and  bump.     See  Belly-Plamper,  Btlls-Bumbo. 

2.  In  PennsylTania,  molasses  candy  ia  bo  called. 

Bellwrort.     The  popular  name  of  plants  of  the  genus  Uvularia, 

BeloDgtnga.  In  the  "Washington  Union"  is  an  advertisement 
headed  "  Gentlemen's  Beiongini/a ; "  from  which  it  appears  that  this 
term  means  the  under-garments  of  gentlemen,  such  as  shirts 
drawers,  stockings,  &c.  The  term  is  merely  a  Saxou  translation 
of  appurtenances. 

Bendor.  In  New  York,  a  spree,  a  frolic.  To  "  go  on  a  berider  "  is 
to  go  on  a  spree.  In  this  case,  a  man  comes  under  spiritual  influ- 
ences so  potent,  that,  not  being  able  to  stand  straight  under  them, 
he  must  bend. 

The  friends  of  the  iww-niarried  couple  did  nothing  (or  >  vhola  aioath  but 
■nokeaod  drink  metheglia  during  the  frenJir  the/ called  the  houeyuioon.  — Sam 
SBd,  Baman  Ifaturt.  p.  2TS. 

A  couple  of  itudents  of  Wiliiuni  College  went  OTer  to  North  Ad*ni>  on  a 
leader.    This  would  have  been  a  aerlotu  matter  under  (he  bestofcircuniAtanceB, 
biit«w:hietumed«ith"abrickinhiBhaI."&c.  —  JVev9i<ij>er,  April,  IStT. 
I  met  her  at  the  ChineM  irma; 

She  walked  in  bciutv  like  tbe  oigbt. 

Her  breath  was  like  sweet  poaiea. 
I  led  her  through  (he  festal  hall. 

Her  glance  was  soft  and  tender; 

"Say,  Uose,  ain't  tbie  a  btndtrt" 

Putnam'i  Monihly,  Aug.,  18M. 

A  passenger  on  board  a  Mississippi  steamboat,  fast  ^ound  on  a 
nod-bar,  tbaa  describes  the  state  of  things: — 


f  <V,<;-,.-.-,  If.;..,. -J.,,..,., .^,  .7*,.  .  .    ' 

■  !■■.  i.,y.il,>vr«  ■      ■' 
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The  caplun  *nd  bir-kcfper  were  plajin);  [Wker,  ...  the  craw  all  on  a  imdiT 

In  the  ennine-roooi,  firemen  all  drunk  on  Iha  boileiHleck,  and  evetybody  gener- 
•llj  SDJoying  themselvea.  —  Duiiliclu,  p.  169. 

Bennndlan  Vina.     See  Chicken-Grape. 

To  b««t.    To  get  the  better  of.    "I  've  haUd  him  more  than  he  erer 

bested  me." 
Beatowuent.     1.  The  act  of  giving  gmtuitouHly ;  a  conferrinf;. — 

Webiter.  This  word,  which  ifl  much  used  by  our  theological  'writ«ra, 
is  not  in  the  English  dictionarips. 

God  Ih«  Father  had  committed  the  btOoamttit  of  th«  bteitings  parchaMd  to  hii 
Sou.  ^—  JCdmardi  on  Redemption- 

If  we  coniiid«r  the  hetlowmeni  of  gifts  in  this  view.  —  Chameg,  TJ.  Lai. 
2.  That  which  ii  conferred  or  given.  —  Wehster. 

Ttiej  ■tren^hcned  his  bands  by  their  liberal  h^oamttdi  on  him  and  hU  fam- 
ily. —  CAnMiun  Magniine,  III.  OGS. 

The  tnt  and  munificent  UAaatntnt  of  the  SoTer^sn  Judge.  —  Thtodg. 
Mr.  Todd  has  beitoicat  in  his  edition  of  Johnson,  but  cites  no 
authority  for  its  use.  Dr.  Webster  thinks  berioicmeni  preferable  on 
account  of  the  concurrence  of  the  two  vowels  in  hestoaal. 
B«tt«iiii8i)ta.  (Generally  used  in  the  plural  number.)  1.  The  im- 
provements mode  on  new  lands,  by  cultivation  and  the  erection  of 
buildings.  —  Pickering's  Vnrnbutari/. 

S.  The  improvement  received  by  an  estate  from  the  widening  of 
a  highway,  and  also  the  sum  assessed  upon  such  estate  for  each 
improvement. 

"  This  word,"  adds  Mr.  Pickering,  "was  first  used  in  the  Stata 
ol  Vermont,  but  it  has  for  a  long  time  been  common  in  the  State  of 
J^^«tD  Hampshire ;  and  it  has  been  getting  into  use  in  some  parts  of 
Maseachutelli,  since  the  paviing  of  the  late  law,  similar  to  the  Bet- 
terment Acts  (as  they  are  called)  of  the  States  above  mentioned.  It 
is  not  to  be  found  in  Jlr.  Web'ier't  nor  in  any  of  the  EnglUh  di(y 
tionariea  that  I  have  seen,  except  Ash's;  and  there  it  is  caUed  '  a 
bad  word,'  It  is  thus  noticed  by  an  Englieh  traveller  in  this 
country,  in  speaking  of  those  people  who  enter  upon  new  lands 
without  any  right,  and  proceed  to  cultivate  them :  — 

Tbeee  men  demand  either  to  be  left  owner*  of  the  toil  or  paid  for  tbeir  belter, 
menli:  that  I*,  for  what  they  have  done  toward*  dealing  the  ground.  — Stndait, 
Tratelt  in  the  United  SlrUe4,  Tol.  III.  p.  160. 

Bettermoat.     The  best.    The  word,  which  is  provincial  in  England, 
is  used  in  New  England. 

The  hettermoil  cow,  an  eipreaaion  we  do  not  find  In  Shakspeara  or  Hilton.  — 
JVrt.  JTirUmd. 
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Sometimes  is  heard  the  expression  bettermost  best;  as,  '*  These 
girls  are  dressed  in  their  bettermost  best,** 

Betty.  (Ital.  baccetta,)  A  pear-shaped  bottle  wound  aroond  with 
straw,  in  which  olive  oil  is  brought  from  Italy.  Called  by  chemists 
a  "  Florence  flask." 

Between  Hay  and  Ghrasa.  Neither  one  thing  nor  another.  Between 
boyhood  and  manhood.  Between  two  stages  of  existence,  of  pro- 
gress, age,  development,  &c. 

Bevel.  A  slope,  or  declivity.  Long  Island.  **  The  road  is  laid  on  a 
bevel^**  i.  e.  higher  in  the  middle.  — Forby^s  Vocab,  of  East  Anglia, 

Blioys,  i.  e.  Boys,  a  name  applied  to  a  class  of  noisy  young  men  of 
the  lower  ranks  of  society  in  the  city  of  New  York. 

The  »*New  York  Commercial  Advertiser,"  April  12,  1847,  in 
speaking  of  the  approaching  election,  uses  the  following  lan- 
guage:— 

All  the  6'Aoyf  will  rote,  —  ay,  more  than  all.  Let  every  Whig  do  hia  duty. 
Another  year  with  a  Democratic  mayor,  —  and  such  a  mayor  as  the  b'hoya  would 
force  upon  the  city !    Who  can  tell  what  the  taxes  will  be  ? 

Then  come,  every  friend  of  the  Union, 

Come,  old  men,  and  come,  ye  b*hoys; 
Let*8  go  it  for  old  Rough  and  Ready, 

Who  never  was  scared  at  a  noise  I  — Poikical  Song. 

Bible  ChrletianB.  The  **  Philadelphia  Mercury  "  thus  gives  a  summary 
of  the  creed  of  this  new  sect:  **  This  denomination  abstain  from  all 
animal  food  and  spirituous  liquors,  and  live  on  vegetables  and  fruits. 
They  maintain  the  unity  of  God,  the  divinity  of  Jesus,  and  the 
salvation  of  man,  attainable  only  by  a  life  of  obedience  to  the  light 
manifested  to  his  mind  and  a  grateful  acknowledgment  of  his  in- 
debtedness to  the  great  Giver  of  all." 

Biddable.  This  Irish  word  is  in  use  in  the  West.  **  White  servants 
are  not  biddable; "  that  is,  manageable,  obedient,  tractable. 

Teach  your  boys,  too,  to  yoke  up  the  young  steers,  to  use  them  kindly,  with 
patient  perseverance,  to  make  them  as  bidabU  [sic]  as  this  boy  has  made  these 
[now  on  exhibition].  — -Y.  Y.  Tribune,  Sept.  9,  1861,  Letter  from  WcUertoum, 

N,  r. 
Biddy.     An  Irish  servant  g^l,  probably  from  Bridget j  a  common  name 
among  the  class. 

Big.    Great,  fine,  excellept.     The  ''big  bell,"  the  ''big  altar,"  and 
the  **  big  desk  "  of  a  church,  are  assuredly  big  vulgarisms.     The 
**dt^  horn,"  for  the  last  trumpet,  is  almost  profane. 
"  Hello !  "  sex  he,  "  what 's  that  V  '* 
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"  That  ere,"  mi  I,  "  'i  tome  o'  the  iiggtH  wbUltey  (hat  erer  slipped  down  > 
teller's  Ihroat,  wilbout  sirellin'  o'  tbe  eualonis."  —  N.  T.  Sjniit  of  at  Tiaut. 

Big  Buga.    People  of  cousequetice.      Probably  the  origin  of  this  word 
lies  hid  in  some  anecdot«  that  would  be  worth  finding  out. 

Then  ifc  'II  gn  to  the  Lord's  houM,  —  1  don't  mean  tn  the  meetin'  bouse,  but 
whore  ihe  noblvs  meet,  piek  out  tlic  fti?  bust,  and  aee  wbM  sort  o'  >luS  ibey  're 
made  of.  —  Ham  Slict  in  UngUml,  cb.  21. 

Tliese  preacbi'rs  dress  like  big  bugi,  and  go  ridin'  about  an  hiindivd-doll»i 
borfo*.  a-spuninn'  poor  priest-ridden  foike,  and  a-ealen  chicken-Bxen*  no  power- 
ful faht  that  chickens  boa  got  scarce  in  these  diggins.  —  Caiiton't  fi'ta  Parchatt, 
Tol.  U.  p.  140. 

The  [rec-atid-^asy  manner  in  which  the  hare4inincd  Sir  Robert  Peel  described 
■ome  ol  tbe  Mr/  bui/i  at  Moscow  has  got  him  into  difficulty.  — A'.  1'.  Tima,  Feb- 
ruary, 18JT. 

Mil's  Samson  Savoffe  is  one  o(  the  big  bugi,  —  that  is,  she 's  got  more  money 
than  a'must  anybody  elie  in  town.  —  Balolt  Paptrt,  p.  301. 
Big  Dog.     In  some  parts  of  the  country,  the  principal  man  of  a  place 
or  in  an  undcitaking  m  calli'd  the  hiij  dotj  u:iih  a  brass  cottar,  u 
opposed  to  the  little  curs  not  thought  wortliy  of  a  collar. 
Big  Diink.     1.  A  large  glass  of  liquor. 

2.  A  cant  term  applied,  at  the  South- west,  to  the  Mississippi  Rirer. 

Well,  IS  I  was  savin',  off  I  sot,  went  throURh  Mississippi,  crossed  tbe  big  (friit, 
come  loo  now  and  then,  whrn  ihe  rliill  come  it  too  Rtninfi.  but  couldn't  git  ahnt 
of  tbe  agL-r.  —A'.  I".  5/nn*(  of  the  Tiiwt,  Fii>niier  Incidtnl. 
Big  Figure.  To  go  the  big  fii/ure,  or  do  thiiigs  on  the  big  figure,  means 
to  do  them  on  a  large  scale.  This  vulgar  phrase  is  used  at  the  West 
and  South. 

Well,  I  glory  in  her  spunk,  hut  it 's 
things  on  the  Hyjiyure  that  she  's  on 
Biggest      Greatest,  finest,   most  excellent;    as,   "He's   tlie   biggest 


The  thermal  sprints  aro  regarded  by  the  trappers  as  the  breathinc-places  of 
his  8atnnic  majclvj  anrl  ciinj-idoreit.  moreciviT.  (o  be  (ho  tigi"'  kind  of  medi- 
cine to  be  found  in  the  mountains.— Hrurinn,  Li/cinlhe  Far  W^.  p.  149. 

Biggest  Toad.  Bi^gtit  laad  in  the  puddle.  A  Weateru  expression  for 
a  head-man;  a  leader  of  a  [ulitical  party,  or  of  a  crowd.  Not  an 
elegant  expression,  though  sometimes  well  applied.  Tlius  a  Western 
newspaper,  in  speaking  of  tlie  most  prominent  man  engi^ed  in  the 
political  conlt'st  for  one  of  the  Presidential  candidates  before  Con- 
gress, says  :  "  Mr.  D.  D.  F.  —  is  the  biggest  toad  in  the piulillt.'' 

Big  Bead.     1.  A  swelling  of  the  head  in  cattle. 

2.  A  term  used  in  the  West  to  denote  that  affection  iu  youth 
which  lias  recently  found  a  more  elegant  designation  iii  tlie  term 
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••Young  America."  It  is  applied  to  boys  who  smoke  cigars,  chew 
tobacco,  drink  strong  liquors,  gamble,  and  treat  their  parents  and 
superiors  as  their  inferiors.  Of  such  a  boy  it  is  said,  *'  He  has  got 
the  big  head,'*    Also  called  swell  head. 

Big  Horn.  (Ovis  montana.)  Another  name  for  the  Rocky  ^fountain 
Sheep,  an  animal  extensively  distributed  tlurough  North  America 
along  the  highlands  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  from  California  to  the 
parallel  of  68°.  —  S.  JP.  Baird. 

Big  Meeting.  Common  in  the  West  for  *•  protracted  meeting."  In 
country  towns  where  there  are  no  churches  and  where  preachers  are 
seldom  seen,  the  arrival  of  one  is  a  matter  of  importance  to  the 
whole  surrounding  region.  The  people  assemble  in  great  numbers 
and  from  a  distance,  and,  having  come  so  far,  one  sermon  will  not 
suffice;  so  for  several  days  together  religious  services  are  held. 
This  has  originally  no  reference  to  any  especial  interest  in  the 
hearers,  but  the  transition  to  the  ordinary  ** protracted  meeting" 
is  natural. 

Big  Trees.  (^Sequoia  gigantea,  Washingtonia,  Wellingtonia.)  The  giant 
pine  trees  of  California  are  universally  known  as  the  Big  Trees. 

Professor  Brewer  saw  trees  on  the  western  flanks  of  the  Sierra 
Madre,  one  of  which  measured  one  hundred  and  six  feet  in  circum- 
ference four  feet  above  the  ground,  and  was  two  himdred  and  seventy- 
six  feet  in  height.  Another  is  spoken  of  which  measured  one 
hundred  and  twelve  in  circumference,  but  had  been  broken  ofE  at 
the  height  of  three  hundred  feet,  where  it  was  eighteen  feet  in 
diameter.  It  was  conjectured  that,  when  entire,  it  could  not  have 
been  less  than  four  hundred  feet  in  height  The  Redwood  (5*- 
quoia  sempervirens)^  another  of  these  giants  of  the  forest,  has  been 
found  growing  to  the  height  of  two  hundred  and  seventy  feet. 

The  induiitries  of  the  Pacific  coasts  like  the  big  trees,  grow  in  great  clamps ; 
and  a  single  axe  well  laid  at  the  roots  will  do  surprising  things  among  them. 
Bat  the  ground  will  shake  when  these  Bonanza  kings  come  down.  —  Providence 
JimrmU,  May  5,  1876. 

Bilberry.  (^Vaccinium.)  The  popular  name  of  shrubs  belonging  to 
different  species  of  whortleberry. 

Bilin&  Bilen.  A  vulgar  pronunciation  of  boiling.  The  phrase  the 
vAole  (or  more  commonly  hull)  kit  and  bilin*  means  the  whole  lot, 
applied  to  persons  or  things. 

The  United  States  Marshal,  who  was  looking  for  crooked  whiskey,  was  on  his 
way  to  arrest  the  whoU  biUri'  of  [men]  for  treasonable  proceedings.  —  Petroleum 
V.Nadnf. 
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Tea,  Er«tin>,  I  Ve  been  pitoned,  —  totn  ill  the  Laweiya,  the  tehoU  bUin'  of 
themi  and  lOToehody  ought  to  be  hung  for  il,  —  who,  I  cu't  ut —  Grimkr 
Paptrt,  p.  101. 
BUk.    Ta  the  Far  West,  the  most  degrading  epithet  that  one  oon  ftpplj 
to  another  ia  to  call  him  a  bilk. 

Tfas  term  wm  entirely  novel  to  me,  and  I  Sntuked  Ha  neanliiKot  ■  Undlord, 
who  explained  (o  me  by  naying  Ihat  ■  biOc  a  a  man  who  never  ttiutca  *  meal 
and  never  pays  ■  cent.  ~  JfcCJurr,  Rocky  MoiMtain,  p.  211. 

BlU-Board.    A  board  on  which  to  affix  handbills  or  bulletins. 

A  bitl-board  it  the  only  neva-»heet  we  know  nf  whieh  ia  tuliject  to  the  editorial 
Bupervision  o[  every  man  who  conies  along;  yet  p^ple  who  fail  iKnomlnioualr  in 
their  efforlalo  edit  ■  hill-board  are  firmly  convinced  that  they  could  edit  ■  DSw»> 
paper.  — Jtome(JV.  r.)  StntiaeL 

Bill-Fish.  (Belone  Imncala,')  A  small  sea-fiBh  fond  of  running  up 
into  fresh  water  during  the  autntner,  arid  often  taken  a  considerable 
distance  from  the  ocean.     Also  called  Sea-pike,  Silver  Gar-fish,  &c. 

Billy.  A  weapon  used  by  desperadoes,  and  sometimes  carried  by 
policemen.     See  Slung-Shot. 

A  day  or  two  since  a  poor  German  was  taken  lo  prison,  and,  on  examining 
him,  it  waa  diicovered  that  ho  was  a  victim  to  the  bills — ^-  ^-  ttndd. 

Bindweed.  The  popular  name  in  Ma.sHa«husette  for  the  convoleului. 
—  Bigelaiv's  Flora.  This  term  is  preferable  to  the  provincial  Eng- 
lish "  Robin  run  over  the  hedge." 

Bindery.     A  place  where  book.%  are  bound. 

Blrd'a-eye  Llmeatone.  The  name  of  a  formation  in  the  New  York 
system  of  Geology. 

Bishop.  An  appendage  to  a  lady's  wardrobe,  otherwise  called  a 
Bustle. 

1  eingthe  biihop,  aliai  the  bustle. 

Prepare,  my  inu*e,  for  a  heroic  tussell 
Lei  every  nerve  wilh  energy  be  slmngl 

Thi  Buillt,  a  Phiiot.  Poem. 

Mr.   Saxe,  in  his  poem  on  "  Progress,"  says  that  Imperial  Fash- 
ion decides  the  gravest  questions  which  divide  the  world. 
If  wrong  may  not,  by  clTcumstance,  be  rifcht,  — 

If,  by  her  ftiiiop,  or  her  "grace,"  alom 
A  genuine  lady,  or  a  church,  ia  known. 
Bison.     See  Buffalo. 

Bit.  (Span,  pieza.)  The  name,  in  some  Southern  States,  of  a  silver 
coin  of  the  value  of  one  eighth  of  a  dollar,  the  Spanish  real  (d« 
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platd).    It  is  called  also  an  eleven  penny  bit  or  a  levy.    See  the  article 
Federal  Currency. 

Black,  91.     A  slave. 

Black,  adj.    Pertaining  to,  consisting  in,  favorable  or  unfavorable  to, 
a  negro  or  slave. 

Thej-  proclaim  the  emancipation  of  the  irhites  from  slave-holding  thraldom, 
and  predict  that  the  downfall  of  Black  bondage  is  not  far  distant.  —  TAs  Indt- 
pendent,  Nov.  14,  1861,  Art.  by  ff.  Greeley. 

Black  Baaa.     1.  A  favorite  game  fish,  found  in  abundance  in  most  of 
our  Northern  lakes  and  Western  rivers. 

2.  On  the  Jersey  coast,  this  name  is  also  given  to  the  Sea  Bass. 
{Centropristes  nigricans.) 

Blackberry.     This  term  is  universal  in  the  United  States  for  the  Eng- 
lish Bramble-berry. 

Blackberry  Baah.    Bramble-bush. 

Blackfiah.     See  Tautaug, 

Blackgam.     (Genus  Nyssa.)    A  tree  common  to  the  Middle  States. 

Blackie.     A  negro;  formerly  in  the  Southern  States,  a  slave. 

Families  and  hotels  cannot  depend  on  their  servants  [t.  e.  slaves]  remaining  to 
cook  the  morrow's  dinner;  and  helpless  misses  and  masters,  who  have  needed 
Blackie  to  pull  on  their  stockings  and  brush  their  hair,  are  brought  to  contem- 
plate the  awful  time  when  they  must  take  care  of  their  own  hose  and  hair.  — 
N.  Y.  Tribune,  June  13,  1862,  LeUerfrom  BeaufaH,  N.  C. 

Black-Jack.     1.  The  Quercus  nigra,  or  Barren  Oak;  its  more  common 
name  is  Scnib  Oak. 

2.  Rum  sweetened  with  molasses.    New  England. 

3.  A  face  blackened  by  difficulty  of  breathing;  as  the  cause  of 
such  a  face,  hanging. 

If  the  rebel  troops  become  guerillas,  they  will  have  to  be  hung.    The  btack- 
jadcM  will  be  far  more  fatal  to  them  than  yellow  jack  was  to  our  troops.  —  A^  T. 
Obterver,  June  5, 1862. 

4.  A  miner^s  name  for  an  ore  of  zinc.  It  is  composed  of  sulphur 
and  zinc,  and  chemically  is  sulphuret  of  zinc.  It  is  often  associated 
with  a  lead  ore  called  galena,  and  its  presence  in  such  cases  is  always 
objectionable  and  lessens  the  value  of  the  lead  ore.  The  Black  Hills* 
Cor.  of  the  Philadelphia  Times  says : — 

"  We  found  here  a  small  layer  of  silver  ore  containin^c  lead  and  some  copper, 
and  a  large  onderlayer  of  black-jack  of  too  poor  a  quality  to  work.  The  green- 
horns here  call  this  blackjack  galena,  and  some  are  actually  putting  it  up  for 
galena." 

Black  Maria.     A  close,  box-carriage,  generally  painted  black,  used 
for  carrying  convicts  to  a  prison  or  penitentiary. 
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BUckBtrap.  Gin  and  molasses.  The  English  sftilon  call  the  com- 
mon wines  of  the  Mediterranean  blactatrap.  —  Falconer^*  Afariiu 
Dictionary. 

Come,  Mallr  dear,  no  bladMmp  tonight,  awitcb«l  or  fpnger  pop.  — Margartt, 
p.800. . 

Mister,  I  gnnn  yaa  atrtr  drink'd  no  blndMnp,  did  j-ou  7  Why,  blpsa  tdq, 
it  'e  the  BWMtcst  drink  Uiit  ev«r9tTe»fced  down  a  gullel.  —  Hi'ffi  Tanift  Storltt. 

Blackstrap  in  old  times  was  tlie  common  beverage  of  engine  com- 
panies at  fires  in  Boston,  and  is  thus  poeticaUy  alluded  to  by  one  of 
her  writers:  — 

But  oh  1  tel  Maeitlmp'i  ubie  god  d«plar« 
Those  engine-herHs  to  renownnl  of  yore! 

Barrard  Rrtjiarr,  p,  23G. 

BlBokwood.     Hemlock,  pine,  spruce,  and  fir.     Maine. 

Bladder-TrM.  (Siraphijlea.')  A  handsome  shrub,  from  six  to  t«a  feet 
high,  remarkable  for  its  large  inflated  capsules,  —  Bigelora't  Flora 
Bofloniftisia. 

Bladder-Wort.  {Uiricvlaria  vulgariii.)  The  popular  name  of  an 
aquatic  plant,  appearing  above  water  only  with  its  stalks  and  flowers. 
—  Ibid. 

Blamed.     A  euphemism  for  doomed  or  damned.    New  England. 

Blanket.  A  term  used  distinctively  for  the  clothingof  an  Indian.  To 
say  of  one's  father  or  motlier  that  they  "  wore  the  blanket "  implies 
that  they  were  but  half-civilized  Indians.     Western. 

Blanket  Coat.  A  coat  made  from  a  blanket,  common  in  the  West, 
and  often  seen  with  the  black  stripe  of  the  border  of  the  original 
blanket  crossing  various  parts  of  the  garment.  Such  a  coat,  of  a 
bright  blue,  would  be  deemed  a  great  oddity  in  the  Atlantic  States; 
in  the  West,  a  green  one  would  be  considered  equally  ridiculoua. 
See  Afactinaw)  Blantel. 

Blanket  Indian.  A  wild  Indian,  whose  principal  article  of  dress  is 
the  blanket. 

Blatanoy.    A  blatant  habit;  quality  of  being  blatant. 

The  tenile  wnkeesa  orCrillenden.lhe  Imid-monthed  Halancf  of  TKllu)d%hain, 
■nd  the  bnrmlesa  venom  of  Coi.  —  !f.  Y.  Tribiait,  April  15,  1803,  Litter  froM 
Waihinslon- 
BUnaer.  (Dtitch.  blazer,  a  blower.)  The  name  fpven  by  the  Dutch 
settlers  to  the  hog-nosed  snake,  from  its  habit  of  distending  or 
blowing  up  the  skin  of  its  neck  and  head.  The  other  popular  names 
in  New  York  are  Deaf- Adder  and  Buckwheat-nosed  Adder.  —  NM. 
Hiat.  of  New  York. 
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Blase.  In  traTeraing  the  dense  forests  of  the  West,  a  person  Tronid 
Boon  lose  his  way  and  find  it  difficult  to  retrace  his  steps,  without 
some  landmark.  This  is  made  b;  cutting  a  piece  oat  of  the  side 
of  trees  at  a  sufficient  distance  from  each  other  to  enable  the  traT- 
eller  readilj  to  discoTer  them,  and  thus  follow  the  direct  path  or 
road.  Such  a  mark  is  called  a  bltae,  and  trees  thus  marked  are 
said  to  be  blamed.  ■'  That  horse  has  a  blazed  forehead,"  meaning 
a  white  spot  on  it. 

ThTM  blaut  in  ■  perpcndicnlar  line  on  Ihe  utiiie  tree  indictting  >  Ieg<>latiT« 
mad;  (he  single  Haze,  ■  lettUment  or  neighbarhood  raid.  —  Ciriton,  Tht  JV<» 
Pirtk/ut. 

After  traTeraing  a  broad  m*r)b,  bowevtr,  where  my  horse  gtemed  loath  to  van- 
tnre,  t  etnick  ■  burr-«ik  opeoing,  and  aoon  fuund  mj  nj  hj  the  Uattd  treei 
back  to  the  nuil  trail.  —  Hofmaa,  Winter  in  the  Weit. 

I  kept  tbs  Ijaotit  of  the  bayon,  and  determined  to  mai-k  the  tree  with  a  itata. 
—  A  Stray  TaiJut  in  Ttxiu,  p.  03. 

Do  you  we  tbit  blaze  in  tbe  benilock  tree  7  Well,  he  Dp  and  as  qaiek  M  a 
wink  firedand  hit  il  in  the  centra.  ~5  Slick,  Hamon  Nnlure,  p.  113. 

To  lilaxa  or  blase  ont.  To  designate  by  blazing  (see  the  preceding 
article);  to  mark  out. 

Champoliion  died  In  IS39.  hiring  done  liMle  more  than  Naie  oat  Ihe  road  to  be 
tiaretled  by  otbers.  —  Ifott't  Chixmoloff!/,  Aneienl  and  Scriplimil,  p.  36. 

BtaTing  Star,  (Alelrii  farinoia.')  A  plant,  tbe  root  of  which  is 
greatly  esteemed  by  the  Indians  and  people  of  the  West  for  its 
medicinal  virtues.  It  is  also  called  Devil's  Bit.  Both  names  are 
also  applied  to  other  and  very  difierent  plants. 

Bltokay.    (Dutch,  hlik,  tin.)    In  New  York  and  New  Jersey,  a  tin 

Blind  BeL    Wben  a  fisherman  brings  up  a  piece  of  sea-weed  on  bis 

hook,  he  is  said  to  have  caught  a  blind  eel. 
BIlx>ard.    A  poser.     This  word  is  not  known  in  the  Eastern  States.    » 

A  genllemaa  a(  dinner  ashed  me  for  a  toast;  and.  supposing  he  meant  lo  bava 
fame  (un  at  my  enpenje,  I  conclnded  to  go  ahead,  and  give  bim  and  bts  tikea  a 
Uixxard.—  Croctttfi  Tovr,  p.  16. 

Bloktad  BeU.    Eels  skinned  and  eviscerated.     Connecticut. 

To  blind  a^aU.  To  conceal  a  person's  foot-prints,  or  to  give  them 
tbe  appearance  of  going  in  a  different  direction;  and,  figuratively, 
to  deceive  a  person  by  putting  him  od  the  wrong  track. 

Block.  A  term  applied  in  America  to  a  square  mass  of  houses  in- 
cluded between  four  streets.  It  is  a  very  useful  one.  The  term  is 
osed  in  the  "  London  Quarterly  Review,"  vol.  lnrriii.  p.  477,  in  an 
article  on  "Sanitsij  Consolidation."    It  is  also  ^plied,  sometimes. 
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to  large  houses  or  other  loi^  buildings,  which  have  accommodationB 
for  several  families,  several  shops,  &c. 

Sucb  an  >ven|t«  Hod,  compriaing  two  hnndred  Mill  eigbty-two  bonses  and 
covfring  nine  *cna  of  ground,  eiisU  in  Oxford  Street.  Itformitcompictequn 
mass,  or  "  insula,"  to  bonnw  a  lenn  from  the  Rom«ns,  f«Toi»bly  litiuited  for 
militajy  engineering. 

This  term  la  not  universal,  for  in  many  cities  tquare  is  used. 

A  block  of  ihara  is  a  Wall  Street  phrase,  and  means  a  large 
number  of  shares  in  a  railroad  or  other  stock  company  massed  to- 
gether and  sold  in  a  lump. 
Blockade.     Embarrassment  to  shipping  by  ice;  an  ice-field. 

The  condition  of  the  ice  at  Port  Huron,  Micblgan,  ia  unebanged.  Tbe  Held 
baa  reached  St.  Clair  River.  .  .  .  The  biodxtde  will  remain  until,  &c.  —  Bouat 
Journal. 

Blook-Iiland  Ttuker.    Salted  codfish.    Common  in  Connecticut  and 

Rhode  Island.     Comp.  Taunton  Turirey. 
Blooded.    Blooded  eaitle,  or  slock,  is  a  term  applied  to  horses,  homed 

cattle,  swine,  &c.,  of  choice  breeds. 
Blood  Oiauga.    An  orange,  the  pulp  and  juice  of  which  are  reddish 

or  blood-like  in  their  color. 
Blood-Root.  {Sanguinaria  CanarlemU.)  The  plant  is  so  called  from 
the  blood-red  juice  which  exudes  from  a  fresh  root  when  broken. 
See  Pwxoon. 
Blood-Tabs.  A  set  of  rowdies  in  Baltimore,  chiefly  butehers,  who 
got  their  epithet  from  having  on  an  election  day  dipped  an  obnox- 
ious German  head  down  in  a  tub  of  warm  blood,  and  then  drove 
him  mulling  through  the  town.     See  Plug-Ugly. 

"Etaia  the  song  of  the  Irish  Legion,  written  after  the  attack  on 
Ute  Union  soldiers  while  passing  through  Baltimore,  in  18G1 ;  — 
Blood-Tahf.-ni  Plug-Ugliee,  and  olbem  gnXon, 
Areeick  for  a  IhraKliing  in  eweet  Baltimgrc; 
Be  jabera !  thai  same  I  'd  be  proud  (o  inform 
Of  the  lerribte  force  of  an  Iriahrasn'a  arm. 
Bloomer.    The  Btoomtr  costume  is  one  devised  by  a  Mrs.  Bloomer, 
and  worn  by  some  of  the  more  ardent  advocates  for  woman's  rights. 
It  consists  of  a  short  gown,  reaching  a  litUe  below  the  knees,  and 
pantalettes. 
To  bloir.    1.  To  boast,  brag;  to  "  talk  big."    "  You  Uoie  behind  my 
back,  but  dare  not  say  any  thing  to  my  face." 
2.  To  expose  one. 
8.  To  flout  at;  to  reproach ;  to  censure. 
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Blo^w.    1.  A  plate  of  sbect-iroD,  used  to  partially  stop  tbe  opening  * 
of  a  grate  or  furnace,  and  thus  increase  the  draft. 

2.  A  braggart;  a  teller  of  incredible  anecdotes,  feats,  and  hair- 
breadth escapes. 

Blowtn' hla  Basoo.     Gasconade;  braggadocio.     TennesBee. 

Blow  of  Cotton.     In  the  South,  the  bursting  of  the  pods. 

Blow  oat.  A  festive  entertainment.  Frequently  used  for  a  part;  or 
ball.     "  Mr.  B gave  a  big  '  btoia  ou(,'  last  night,"  &c. 

lo  blow  ont  To  talk  violently  or  abusively.  The  pious  Uncle  Tiff, 
as  retailed  bj  Mrs.  Stowe,  wonders  how  people  get  to  heaven  among 
the  conflicting  doctrines. 

Dere  '■  de  Melhodiati,  Uej  CDt>  up  de  Prei>b;lerlanB ;  ds  PnsbTterJuu  pilch 
Into  it  Melbmiiett,  and  both  are  donii  on  de  Epttcopals;  wbil«  de  Baptists  ttnk 
dev  Done  on  dem  right;  and  while  dey '«*ll  thnrins oiU  at  each  other  dit  ar  way, 
I'l  ironderiog  irbar '•  de  wa^  to  Canaan.  —Mrt.  SUnec,  Dnd,  Vol.  I.  p.  StT6. 

To  bloir  np.  To  give  one  a  blowing  up  is  to  accuse,  berat'',  or 
denounce  him;  to  scold. 

Blowth.  (Ang.-Sax.  Ablossom.)  The blossomingof flowers.  "Ther's 
ben  a  good  blouiih  o'  apples  this  year;  "  i.  e.,  the  floners  are  numer- 
ous. The  word  is  provincial  in  the  west  of  England,  and  ia  pro- 
served  in  New  England. 

The  Gnl  age  after  the  flood  was,  by  ancient  hlBtoriins,  called  Golden.  Ambi- 
Ijon  and  caTetoueneu  bebg  u  then  but  green  and  newly  grawa  up ;  the  leedi 
and  eSecia  whereof  were  aa  yet  but  polcnlial,  and  in  the  biniech  and  bud.  — 
Satdgk,  Hal.  o/lht  World,  Fart  1,  bi>ok  1,  cb  9,  p.  lOT,  edit.  1677. 

Bla«.  1.  Gloomy,  aeverej  extreme,  ultra.  In  the  former  sense,  it  is 
applied  especially  to  the  Presbyterians,  to  denote  their  severe  and 
mortified  appearance.  Thus,  beneath  an  old  portrait  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  in  the  %Voodbum  Gallery,  is  the  following  inscrip- 

A  tme  «ae  Prle »t,  a  Lincey  Woolsey  Brother, 
One  legK  a  pulpit  haldi,  a  tub  the  other ; 
An  Orthodon  ftrave,  mwierale  Hreebylerian, 
Ualfeurplice  doake,  half  Priest,  half  Puritan. 
Hade  Dp  of  all  these  halfes,  hee  cannot  paae 
For  any  thing  entirely  but  an  as>. 
In  the  latter  sense,  it  is  used  particularly  in  politics. 
The  Sutt  dcKription  of  old  Van  Rensselaer  Federalieu  have  fallowed  Coto- 
nel  Frenlisi  (in  OHego  County).  —  N.  Y.  T-ibune. 

2.   A  synonynie  in  the  tippler's  vocabulary  for  drunk.     To  drink 
"  till  all 's  blue  "  b  to  get  exceedingly  tipsy. 
Slue  Backs.     A  term  applied  to  the  paper  money  of  the  Confederate 


*       government  in  contradiBtinotion  to  the  Greenhackt  of  tha  JSotih. 
Whea  they  depreciated,  they  became  known  as  thucl:i. 

Blna-Bairy.    (Vatcinium  itnellum.)   A  fruit  resembling  the  whortle- 
beny  in  arpearance  and  taste. 

Bine-Blood.     An  aristocrat;  one  of  hig-h  family. 

"  Thr  Kuion  "  ilsrit  declarra  that  rrofrator  S««lye  was  elected  to  Congms  bj' 
B  thDroii(;hlv  Mue-Mood  Maturh use >(■  commuaity.  —  £«(.  o/  Gait  HamiUai  ta 
JV.  r.  T-iUai.  The  *r[(er  adds,  "  Nu  sooner  did  Profeeior  Scelye  deliver  an 
opinion  epponed  to  that  of  'Tile  Nation,'  than  that  Joumal  —  to  use  a  pionnr 
[bailt woodsman'*]  but  picturesque  Western  phrase  —  sat  up  on  its  bind  lep  and 

Blue-blooded.     Proud  of  aaanmed  high  descent;  regarding  one's  self 
as  of  good  birth. 


Bine-Book.  A  printed  book  containing  the  names  of  all  the  persons 
holding  office  under  the  government  of  the  United  States,  with  their 
place  of  birth,  amount  of  salary,  &c.  It  answers  to  the  Red-Book 
of  England  and  Canada. 

Bine  CnilB.  (TrieboMema  /iieholomum.)  From  the  shape  and  color  of 
its  flowers.  A  common  plant  resembling  pennyroyal,  and  hence 
called  bastard  pennyroyal. 

Bln«-Fiah.  (^Tenmodon  tallalor.')  A  salt-water  flah  of  the  mackerel 
order,  but  larger  in  size.  It  is  one  of  the  most  voracious  fishes  on 
the  Atlantic  coast.  It  bitea  readily  at  any  object  drawn  rapidly 
through  the  water;  as  a  bone  squid  or  metal  spoon,  a  minnow,  white 
r^,  and  )n  fact  any  conspicuous  bait.  On  the  Jersey  coast,  these 
fisfa  are  called  Horse-mackerel ;  and  in  Virginia,  Salt-water  Tailors. 
Another  name  is  the  Skip-jack.  On  the  pTerBey  coast,  the  name 
Blae-fiik  is  applied  to  tlie  Weak-flsh,  Squeteauge,  or  Chickwit. 
See  Horne-Mactfrtl, 

Blne-OtaiB.  The  name  of  the  grass  of  the  rich  limestone  land  of  Ken- 
tucky and  Tentiecsee.  It  affords  paflture  for  ten  or  eleven  months 
in  the  year,  and  flourishes  in  the  partial  shade  of  tlie  woods  in  which 
there  is  no  undergrowth.  The  change  from  the  fertile  soil  upon 
which  this  grass  flourishes  to  that  which  is  poorer  is  sudden  and 
well  marked.  Hence  the  term  "  Blue-grass"  is  applied  lioth  to  the 
region  atid  its  inhabitants.  "  Grape-vine,"  for  similar  reasons,  is 
used  in  opposition  to  "  Blue-grass,"  although  not  with  equal  pro- 
priety, as  the  vine  Jaea  grow  well  on  either  soil,  while  the  blue-graaa 
does  not.  —  Oieen'i  Geological  Survey  of  Kentucky. 


A  look  at  the  Afaa-Onut  ngioK  of  Krntuckj  vill  of  iUtlf  inik«  odb  foi^  Ibc 
bdgnei  of  k  joum«7  from  New  York.  "  God'a  oitd  counlry  "  wu  tb<  chv*e- 
tcriutkin  given  by  one  genllemin.  Here  ire  the  celebrated  itock  rirma,  where 
Iho  ricehoraea  ot  the  country  »re  bred.  —  Corr.  JV.  Y.  P<M,  June,  18TT. 

In  Mar;laDd  and  some  other  States,  the  term  is  applied  to  a  spe- 
cies of  grass  that  voluoteers  and  causes  much  trouble ;  being  injuri- 
ouB  to  wheat  and  clover,  and  hard  to  eradicate.  In  Connecticat, 
Qukkgrau,  or  Tidlchgrau. 

Bln«  Eeti.     A  popular  name  applied  to  the  State  of  Delaware. 

Blue  Hen's  ChlokKiia.  The  sobriquet  or  cant  name  of  the  people  of 
Delaware. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  Revolntionary  war,  there  lived  in  Susaei 
Countjof  that  colony  a  gentleman  of  fortune,  named  Caldwell,  who 
was  a  sportsman  and  breeder  of  fine  horses  and  game-cocks.  His 
favorite  axiom  was,  that  the  character  of  the  progsnj  depends  more 
on  the  mother  than  on  the  father,  and  that  the  finest  game-cocks 
depended  on  the  hen,  rather  than  on  the  cock.  His  observation 
led  him  to  select  a  bfve  hen  and  he  never  failed  to  hatch  a  good 
game-cock  from  a  blue  hen's  egg.  Caldwell  distinguished  himself 
as  an  officer  in  the  First  Delaware  Regiment  for  his  daring  spirit. 
The  high  state  of  its  discipline  was  conceded  to  his  exertions,  so 
that  when  officer?  were  sent  on  recmitiog  service  it  was  said  that 
theyhad  gone  home  for  more  of  Caldwell's  game-cocks;  but,  as  Cald- 
well insisted  that  no  cock  could  be  truly  game  unless  its  mother 
was  a  blue  hen,  the  expression  Blue  Hen't  Chiekent  was  sabstitut«d 
for  game-cocks.  — Delaieare  Slate  Journal,  July,  1860. 

Let  the  irord  be  Forward !  ITnIil  yon  see  the  Stan  and  Stripea  floiling  over 
Somter,  and  every  other  fort  In  the  harbor  in  the  cityof  Charieiton.  Delaware'a 
bonor  ia  in  vour  handa.  .  .  .  Blab  Hrh's  Chiokkhs  to  the  front !  ForwaKll 
March !  —  betamri  Jaqinrtr,  May  6,  1861. 

Bine  Z4iirB.  Where  and  how  the  story  of  the  New  Haven  Blue  Law* 
originated  is  a  matter  of  some  curiosity.  According  to  Dr.  Peters, 
the  epithet  blue  was  applied  to  the  laws  of  New  Haven  by  the  neigh- 
boring colonies,  because  these  laws  were  thought  peculiarly  sangui- 
nary; and  he  says  that  Uue  is  equivalent  io  bloody.  It  is  a  sufficient 
refutation  of  this  account  of  the  matter  te  say  that,  if  there  was 
any  distinction  between  the  colony  of  New  Haven  and  the  other 
nnited  colonies  of  New  England  in  the  severity  of  their  punishments, 
New  Haven  was  the  last  of  the  number  te  gain  this  bad  pre-emi- 
nence. Others  have  said  that  certain  laws  of  New  Haven,  of  a 
more  private  and  domestic  kind,  were  bonnd  in  a  blue  cover;  and 
hence  the  name.     This  explanation  has  ••  Uttie  probability  as  the 
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preceding  for  it«  gnpport.  It  is  well  known  that,  on  the  restorsUoD 
of  Charles  II.,  the  Puritans  became  the  subject  of  erery  kind  of 
reproach  and  contnmelj.  Not  only  what  was  deserving  of  censure 
in  their  deportment,  but  their  morality,  was  especially  held  up  to 
Bcom.  The  epithet  blue  waa  applied  to  any  one  who  looked  with 
disapprobation  on  the  licentionsnexs  of  the  times.  The  Presbyte- 
rians, under  which  name  all  dissenters  were  often  included,  as  tbey 
still  dared  to  be  the  advocates  of  decency,  were  more  particultuiy 
designated  by  this  term;  their  religion  and  their  morality  bein^ 
Eoarked  by  it  as  meau  and  contemptible.     Thus  Butler  :  — 

For  hii  religion,  il  vu  (it 

To  nutcb  hit  luming  ind  his  wit; 

'Twii  PreibyCerian  untblut.  —  Budib.,  Canto  I. 

That  this  epithet  of  derision  should  find  its  way  to  the  colonies 
was  a  matter  of  coutse.  It  was  here  applied  not  only  to  persons, 
but  to  customs,  institutions,  and  laws  of  the  Puritans,  by  those  who 
wished  to  render  the  prevailing  system  ridiculous.  Hence  probably 
a  belief  with  some,  that  a  distinct  system  of  laws,  known  as  the 
Blue  Laioi,  must  have  somewhere  a  local  habitation.  —  Prof.  Kingi- 
ley'i  Hat.  D'aeoune. 

Bine  law  State.     Connecticut. 

Blae-Ughta.  During  the  war  of  1812,  while  the  British  fleet  lay  off 
New  London,  blue  lights  were  often  seen  at  night  near  the  shore, 
wbicli  were  attributed  by  Commodore  Decatur  (whose  vessels  lay 
there  for  security)  to  persons  who  were  friendly  to  the  British,  and 
hence  traitors.  The  conclusion  was  an  unjust  one,  as  no  American 
was  ever  discovered  or  even  suspected  of  burning  them.  Hence, 
says  Mr.  Goodrich,  "  Blue-lights,  meaning  treason  on  the  part  of 
Connecticut  Federalists  during  the  war,  is  a  standard  word  in  the 
flash  dictionary  of  Democracy."  "Even  to  this  day,"  he  says  else- 
where, "Connecticut  Blve-Ligkis  are  the  grizzly  monsters  with 
which  the  nursing  fathers  and  mothers  of  Democracy  fright«n  their 
children  into  obedience  —  just  before  elections!"  —  RecoUeeliont, 
Vol.  I.  p.  43d  and  484. 

Horuc  Grcelpv,  and  ■  train  of  r«>l  blue  Kghl  Clivilpi  from  janr  Stat?.  har< 
arrived  this  moniiiiK,  and  make  their  head-quartcra  at  tbo  Frankllo.  Horace  his 
taitencd  OD  hta  armor  with  rivets  and  hammer,  and  the  Taylor  men  will  find  him 
•  regular  ■■banibunier!"—  Nta  York  fferald. 

Blne-Noee.    The  slang  name  for  a  native  of  Nova  Scotia. 

i«  why  tha  Nova 
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"It  ii  til*  nune  of  ■  potato,"  uid  I,  "which  thej  prodacchi  great  perfection, 
uid  boul  to  be  tlie  be»C  ia  lh«  world.  Th«  Ameriuaa  have,  in  coanqncnG*, 
gireD  them  the  nicknuat  ol  Siat-Nata."  —  Sam  Sliek. 

The  eort  o'  truh  ■  feller  gits  lo  at  doos  beat  all  naler. 

I  'd  give  ■  ytti't  pay  for  a  uuell  o'  ooe  good  btat-iuite  Intir. 

LoKtU,  Tkt  Biyhm  Fi^m. 
Do  yon  know  the  reaaon  monkfj's  are  do  pxid?    Becauee  Ihey  chatler  all  daj 
long,  —  ao  do  the  niggen,  —  and  ao  do  tiie  Btue-NoKi  ol  Nova  Scotia.  —  Sam 
£lidc 

After  a  ran  [in  the  aleamer]  of  fourteen  daya,  we  entered  the  harbor  of  Halt- 
lax,  amid  the  hearty  cheer*  of  a  large  number  of  BUt-Xata.  —  jSir  Gtorgi  Slmp- 
•oa'i  Ovtrhid  Jountty,  Vol.  I.  p.  19. 

BIhb  Foroti.     See  Burgall. 
Bins  FllL     A  bullet 

Between  Um  piSt,  hilten,  and  the  penitentiary,  we  aball  aoon  work  off  thk 

element  of  nscaldom  and  horae-thievet.  — J<r.  Y.  Tr&umt,  Ltt. /hm  Mmottri, 

Nor.  19, 18S1. 

Blsft-BUiw.     A  nickname  applied  to  the  Pr«gbyteri&iiB,  from  their 
alleged  grave  deportment. 


Blneta.  (Oidenlandriacarulea.)  A  delicate  little  herb,  producing  in 
Bpring  »  profusion  of  light-blue  flowers  fading  to  white,  with  a 
yellowiah  eye.  —  Gray,  The  Houilonia  of  Linnteus. 

Blna  Wa«d.  (Ckicorium.)  Wild  endive,  bearing  &  lai^  dark-blue 
flower.     New  England. 

Bluff,  n.    A  high  bank,  almost  perpendicular,  projecting  into  the  sea. 

In  America,  it  is  applied  to:  1.  A  high  bank,  presenting  a  steep 

front  along  a  river,  in  the  interior  of  the  country.    Hence  it  is  alBO 

used  as  a  geological  term  to  denote  the  lacustrine  formation  where 

these  high  banks  occur. 

Hera  yOQ  have  the  advantage  of  mountain,  bluff,  interval,  to  aet  ofi  the  view. 
—  Itargartt,  p.  !g!, 

S.   A  game  of  carda,  alias  Poker. 

Tb  blnff  off.     To  put  off  a  troublesome  questioner  or  dun  with  a  gruff 
answer ;  to  frighten  a  person  in  any  way,  in  order  to  deter  him  from 
accomplishing  his  ends. 
"Igoea  yon  Are  dollar*,  thia  Uma,"  aaya  Jim,  poating  at  the  aame  time  the 


in  better,"  laid  Bill;  "you  ain't  a.goin' to  Usy 
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"!■«■  fou  igaJD,"  uid  Jim,  "and  goti  70a  forty  batUri  di*  Orlauu  niggar 
won't  lUy  itumped,  dat  I  UII9  you,  isrlin."  —  N.  Y.  Spirit  0/  lit  Jimu. 

In  the  coun«  of  tbe  ditputc,  Jim  let  out  tome  offensin  remark,  wbicb  brought 
a  rejoinder  from  Joe.  The  former  tried  the  bluffaig  tsUttn ;  but  Joe  said  he  had 
■tood  enough,  and  would  put  opirith  do  more  iiuulU  from  hie  bullying  neighbor. 
—  Boatlun  Skelcha,  p.  18T. 

To  binff  on  Poker  is  to  bet  on  a  worthless  hand  as  if  it  were  a  good 
band,  and  force  your  antagonist  to  back  down  in  fear;  so  to  bluff  a 
man,  and  to  bluff  him  off,  are  slightly  difEereut,  the  latter  probably 
being  English,  the  former  the  technical  form  of  "Bluffing  off," 
which  tlie  game  brings  about. 

Blnnunecblu.  (Dutch.)  This  Dutch  word  for  amall  flowers  is  still 
preserved  in  the  New  York  markets. 

Blnmmles.  (Dutch.)  Flowera.  Id  the  Stateof  NewTork,  andpar- 
ticuloriy  in  the  city  and  along  the  Hudson  and  Mohawk  RlTers. 

A  gentleman,  ruralizing  along  the  banks  of  the  Hudson,  stopped 
to  pick  some  wild  flowers  near  whera  sat  an  aged  man,  and  said:  — 

"Thew  flower*  are  beautiful,— it  i«  «  treat  for  one  from  Ihs  city  to  gate  on 
themi" 
"Floweri?"  replied  the  old  niaa,  with  an  air  of  bewilderment.    "Flowers! 


To  board  ronnd.  To  supply,  to  receive  board  in  rotation;  as,  "  to 
board  round."  "They  will  board  him  round."  In  New  England, 
formerly  a  general  expression,  relating  to  a  custom  once  prevalent  in 
mral  districts,  when  the  school-teacher  received  board  in  different 
families  from  which  children  were  sent  to  school. 

Board*.  In  the  South-west,  boards  are  strips  of  wood  from  two  to 
four  feet  in  length,  riven  from  blocks,  and  differing  only  in  size 
from  shingles.  All  sawed  stuff,  which  at  the  North  is  called  boards, 
is  here  called  plank. 

Boatable.  Navigable  for  boats  or  small  river-craft.  —  Webiler.  This 
useful  word  has  only  recently  been  adopted  into  the  English  Dic- 
tionaries. 

The  inhsbiCanU  of  Chia  SUte  ihall  have  liberty  .  .  .  to  flib  in  all  ioalable  md 
other  waters,  not  private  property.  —  Cunitiluiian  of  Vermont.  1T8S,  ch.  ii. 

The  Seneca  Indttni  eay,  they  can  walk  foilr  timet  a  day  from  tbe  boalabU 
wataia  of  the  Alleghany  to  those  of  the  TiogL,  ~-  Mont't  Gtograpkj. 
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Thii  WM^,  gays  I^.  Webster,  though  of  modem  origin,  is  well 
formed  according  to  the  Englirii  analogies,  like  fordable,  creditable, 
&c.  The  advantage  of  using  it  is  obvious,  as  it  eipressea  an  impor- 
tant distinction  in  the  capacity  of  water  to  bear  vessels.  Navigable 
is  a  generic  term,  of  which  boataUe  is  the  spociesi  and  as  the  use 
of  it  saves  a  circumlocution,  instead  of  being  proscribed,  it  should 
be  received  as  a  real  improvement.  — Letter  to  J.  Pickering  on  hii 
Voeabvlary,  p.  6. 

The  objection  to  this  word  is  that  it  is  a  hybrid,  composed  of  a 
Saxon  nonn  and  a  Latin  ending.  It  is  like  fordable,  but  not  like 
erediiable,  which  is  all  Latin.  We  should  hardly  use  the  word  Irwl- 
able.     We  can  well  enough  do  with  trustful. 

BoatloE.     Transporting  in  boats.  —  Webster. 

Bob.  A  knot  of  worms  or  cliickea^uts  on  a  string,  used  in  fishing 
for  eels,  and  in  the  South  for  trout.  The  bob  is  frequently  made 
of  colored  r^s,  red,  black,  &c. ;  and,  for  large  trout,  it  Is  a  bi^t 
equivalent  to  tlie  artificial  fly. 

BoboUnlE.  (Jclerut  agripennit.)  A  lively  little  bird,  so  called  from 
its  notes,  which  in  the  fall  frequents  the  wild  rice  of  shallow  rivers 
and  marshes,  where  it  becomes  very  fat.  It  is  highly  esteemed  by 
epicurea.  Other  popular  names  by  which  it  is  known  in  different 
parts  of  the  country  are  Rice-bird,  Rice-bunting,  Reed-bird,  Meadow- 
bird,  May-bird,  Butter-bird,  American  Ortolan,  and  lastly — and 
most  inappropriately —  Skunk  Blackbird. 

The  hapi^Mt  binl  of  aor  apring  »  the  BuboSnk,  Thia  n  the  choMn  msiod  dT 
nrcliy  for  him.  Hg  comai  unidat  tlie  pomp  tuA  fngnnce  ortha  KiBun;  bia  life 
Hemi  all  •cnsibilit]'  and  anJD.vm^Dl,  all  aong  *Dd  annahioe.  —  W.  Irang,  Wot- 
ftrft  Root. 

Philowphen  tnav  t«acb  thy  wherpiboutt  and  nstun, 

But  vIh,  u  ail  of  as,  perforee,  muBt  think  'em. 
The  Mhool-boy  beat  hu  flx'd  thy  nomenclature, 

lb*  pocta,  too,  miiit  call  thee  Bai-o-Linkim.  —  Bofaum,  Ftumt. 
Unrily  awinging  on  briar  and  weed. 
Near  to  the  neat  of  his  little  dania, 
Over  the  mountain  aide  or  mead, 

Bobert  of  Lincoln  ia  telling  h)a  name, 
Bob-o-Mnlc.  iob-o'Mnk, 
Spink,  spank,  spink.  —  W.  C.  Brymll. 

Bob-Slad.  A  sled  much  used  for  the  transportation  of  large  timber 
from  the  forest  to  a  river  or  public  road.  Maine.  Its  peculiarity 
consists  in  its  having  two  pair  of  bobs  or  short  nmnerg.  So  is  also 
the  Bob-ileigh. 
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Bookey.  (Dutch,  bokaai.)  A  bowl  or  vessel  made  from  a  gourd.  A 
term  peculiar  to  the  citj  of  New  Vork  and  its  viciuitj. 

Booking.  So  called  from  the  name  of  the  town  iu  Estiex  County, 
Engkud,  where  made.  A  kind  of  baize  or  woollen  cloth,  either 
plain  or  Btamped  with  colored  Hgures,  used  to  cover  floors  or  to 
protect  carpets.     It  is  also  called  _;foor-c(o(A. 

1  knew  tlint  tlie  btrgv  ilgth  wbich  covered  the  in[d(IU  of  the  nour,  and  vUch 
tbe  waiuen  tall  a  bvckinn.  Iiad  been  bruuglil  aiid  Duiled  dowii  lliere,  after  a  lulema 

famil]'  coundl,  si  tbe  best  menns  of  cuDuealiO);  lliu  dsrtig  ...  iu  the  carpet 

Mt:  Stome  {Himtt  ami  Ilomt  I'apiri)^  Atlantic  HantAtg.  Jan.,  latil,  p.  U. 

Bodette.     (Fr.  beaudelle.)     In  Caoada,  the  common  name  for  a  cot- 

heilntaad. 
Bodewash.     (Fr.  iioia  ilt  vache.")     l>ried  cow-dung,  used  for  fuel  on 

the  treeless  plains  of  the  Far  West.    Also  c^ed  Buffalo  Chip$,  which 

Body-Bolt.    A  king-bolt. 

Tbe  from  wbeeli  of  the  wagon  became  detacbed,  and  the  bods-iolt  ,  .  .  waa 
driven  iiilu  tbe  ground  op  to  it>  bead.  —Tkt  J'rat,  i'biladr:t|iliia,  Nov.  IT,  1830. 

Bogna.     "  1  don't  git  much  done  witliout  I  bogue  right  in  along  with 

my  men." 
Bogna,  n.     A  liquor  made  of  nun  aad  molasses.    Comp.  Calibogut. 

Bogiu,  adj.     Counterfeit,  false. 

The  "  Boston  Courier  "of  Juno  13, 1857,  in  reporting  a  case  before 
the  Superior  Court  in  tlmt  city,  givt's  the  following  as  the  origin  of 
this  word:  "  The  word  bogut  is  a  corruption  of  the  name  of  one 
Borykeie,  a  very  corrupt  individual,  who,  twenty  years  ago  or  more, 
did  a  tremendous  business  in  the  way  of  supplying  t!ie  great  West, 
and  txirtions  of  the  SouUi-west,  with  i»unterfeit  bills  and  bills  on 
fictitious  banks.  The  Western  people  fell  into  the  habit  of  shorten- 
ing the  name  of  Bot^he^e  to  that  of  ihgiu  ,•  and  his  bills,  as  well 
as  all  others  of  like  character,  were  universally  styled  by  them 
"  bo<7u<f  currency."  By  an  easy  and  not  very  unnatural  transition, 
tbe  word  is  now  applied  to  other  fi-audulent  papera,  such  as  sham 
mort^x^es,  bills  of  sale,  conveyances,  &c. 

"Ixwk  at  these  bank-billB,"  uid  the  ilranger;  "keep  those  tliat  are  (food,  and 
rttum  me  (be  bad." 

"  I  guess  Ibe  vbnie  pile  are  Aejiut,"  said  Confidence  Bob,  aa  he  turned  over 
bit  roll.  —  Narih,  Tht  Siart  o/lkr  Lamp,  p.  33. 

The  HJilcawake  citiiftn  of  Boston  hiive  been  sadly  bitten  by  a  bogui  inat  of 
the  old  "  Pine-Trve  Sbillinji: currency,"  got  up  by  asmart  Gothamita,  —  JiMTMin 
Ifeitt  aad  Qutrit;  July,  18ST. 
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Hie  Know-Nothings  of  Massachusetts  must  behave  themselves  better  than 
they  did  in  their  visit  to  the  Catholic  nunnery,  or  they  will  be  repudiated  by 
their  brethren  in  other  States,  as  bogus  members  of  the  order.  —  N,  Y.  Herald, 

Not  one  cent  should  be  given  to  pay  the  members  of  the  hogu»  legislature  of 
Kansas,  or  for  the  support  of  the  hogut  laws  passed  by  them.  —  Botton  Atlas, 

Bognsly.     In  a  false  way. 

I  and  my  assistants  [in  Tennessee]  are  loyal  to  the  United  States ;  that  when 
this  office  came  under  the  rebel  government,  and  the  oath  was  sent  to  us,  we 
filed  it  bogoutly  [«ic],  and  sent  it  to  Richmond  without  swearing  to  it — N.  T. 
Beraid,  May  2, 1862,  Washington  Lttter. 

Boiled  Shirt.     A  white  shirt.     Western. 

In  order  to  attend  the  Governor's  reception,  I  borrowed  a  hotUd  shirty  and 
plunged  in  with  a  Byron  collar,  and  polished  boots,  and  also  the  other  necessary 
apparel.  —  McClurt^  The  Rocky  Mountains^  p.  412. 

'T  was  only  last  night,  sure,  they  gave  me  a  call 

To  deliver  a  lecture  at  Hibeniia  Hall. 

I  put  on  a  bUed  shirty  and  hastened  there  quick, 

But  the  bUckguards  did  serve  me  the  divil*s  own  trick.  —  Ed,  Burton" s  Songs, 

Bois  d'Aro.  (Maclura  aurantiaca.)  The  Osage  orange  of  Missouri 
and  Arkansas,  which  see. 

The  bows  [of  the  Comanches]  are  made  of  the  tough  aiid  elastic  wood  of  the 
boss  d'arc,  or  Osage  orange,  strengthened  and  reinforced  with  the  sinews  of  the 
deer  wrapped  firmly  around  them.  —  Marcy^  Eap,  of  the  Bed  Biver^  p.  98. 

Bois  de  Vache.     See  Buffalo-Chips, 

Bolivar  Hat.  A  Leghorn  bonnet  with  a  broad  brim,  worn  a  few  years 
since. 

To  bolt.  To  omit  voting  for;  to  reject;  to  desert  a  political  party 
suddenly;  as,  *^  Mr.  B was  dissatisfied  with  the  political  plat- 
form, and  bolted,*^ 

We  may  boit  particular  candidates  on  those  tickets.  BoU  a  fraudulent  nomi- 
nation,  scratch  every  unworthy  candidate,  but  sustain  the  Union  ticket  and 
cause.  —N.  T.  Tribune,  Oct.  8,  1861. 

This  sense  of  the  word  is  derived  from  its  sense  as  meaning  to 
spring  aside ;  to  be  off  from. 

Bombo.  An  animal  of  North  Carolina,  said  to  resemble  the  hedge- 
hog, and  by^some  called  a  Badger. 

When  the  people  [of  North  Carolina]  entertain  their  friends,  they  fail  not  to 
■et  before  them  a  capacious  bowl  of  Bombo,  so  called  from  the  animal  of  that 
name.  —  Westover  Ptq>ers,  p.  28. 


(Span,  prosperity;  success.)  In  California  and  Nevada, 
a  rich  mine;  a  lucky  hit;  a  successful  enterprise,  particularly  in 
gold  and  silver  mining. 


The  priadpkl  ptue  lor  mhitng  in  M  the  font  nf  a  naked  granite  moBntaln,  tlw 
tiHxtled  BuiKiun.  —  Widittnut,  NorAeni  Iftxico,  181T. 

The  conlraM  for  the  LeRwlitive  printing,  awarded  bj  tha  Controller  to  P«r- 
mentcr,  of  Tror,  ha.i  been  (generally  rc|:t>rded  lien  ae  in  the  nature  at  a  big 
tamua.  —If.  r.  Tribunt.  March  3,  1876. 

The  rereDC  rapid  decline  in  Bvnnimi  >lock«  in  the  Sao  Fraocuco  market  ha* 
occaaioned  considerable  nneaeinosa  among  the  boldera  of  theie  Mcuritiei.  .  ■  . 
A  npDTter  liilerriewed  Mr.  Flood  on  llie  aubject.  The  Bunnma  king  waa  lilterl]' 
indignant  at  the  uieana  employed  to  depredale  hia  mines.  —  BolOH  I'otl,  May  B, 
ISTS. 

The  buyer  of  tottery  tickets  ia  ever  hopeful  of  a  biff  bonntaa,  that  he  maj 
recover  (he  thousand)  of  dollar*  sank  during  many  yeara  of  Indnlging  in  thia 
folly.  —  Btuum  Utrald,  March,  ISIB. 

To  bone.     To  apply  one's  self  closety.     "  To  boiie  into  it." 

Bone.     A  term  welt  understood  in  New  York,  and  perhaps  in  other 

large  commerciftl  cities;  it  means  a  fee  jiaid  by  passengcra  to  ciw- 
tom-hoiise  offlcers  for  permisaion  to  pass  their  b^gage  with  a  alight 
examination.  If  the  bone  a  large,  the  trunks  may  not  be  oi;>ened 
at  all. 
Boaea.  Substitutes  for  castanets,  so  called  from  the  nubstance  from 
which  they  are  made.  Among  "  negro  miustrela,"  one  is  always  a 
styled  "  Brudder 


performer 

on  these  instruments,  whence  he  is  st 

Bone)." 

'T  waa  the  finest  place  for  milea  aroand. 

And  ole  gall,  wiiuldn't  nil  come  down. 

And  they  'd  ao  li«iit  on  every  night 

To  the  old  banjo's  Kweet  sonnd. 

The  liddle  ther<>,  und  den  de  bmt; 

Oh,  wixh  dat  I  could  tee  again 

I>e  ole  planfation  green.  — JVejiro  Milody. 

[Eupalnrium  pfr/olialum.)  The  popular  name  of  a  medi- 
cinal^laiit.  So  called  because  it  was  popularly  reported  to  be  a 
specific  for  tlie  Deiiguii,  or  Brcalhone  fever. — Rajineaque'a  Med. 
Flora,  I.  170.     Its  properties  are  sudorific  and  tonic. 

Bonjr-Fiab.      See  Meuho/ten. 

Booby-Hut.  A  carriage-body  put  upon  sleigh-runners.  New  Eng> 
land.  It  i*i  a  sliglit  alteration  of  the  term  honhy-hulch,  used  in  the 
east  of  England  to  denote  a  clumsy,  ill-coutrived,  covered  carriage 

Boodle.  (Fr.  hviel,  boieau,  a.  bundle;  Gonn.  beutei)  "The  whol« 
kit  and  boodle  of  them,"  i.  e.  all,  tlie  whole.  New  England.  Fer- 
hapa  from  the  O.  Eng.  houel,  a  buuce,  or  a  bundle,  as  of  straw. 
See  Caboodle. 

.-v..    ^t"       I'-       llAl.^*.       Uu.lM./      i).\    .■       l~V.l^ 
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"ft 
To  boo-hoo.     To  cry  aloud ;  to  bawl,  bellow,  roar. 

The  little  woman  boo-hoo*d  right  out,  threw  herself  iocontinentljr  full  on  his 
breast,  hung  aronnd  his  neck,  and  went  on  in  a  surprising  way  for  such  a  mere 
artificial  as  an  actress.  — Fields  Drama  in  PokerviUe. 

0  je  rash  and  inconsiderate  children  of  iniquity  I  Ton  will  go  down  to  your 
graves  boo-hoowg  like  a  kicked  booby,  soul-shattered,  body-tattered,  looking  as 
though  yon  had  made  your  escape  from  a  regiment  of  wild-cats.  — Dow* 9  Sermons^ 
Vol.  II.  p.  277. 

Bookstore.  A  place  where  books  are  kept  and  sold.  It  is  the  com- 
mon term  in  the  United  States  for  what  is  called,  in  England,  a 
bookseller^s  shop.  -^ 

Boonder  or  Bounder.     A  scrubbing-brush.    New  York. 

To  boost.  To  lift  or  raise  by  pushing.  —  Webster,  Chiefly  used  by 
Northern  boys,  who  apply  it  to  the  act  of  shoving  a  person  by  the 
posteriors  up  a  tree  or  over  a  fence.  ^*  Boost  me  up  this  tree,  and 
I  '11  hook  you  some  apples.'' 

He  clambered  back  into  the  box  (in  the  theatre),  the  manager  assisting  to  booti 
him  with  the  most  friendly  solicitude.  —  Fields  Drama  in  PoktrviUt, 

1  have  often  noticed  the  alacrity  with  which  the  policemen  of  New  Tork  pilot 
unprotected  females  across  the  street,  and  boost  them  into  stages.  —  Doesticks. 

It  is  just  as  difficult  to  boott  a  sinner  up  to  heaven  without  corresponding  effort 
on  his  part,  as  it  would  be  for  a  child  to  shoulder  a  sack  of  Turk's  Island  salt.  — 
Dow**  Strmant, 

Office-seekers  ask  you  to  give  them  a  boott  into  the  tree  of  office.  And  what 
do  they  do?  They  eat  the  apples,  and  then  throw  the  cores  at  your  heads.  — 
Dow* 9  Sermon*. 

Lord  Palmerston  was  boosted  into  power  by  the  agricultural  interests  of  Eng- 
Und.— -Yew  York  Herald. 

To  boot.     To  '*  boot  a  man  "  is  to  kick  him. 

A  kind  of  short  or  half  boot.  —  Worcester, 


Boot-Lick.  One  who  cringes  to  and  flatters  a  superior  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  favors;  a  lickspittle,  a  toady. 

Bomlng-Groand.  Native  soil.  West  Indies,  as  given  in  Thome's 
Report,  &c. 

Bosaal.  (Span.  boztU,  a  muzzle.)  A  peculiar  kind  of  halter,  used  in 
breaking  and  riding  unruly  horses. 

Boss.  The  o  pronounced  like  a  in  a//.  (Dutch,  baas.)  A  master, 
an  employer  of  mechanics  or  laborers.  Hence  we  hear  of  a  boss- 
carpenter,  a  6oM-bricklayer,  6o.s5-shoemaker,  &c.,  instead  of  roaster- 
carpenter,  &c.     The  word  probably  originated  in  New  York,  and  is 


DOW  uned  in  many  parts  of  the  United  States.  The  bluks  oft«a 
employ  it  ia  addcesaing  white  men  iu  the  Northern  States,  aa  they 
do  masaa  (master)  in  the  Southern  States. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  journeymen  lx>ot  and  Bhoemakers  in  New 
York,  April  0,  1650,  it  was 

"  Raolotd,  ThU  it  is  the  opinion  of  Ibis  meeting  tlut  it  it  vay  deairabia  tbM 
the  boot  BDil  aboenuikera  form  an  Incorporated  Fompu]'  (or  tbe  purpoce  of  lecor- 
ing  to  ita  members  coiutaiit  eniploi-menl  and  direct  palroa*^  of  ehoe-bnj'en, 
and  independence  from  the  tjrsnnii:*!  dictation  of  intcnnediate  capilalieta  or 

It  isn't  aa.ving  much  for  your  ion  politicianer  Uiat  he  cho«e  yon,  when  I  waa  OD 
hia  list  for  promotion. —J^  ifeal,PtttrBniih. 

The  Eternal  City  is  in  ■  very  curions  poailion.  Tbe  Pope  has  retorned  to  hia 
■nceolral  home  i  but  he  hu  nothing  in  hie  pocket,  and  Rothichild  icfasei  to  let 
him  have  any  more  money.  A  (houaand  yeara  ago,  and  the  boot  Honld  hare  been 
on  t'other  teg.  .  .  .  To-day  it  is  very  different.  The  Fatiier  of  Holineaa  la  Ihe 
dependent  of  the  Jew,  and  Uolbscbild  ia  the  real  Fupe  and  ioM  of  all  Europs.  — 
Ifia  rork  Stratd,  May  24,  1850, 

A  correspondeut  of  the  "  New  York  Times,"  Oct.  21,  1876,  on 
board  the  U.  S.  ship  "  Franklin,"  thus  wrote  of  a  notoriotis  char- 
acter whom  they  were  carrying  to  New  York  from  Spain :  — 

We  are  conveying  no  less  public  celebrity  than  Bom  Tweed;  ...  bat  the 
■iippery  old  eel  may  again  ei'ade  the  clutches  of  the  law.  and  want  to  know 
"  what  we  are  going  lo  do  about  ll."     The  old  Bott  looks  quite  jolly,  &c. 

The  candidalea  named  by  John  Kelley,  tbe  £<>u  of  Tammany  Hall,  for  cily 
offlieiT,  furobh  a  bone  of  contention  among  DemocrBU.  —Nta  Tork  popart, 
Oct.,  1876. 

Boa*.     (Lat.  bos.)     Among  the  hunters  of  the  prairies,  a  name  for 

the  buffalo. 
Bou.  adj.     Some  late  writers  are  so  fond  of  this  word,  that  they 
use  it  as  an  adjective.     Thus  one  says  :   "  Veteran  Hateh  caught 
the  bois  string  ot  trout,"  meaning  probably  a  very  large  lot. 
To  boaa.     To  rule  over;  to  direct.     To   "boss  a  job"  ia  to  gaper- 
intend  it 

Let  hia  Woman's  Rights  companion 
Boa  the  house  and  lake  the  money,  — 


"Why,  8ir,"aaid  the  c< 
if  I  go  home  they  will  havi 

"  What  Jury  are  yon  on 
"What  jury  T  " 


sophisticated  conntiT- 
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"  Ytm,  wbtt  Jnfj  7    Gnnd  or  tniTfree  jnir  ?  " 

"Gnnd  or  tniTJ*  jniy  7     Did-fMched  if  I  know." 

"  Well,"  uid  llw  Uwyer,  ''  did  Ihe  judge  chirge  jou  ?  " 

"Well,  aqnin,"  uid  be,  "the  liitle  fellow  that  sits  up  in  the  pulpit,  and  kinder 
bona  it  over  the  crowd,  gio  UB  a  talk ;  but  I  don't  kaow  whether  he  charged  utf 
thing  or  not." 

The  crowd  broka  op  in  a  roar  af  laoghler,  and  the  aherill  called  court.  — Nitt. 
'  —'  "   T.S,  IBM. 


Boasj.     A  familiar  name  applied  to  a  calf.     In  Donetshire,  England, 

a  Bpoilt  child  is  called  a  boaty  eat/.    Cf.  ii6<rxos- 
Betlieraoine.    Inconvenient;  vexatious. 

The  mltnlt  cordialeintt  not  include  Ihla  particular  point  of  policj',  aa  !t  might 
prove  a  trifle  buAtrmnmt.  —  H.  Y.  Tribtatt. 

The  great  naval  eipedilian  hag  been  a  laughablj-  iathtrtomt  gubject  to  the  Sew 
Tork  pr«i.  —  Wimltad  Herald,  Oct.  1, 1801. 

Bottom  DoUmt.    The  last  dollar.    When  a  man's  money  is  gone,  he 
will  say,  "  I  'va  seen  my  bollom  doUar." 

The  brother  of  Miss  Kate  Field,  having  witnessed  the  opening  of 
Parliament,  said  to  her :  — 


Fact     An  undoubted  fact;  that  which  is  tinquestionable. 

"  The  Methodist  "  newspaper,  in  speaking  of  raising  money  for 
chorches,  says:  — 

"  Take  it  altogether,  Ibcre  it  no  way  to  raise  money  for  the  cburcb  without 
giving  it  And  here  la  (he  'boUom  /act'  in  the  trouble:  we  want  the  church 
to  have  the  money ;  but  we  want  somebody  else  to  pay  it." 

The  public  has  a  large  intcreit  In  the  case  of  the  election  of  Senator  Orover 
[ofOi^lon].  CuriOFlty  has  been  on  the  liploe  these  many  weeka  to  know  the 
b(Mom/actt  In  It.  —  !f.  T.  Tniunt,  March  IT,  187T. 

Bottom-Landa.  Id  the  Western  States,  this  name  is  given  to  the  rich 
flat  land  on  the  banks  of  rivers,  which  in  New  England  is  generally 
called  ■'  interval  land,"  or  simply  "  interval. "  —  Pickering'!  Vocab., 
Wtb*ter. 

Our  aleigh.  after  winding  for  some  lime  among  this  broken  ground,  and  pawing 

over  one  or  two  small  but  beautiful  pieces  of  bottiym-laiid  among  tbe  ravinei, 

tnebed  at  last  tbe  top  of  the  bluff.  —Hoffman. 

To  bonga.     (Old  Fr.  houge,  swelling.  —  Cotgrave.)     To  swell  out,  (o 

bulge.     This  old  word  is  noticed  by  Dr.  Johnson.     It  is  uearly  ob- 

**      sotet«  in  England,  but  is  preserved  in  the  interior  of  New  England. 

When  the  ann  geta  in  one  h)cfa,lt  i>  ten  o'clock  j  when  itreachet  the  stone  that 
fonju  oat  there.  It  is  dianer-tima.  —  Morgartl,  p.  S- 
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Bougjitan.  Which  is  bought.  This  is  a  common  word  in  the  mterior 
of  New  England  and  New  Yoi^.  It  is  applied  to  articles  porcliaGed 
from  the  shops,  to  distinguish  them  from  articles  of  home  nutnu- 
facture.  Many  farmers  make  theii  own  sugar  from  the  maple-tree, 
and  their  coffee  from  barley  or  rye.  West  India  sugar  or  coffee  is 
then  called  baughtm  nigar,  Sta.  "  This  is  a  home-made  carpet;  that 
a  boughten  one,"  i.  e.  one  bought  at  a  shop.  In  the  north  of  Eng- 
land, bakers'  bread  ia  calJed  bought-hread. 

I  'm  ffoing  to  buy  a  dress  and  half  ■  doEon  pairn  of  ilockingB.  Commoa  Dnn 
I  knit,  but  I  took  >  notion  for  some  bouyhltn  once  for  best.  —  Grindtr  Paptn, 

p.ao. 
To  bonnoe.  A  word  now  extensively  UAed  for  the  forcible,  exclnding 
of  a  troublesome  or  noiay  person  from  a  house  or  bar-room,  a  car, 
&o.,  sometimes  with  the  addition  "out."  —  "I  daresn't  go  in 
there,  the  bar-tender's  drunk,  and  I  might  get  Jounced."  The 
word  may  be  found  in  the  police  reports.  See  Bounce  in  Addenda. 
Bonnd.  1.  Determined,  rfnolved.  A  vulgarism  not  peculiar  to  the 
United  States. 

A  handsome  nlfcger  's  bound  to  thEne, 
Like  dandy  Jim  of  C«rolioe.  —  Song. 
I'm  on  the  way  to  be  m  wimbre  and  uileain  u  vouore,  bat  I  'm  houmi  lohmve 
a  good  time  first.  —  iln.  Slowc,  Drrd. 

Ton  we,  mjr  bock  brethren,  tbst  the  women  are  boaitd  to  g;el  the  better  of  n«. 
If  Ihey  can't  do  it  in  oneway,  they  will  in  another.  In  them  you  behold  Itie  wild- 
cat, the  lamb,  and  the  dove.  They  first  lei  loose  Iheir  untamed  feline  propensi- 
tie* ;  next  (hey  give  Ihe  juvenile  i<herp  a  trial :  and,  if  that  fail,  they  rely  upon 
the  loving  pigeon —  Doa't  Strmont. 

3.  Certain.  To  a  limited  extent,  bound  has  been  made  synony- 
mous with  sure,  certain.  Thus  it  ia  said  of  a  young  man  of  talent, 
"  He  is  bound  to  succeed; "  of  a  candidate  for  political  office,  "  He 
ia  bound  to  be  elected;"  of  a  young  and  growing  village,  "  It  is 
hound  to  become  a  large  place."  This  is  a  revival  of  the  old  sense  of 
the  term,  which  has  been  obsolete  or  provincial  in  England,  and  has 
no  sanction  from  Johnson,  Richardson,  or  any  of  our  leading  lexi- 
cojfTaphBra.  —  Webiler. 
Bounty -Jumper.  A  term  applied  during  the  late  civil  war  to  men  who 
received  a  bounty  when  enlisting;  who  then  ran  away,  enlisted  in 
another  State,  and  received  a  second  bounty.  Instances  are  known 
where  men  received  three  Iwunties  in  thi.'i  way. 

My  song  is  of  a  fant  younj-  man  whoae  name  wa*  Billy  Wireei 
He  ufed  to  nin  with  (he  machine,  and  Rfi  to  all  the  fires: 
But  as  he  laved  a  sntdier's  life,  and  wi<ihed  stnnife  things  to  see, 
Bo  the  thought  struck  him  that  he  would  go  anijanp  ihe  Boitnli^, 

Song  <jftln  BouK^-Jtimper. 
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Bonrbon.  1.  Whiskey  from  Bourboa  County,  Kentucky.  A  Urm 
ganernllj  used  to  distinguish  the  better  kinds  erf  whiskej,  which  ara 
mostly  mode  frorn  com  inat«ul  of  rye. 

2.  A  political  oame  for  a  Democrat,  especially  of  one  factious  or 
turbulent. 

The  BourlKm  in  South  Carolina,  aa  ererjvhtre  elat,  maka  a  Iremendom 
racket,  but  h«  dwiodleii  whan  the  vota  in  taken,  —tf.  7.  Herald,  Hay  17, 18!T. 

Il  Kemi  hardly  ereJible,  vel  the  lliwiMippi  journali  awart  that  ex-Governor 
Homphreya  ii  almoit  ceitain  to  be  (he  Democratic  candidate  for  Governor  of  that 
SUle.     He  is  an  irredeeniabla  Bourion.  —  N.  Y.  ^riiunir,' June  la,  18TT. 

The  temper  of  it  [Senator  Morton')  letter]  may  repel  or  harden  (he  hearts  of 
the  Are-eatinK  BomTbotu.  ~~  Cor.  WaMnglim  Star. 

Bow-dark   Tre«.      (Fr.   bois  d'are.)      The  Osage   orange   (Maclura 

aurantiaca).     A  Western  tree,  much  used  by  the  Indians  to  make 

bows  from.      See  Oiage  Orange, 

BoiTttr.     In  the  game  of  euchre,   the  two  highest  cards  are  called 

boatTt.     The  knave  of  trumps  is  the  Hghl  boicer ;  the  knave  of  the 

suit  of  the  same  color,  the  left  bower.     The  name  comes  from  the 

G«rman  pocks  of  cards,  in  which  the  card  corresponding  to  our  knave 

is  a  peasant,  called  bauer. 

BBtthi 

B;t 

And  the  points  that  he  made 
Were  quite  friKhlfuI  to  see,— 
Till  at  lul  he  put  down  a  right  boaer, 
Which  the  same  Nye  had  dealt  unto  me. 

Bret  Barlt,  The  Statitn  ClUnte. 

Boirle.     A  bowie-knife. 

es  and  a  number  of  boiciti.  —  N.  T.  TrUnme, 

Bofrie-KuUe.  (Pron.  boo-ee.)  A  knife  from  ten  to  fifteen  inches 
long,  and  about  two  inches  broad,  so  named  after  its  inventor. 
Colonel  Bowie.  Thej  are  worn  as  weapons  by  persona  in  the  South 
and  South-western  States  only,  and  concealed  in  the  back  part  of 
the  coat  or  in  the  sleeve.  Bon  Gaultier,  in  his  American  Ballads, 
describes  a  scene  in  Congress,  where  a  young  member  turning  to  Mr. 
Clay  asks,  "  What  kind  of  a  Locofoco  's  that?  "  alluding  to  a  con- 
spicnoQS  character  who  had  just  entered. 

"Toon);  man,"  qooth  Clay,  "avoid  (he  way  of  Slick  of  Tennctiee, 
Of  gongera  fierce,  tbe  eyes  that  ^erce,  the  fierccat  gouger  he ; 
He  chews  and  spila  aa  there  he  tita,  and  whittlea  at  the  chairs, 
And  in  hia  band,  for  deadly  ebife,  ■  bowic-tnife  he  bears." 
I  adviae  yon,  one  and  all,  to  enter  evei?  election  dialricl  in  Kansas,  and  vota 
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•t  the  point  of  tbe  loicit-htl/i  and  icvolrer.     Neither  give  nor  like  qmrter,  U 
OUT  caie  demands  il.  —  Spttch  of  Gtn.  Slrin^tUoa  in  the  Kaata*  Legiilatmn. 
There  'i  •ome  men  here  at  I  liave  got  to  dhoot, 

Ther«  '■  aonie  men  here  m  I  hare  got  lo  Kick, 
Let  iny  on  you  jesl  my  words  dispute, 
I  'II  put  this  boicit-hiift  inio  him,  slick. 

Simg  of  lit  Bordtr  Saffia». 

BowUnB-Alley.  A  place  for  playing  at  bowls,  or  t«n-pins.  In  Eng- 
land, long  bowling,  as  described  by  Stnitt,  was  played  on  the 
ground ;  our  game  is  played  on  a  planli  flooring.  There  were  other 
differences,  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  specify. 

Bovrman.    A  term  used  in  Virginia  for  a  military  body-serrant. 

Each  captain  and  lieutenant  was  entillcd.  and  I  Iwliere  »  fo  now,  to  aelect  frem 
the  rank  of  hti  company  ■  soldier  to  wait  on  him,  to  carry  menaagea,  to  eater  for 
him,  and  lo  cook  for  him;  and  the  eoldicr  thua  Miecled  irai  called  totpmim. 
The  term  is  very  ancicnl,  and  traces  as  far  back  as  before  the  invention  o(  gun- 
powder and  muAkelB.  —  Sttlehti  of  Viri/iiiia, 

Bowman's  Root.  (_Giltenia  tri/oUa(a.)  A  medicinal  plant;  also  called 
Indian  phyaic. 

Box.   1.  A  boat  for  duck-shooting.     See  Ballery. 

2.  An  incision  made  in  trees  so  as  to  hold  a  quantity  of  the  mip 
exuding  into  it,  as,  in  North  Carolina,  for  collecting  turpentine.  — 
Olmsted's  Sea-Bimrd  Slave  Statet. 

To  box.  In  North  Carolina,  to  make  the  box,  or  bowl-like  incisions 
in  treei.  —  Olnuled. 

Box-Car.  A  house-car,  so  called ;  a  close  car  used  to  (»nvey  merchan- 
dise on  railroads. 

Box-Coat.  A  heavy  orercoat,  originally  worn  by  coachmen;  when 
not  in  use,  usually  carried  by  teamsters  and  drivers  under  their  box 
or  seat. 

Box-Bldei.    {Neguhdo  aceroide*.')    Sometimes  ash'leaved  maple. 

Box-Bettla.  A  settle  whose  seat  is  the  cover  of  a  box  (i.  e.  a  bunk). 
O.  W.  Holmes. 

Box-Tuitle.  A  species  of  tortoise,  the  lower  shell  of  which  has,  in 
one  variety  two  parts,  in  another  variety  three  parts,  joined  by  a 
sort  of  ligamentous  hinge.  It  moves  so  as  to  eucloae  the  body  aa  if 
in  a  box. 

Boy.  At  the  South,  the  universal  name  for  a  black  male  servant. 
In  Ireland,  the  word  denotes  an  unmarried  man  in  any  menial  em- 
ployment, whatever  his  age.  In  many  languages,  as  in  Hebrew, 
Greek,  Latin,  and  French,  the  satne  word  expresses  a  male  child 
and  a  serving-man;  just  as  "girl"  and  "maid"  denote  a  female 
servant. 
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Brack.  A  break  or  crack,  a  flaw.  —  Halliictll.  This  old  word  is  still 
used  in  N«w  England,  aa  it  is  by  early  English  antboTS,  of  a  break 
or  flaw  in  a  piece  of  cloth.     See  Braih. 

Hmring  ■  tongue  Kg  nimble  ta  bis  needle,  with  Mrvile  pilehea  of  gUnring 
fislterjr  (o  ititch  np  the  bracki,  ice  —  AiUimia  and  MelUda,  1603. 

The  calico  wu  beuttlful,  while  not  a  irad:  could  be  tmiiA  in  it.  —  JVew 
England  Tata. 

Btalima.     Brahma  fowl*.     From    Brahmapootra,  a  river  in  India. 

Also  called  Brataata. 
Brainy.     Raving  brains;  clear-headed.     A  fresh,  clean  brainy,  conr- 

agoons  man.  —  Albany  Journal,  March,  1877. 
Braicb.    A  brook.     Almost  every  stream  in  the  South  ia  known 

either  aa  a  river,  a  bayou,  or  a  branch;  bayon  being  syoonymons 

with   creek,  and  branch   with  brook.     "firancA-water"  is  dtatin- 

guished  from  "  well-water." 
The   putDra^  oT  Iha'  pniries  vu  K*n^  and   parched;  and  nrnnt  of  the 

hrtntkii,  or  »tre«Bifi,  were  dried  up.  —  W.  IrriHg't  Tunrim  lie  Prairitt. 

Bmi-I>iiat«r.     A  sort  of  bolt  in  which  the  bran  is  freed  from  adhering 

Brasli.  Brittle.  In  Sew  England,  this  word  is  used  in  speaking  of 
wood  or  timber  that  is  brittle.  In  New  York,  it  is  often  heard  in 
the  markets,  applied  to  vegetables.  Ex.  :  "  These  radishes  are 
broth,"  i.  e.  brittle.  In  many  parte  of  England,  twigs  are  called 
braik.     See  Brack. 

Brave.    An  Indian  warrior;  a  term  borrowed  from  the  French. 

The  Count  promised  hlmrelf  man;  bardy  adventures  and  exploit!  in  rnnip«D7 
with  ha  TODlhful  bmrt,  when  we  shonld  gfi  among  Che  buRaloes  in  the  Pawnee 
hunting-grounds.  —  Irving'i  Tomr  im  tkt  Prairitt. 

Breacby.  A  term  applied  to  unruly  oxen  in  New  England,  particu- 
larly to  such  as  break  down  fences  or  through  enclosures.  It  is 
provincial  in  the  south  of  England  in  the  same  sense. 

Bremd-Root.  (Proralea  eiculenta.")  A  plant  resembling  the  beet  in 
form,  which  is  found  near  the  Rocky  Slountaitis,  sometimes  grow- 
ing from  twenty  to  thirty  inches  in  circumference.  It  contains  a 
white  pulpy  substance,  sweet  and  palatable.  —  Scenet  in  the  Rocky 
Mounlaina,  p.  50. 

Bread-Btnff.  Bread-corn,  meal,  or  flour;  bread.  —  Wtbsttr,  Piel-ering. 
Thia  very  useful  word  is  American.  Mr.  Pickering  says,  "  It  was 
firat  need  in  some  of  the  official  papers  of  our  government,  soon  irfter 
the  adoption  of  the  present  Constitution.  ...     It  has  probably 
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been  more  readily  aUowed  among  )u,  because  we  do  not,  like  tbe 
English,  uae  the  word  com  as  a  general  name  for  all  sorte  of  grain, 
but  apply  it  almost  exclusively  to  Indian  corn,  or  maize."  He  cites 
the  following  authorities  :  — 

The  initle*  ot  fxpnrU  .  .  .  trfbrtadittifi;  thitbtOMT,  bre>d-graia>,  tnuli, 
anibntH.  —  Rtpon  of  iht  Btcnbiry  af  Slate  {Mr.  Jrfftrvm)  on  Cimmtrdal 
Satricli<mi,  Dec.  16,  1TB3. 

One  ftreiit  abjection  to  (he  coadnct  of  Britiin  vu  her  prahibitoij  duty  on  the 
ImporUlian  c(  brtadtaf,  &c.  —  Mariluill,  Lift  of  Watkini/tan,  Vol.  V.  p.  SIB. 

In  Jamaica,  the  term  bread-kind  is  applied  to  esculent  roots,  &c., 
substituted  for  bread. 

BnaJi.  A  regular  sale  of  tobacco  at  the  "breaking"  or  opening  of 
the  hogsheads.    Local  in  Virginia. 

Break.  A  break  in  Ihe  tioek-marktt.  A  Wall  Street  phrase  :  irhere 
stock  is  kept  up  by  artificial  means,  and  a  money  utringpncy,  or 
similar  cause,  makes  it  difficult  to  carry  a  load,  the  attack  of  a  b«ar 
clique  or  the  actual  inability  to  holders  will  produce  a  decline  in 
Talue.  The  market  breatt  down. — Medbery,  Men  and  MyMtrit* 
of  Wall  Street. 

The  Rev.  Ur.  Cuyler  vhiled  the  Slock  Exchange  abont  Ihe  time  of  Iha  En« 
hriak,  and  rcponed  hn  viewg  to  a  leligiou*  paper.  .  .  .  The  cleric*!  lookerniD 
tooii  a  cheerful  view  of  Ihingn,  and  was  coDHdent  thai  a  fair  proportion  of  then 
keen  slock-hcroei  were  not  unfilled  for  apirllual  comniunion.  — IKd.,  p.  S27. 

Brsak-Baok.  A  term  applied  to  a  peculiar  roof,  common  in  the  coun- 
try, where  the  rear  portion  ia  eiteiidcd  beyoud  the  line  of  the  oppo- 
site side,  and  at  a  different  angle.  The  addition  thus  acquired  is 
used  OS  a  wash-room,  a  storehouse,  or  for  farming  implements. 

The  hnune  of  nei^thbRr  B wan  a  low  edifice,  two  itorlea  in  front ;  the  rear 

being  railed  a  brtak-bndc,  Chat  is  sloping  down  to  a  height  of  ten  feet.  —  Qooi- 
Hd<-f  Reninucenca,  Vol.  I.  p.  "8. 

Braakbona.     A  species  of  ferer. 

The  warm  weather  i»  adding  to  tbiii  the  tj'phoid,  the  bilioua,  and  another  fever 
to  which  the  natives  [of  the  Soutii-weftem  Slatef]  pve  the  name  (said  to  he 
very  ip-nphic)  of  Brcnibotir,  in  wliich  eveiy  bone  in  tha  body  feeli  *x  if  it  wete 
broken.  It  i>  a  coufin-german  to  Che  typhui.  — JV.  T,  Tribuiif,  Ktj  IS,  1803, 
Leiltr/nm  CuwiMiuifi. 

Brsakbono  Fevor.  A  terra  commonly  used  to  denote  the 
"  Dengu^,"  a  malarious  fever  of  the  South.  It  is  so  called  either 
from  tiie  "  pain  in  the  bones,"  of  which  the  patients  complain,  or 
from  the  great  debility  which  follows  the  attack^  both  reaaons  have 
been  aswgned  for  the  appellatioD. 
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Br«ak-down.  1.  A  riotous  danix,  with  which  balls  are  often  termi- 
nated in  the  country. 

I^ka  np  the  arpet  —  tnon  tb«  bed  —  call  tbs  Bddler,  ud  Ut  '■  hava  ■  regular 
irtak-doiim.  —  Bimditn  Sttldiri,  p.  60. 

Come,  hold  on,  boj^  don'l  clnr  out  when  tha  qnidHIlei  an  over,  for  we  an 
going  to  have  t  brtali-doun  to  *rind  up  with.  —  JVcw  Eiiglaiui  Tata, 

2.   A  dance  in  the  peculiar  style  of  the  Negroes. 

8.  Failure  of  an  attempt;  withdrawingfrom  what  one  had  begun. 

Tbe  Diatrkt  Attorner  entered  >  taUt  prmtjia  in  its  [(  conn'a]  indictment 
of  ...  It  would   be  intnntmg  after  thia  flat  brtak-do¥m.  —  N.   X.  TribiHt, 

Uaj  11,  isn. 
To  braak  doim.     To  produce  strong  emotion  in;  greatly  move;  as, 

"  He  broke  right  down,"  i.  «.  was  deeply  affected. 
Oh,  yon  don't  know  wbat  a  new  life  It  pat  into  me  and  my  huiband.     It  «M 

audi  a  kind,  touching  latter,  it  broht  di  both  ijoua,  and  filled  ns  with  joy.  —  Lett. 

■a  Boau  MmUmary,  Hay,  ISTT. 
Br«kldah.     Frail;  brittle.     See  Breahy. 
To  braak  ont  In  •  Hvir  Spot.    To  do  some  new  thing;  to  do  some- 

tbing  elsa 
Brakkf.    Ae  breakith.     New  England. 
Braom.     See  Sunfitk. 
Br«ex7.     Noisy. 
Breiria.     In  the  North  of  England,  a  pottage  made  of  slices  of  bread 

with  fat  broth  poured  orer  them.  —  Halliwell. 
In  New  England,  the  term  ie  applied  to  cmsts  of  rye  and  Indian 

or  other  bread  softened  with  milk  and  eaten  with  molasseB. 
Bilok  In  tile  Hat.     "  He  has  got  a  brick  in  his  hat "  is  an  expression 

applied  to  an  intoxicated  pereou;  meaning  be  is  top-heavy,  and 

cannot  walk  steady. 
Brioklar,  for  brittle.     (Da.  brKklt.)     Used  in  Georgia.  —  Sherwood's 

Gazelleer. 
Brief.    Rife,  common,  preraleut.     This  word  is  provincial  in  Eng- 
land, and  is  much  used  by  the  uneducated  in  the  interior  of  New 

England  and  in  Virginia,  when  speaking  of  epidemic  diseases.     It 

is  probably  a  corruption  of  ri/e. 
Bright.    Intelligent,  quick,  having  an  active  mind.     A  term  often 

applied  to  children;  as,  "  Although  he  has  had  but  little  schooling, 

oar  Jonathan  is  a  bright  lad. ' ' 
Brill.     Rough  edge  of  tin,  &c.,  made  by  cutting;  a  burr.    Eastern 

Haaaachnsette. 
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Briti*Ii«n.  The  nee  of  tbis  word  is  often  by  British  writers  ascribed 
to  the  AraericaiiB.  The  chai^  i§  unjust.  We  sever  heard  an 
American  call  an  Englishman  a  "Britisher;"  jet,  by  English 
authora,  it  is  constantly  put  in  the  loouth  of  Americaos.  Thus 
Lord  Macaulay,  in  his  journal,  Bays;  — 

An  Americiin  hu  wriltrn  mt  fmm  ArliHiiiiu,  uid  ttnt  mt  ■  ropy  of  Bincrad'a     ' 
"KisIniT."    V«ry  civil  and  kind:  but  bv  tamt  fiddmiatkke  he  din>cla  to  m«  >t 
Abbottfonl.     Does  he  think  thai  all  BriMtrt  who  write  booka  live  together?  — 
Li/i  ami  Lttlm,  Vol.  I[.  p.  fflW. 

Broadbill.    (Anat  marila.)    The  common  name  of  a  wild  duck,  which 
appears  on  our  coant  in  large  numbers  in  October.     On  the  Chesa- 
peake it  is  called  Black-head;  and  in  Virginia,  Raft-dnck. 
Broad-Horn.     A  name  by  which  the  Sat-boata  on  the  Miagiaaippi  wsn> 
fonaerly  known.     See  Flai-Boal. 

At  Wbeelinit,  I  embarked  in  a  flaC-bottoined  (amilj  boat,  technically  called  a 
hvadJiarn,  a  prime  river  conveyance.  —  W.  Irritis,  W<Aftrrt  Routt,  p.  258 

"Been  bnatine,  Ben,  since  I  met  you?  "  I  inquirttl,  bFIct  a  abort  pauie. 

'•  Welt,  yea,  inoally,"  anawmd  Ben,  deiiberalely.  "Drove  a  pretly  fair  bnal- 
nei^a  lant  year:  only  aunk  one  bread-horn,  and  tbat  war  anagged  on  the  Mitiia- 
aippi."  — firn  WHtm'i  Jag  Ritci. 

I  'm  the  man  thai,  single-liaiidHl,  towed  the  brond-liom  ovcra  aand-bar,  — the 
Idenlicti  Infant,  who  ginllcd  a  hickory  by  smiling  at  the  barki  and  if  any  one 
deniea  il,  let  him  make  hia  will  and  pay  the  enpenaes  of  a  fnneral. —  Tkoij),  in 
Harptr'i  Mag. 

Brognea.     (Dutch,  hraet.)     Breeoheg. 

[General  Von  Poffenhnrgh'a]  men  beinjc  (hna  gallantly  arrayed, — those  who 
lacked  muaketa  shouldering  apadea  and  ptrkixet,  and  everv  man  being  ordered 
to  iHck  in  his  shirt-tail  and  pull  up  his  brosuei,  &c.  ~~  Knidieriockrr,  N.  7. 

Bronobo.     A  native  California  horse. 

If  low  in  pnrae,  [the  mtn^r]  traverses  the  moiinlaina  on  (bot;  but,  i(  able  to 
own  an  animal,  he  has  a  brnncha  (natiTe  or  Califoraian)  pnny,  mule,  jack  on 
which  he  carries  his  ouliil,  consisting  of  grub,  pan,  spade,  blanket,  and  revolver. 
—  McClare,  The  R>«-l-y  J/.«inMmj,  p.  .110. 

The  emierants  travelled  in  an  old  wagnn,  drawn  by  ■  pair  of  bmnrho  or  native 
horses,  and  would  prohahlv  b*  aiit  or  eight  moniha  on  the  road  [to  Mlsaoari].  — 
Nordhnfi  CoB/oraia,  p.  138. 

Broom-Corn.  (Sorghum  laecharaium.')  A  species  of  com  which 
grows  from  six  to  eight  feet  high,  from  the  tufta  of  which  brooms 
are  made.  Very  different  plants  are  used  for  this  purpose  in 
Europe,  and  the  English  broom  is  as  unlike  oura  as  possible. 

Brother  Jonathan.  The  origin  of  this  t«nn,  as  applied  to  the  United 
States,  is  given  in  a  recent  number  of  the  "  Norwich  Courier." 
The  editor  saji  it  was  communicated  by  a  gentleman  now  upwards 


of  eightj  Tears  of  ^e,  who  waa  an  active  participator  in  the  Bcenea 
of  the  Revolution.    The  storr  is  as  foUows:  — 

When  Grnertl  Wuhington,  after  b«ing  appointed  commuiiler  of  tbe  arnij  of 
lh«  Bevolutianuy  war,  cune  to  Magucbasetls  to  orgnnlze  it  and  make  prepsra- 

other  meui)  necogary  to  m«t  the  powerful  foe  he  bad  tn  contend  witb,  *i>d 
gnat  dlfGcultr  to  Dbtain  them.    If  attacked  in  sucli  coadition,  the  caune  at  once 

tbe  officers  and  others  wai  had,  vrlien  it  leemed  no  way  could  be  deriwd  to  make 
■Dch  prrparalion  as  iraa  necesnary.  Hit  Excellency  Jonathan  Trumbull  the 
eWer  wm  then  governor  of  the  Slate  of  Conneetieut,  on  wboM  judgment  and  aid 
tbe  general  placed  the  greateet  reliance,  and  remarked:  "We  muet  connult 
'  Brother  Junalhan '  on  the  nubject."  The  general  did  bo,  and  the  governor  wai 
incces»fnl  in  lupplying  inany  of  the  wanle  of  the  anny.  When  difficultiee 
aflerwarda  arote,  and  the  army  wa>  spread  orer  the  couatry,  it  became  a 
by-word.  We  miul  anuuU  Brolhtr  JenaiAan.  The  term  Yankee  is  still  applied 
toaportion:  but  itmrAer  jMuifAnn  bas  now  become  a  designation  of  tlie  whole 
country,  aa  John  Hull  has  for  England. 

Brotiu.  (Pron.  brought  tu.)  A  word  found  excluaively  in  the  mouths 
of  negro  market  women  and  itinerant  street  bucksterE  and  school- 
boys, in  Charleston,  S.C, —  \rtto  always  ask  for  it  in  their  pur> 
chases  of  peaouta,  plums,  chinquapius,  cbestuuts,  &c.  Broiiu  means 
the  superfluity  of  a  helping, — tbe  running  over  of  a  measure  which 
has  been  "heaped  up  and  shaken  down."  Tt  is  the  extra  and 
gratuitous  surplusage  which  the  vendor  of  peanuts  gives  her  cus- 
tomer for  his  patronage.  In  NewOrieana,  the  Creole  word  (in  Gumbo 
French)  which  exactly  represents  brotufi  is  lagniappe  (Ian-yap). 

Bionghtena  np.  Bringing  up,  educating.  A  vulgar  corruption,  often 
used  jocosely. 

I  'ro  a  Yankee,  said  Slick,  and  I  ain't  above  owDin'  to  it,  and  so  are  yoD ;  bat 
you  seem  ashamed  of  your  broii</htnu  up,  and  I  must  My  yoD  are  no  great  credit 
to  them.  —  B.  Slict,  Baman  Xntart.  p.  B3. 
Broini.     A  (»lored  person  of  lighter  hne  than  a  black. 

The  jealousy  between  Ihe  blacks  and  browru,  which  has  done  so  much  mischief 
in  the  West  Indies,  is  not  fostered  by  American  people  of  color.  —  ^e  /n/e- 
ptudtnl,  April  10,  1863. 

Brown.  To  do  a  thing  up  brown  is  to  do  it  to  perfection.  A  com- 
mon vulgarism,  derived  from  the  kitchen. 

"Well,  1  think  Bten's  a  Alia' iliviroiini/  There'll  be  another  weddin'  aoon, 
1  goew."  —  Somtitm  Skttchtt,  p.  &T. 

From  JeBerson  Davis's  Protllamation,  freely  paraphrased  from 
Vanity  Fair:  — 

To  pay  bia  best  in  doty  bound  each  Butbf  ul  rebel  knave  is. 
So  let  the  tbinjf  be  d/mt  tip  iromt,  for  Ihiogs  look  black, 

J^.  Dami. 


;h  into  h« ; 

Let  DH  wallop  gnmt  Doodle  aow  whpn  he  u  down; 
If  we  wdlopa  him  well,  we  will  do  Aim  up  bmmt." 

Tht  London  Timti  on  Amerietm  Affairt,  IMl. 

Bioivo-BreAd,  Brewl  made  of  rye  meal  and  Indian  meal  (maize) 
baked  very  slowly  in  Kn  iron  veagel.  Much  used  in  New  England; 
hence,  in  other  States,  it  ia  generally  called  Boston  Brown  Bread. 

Brown  8tOD«.  A  dark  variety  of  the  red  sandiitone,  now  so  fashion- 
able as  a  building  material  that  its  imitalioDB  in  paint  and  mastic 
outdo  the  original  in  darkness,  and  rows  of  bouses  in  some  of  our 
cities  are  now  to  be  seen  atmoat  black. 

Broirn  ThraBhw.  (Tiinlus  ru/ui.)  The  popular  name  of  the  Femi' 
ginous  Thrush,  called  also  the  Browu  Thrush.  It  is  also  called  the 
Ground  Mocking-bird.  Id  Maryland,  it  is  called  the  French  Mock- 
iug-bird. 

1  love  the  city  u  dearly  la  *  Aram  (AnuAcr  lovea  the  green  tree  that  ahel- 
tered  its  young,  —  C.  Matktat,  Worii,  p.  12S. 

BmmmaBen.  A  worthless  copper  coin,  said  to  have  been  made  for- 
merly in  Birmingham,  England.  Hence,  any  thing  of  no  vortb; 
factitious;  spurious. 

Tbia  BJleiice  on  the  put  o[  (ho  Rrbul  I'renident  as  to  the  cauae  of  the  war,  and 
the  lole  reiuwn  for  selling  up  his  brun«m-/tH  govemmcDt,  &e.  —  Jf.  T.  TrOuoe, 
Not.  !B,  lB8t. 


Bniah,  for  hriwhinood,  is  an  Americanism,  i 

fined  to  undergrowth,  but  comprises  also  branches  of  trees. 

In  Maryland,  the  term  is  applied  to  whatever  wood,  in  clearing 
up  wood-land,  cannot  be  cut  into  cord-wood.  It  ia  piled  np  into 
bruih-htapi,  suffered  to  dry,  and  is  then  burned. 

Bubber.  A  stout  or  stoutly  niammalated  old  woman.  Used  in 
Salem,  Mass.,  in  1820,  and  since.  "  Bubber  Jones."  (Fr.  poitron, 
old  woman;  Old  Fr.  peel,  poitron;  Lat.  peclut,  the  breast.) 

Babbler.  A  fish  found  in  alt  the  waters  of  the  Ohio  River.  Its  name 
is  derived  from  the  singular  grunting  noise  which  it  makes,  a  noise 
which  is  familiar  to  every  oue  who  has  been  much  on  the  Ohio.  — 
Flint' s  Mimimippi  Vatteg. 

Baoooneer.    A  long  musket,  a  term  applied  to  it  by  the  early  settlen 
of  New  England. 
One  Woodcock  diacharged  bla  long  mutqaet,  called  in  thow  days  a  Jitiwamar, 
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at  a  single  Indian,  and  broke  his  thigh4>one.  —  Man,  Hui,  CoU.^  1  Ser.  Vol.  X. 
p.  139. 

Buck.    (Swed.  hock.  Da.  bok,  a  he-goat.)     1.  A  frame  or  stand  of 
peculiar  construction,  on  which  wood  is  sawed  for  fuel.     In  New 
England  it  is  called  a  Saw-horse.     See  Sawbuck. 
2.  The  Pennsy Iranian  does  not  saw  wood;  he  ^^ bucks  '*  it. 

Bnok.  A  **  buck  nigger  "  is  a  terra  often  vulgarly  applied  to  a  negro 
man.  Western.  So  in  London,  a  ^^buck  sweep,"  among  the 
populace. 

During  the  discussion  preceding  the  Presidential  election,  in  1860, 
one  argument  against  the  Republican  ticket  was,  *^  Should  you  like 
to  have  your  sister  marry  a  big  buck  nigger  f  * 

The  Indians  [of  Utah]  wander  about  in  squads,  the  huek$  and  the  squaws,  as 
they  are  designated,  always  separate.  —  McClurt,  Rocky  Mountaint^  p.  151. 

To  buck.  1.  Used  instead  of  butty  applied  to  animals  pushing  with 
their  head  and  horns,  and  metaphorically  of  players  at  football  and 
such  games,  pugilists,  &c.     Comp.  Bunt. 

2.  To  rear  up,  applied  to  horses  and  mules.     Western. 

As  if  some  devilish  infection  pervaded  the  atmosphere,  one  of  our  horses,  a 
Kijose,  or  native  ponv,  took  a  fit  of  bucking  soon  after  we  left,  and  was  particular 
to  select  the  most  dangerous  portions  of  the  road  for  the  display  of  his  skill  in 
that  line.  —  Mcdurty  Rocky  Mountains,  p.  301. 

A  correspondent  of  the  **  Chicago  Tribune,**  writing  from  Texas, 
has  a  word  of  caution  to  those  who  have  to  travel  on  horseback  in 
that  country:  — 

"  In  this  event,**  writes  he,  **  do  not  select  a  mustang  .  .  .  unless  you  want  to 
be  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  bucking.  The  mustang  is  the  only  animal  in  the 
world  that  can  buck,  and  it  ought  to  be  a  source  of  thanksgiving  that  such  is  the 
case.  The  buck  consists  of  the  mustang*s  springing  forward  with  quick,  short, 
plunging  leaps,  and  coming  down  stiff-legged,  with  his  head  between  his  fore- 
legs, and  as  near  the  ground  as  possible." 

Bnck  Beer.  (German,  bock  bier,)  The  strongest  kind  of  German 
beer,  said  to  be  so  called  from  causing  the  drinker  to  caper  like  a 
goat  (bock).     It  is,  of  course,  intoxicating. 

Bucket  The  term  is  applied,  in  the  South  and  West,  to  all  kinds  of 
pails  and  cans  holding  over  a  gallon. 

Buckey.    An  alewife.     Western  Connecticut.     See  Alewife. 

Buckeye.  1.  (^sculus  glabra.)  A  small  tree  growing  on  the  river 
banks  from  West  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia  to  Michigan  and  Ken- 
tucky, the  bark  of  which  exhales  an  unpleasant  odor.  Other  species 
have  the  same  name.  The  word  is  in  some  places  applied  to  the 
horse-chestnut. 
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2.  A  native  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  in  which  the  jEncultu  glabra 
abouiicU. 

A  newspaper  coirespondeDt,  speaking  of  the  Western  soldien, 

aays:  — 

The  Hoosieni  uid  Bucirya  hankered  •fWr  the  hot  whe»len  etke  wilh  whicb 
their  Suiet  are  alwaya  eo  atiunduitljr  supplied. 
Buckeye  Btata.    The  State  of  Ohio;  so  called  from  the  Buckeye-tree, 
which  Hboundx  there. 

When  I'resident  Ilajes  visited  Providence,  on  the  28th  June, 
1877,  after  being  introduced  by  Mayor  Doyle,  he  was  greeted  with 
cheers,  and  spoke  ax  follows:  — 

It  is  wilh  the  RTfitert  pleaanre  thai  I  tneet  you  here.  For  (he  p««l  hour  I  hai^ 
been  shaking  h■nd^,  but  we  havt  found  it  imptiMible,  in  (liie  rftail  nj,  to  gnet 
all  Ihe  people  of  tlie  Slate.  W«  liave.  aceunlinfcly,  Ihou^lit  Et  bcit  to  exchuige 
greelinj;!'  irilh  vou  br  wholcfule.  I,  therefore,  siik  even-  bdy  and  gentleman  to 
contider  that  here  and  nor  I  give  you  a  hearty  Suctrgt  nhake. 
Book  Fever.  Agitation  of  inexperienced  hunters,  caused  by  seeing 
a  deer,  or  other  lar^  game. 

Smith  blaied  away  at  the  deer;  but  where  Ihe  ball  went,  merry  knon.     The 

■Dimal  dashed  forwanl  and  went  craKhing  up  the  hillnide.    Smith  arknowledged 

to  a  «e\>ere  attack  of  the  butt/tctr.  —  Hmnmotnl,  Wild  Xarthtm  Sana,  p.  IST. 

The  sensation  is  also  called  the  Burt-ague,  the  term  used  by  Mr. 

Kendall,  who  was  so  agitated  that  be  missed  several  fine  shots  at 

There  ia  a  very  common  di'eue  prevalent  amoni;  young  and  inexperienced 
hunters  in  Texas,  whicb  b  known  as  Llie  Bad-ague.  ~  Santa  Fe  ErptditiuK, 
Vol.  II.  p.  821. 

Boak-Fl;.  An  insect  which  torments  the  deer  at  certain  seasons. 
Bookra.  A  white  man.  A  term  universally  applied  to  white  men  by 
the  blacks  of  the  African  coa^t,  the  West  Indies,  and  the  Southern 
States.  In  the  language  of  the  Calabar  coast,  backra  means  devil; 
not,  however,  in  the  sen.ie  we  apply  to  it,  but  that  of  a  demon,  a 
powerful  and  superior  being.  The  term  siranna  burlra,  often  used 
by  the  blacks,  menus  an  elegantly  dressed  white  man  or  dandy.  I 
am  indebted  to  the  Rev.  J.  L.  Wilson,  who  is  familiar  with  the 
African  language  alluded  to,  for  the  etymology  of  this  word. 

Which  country  you  liks  bfHt  V  Buctra  country  very  good,  plenty  tor  yam 
(food),  plenty  for  hamboo  Iclothing).  Bactra  man  book  larn.  Buetra  man  risa 
early,  —  he  like  a  cold  morning;  nigger  no  like  cold.  —  CarmiiAatt'i  Wiulmliti, 
Tol.  L  p.  311. 

Great  way  off  at  sea, 

When  at  home  1  binny, 

Buckra  man  take  me 

From  de  coaat  of  Guinea. — Ecng, 
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Sometimes  the  negro  owns  a  spider,  and  generally  a  coffee-pot  and  mill,  which 
as  before  have  been  broken  to  use  in  the  buckrams  house.  —  Atlantic  Monthly^ 
June,  1877,  p.  678. 

Bnck-Shot     Large  shot,  or  small  bullets,  used  in  deer-shooting. 

The  reason  that  so  many  more  of  the  King's  troops  were  wounded  than  killed 
in  the  late  action  [of  Breed's  Hill]  in  New  England  is  that  the  Americans  use 
a  small  shot,  called  buck-^hotf  which  is  much  smaller  than  the  soldiers*  bullets.  — 
Lttttr  frtna  an  EnglUk  Officer^  in  General  Gayt*»  Army^  in  Gaines's  Mercury^ 
Aug.  14,  1776. 

Buckskins.    A  term  applied  to  the  American  troops  during  the  Rev- 

olutionary  war.    The  Marquis  de  Chastellux,  in  his  Travels  in  North 

America,  in  1780-82,  says:  *'  The  name  of  Buckskin  is  given  to  the 

inhabitants  of  Virginia,  because  their  ancestors  were  hunters,  and 

sold  back  or  rather  deer  skins." 

As  applied  to  certain  American  soldiers,  we  are  inclined  to  believe 

that  from  their  wearing  garments  made  of  dressed  deerskins  the 

term  was  applied  to  them. 

Comwallis  fought  as  long  *8  he  dought. 
An*  did  the  buckskins  claw  him.  —  Bums. 

Bnoktails.  The  name  of  a  political  party  in  the  State  of  New  York, 
which  sprung  up  about  the  year  1815.  Its  origin  is  thus  described 
by  Mr.  Hammond:  **  There  was  an  order  of  the  Tammany  Society 
who  wore  in  their  hats,  as  an  insignia,  on  certain  occasions,  a  portion 
of  the  tail  of  the  deer.  They  were  a  leading  order,  and  from  this 
circumstance  the  friends  of  DeWitt  Clinton  gave  those  who  adopted 
the  views  of  the  members  of  the  Taumiany  Society,  in  relation  to 
him,  the  name  of  Bucktails ;  which  name  was  eventually  applied  to 
their  friends  and  supporters  in  the  country.  Hence  tlie  party  op- 
posed to  the  administration  of  Mr.  Clinton  were  for  a  long  time 
called  the  *  Bucktail  Party.'  '*  —  PoVu,  Hist,  of  New  York,  VoL  I. 

p.  450. 

That  beer  and  those  bucktails  I  never  forget; 

But  oft,  when  alone  and  unnoticed  by  all, 
I  think.  Is  the  porter  cask  foaming  there  yet. 

Are  the  bucktails  still  swinging  at  Tammany  Hall  ? 

HaUeck^s  Fanny. 

BnfCalo.  1.  (Bison  Americanus.)  This,  the  most  gigantic  of  the  in- 
digenous mammalia  of  America,  once  overspread  the  entire  Northern 
half  of  the  American  continent.  At  the  time  of  the  discovery  by 
the  Spaniards,  an  inhabitant  even  down  to  the  shores  of  the  Atlan- 
tic, it  has  been  beaten  back  by  the  western  march  of  civilization, 
until,  at  the  present  day,  it  is  only  after  passing  the  giant  Missouri 
and  the  headwaters  of  the  Mississippi  that  we  find  the  American 
Bison  or  Buffalo,  —  S,  F,  Baird. 
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The  term  buffalo  ia  often  used  independently  for  "  buffalo  robe," 
whence  a  story  ia  told  of  two  Engliefasaen  just  urired  at  Boston. 
They  ordered  a  sleigh,  having  heard  of  such  a  thing  in  a  general 
way,  without  being  conversant  with  the  particulars.  "Will  yon 
have  one  buffalo  or  twoV  "  asked  the  hostler.  "  Why,"  said  the 
cockney,  looking  a  little  frightened,  "  we  'U  have  only  one  the  first 
time,  as  we  're  not  used  to  driving  them  I  " 

Edviard  Everett  used  to  tell  this  story  somewhat  differently.  The 
sleigh  being  ordered,  the  stable-keeper  said  to  the  hostler,  "  Put  in 
a  buffalo,  Bill."  "  Well,"  said  the  Englishman,  "  if  you  've  got  a 
horse,  I  'd  rather  drive  him. " 

He  lean  along  behind  him  >  sleigh  of  the  commaneRt  conilniction,  fnmiabed 
with  in  ancieat  and  fngmentiry  buffalo,  which  servea  for  robe  and  coahiou  bolh. 
—  Tkt  UppfT  Tt»  Tlumtaiid,  p.  IT. 

3.  A  sort  of  fresh-water  fish  resembling  the  Sucker.  It  ia  found 
in  the  Mississippi  and  other  Southern  rivers. 

BaSalo-Beiry.  {Sbepherdia  argentea.)  A  small  tree  growing  in 
thicki'ta  on  the  banks  of  streams  in  the  valleys  of  the  Bocky  Moun- 
tains.  Its  scarlet  berries  are  eaten  by  the  Indians. 

BuffBto-Buah.  A  shrub  growing  near  Humboldt  River,  Utah.  Its 
fruit  is  called  Bull-berry. 

Bufialo-Chtpa.  The  dry  dung  of  the  buffalo,  used  for  fuel  on  the 
prairies,  and  hence  colled  by  the  French  boii  de  vache.  The  dung 
of  cattle  is  extensively  used  for  the  same  purpose  in  other  parts  of 
the  world.  In  Armenia,  according  to  Mr.  Cunon,  it  is  collected 
from  the  c.ittle- yards  and  mixed  with  chopped  straw  by  tramping 
on  it  with  the  naked  feet  while  it  is  in  a  moist  state.  It  is  then 
cut  into  square  blockn  and  treasured  up  for  winter's  use,  forming 
the  exclusive  fuel,  under  the  name  of  (tzeh,  for  all  classes.  In 
Thibet  it  ia  used  under  the  name  of  argbot.  Hue,  in  his  travels  in 
Mongolia,  describes  its  use  there.  In  fact,  throughout  all  Tartary 
or  Turkestan,  where  there  is  a  deficiency  of  wood,  this  ardcte  is  in 
universal  use  for  fuel.  On  the  woodless  plains  of  Texas,  New 
Jilexico,  and  Chihuahua,  travellers  use  dry  cattle-dung  for  fuel, 
gathering  it  up  near  springs  frequented  by  cattle. 
We  were  fortunate  enough  to  find  tome  lodge-polea,  which,  eked  not  by  ftmi  </« 

vacht  for  fuel,  wrved  to  give  na  a  capital  mast  of  huffalo-meil Stantbun/'i 

Salt  Lair  Eip.,  p.  37. 

Bnflialo-Clover.     (Tn/Wium  refi^zum  and  sloloniferum.)    The  Western 

species  of  clover. 
Bnffalo-Onat.    A  small  black  insect  found  on  (he  prairies,  which  not 

only  attacks  the  face  and  hands,  but  insinuates  itself  uoder  the 
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clotliing,  upon  the  arms  and  breast.  Its  bite  is  poisonous,  hence  it 
is  more  dreaded  than  the  mosquito.  —  Oregg,  Com.  of  the  Prairies^ 
Vol.  II.  p.  28. 

Buffsdo-Grass.  (Sesteria  dactyloides,)  A  species  of  short  grass  from 
two  to  four  inches  high,  covering  the  boundless  prairies  on  which 
the  buffaloes  feed.  A  remarkable  characteristic  of  some  varieties 
of  this  grass  is  that  ^^the  blade,  killed  by  the  frost  of  ifvinter,  is 
resuscitated  in  spring,  and  gradually  becomes  green  from  the  root 
up,  without  casting  its  stubble  or  emitting  new  shoots.'*  —  Colonel 
Dodge,  *'  The  buffalo  grass  of  the  high  plains  and  the  gramma  grass 
are  identical,  though  entirely  different  in  growth  and  appearance." 
—  Plains  of  the  Great  West,  p.  32. 

Buffido-Nat     (JPyrularia  oleifera.)     Oil  nut.     Western. 

Baffido-Robe.    The  skin  of  the  buffalo,  dressed  for  use. 

Not  having  time  to  robe  myself  exactly  for  a  daylight  street-walk,  I  donned  a 
bufalo-robej  slipped  on  my  boots,  and  put  out.  —  £A/e  on  the  Prairies, 

Buffalo-'Wallow.     A  depression  in  a  prairie  caused  by  heavy  rains. 

The  water  being  soon  absorbed,  the  ground  opens  in  cracks ;  when 

another  hard  rain  comes,  it  is  again  absorbed,  leaving  wider  cracks 

than  befoi-e.  This  process  is  repeated  until  quite  a  depression  is  made 

in  the  soil,  which  has  become  so  hardened  that  it  will  retain  water. 

When  the  buffalo  is  shedding  his  hair,  for  the  want  of  trees  he  rolls 

and  rubs  himself  in  these  water-holes,  which  are  his  especial  delight. 

Sometimes  the  prairie  will  be  dotted  fur  a  mile  with  these  holes, 

which  are  from  five  to  ten  feet  in  lengtli  and  from  six  inches  to  two 

feet  in  depth.  —  Dodge,  Plains  of  the  Great  West,  p.  27. 

Bog.  In  the  United  States,  coleopterous  insects  are  generally  called 
bugs;  thus  May  bug,  June  bug,  Grolden  bug,  &c.  In  England,  they 
are  called  beetles,  and  the  word  bug  is  restricted  to  the  species  found 
in  bedding.  The  Spanish  word  chinch  is  in  more  general  use  at  the 
South. 

Bns  Juice.    Bad  whiskey. 

We  have  taken  wood,  eggs,  cabbages,  lumber,  saur  krout.  coon-skins,  and  bug 
Juice  on  subscriptions  in  our  time,  and  now  a  man  writes  us  to  know  if  we  would 
like  to  send  our  paper  six  months,  for  a  large  owl.    If  we  come  across  any  fellow 
who  is  out  of  owl  we  Ml  do  it.  —  Otbome  {Karuat)  Farmer, 

Bugle- Weed.  (JLycopus  Virginicus.)  A  plant  which  has  much  reputa- 
tion for  its  medicinal  properties.  It  is  also  known  as  the  Virginian 
Water-horehound. 

To  build  a  Fire,  instead  of  to  make  ajire,  is  a  common  phrase,  origi- 
nating, probably,  in  the  backwoods,  where  large  fires  are  made  of 
logs  piled  one  above  the  other. 
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To  bnlld  ap.    To  erect;  and,  metaphorically,  to  establiah. 

In  tbia  QiBRQer,  il  wu  thougbt  wa  Hliauld  (ooaer  build  up  ■  Kltkment,  u  tha 
phrww  i^n.  Id  America.  Iha  reader  should  know,  every  thing  is  buill.  Tht 
prisnt  builili  up  ■  flock  ;  ihe  (peculator,  >  fortune;  the  lawver,  ■  reputation;  and 
the  landlord,  a  aeltlemeat.  —  Coq^r,  SalntHloe. 

Mr.  R.  has  never  done  any  fhinf;  to  Ihe  "Courier"  and  "Enquirer'"  to  maka 
them  hunt  him  dnim  or  cut  ridicula  on  him,  while  endeavorinit  to  baiU  up  tm 
bimaelf  in  unsullied  cbaracler  among  bia  fellow-men.  —  A'.  Y.  Tnbmtt,  18*8. 

To  build  clothei.     Tailors  use  this  expression  for  making  clothes. 
"  Guess  we  caa  buUd  you  a  Deat  paut  oS  these  goods,  sir." 
Cf.  Ger.  bUden. 
Bnleei.     Something  nnooramonly  lai^,  a  whopper.     Western. 

We  soon  cune  in  eight  of  New  Tork  ;  and  a  buiair  of  a  place  it  it.  —  Crvdua, 
p.  37. 

Ball.  A  Btock-exchange  term  for  one  who  buys  stock  on  speculation 
for  time,  i.  e.  agrees  with  the  seller,  called  a  "  bear,"  to  take  a  cer- 
tain sum  of  stock  at  a  future  day  at  a  Htat«d  price;  if  at  tiiat  day 
Stock  fetches  more  than  the  price  agreed  on,  he  receives  the  differ- 
ence; if  it  falls  or  is  cheaper,  he  eitlier  pays  it,  or  becomes  a  "  lam« 
duck."  This  description  of  a  bull,  from  Grose's  Slang  Dictionary, 
corresponds  precisely  with  the  btillg  of  Wall  Street,  who  speculate  in 
stocks  in  the  same  manner.     See  Lnme  Duck  and  Bear. 

There  wa«  a  mute  gui  pnt  movement  to-day  in  the  etock^narket:  and  tha 
clique  of  tH'b,  finding  it  imponeibii  in  fXtm  the  runh,  gave  up  Ihe  attempt  lo  ana- 
tain  the  market,  and  lei  things  go  down  with  a  run.  .  .  .  Such  a  atate  of  the 
market  v  n  now  exhibited  la  nearly  as  bed  for  the  bean  as  Ihe  Autli .  — JV.  T. 
rriiuM,  Dec.  10, 1845. 

BoU-Bnt.  (Capr'imutfiuii  Americamit.')  Night-hawk;  whippoorwill.  A 
gang  of  blackguard  boys  in  Washington  City  have  adopted  this  very 
appropriate  name. 

Boll-Boat.  A  boat  made  of  ox-hidea,  used  for  crossing  rivers  in  the 
Far  West 

We  obtained  hiden.  and,  by  the  aid  of  some  Indians,  conatntcted  a  baUJioat,\,j 
lakinc  willow  rods  and  laying  a  keel  end  ribs  between  two  stakes  driven  in  tha 
gromid, .  .  .  and  ihrn  cnwFmticks.  tied  with  thongs,  making  the  skeleton  of  a 
canoe.  Three  hides  were  sewed  together,  and  stretched  oi-er  the  willow-work.  — 
—  StnnAars't  Sfllt  Ltkt.  p.  21, 

Bull  Briar.  Bamboo  Bilar.  A  large  briar  in  the  alluvial  bottoms  of 
the  Snuth-we.<<t,  the  root  of  which  cont^ns  a  farinaceous  substanoe 
from  which  the  Indians  make  bread. 

Bolldoae,  Bnlldoce.     To  intimidate. 

The  origin  of  this  term  has  been  furnished  me  by  Dr.  J.  Dickson 
Bruns,  of  New  Orleans.  BuUdote  originated  in  Louisiana  with  the 
"  Union  Rights  Stop  "  Leagues  (Negro),  whose  enthusiasm  on  the 
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enffrage  question  led  them  to  form  o&th-bouod  societiea,  which  scru- 
tinized closely  the  politics  of  disaffected  brethren ;  and  if  any  Negro 
vere  found  roting,  or  nas  suspected  of  an  intentioii  to  vote  tha 
Democratic  ticket,  he  was  first  warned,  then  flog^red,  and,  if  these 
milder  measures  failed  to  convert  him  to  the  true  faith,  shot. 

Give  him  a  hidldoie  meant  give  him  a  flogging, — a  "cowliid- 
ing,"  —  the  cow's  hide  (a  strip  of  untanned  hide,  rolled  into  a 
whip)  standing  for  the  bull's  hide,  — the  >>  koorbatch  "  of  Egypt, 
made  there  of  the  hide  of  the  rhinoceros. 

Hence,  from  the  noun,  "bulliloie,"  the  verb  "to  bulldoie,"  — 
eiTOneonsly  spelled  "  butltlose,"  —  and  its  participle  "  bulldoning." 

The  "New  York  Tribune  "gives  the  following  explanation  of  the 

The  term  "Bulldozers,"  which  ia  so  variously  printed  in  the 
New  Orleans  despatches,  is  the  name  applied  to  an  organization  of 
•mted  white  men,  whose  ostensible  business  it  is  to  keep  the 
Kegroea  from  stealing  the  cotton  crop.  On  election  day,  however, 
the  "  Buiidoitr*  "  go  gunning  for  Negroes  who  manifest  a  disposi- 
tion to  vote  the  Republican  ticket. 
Bolldosiiig.    Intimidating  by  violent  means. 

"nimt  «u  ■  bod  cue  of  "biiBdaBny"  in  Cincinnkti  on  Hondiv  nighl.  A, 
handful  of  bold  Democrati  Lad  pithcnd  lo  let  out  (heir  pent-up  desire  for  Tildea 

orbltHKi.  .  .  .  Mr.  C wMinlhechdr,  ■ndwBii  inrming  upthBtBithtuIwith 

■n  addicM,  wbeD  tiis  Retmblicans  erowdMl  irouod  bim  iuaothresteningi  manneT 
that  he  maimt«i  the  table,  ihook  bin  address  In  Ihelr  face*,  and  declared,  like  a 
tnicbera,  that  he  was  not  to  be  "intimidatea."  —  If.  T.  Tribuat.  Dec.,  lB7fl. 

We  are  told,  and  there  fe  canse  to  believe,  that  the  record  of  neither  party  in 
Louisiana  ii  perfectly  clean,  and  that  upoB  both  sides  there  has  been  no  lack  of 
"bolldoiing.-  — M  r.  Tima. 

"Bnt  yvn  liaU  go  lo  fchool,"  said  a  Chicago  mftn  to  hi>  yonthful  aoD,  oiM 
moraing  Ihii  week,  "and  I  want  no  more  argument  about  it." 

Then,  a*  the  paternal  reached  for  eometbing  hanging  up  behind  the  stove,  the 
t»j  looked  him  sadly  in  the  eye,  and  inquired  :  "  Father,  would  you  buUdozt  me 
into  it?"  —  Chicago  Journal, 

The  "  Providence  Journal,"  Jan.  31,  1877,  alluding  to  the  win- 
tering of  the  Russian  ships  of  war  in  New  York,  says  :  — 

Tbe  Russian  fleet  ia  not  engaged  in  t.  hiHiiaing  mission  in  American  vaten, 
but  in  the  safer  occupation  of  keeping  out  of  the  way 

To  bnlldoka.     To  intimidate  by  violent  and  unlawful  means. 

The  "  New  York  Tribune  "  of  Deo.  23, 1876,  in  an  article  entitled 
"  Not  to  be  Bulldozed,"  says  :  — 

If  (he  Slate  of  Coanec^cDt  .  ■  .  had  any  apprehensions  lest.  In  tbe  present  uu- 
looaing  of  tongsM  In  Congnn,  their  repiMentativn  . . .  might  be  intimidated. 
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or  iuHJoud,  or  lerroriicd,  or  cbokcd  down  hy  tunrpation  and  Ijnnny,  Seutor 
EatoQ  diapelled  it  in  bi>  conngeaiu  utUrancaa  od  the  flonr  of  Ui«  Scnau. 

The  "  ProTidence  Prass,"  in  ito  New  Year's  Address  for  1877, 
vhen  ape&king  of  the  political  situation  in  Mveral  of  the  Soutbem 
States,  sa^rs  :  — 

LouigiBDs,  loo,  wM  mixed. 

And  ere  the;-  |^l  the  mitter  fixed, 

Btilldoang  taul  been  iDtroduced, 

And  mkn]r  from  tbeir  bomei  vunooied. 
A  min  and  >  brother  was  buttdoied  into  buvinft  a  targe  number  of  ■mall  fiagi 
hy  a  gang  of  >li«et  Araba  in  Cit?  Hall  Park.  ~  Tbii  intimidation  wai  doubtlea*  a 
delicate  complimeDt  to  the  Soutliern  almoAphere  that  vliited  the  citj  /esterdaj. 
N.  r.  Htrnid. 

The  "  New  York  Herald,"  March  7,  1877,  in  speaking  of  the 
new  cabinet  of  President  Hayes  and  the  desire  of  the  party  leaders 

to  dictate  who  shall  compose  it,  says  :  — 

It  he  yieldi,  he  will  only  be  nominal  President ;  not  avan  a  peer  of  the  party 
leaden,  but  i  buitdoud  viuiial.  ...  If  he  has  strength  of  character  and  tact, 
the  iuIUoicrt  cannot  aubduc  him.  ...  If  he  g^ivei  up  Mr.  Evarii,  he  can 
make  a  atand  on  nobody,  and  the  bvlhloteTt  will  dictate  hia  cabinet. 

The  carpel-bagger  and  buUdottr  are  not  auccesafal  agenta  of  ctviliiation.  — 
y^^JV.  r.  rritane. 

'  ("'  Bnlliottlat.    One  tliat  favors  coin  instead  of  paper,  as  a  monetary 

iff  ■     *"  ■"'     currency. 
\  l>.'..>u./ (.-^Bullion  atata.    The  State  of  Missouri;  so  called  in  consequence  of 
iA)i.a  i  ■  1   Jl   "  *^®  exertions  made  by  its  Senator,  Mr.  Benton,  in  favor  of  gold  and 
,        .  silver  currency,  in  opposition  to  banks  and  a  paper  currency.      The 

[ti,  , .-.  f  ( p  >-  -  honorable  Senator  was  hence  often  nicknamed  CHd  Bidlion,  and  the 
t    I,    ■-    ■■  i--     State  he  represented  tlie  Bullion  State. 

.  At  the  Democratic  meeting  in  New  York,  June  12, 1848,  to  ratify 

the  nomination  of  General  Casa,  the  Hon.  James  Bowlin,  of  Mi»- 
,.  ■ .  Bouri,  in  denouncing  the  Whig  party,  said  ;  — 

J  deny  that  the  election  of  18*0  wai  carrifd  by  the  people.  It  waa  carried  by 
duplicity.  It  wa»  carried  by  the  unfortunate  plate  of  the  timen,  which  wag  not 
the  reault  of  Democratic  rule,  and  by  falae  charges  againut  the  American  Democ- 
racy; and,  thank  Rod,  in  my  own  Stale,  In  the  BuUiim  Statt,  ihey  did  not 
■acceed  in  depreciating  our  ma>orit}-.—JV.  Y.  //crnU,  June  13, 1818. 

Bnll-Uon.    John  Bull ;  England. 

Tliis  profuae  magnanimoua  Lion,  or  Ball-Lion,  [lalka]  aa  if  it  were  glury  to 
■dore  guineas,  and  shame  to  be  fond  of  dollars,  —  as  if  Bun-Litm,u  he  ia,  would 
not  give  Magna  Charia,  Milton,  SAoiiprnre,  and  even  Bacon,  for  the  coavenience 
and  profit  of  a  single  cotton  crap.  —  y.  T.  Tribaai,  June  1,  ISSS. 

Bnll-Nat    A  large  kind  of  hickory-nut. 

Boll'a-Bye.    A  small  and  thick  otd-fashioned  watch. 
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Bully,  adj.  Fine,  capital.  The  highest  term  of  commendation.  A 
low  word,  used  in  the  same  manner  as  the  English  use  the  word 
crack ;  as,  **  a  bully  horse,"  a  bully  picture." 

The  bully  steamboat  ** Crystal  Palace"  passed  up  to  St.  Louis  on  Monday. 
We  have  no  doubt  she  left  papers.  —  Cairo  City  7Vme«,  1855. 

I  don*t  want  no  better  friend  than  Buck  Fanshaw.  .  .  .  Take  him  all  round, 
pard,  there  never  was  a  bulUer  man  in  the  mines.  .  .  .  No  man  ever  know*d 
Buck  to  go  back  on  a  friend.  —  Mark  Twain^  Rouyhiny  It^  p.  333. 

The  Mississippi  boatman,  when  engaged  in  a  race,  exclaims:  — 

Now  is  the  time  for  a  buUy  trip, 

So  shake  her  up  and  let  her  rip.  —  Boatman's  Sony. 

Ha !  Butty  for  me  again,  when  my  turn  for  picket  is  over ; 
And  now  for  a  smoke,  as  I  lie,  with  the  moonlifi^ht  in  the  clover. 

Shanley,  The  Brier-wood  Pipe, 

The  following  stanza  is  from  a  poem  on  American  affairs  that 
appeared  in  England  during  the  late  civil  war.  It  has  reference  to 
blockade  runners  sent  by  John  Bull  from  England. 

So  he  sent  not  a  vessel  across  the  broad  sea, 
Yich  vas  hawful  *ard  times  for  poor  Jefferson  D., 
And  wrote  unto  Doodle,  "Hold  on,  and  be  true!  ** 
And  Jonathan  answered  Bull,  ^^BuUyfor  you.** 

Yoa*re  doin*  the  politics  b^ly,  as  all  our  family  agree ; 

Just  keep  your  old  goose-quill  a-floppin,  and  give  'em  a  good  one  for  me. 

Carlton^  Home  BaUadty  p.  86. 

Bullyrag.  To  revile  in  vulgar  terms ;  to  abuse  or  scold  vehemently. 
—  Forby^s  Glossary. 

1  don*t  want  nothing  better  'n  this;  I  don*t  git  enough  to  eat  gin'ally,  — and 
here  they  can't  come  and  pick  a  feller  and  bullyray  him  so.  —  Mark  Twain,  Tom 
Sawyer f  p.  1J8. 

Bummer.  An  idle,  worthless  fellow  without  any  visible  means  of 
support.  A  word  much  used  by  our  soldiers  during  the  late  civil 
war.  The  **  New  York  Herald,"  May  2,  1876,  thus  describes  the 
individual:  The  army  bummer  is  usually  a  **  General "  who  has  been 
in  the  Quartermaster's  or  Commissary  Department,  and  whose  rank 
represents  influence  about  the  War  Office,  and  days  and  nights  of 
hard  duty  about  Willard's  and  the  Arlington.  Since  the  war,  he 
has  been  very  **  loyal,"  He  has  **  sustained  "  the  Union,  and  **  sup- 
ported "  the  government.  Unable  to  earn  an  honest  living,  with- 
out brains  for  any  position  higher  than  that  of  a  car  conductor,  he 
lives  by  lobbying.  He  knows  the  inside  of  every  office,  the  favorite 
wine  of  a  secretary,  and  the  kind  of  dinner  fancied  by  this  states- 
man or  the  other.  So,  in  time,  he  finds  himself  in  the  enjoyment 
of  a  good  income,  for  which  he  does  nothing  but  eat  and  drink  and 
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talk.  He  is  a  disgrace  to  the  army,  whose  nniform  he  wears  for 
bu  own  gain. 

When  it  wu  rvpoHed  lh>t  ihe  Federal  government  nfuned  to  ncfl^lia  Con- 
federate priiuiiifni  II  "  prinonen  of  war,"  Genenl  Jickson  and  mvMlf  idTocated 
thkt  [he  Confederate  government  sbould  tlien  proclaim  ■  "<nr  la  th*  knife," 
Blither  uking  oor  granliag  quarter.  W«  Ibonght  Ihal  Ihe  war  would  Ibcrebf 
IDonerrome  tn  an  end,  with  le»  destruction  of  life;  we  thought  also  that  BDch  ■ 
mode  of  warfare  would  iaipire  terror  to  the  armed  invadera  and  reduce  the  num- 
ber of  army  followen,  bumratri,  &•:.,  who  were  the  curee  of  all  armed  invasions. 
—  Erlraci of  Lttlfr  from  General  Biaangar^  to  th«  Govtnur  of  TautOKt, 
If.  r.  ffrmW,  April  30, 1876. 

So  long  aa  snbstanlial  eiliiena  choone  to  leave  poHticato  ehoalder-tiitten.nim- 
•ellera,  and  bumnert  of  ever;  degree,  so  long  will  they  be  robbed  at  every  turn. 
~tt.  y.  Commtrcinl  Ade.,  Sept.  B,  IBT*. 

In  speaking  of  the  order  of  General  Grant  sending  General  Cuater 
to  bis  regiment,  the  "New  York  Herald,"  May  4,  1878,  says:  — 

This  action  of  the  Pnsident  in  the  caw  of  General  Custer  is  untortutiate.  It  he 
had  any  thing  against  the  General,  he  should  have  ordered  liim  before  a  Court  of 
Inquiry.  But  because  Custer  has  evidence  of  the  corruption  of  certain  army 
hnmrnert,  he  Is  sent  to  his  regiment  under  circumstances  that  amount  to  a  bumil- 

A  bill  is  before  the  Legislature  of  UliDois,  with  a  view  to  control  Ihe  opentlani 
of  the  bummtr  element  in  Ihe  primary  meetings  of  political  parties — Botlo» 
Btnld,  April  B,  1877. 

"The  Bar-tender's  Story,"  portraying  a  frequenter  of  the  bar- 
room, saya: — 

For  he  got  to  increasin'  his  doses, 

And  took  'em  more  often,  he  did ; 
And  it  growed  on  him  fiwter  and  faster. 
Till  Into  a  btimmtr  he  slid. 

Bnmmeiiam.    Character  of  a  bummer ;  bummers  collectively  regarded. 

If  Deputy  Sheriffs  might  attend  without  scandal:  if  beantiful  hummtrim, 
feminine  and  fair,  Ac.  —  Philadelphia  Prtu,  Jan.  6,  1870. 

Bnmper.  That  part  of  the  frame  of  a  railroad  car  which  ia  provided 
with  Rpriiiga  for  an  elastic  mat«rial  to  meet  the  shock  of  the  sim- 
ilar part  of  the  next  car.     In  England,  they  use  the  words  buffer 

Bnxnptloiu.  Self -conceited;  forward;  pushing. —  HaUiweU,  See 
Gumptiow. 

Sir  E.  L.  B.  Lytton,  in  "  My  Novel,"  gives  an  amusing  disquisi- 
tion on  the  words  gumption  and  bumptiaut:  — 
"She  was  always  —  not  exactly  proud-like  —  but  what  I  call  gumptiotu." 
"1   never  heard  that  word  before,"  said  Ihe  parson.     "•  Bamplioui,   indeed, 
though  I  believe  it  is  not  in  (he  dictionary,  has  crept  into  familial  parlance, 
especially  amongst  young  folks  at  School  and  college." 


"BumpliouM  ii  iumplioui,  and  gumptioDB  Is  gumplioat,"  Mid  the  tindtord. 
**Nqv,  tha  towQ  beidleU  AuntpJiou^  and  Ura,  ATeoel  w  gumptious." 

"  Sh>  i*  a  vtTj  respectable  wpman,"  laid  Ur.  Dale. 

"In  eoutw,  lir;  all  gumpliou*  folks  are;  (hey  valge  themietyes  on  Iheir 
reapeclabilily,  and  look  down  on  their  neighbors." 

Pamm.  "  Gumptiotu  —  gumption.  I  think  I  remember  the  ■ubetaotiva  at 
Mbool;  not  that  m}- mailer  laught  it  to  me.     Gumption  —  it  means  cleverness." 

Landlord.  "There's  gumption  and  gumptioua!  Gumption  is  knoning:  but 
when  I  say  that  sum  un  is  gumptions,  I  mean — though  that's  more  vulgar  like 
—  •nm  uti  who  does  not  think  smsll  beerot  bisself.    Yon  take  me,  lirV" 

To  bonoh.    To  bring  t'other;  to  corral,  which  see. 

Ha  horan  not  captured  by  the  Indians  have  been  iamciedateithereDd  of  the 
hoatile,  and  I  doubt  if  (here  will  be  regular  coaches  for  a  month  to  come.  — 
UcOmrt,  Xotif  Mounlaau,  p.  9i. 

Bnaob-Oraa*.  A  species  of  Fatuca  which  grows  od  tlie  plaiDS  of  New 
Mexico. 

To  tmndle.  Mr.  Groae  thus  describes  this  custom:  "  A  man  and 
woman  lying  on  the  same  bed  with  their  clothes  on ;  an  expedient 
practised  in  America  on  a  scarcity  of  beds,  where,  on  such  occasions, 
husbands  and  parents  frequently  permitted  travellers  to  bundle  with 
their  wives  and  daughters."-— Z)irtionary  o/(Ae  Vulgar  Ton(/ut. 

The  Rev.  Samnel  Peters,  in  his  "General  History  of  Connecti- 
cut "  (London,  1T8I),  enters  largely  into  the  custom  of  bundUng  as 
practised  there.  He  says:  "  Notwithstanding  the  great  modesty  of 
the  feqialea  is  such  that  it  would  be  accounted  the  greatest  rude- 
ness for  a  gentleman  to  speak  before  a  lady  of  a  garter  or  leg.  yet  it 
is  thought  but  a  piece  of  civility  to  ask  her  to  bundle."  The  learned 
and  pious  historian  endeavors  to  prove  that  bundling  was  »ot  only  a 
Christian  custom,  but  a  very  polite  and  prudent  one. 
The  Rev.  Dr.  Emmons  asks.  — 

la  not  this  custom,  which  has  no  name  in  the  dictionary,  but  which  is  Gom> 
moniy  called  bundling,  a  siaful  custom  ?—  Werla,  Vol.  I.  p.  Bl. 

The  Bev.  Andrew  Bamaby,  who  travelled  in  New  England,  in 
175S-60,  notices  this  custom,  which  then  prevailed.  He  thinks  that 
though  it  may  at  first  "  appear  to  be  the  effects  of  grossness  of  char- 
acter, it  will,  upon  deeper  research,  be  found  to  proceed  from  sim- 
plicity and  innocence."  —  Travtlt,  p.  144. 

Tan  Corltar  stopped  occaiioDally  in  the  villages  to  eat  pumpkin-pies,  dance  at 

cmintiy  frolics,  and  ImitdU  with  the  Yankee  lasses.  —  Knkktrbuditr,  Nem  York. 

Bundling  is  said  to  be  practised  in  Wales.  —  Wright's  Diclionary. 

Whatever  may  hare  been  the  custom  in  former  times,  I  do  not 

think  bundling  is  now  practised  anywhere  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  MasBoa  describes  a  similar  custom  in  Central  Asia:  "  Many 
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of  the  Afghan  tribes  have  a  cuHtora  in  wooing  similar  to  what  in 
W&lea  is  known  m  bundting-up,  and  which  they  term  namail  haid. 
The  lover  presents  him-self  at  the  house  of  his  betrothed  with  a. 
suitable  gift,  and,  in  return,  is  allowed  to  pass  the  night  with  her, 
on  the  understanding  that  innocent  endearments  are  not  to  be 
exceeded." — Journeyi  in  Beloochistan,  A/ghanutan,  ^c.  Vol.  III. 
p.  287. 

Bnncoma,  Bnnknin.  Judge  Halliburton,  of  Nova  Scotia,  tfaua  ex- 
plains this  very  expressive  word,  which  is  now  as  well  understood 
as  any  in  our  language:  "  All  over  America,  every  place  likes  to 
hear  of  its  member  of  Congress,  and  see  their  speeches;  and,  if  they 
don't,  they  send  a  piece  to  the  paper,  inquirin'  if  their  members 
died  a  natural  death,  or  was  skivered  with  a  bowie-knife,  for  they 
hante  seen  his  speeches  lately,  and  his  friends  are  anxious  to  know 
his  fate.  Our  free  and  eolig-htened  citizens  don't  approbate  silent 
members;  it  don't  seem  to  them  as  if  Squashville,  or  Funkinsville, 
or  Lnmbertown  was  right  represented,  unless  Squashville,  or  Pun- 
kinsville,  or  Lnmbertown  makes  itself  heard  and  known,  ay,  and 
feared  too.  So  every  feller,  in  boundcn  duty,  talks,  and  talks  big 
too,  and  the  smaller  the  State,  the  louder,  bi^er,  and  fiercer  its 
members  talk.  Well,  when  a  crittur  talks  for  talk's  sake,  jist  to 
have  a  speech  in  the  paper  to  send  to  home,  and  not  for  any  other 
airthly  pappus  but  electioneering,  our  folks  call  it  Bunkum." 

The  origin  of  the  phrase,  "  talking  for  Buncombe,"  is  thus  re- 
lated in  Wheeler's  History  of  North  Carolina:  "  Several  years  ^o 
in  Congress,  the  member  from  this  district  arose  to  address  the 
House,  without  any  extraordinary  powers,  in  manner  or  matter,  to 
interest  the  audience.  Many  members  left  the  hall.  Very  naivety 
he  told  those  who  remained  that  they  might  go  too ;  he  should  speak 
for  some  time,  but  '  he  was  only  talking  for  Buncombe.'  " 

Mr.  Goodrich,  in  his  pleasant  "Reminiscences,"  in  describing 
his  native  valleys,  says :  — 

On  errry  tide  the  ear  wag  na1ut«d  by  the  mocking  acreims  ot  (he  red-hcidrd 
wnodpecker,  the  cawing  of  congrvsHi  of  crowa,  clamoroiu  aa  if  talking  to  iui- 
Combe.  —  Vol.  I,  p.  101. 

Mr.  Saxe,  speaking  of  the  Halls  of  Congress,  says:  — 

Rm,  would-be  Tullyi  pompously  parade 

Their  tDmid  tropes  for  simple  buncombt  made. 

Full  on  the  chair  (he  chilling  torrent  shower, 

Aad  work  llieir  nord-pumpi  tbiDugh  the  aliolted  hoar. 

PtvgriM,  A  Patau 
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Come  on,  je  stomp  men  eloquent,  in  never-ending  stream, 
Let  office  be  your  glorious  goal,  and  bunkum  be  your  theme ; 
The  vast  and  vaulted  capitol  shall  echo  to  your  jaws, 
And  universal  Yankeedom  shall  shout  in  your  applause. 

Dr.  BigtloWj  Am.  Rejected  Addretses,  The  American  Congrem. 

The  House  of  Representatives  broke  down  upon  the  corruption  committee's  bill 
to  protect  the  integrity  of  members  of  Congress,  having  first  passed  it  for  bun^ 
combe.  — N.  Y.  Tribune,  March  2,  1857. 

Here  is  an  amusing  biography  of  General  Houston,  bulky  in  size,  capital  in 
paper,  and  evidently  got  up  for  buncombe.  —  N.  Y.  Tribune. 

Our  people  talk  a  great  deal  of  nonsense  about  emancipation,  but  they  know 
It  *s  all  buncombe.  —  Sam  Slick,  Human  Nature,  p.  176. 

Bunkum  is  also  used  as  an  adjective. 

Creneral  Sibley  was  within  thirty  miles  of  Fort  Craig,  with  twenty-five  hundred 
Texans,  with  artillery,  and  had  issued  a  bunkum  proclamation.  —  N.  Y.  Tribune, 
Feb.  11,  1862,  Despatch  from  Kansas, 

Bungay.  Go  to  Bungay!  A  mild  way  of  saying,  '^  Go  to  h — ;" 
Bungay  being  a  place  where  there  is  supposed  to  be  less  caloric. 
New  £ngland. 

Biinga    (Span,  bongo.)    A  kind  of  boat  used  at  the  South. 

The  most  urgent  steps  were  being  taken  to  press  every  bungo  and  canoe  to  the 
immediate  relief  of  the  people  along  the  coast,  in  order  to  embark  them  without 
delay.  —  N.  0.  Picayune. 

Bnngtown  Copper.  A  spurious  coin,  of  base  metal,  a  very  clumsy 
counterfeit  of  the  English  halfpenny  or  copper.  It  derived  its  name 
from  the  place  where  it  was  first  manufactured,  then  called  Bung- 
toum,  now  Bameysville,  in  the  town  of  Rehoboth,  Mass.  The 
Bungtown  copper  never  was  a  legal  coin.  The  British  halfpenny  or 
copper  was.     The  term  is  used  only  in  New  England. 

These  flowers  wouldnH  fetch  a  Bungtown  copper.  —  Margaret,  p.  19. 

Anti-slavery  professions  just  before  an  election  ain*t  worth  a  Bungtown  copper. 
—  Biglow  Papers,  p.  147. 

The  last  thing  I  remember  [having  been  tipsy]  was  trying  to  pay  my  fare  with 
a  Bungtown  copper,  —  Doesticks,  p.  62. 

Bunk.  1.  (Ang.-Saz.  bencj  a  bench,  a  form.)  A  wooden  case,  used 
in  country  taverns  and  in  ofi&ces,  which  serves  alike  for  a  seat  dur- 
ing the  day  and  for  a  bed  at  night.  The  name  is  also  applied  to 
the  tiers  of  standing  bed-places  used  in  the  lowest  class  of  lodging- 
houses. 

Dr.  Jamieson  has  the  word  bunker,  a  bench  or  sort  of  low  chests, 
that  serve  for  seats,  —  also,  a  seat  in  the  window,  which  serves  for 
a  chest,  opening  with  a  hinged  lid.  —  Etgm,  Diet,  Scottish  Language. 

Ithers  frae  off  the  bunkers  sank. 

We  e*en  like  the  eollopa  ■cor'd.  —  iKoMfoif'a  Fomnt^  Vol.  I.  p.  280. 
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la  some  parts  of  Scotland,  a  bunker  or  bunkart,  which  Dr.  Jamie- 
SOQ  thinkB  to  be  the  same  word,  meana  an  earthen  seat  in  the 
fields.  In  the  north  of  lingland,  a  seat  in  front  of  a  house,  made 
of  stones  or  sods,  is  called  s,  bink. 

2.  Bunk,  also  applied  to  berths  la  second-class  steamboats.  In 
some  of  them,  the  engine-house  has  a  (unl'-roont,  and  those  who 
sleep  there  at  night  are  termed  bunters.  The  same  langni^  ap- 
plies to  the  "  cribs  "  of  rowdy  clubs;  and  the  word  "  to  bonk  "  has 
become  very  generally  engrafted  upon  our  common  laagu^e  of  the 
streets. 

3.  A  piece  of  wood  placed  on  a  lumberman's  sled  to  enable  it  to 
sustain  the  end  of  heavy  pieces  of  timber.  —  Maint. 

To  bunk.    1.  To  retire  to  bed  in  a  bunk. 

2.  Among  lumbermen,  to  pile  wood  deceitfully  so  as  to  increase 
the  apparent  quantity  in  the  survey. 

Banker.  {Alo>a  menhaden.)  The  Menhaden  or  Mossbunker,  an  abbre- 
viation of  the  latter,  which  see;  also  Menhaden. 

In  an  article  on  the  L.ong  Island  Fiahety,  the  "  Sag  Harbor  Ex- 
press "  says: — 

During  Ih*  last  two  w«ln,  the  banktr  or  mrnhidm  fijbery  haa  b«en  very 
brisk.  DuriUf;  the  list  week,  Ihe  Sterling  Oil  Wnrk«  it  Cedar  Point  took  in 
800,000  fish,  ind  in  three  dirs  of  ths  Hme  week  Wella'g  UOarj  took  1,000,000. 
The  "Greenport  Timrt "  nUies  (hai  large  quintiliea  o[  bunitn  sre  taken  in 
pounda,  u  hi^h  u  SO.OOO  bviiig  aecured  in  Bome  of  Ihem  >t  ■  single  lift 

Bnnktim.     See  Buncome. 

Bnrean.  1.  The  name  commonly  given,  in  America,  to  a  chest  of 
drawers. 

2.  A  subdivision  of  one  of  the  government  departmenta,  as  the 
"  Indian  Bureau,"  the  "  Pension  Bureau,"  &o. 

BorgaU.  (Clenolabrwi  ctxruleiu.)  A  small  fish,  very  common  in  New 
York;  also  found  on  the  coast  of  Xew  England,  and  as  far  south  as 
Delaware  Bay.  The  usual  length  is  about  sii  inches,  though  they 
are  sometimes  found  twelve  inches.  Other  names  for  the  same  fish 
are  Nibbler,  from  its  nibbling  off  the  bait  when  thrown  for  other 
fishes;  Chogset,  the  Indian  name;  and  in  New  England,  those  of 
Blue  Perch  and  Conner. 

Bnrgaloo.     Pear.     See  Virgalltu. 

To  bnr^o.    To  commit  burglary;  to  break  into;  to  rob. 

Robbed.  The  Waverl;  National  Bank  tnrgled.  —  PhiJa.  Pntt,  Harcb  It, 
18T0. 

To  bam  np.     In  correct  Eng^h,  papen,  haystacks,  brian,  &o.,  are 
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bunied  up.  The  grass  is  abo  aaid  to  be  bnrned  up  by  drought ;  hot 
it  ia  hardly  proper  to  say  that  such  a  man  was  ruined  by  being 
burned  up.  "Mr.  Smith's  factory  was  turned  up,"  it  should  be 
"  burned  down ; "  and,  applied  to  a  man,  "  burned  out." 
BrnT'Oak.  (Queirus  jnacrocurpa.)  A  beautiful  tree,  more  than  tatj 
feet  in  height,  liulen  with  dark  tufted  foliage.  It  is  found  mostly 
beyond  the  Alleghanies,  iu  the  fertile  diatricts  of  Kentucky  and 
West  Tennessee,  and  in  Upper  LouUiana  near  the  Missouri.  It  is 
also  called  Overcup  White  Oak.  —  Miehattx. 

The  trees,  with  very  tew  Biceptions,  were  whM  i«  oiled  the  barr-oai,  ■  small 
variety  of  ■  verj  extcnaiv*  genua;  uid  the  tpacet  belween  them,  ilwaya  irregn- 
Ui  and  oflea  of  ■ingular  buatT,  bare  obtained  the  name  of  "opeiiiaga."  — 
Cooptr,  Til  Oak  Optiumgi. 

Bnn-StoDe.  A  species  of  silex  or  quartz  occurring  in  amorphous 
maaaes,  partly  compact,  but  containing  many  irregular  cavities. 
It  is  used  for  mill-stones. —  Cleveland's  Mineralogy. 

Bnxated.  A  form  of  the  past  t«nse  and  participle  frequently  employed 
instead  of  the  Correct  form,  bunt.  So  "bust"  and  "  bnstei" 
Vulgar. 

Bnah.  (Dutch,  botch,  a  wood.)  The  woods,  a  forest,  or  a  thicket  of 
trees  or  bushes.  This  t«rm,  which  is  much  used  in  the  Northern 
States  and  Canada,  probably  originated  in  New  York. 

Bush-Bean.  (PhoMolui  vvlgarit.)  The  useful  vegetable,  brought 
originally  from  Asia  and  long  cultivated  in  Europe,  called  in  Eng- 
land Kidney-bean  and  French  Bean.  With  ns  they  are  also  called 
String-beans  and  Snap-beans,  or  Snaps. 

Buh-HeeUng.  Gatherings  in  the  woods  for  the  purpose  of  religions 
worahip.  A  few  rot^h  benches  are  put  up  at  some  convenient 
point,  and  the  meeting  lasts  from  early  morning  till  late  at  night. 
Diatingnished  from  camp-meetings  in  the  fact  of  lasting  only  one  day 
(the  Sabbath  uaualty),  having  no  tonts  put  up,  and  being  in  every 
respect  more  impromptu.  At  present  they  are  done  away  with  in 
many  places,  except  at  the  South  among  the  Negn^tws,  to  whom  there 
can  be  no  more  delightful  frolic  than  a  bush-mettin' . 

Bubivhaoker.  1.  One  accustomed  to  beat  about  or  travel  through 
bushes;  a  clodhopper,  raw  countryman,  greenhorn. 

Dd  job  think  all  Dor  etitem  dignitaries  combined  eoatd  bava  compelled  young 
iwtiDitncifn  to  wearcoatj  and  ahoei  in  ncitation^vomii' —  Cartion,  Ntw  Pur- 
daut,  Vol.  II.  p.  BT. 

The  Van  B s  of  Nyack  were  the  firat  that  did  ever  kick  with  the  left  flwt; 

Ibey  were  gallant  iuAteh^eUrt  and  hnnten  of  raccoons  by  moonlight.  —  Knuttr- 
MUr;litio  ToA. 


Everr  itiAahad^r  undlontt  rafiger  thought  ha  kuawwbere  to  find  tha  tnn. 
—  8.  a'lici,  yalun  and  H-man  ffaturt,  p.  lb. 

S.   In  the  late  civil   war,   an   irregulal,  or  guerilla  Confederate 

ShonM  guerillas  or  iuthaiKaiien  molett  our  march,  or  should  the  iuhabiUati 
burn  bridgea,  or  olherwiss  muiifsBt  local  hostility,  then  army  comminiiera  ehould 
order  ind  enforce  a  devastation  more  or  Imi  relendeu.  —  Oeiteral  Shtmutlt't 
FUld  (Mtr,  Not.  9,  188*. 

3.  A  scythe  or  otber  inatrunieut used  forcuttingbnuh  orbushea. 

I  know  not  the  victim  soon  destined  to  (all  before  the  keen-edged  huhahacttr 
of  Time,  or  I  nould  point  him  out.  —Dow'i  Sermimt,  Vol.  I. 

BuahwliaGklng.    1.  Travelling  or  pulling  through  bushes. 

The  propelling  power  of  the  keel-boal  la  by  oan,  sails,  selling-poles,  the  cor- 
delle,  and,  when  the  watera  are  high  and  the  boat  runs  on  the  margin  of  the 
bushes,  iiuAicAnctin;,  or  pulling  up  by  the  hushes.  —  Flinl't  Uiit.  and  Gtogr.  of 
Miaiaippi  VaiUg. 

2.  Fighting  in  guerilla  style,  much  iu  vogue  at  the  South  during 
the  late  civil  war. 

The  flends  in  amall  parties  select  a  position  behind  fenres,  trse<,  &c.,  firs 
upon  (he  Union  (roops  as  Ihey  pass,  and  then  run.  .  .  .  This  infenlal  tiuA  wAncit- 
ing  shall  not  be  practised  on  ihe  men  uf  my  i-ommand,  wiihuut  my  enfondug  the 
severest  letaliition.  —  CuIuikI  Deitder,  in  N.  T.  Herald,  June  39,  1863. 
Boat  A  burst,  failure.  The  following  couundrura  went  the  roonda 
of  the  papers  at  tlie  time  the  Whig  party  failed  to  elect  Mr.  Clay 
to  the  Presidency;  "  Why  ia  tlie  Wiiig  party  like  a  sculptor?  Be- 
cause it  takes  Clay,  and  makes  a  Ausf." 
2.  A  frolic;  a  spree.    Vulgar. 

In  old  times,  Joshua  sent  Jarkho  on  a  itisl  with  his  botita N.  T.  HtraU, 

Jan.  11, 1862. 

And  when  we  gel  our  pockets  llill 

or  this  bright,  shinin'  dust, 
We  '11  tiavel  straight  for  home  again, 
And  spend  it  on  a  butt.  —  Cali/omia  Sing. 
To  bnat    To  burst;  to  fail  in  business.     This  vulgar  pronunciation 
of  liie  word  bur/l  is  very  comniou. 

I  was  soon  fotch'd  up  in  the  victualling  line — and  I  builtd  (or  Ihe  benefit  el 
my  creditors.  — T.  C.  Ntal,  DoBg  Jonet. 

When  merchant*  fondly  trust  to  paper, 
And  Bnd  too  late  that  banks  betray, 
What  art  can  help  them  through  the  scrape,  or 

Suggest  the  means  wherewith  to  pay  ? 
The  only  way  to  stop  each  croaker, 

And  pay  the  banks  to  whom  they  trust) 
To  bring  repentance  to  the  broker. 
And  wring  hie  bosom,  is  "to  biul."  —N.  T.  Evening  Po* 
Bnster.     1.  A  roistering  blade,  a  dashing  fellow. 
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I  went  on,  laming  something  every  daj,  nntil  I  was  reckened  a  huter,  and 
allowed  to  be  the  best  bar -hunter  in  my  district.  —  Thorpe^  Big  Bear  of  Arhamai. 

Applied  alao  to  any  large  person,  especially  to  overgrown  children. 
**  Ain*t  he  a  buster.^*  **  Come  here,  huster^^^  in  the  sense  of  **  sonny," 
**  who  *8  your  daddy  ?  " 
2.  A  frolic,  a  spree. 

Bnst-Head,  t.  e.  Burst-head.     Common  whiskey. 
Batcher-Bird.     See  Nine-KUler, 

Butt     1.  The  small  pipe  affixed  to  the  hose  of  a  fire-engine. 

2.  The  buttocks.  The  word  is  used  in  the  West  in  such  phrases 
as,  **I  fell  on  my  6u/^"  **He  kick'd  myftutf."  In  the  west  of 
England,  it  denotes  a  buttock  of  beef. 

3.  A  sort  of  flat  and  short  hinge,  that,  when  folded,  butts  on 
itself. 

To  butt    To  oppose.     South-west. 

Butte.  (French.)  This  word  is  of  frequent  occurrence  in  books  that 
relate  to  the  Rocky  Mountain  and  Oregon  regions,  **  where,"  says 
Colonel  Fremont,  **  it  is  naturalized,  and,  if  desirable  to  render  into 
English,  there  is  no  word  which  would  be  its  precise  equivalent. 
It  is  applied  to  the  detached  hills  and  ridges  which  rise  abruptly, 
and  reach  too  high  to  be  called  hills  or  ridges,  and  not  high  enough 
to  be  called  mountains.  Knob^  as  applied  in  the  Western  States, 
is  their  most  descriptive  term  in  English;  but  no  translation  or 
paraphrasis  would  preserve  the  identity  of  these  picturesque  land- 
marks." —  Exped.  to  the  Rocky  Mountains  f  p.  145. 

Sir  George  Simpson,  in  his  **  Overland  Journey,"  when  travers- 
ing the  Red  River  country,  speaks  of  a  conspicuous  landmark  in  the 
sea  of  plains,  known  as  the  Butte  aux  Chiens,  .  .  .  towering  with 
a  height  of  about  four  hundred  feet  over  a  boundless  prairie  as  level 
and  smooth  as  a  pond.  —  Vol.  I.  p.  54. 

On  entering  the  broken  ground,  the  creek  turns  more  to  the  westward,  and 
passes  by  two  remarkable  buttes  of  a  red  conglomerate,  which  appear  at  a  dis- 
tance like  tables  cut  in  the  mountain  side.  —  BuxUm*t  Mtanoo  and  Bocky  Motm- 
taints  p.  241. 

Butter-Bird.    See  Bobolink, 

Bntter-Baah.  The  Cephalanthus  Canadensis^  or  butter-bush^  grows  in 
swamps  and  low,  wet,  marshy  grounds  in  almost  every  part  of  the 
United  States.  —  N.  Y.  Tribune,  July  24,  1861.  This  is  a  corrup- 
tion of  Button-Bushy  which  see. 

Bntter-Fish.    (Murasnoides,)     So  called  from  the  slime  with  which 
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it  is  covered,  renderiDg  it  difficult  to  handle.     Found  oil  aloDg  our 
coast. 

Percb  are  found  about  the  rocka,  ind  lump  or  hUUr-jM  an  umelimea  on^L 
—  Thaxttr,  I.  of  Sho«U.  p.  88. 

Bntterlns.  Another  uome  for  oleomai^rine,  or  butter  made  of  fat, 
and  greasy  or  oity  aubstaaces.     See  Oleomargarine. 

Bnttemuta,  A  t«rm  applied  to  the  Confederate  soldiers  daring  tiie 
late  civil  war,  bo  called  from  the  color  of  their  clothes,  a  cinnamoii 
color,  which  color  is  obtained  from  the  sklna  of  the  bultemul. 

We  mmrvellfd  u  we  weal  bj  that  no  ambitioDS  buHtntut  discliargvd  his  rifle 
or  ahot-guQ  at  [he  fleet  ■■  it  pa«Kd;  but  he  did  not.  — JV.  T.  Tritnae,  June  II, 
ISaa,  LtUtr/rom  Ttnneuti. 

"(tie  builernat  gentry  .  .  .  aboal  four  hundred  of  them  [here  prinonera]  are  in 
the  camp  hospiUla.  —  Tht  Imdepaidtnt,  March  33,  ISOa,  LtUtr/nm  Chicago. 

BnttoD-BoalL  {Cephalanthui  occitlenlalix.^  A  shrub  which  grows 
along  the  water-side,  ite  insulated  thickets  furnishing  a  safe  retreat 
for  the  nesta  of  the  blackbird.  Its  flowers  appear  at  a  distance  like 
the  halls  of  the  sycamore  tree;  hence  its  name.  —  Bigelom. 

ButtoDlns  np.  A  Wall  Street  phrase.  When  a  broker  has  bought 
slock  on  speculation  and  it  falls  suddenly  on  his  hands,  whereby 
be  is  a  loser,  he  keeps  the  matter  to  himself,  and  is  reluctant  to 
confess  the  ownership  of  a  share.  This  is  called  buiioni'ig  up.  —  A 
Walk  in  Wall  Streel,  p.  47. 

Bnttonirood  or  Button-Tree.  (Platania  occidtntalis.')  The  popular 
name,  in  New  England,  of  the  sycamoro-tree;  so  called  from  the 
baits  it  bears,  the  receptacle  of  the  seeds,  which  remain  on  the 
trees  during  the  winter.  —  Michaax't  Sylva.  Sometimes  called  But- 
ton-hall tree. 

Bnyer'a  Option.  A  purchaser  of  stocks  at  the  broker's  board,  buyer't 
option.,  thirty,  sixty,  or  ninety  days,  can  caU  for  the  stock  any  day 
within  that  time,  or  wait  until  its  expiration.  lie  pays  interest  at 
the  rate  of  six  per  cent  up  to  the  time  he  calls.  A  purchase  on 
buyer't  option  is  generally  a  fraction  above  the  cash  price. 

To  buj  In.  The  act  of  purchasing  stock  in  order  h>  meet  a  "  short" 
contract,  or  to  enable  one  to  return  stock  which  has  been  borrowed. 
Medbery,  Men  and  MyMeriei  of  WeUt  Streel. 

Tobny  one's  Time.  An  apprentice  "buys  his  time;"  i.  e..  he  pays 
his  employer,  to  whom  he  is  bound,  a  certain  sum  of  money,  to 
release  him  before  his  term  of  apprenticeship  has  expired. 

To  buy  or  aell  PUt  A  broker's  phrase,  meaning  to  buy  or  sell  divi- 
dend-making stocks,  or  securitiea  having  interest  coupons  attached. 
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without  making  account  of  the^nterest  accrued  since  the  last  pre- 
ceding payment  of  dividend  or  interest. 

Buszer.     A  pickpocket. 

While  the  [New  York]  police  had  no  right  to  arrest  pickpockets  unless  they 
caught  tliem  committing  a  theft,  yet  as  they  had  the  power  to  do  so,  they  exer- 
cised it,  snd  many  were  the  car-lmzzen  they  led  captives  to  police  head-quarters. 
Goiaxyf&r  1867,  p.  634. 

By  and  again.  Occasionally,  now  and  then.  A  Southern  expression. 
**  By  and  then  "  is  given  in  **  Robinson  Crusoe  "  as  Friday's  corrup- 
tion of  by  and  by. 

By  and  large.  From  every  point  of  view;  on  the  whole;  after  due 
consideration. 

ToJleii  hy  and  large,  it  [General  Shennan*s  prediction]  was  a  good  philosophi- 
cal forecast  —  Boston  Journal. 

TaJctn  by  and  large,  it  has  heen  a  profitable  8ea-«on  for  business.  —  State  of  the 
MarkeU, 

By-Bidder.  A  person  employed  at  public  auctions  to  bid  on  articles 
put  up  for  sale,  to  enhance  the  price. 

By  Sun.    Before  sunset.     Georgia. 

By  the  Name  ol  Some  persons  will  say,  **  I  met  to-day  a  man  by 
the  name  of  Smith."  An  Englishman  would  say  **■  of  the  name," 
&c. ;  except  in  such  phrases  as  **  he  went  by  the  name  of  Smith. 
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Cabbage-Tree.  (Palma  altissima,)  A  palm-tree  found  in  East  Florida. 
From  its  pith  very  good  sago  is  made,  and  its  long  trunks  serve  for 
pipes  to  convey  water  underground.  —  Bartram's  Florida  Journal, 
This  name,  according  to  locality,  is  given  to  all  palms  that  bear  an 
esculent  shoot.     See  Palm  Cabbage, 

Caberos.    (Span,  cabestro,  a  halter.)   A  rope  made  of  hair,  used  for 

catching  wild  horses  and  cattle.     It  is  used  in  the  same  manner  as 

the  **  lariat,"  which  is  made  of  raw  hide.     These  two  words  are  in 

common  use  in  Louisiana  and  Texas,  and  imply  what  is,  at  the 

North,  t-ermed  a  lanso. 

Bill  Stone  had  his  rifle  for  himself  and  a  strong  caberos  for  bis  horse,  and  so 
did  nH  bother  anybody  about  feeding.  — N.  Y.  Spirit  of  the  Times,  Western  Tale. 

Cablegram.     Telegram  by  the  Atlantic  Cable. 

Cablegrams  received  by  the  State  Department  indicate  that  there  is  no  longer 
any  possibility  of  averting  war  between  Russia  and  Turkey.  —  Telegraphic 
Report,  April  21,  1877. 


CRboodle.     The  whole  caboodle  is  a  common  expreesion,  meaning  ths 

wfaole  lot.  It  is  aseil  in  all  the  Northern  States  as  well  as  in  some 
of  the  Southern.     The  word  boodle  la  used  in  the  aame  manner. 

Tbtj  mmj  recomnund  ta  tha  elvcton  af  Hamilton  County  (o  diaregmrd  »  mucli 
of  tbe  Iftw  ■■  contlilutet  Iwo  election  diitrictsof  Uunilton  County.  Uavingdona 
thJi,  Hsdnry  will  ba  looking  out  fur  n  job ;  Olds  will  ba  ofun  in  Fairfield  coien- 
)Dg  for  a  nomination  to  Congrsssi  and  tbe  ahoU  cabooiIU  will  act  upon  the  iw- 
ommeiidati'iu  of  the  ''  Ohio  Sua,"  and  emleaTor  lo  lecun  a  triumpb  id  tha  old 
fashion  way.  —  Ohio  Slatt  Journal. 

Up  with  the  Btripes  and  atari,  and  down  with  atsn  and  bara, 

Let  the  cry  of  the  EagiB  Mill  be  Union. 
Hail  Colimibia,  Taokea  Doodle,  God  bleu  the  whole  ouiwdk, 

ChrUts't  SongHtr. 

When  Josiab  Allen's  wife  visited  Stewart's  great  store  in  New 
York,  she  says,  iu  describing  her  visit,  — 

I  wallied  up  to  tha  eouotaraa  coll«ct«d  lookin'  aa  ifl  owned  tha  whole  oAoodU 
of  them,  and  New  York  village  and  Jonesville.  ~  SiOy  Boibtt,  p.  361. 

Ovboose  Car.  Tbe  last  car  of  a  freight-train  on  a  railwajr  for  the 
conductor's  use. 

Caoao.  The  fruit  of  the  cacao-tree  {TheiAronui  cacao),  of  which  choco- 
late is  made;  hence  also  called  Chocolate-nuts,  comraouly  spelled 
and  pronounced  Cocoa. 

Caobe.  (French.)  A  hole  in  the  ground  for  hiding  and  preserving 
provisions  which  it  is  inconvenient  to  carry.  Travellers  across 
the  prairies,  hunters,  and  the  settlers  iu  the  Far  West,  often  resoit 
to  this  meaus  for  preserving  their  provisions. 

The  terra  cackt  is  also  used  to  designate  other  meaus  of  pre.wrving 
articles  of  various  kinds.  See  in  "  Harper's  Mag."  for  Nov.,  1869, 
description  and  illustrative  woodcut  of  a  cache,  which  was  a  plat- 
form on  which,  supported  on  branches  of  trees,  provisions,  &&,  were 
kept  from  the  reach  of  bears  and  other  animals. 

I  took  advanlaf^  of  a  detached  heap  of  stones,  to  make  a  cachn  ot  a  bag  of 
pemm'mn.  — Back,  Jouraal  of  an  Arctic  Voynge. 

The  meltf,  which  I  had  relied  so  mnih  upoD,  waa  entirely  destroyed  by  tha 
bears.  —  D<:  Kant,  Arctic  Eiplumlioiu,  Vol.  I. 
To  oaohe.     To  hide  or  conceal  iu  the  ground. 

Wa  returned  to  camp,  and  carJitd  our  moat  and  packs  in  the  forku  ot  a  cMlon- 
wood-tree,  out  of  reach  of  wolves.  —  Sajttm'i  Aikintuni  in  Ncic  .Vtxiay, 

When  Dr.  Hovey's  parly  reached  Mann'e  Fort,  they  were  woll-niR^i  exhanated. 
Tbe  fort  wae  vacant,  but  after  much  search  thay  found  plenty  of  salt  pork 
which  had  been  oicArui  by  it!  former  occupants.  — JVew  roiiTnbant. 

Caobimbl  A  word  like  Ihump'  describing  the  sound  produced  by 
the  fall  of  a  heavy  body.     Also  written  ktrchunb!    A  nuuibei  of 
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fanciful  onomatopoetic  words  of  this  sort  are  used  in  the  South  and 
West;  in  all  of  which  the  first  syllable,  which  is  unaccented,  is  sub- 
ject to  the  same  variety  of  spelling.  These  words  are  of  recent 
origin. 

Cadqae  or  Caziqae.  (W.  Ind.  cazic,  cachic,)  A  chief  or  king  among 
the  aborigines  of  the  West  India  Islands.  This,  like  other  terms 
of  the  sort,  has  been  extended  by  the  whites  beyond  its  original 
limits. 

Caok.     A  small  shoe  ;  a  shoe  for  a  child.     Massachusetts. 

Cacomite.  A  name  for  the  bulbous  root  of  a  species  of  Tiffridia  from 
which  a  good  flour  is  prepared,  in  Mexico. 

Cade.     A  calf;  a  pet. 

Cadeau.    (Fr.)     A  present ;  gift ;  compliment. 

A  present,  a  ^ft,  as  some  ¥rretched  beings  affecting  to  adorn  English  say,  a 
eadtau,^N.  7.  Tribune,  Dec.  30,  1861. 

Cahoot.  (Perhaps  Fr.  capute,  a  hut,  a  cabin.)  It  is  used  in  the  South 
and  West  to  denote  a  company,  or  partnership.  Men  who  live  in 
the  same  hut  or  shanty,  or  who  make  one  family,  are  '*  in  cahoot,** 

Pete  Hopkins  ain't  no  better  than  he  should  be,  and  I  wouldn't  swar  he  wasn't 
in  cahoot  with  the  devil.  —  Chronicles  of  PineviUe. 

I  'd  have  no  objection  to  go  in  cahoot  with  a  decent  fellow  for  a  character,  but 
have  no  funds  to  purchase  on  my  own  account.  —  New  (Means  Picayune. 

The  Hoosier  took  him  aside,  told  him  there  was  a  smart  chance  of  a  pile  on  one 
of  the  [card]  tables,  and  that  if  he  liked  he  would  go  in  with  him  —  in  cahoot ! 
—  Field,  Western  Tales, 

To  cahoot.    To  act  in  partnership. 

Commodore  Morgan  sells  out  his  interest  to  Commodore  Garrison  in  the  Nica- 
ragua line,  and  Garrison  settles  his  difficulties  with  Commodore  Vanderbilt,  and 
they  all  agree  to  cahoot  with  their  claims  against  Nicaragua  and  Costa  Rica.  — 
New  York  Herald,  May  20,  1857. 

Cahot.  (Fr.  Jolt.)  A  bank  of  snow  across  a  road  made  by  sleighs, 
which  heap  up  the  snow  in  front  and  leave  a  corresponding  depres- 
sion or  hollow.  Cahots  are  common  throughout  Canada  where  the 
snow  is  deep,  and  are  great  obstructions  to  travelling.  A  particular 
kind  of  sleigh  called  a  *'  traineau  *'  chiefly  cause  these  cahots.  An 
effort  was  made  by  act  of  Parliament  a  few  years  since  to  prevent 
the  tise  of  the  traineaux,  but  it  met  with  so  much  opposition  from 
the  Canadians  that  the  law  could  not  be  enforced.  In  the  United 
States,  we  call  these  **  thank-ye-ma^ams." 

Calabash.  1.  A  large  gourd,  the  fruit  of  the  Cucurbita  lagenaria^  or 
calabash  vine. 
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2.  {Crescfntia  cuje(e.')  A  gourd  that  grows  upon  trees  in  Spanuh 
America  and  the  West  Indies.  The  fruit  is  large  aod  rouud,  aad 
serves  for  bowls.  That  of  anoUier  epeciea  or  vtuiet;  is  oval,  and 
furnishes  drinking-cups  and  chocolate-cups.  In  South  America, 
the  name  is  Totuna;  in  Central  America,  Jicara;  and  in  Cuba, 

Guira. 

3.  A  humorous  name  for  the  head,  generally  implying  emptiness; 
as,  "  He  broke  Ms  ctUahaih."     Possibly  a  corruption  of  the  Spanish 

Calaboose.  (Fr.  cotaftowe;  Span,  mloioa).}  In  the  Sonth-west«rn 
States,  the  common  jail  or  prison. 

There  '>  do  pc>c«  in  ■  ilcunar,  it  in  nothing  but  a  lug«  oobiiKiM  chock  fall  of 
prJKHien.  —  Sam  Slid,  Human  Kalun. 

I  went  on  bomrd  the  other  daj, 

To  bemi  irhst  the  baBlinen  hiil  to  taj ; 

While  there  1  let  my  pusion  looae, 

When  they  dapped  me  io  (he  ealabome,  —  The  Boalman't  Bang. 

To  oalabooae.     To  imprison.     South-western. 

We  h*ve  *  special  telegraphic  deapitch  from  3(.  Lonis,  giving  the  informatiini 
that  Colonel  Tilni,  late  ol  Nicangua.  now  claiming  to  be  of  Kansaa,  wai  ealtt- 
boottd  on  Tuesday  for  ■hooting  at  the  porter  of  the  Planten'  Hoaae.  —  CinBomati 
Commercial,  18S7. 

Calash.  (Fr.  caliche.)  1.  A  two-wheeled  carriage,  resembling  a 
chaise,  used  in  Canada. 

2.  A  covering  for  the  head,  usually  worn  by  ladies  to  protect 
their  head-dresses  when  going  to  evening  parties,  the  theatre,  &c. 
It  is  formed  of  hoops  aft«r  the  manner  of  a  chaise-top. 

To  oaloulate.  1.  This  word,  which  properly  means  to  compute,  to 
estimate,  has  been  erroneously  transferred  from  the  language  of  the 
counting-house  to  that  of  common  life,  where  it  is  used  for  the 
words  to  esteem;  to  suppose;  to  believe;  to  think;  to  expect;  intend, 
&c.  It  is  employed  in  a  similar  way  to  the  word  gaesa,  though  not 
to  so  great  an  eitent.  Its  use  is  confined  to  the  illiterate  of  New 
England.  Calcuiated  is,  in  New  England  much,  by  some  almost 
exclusively,  used  in  the  sense  of  adapted  (to),  designed  (for);  and 
in  the  former  of  these  mischosen  and  ill-applied  applications  is  seen 
in  English  writers,  e.  g.  Harris's  "  Great  Commission  "  (often). 

Mr.  Cram  requested  tliose  personi  who  calcalattd  to  join  the  singin'  school  to 
come  forward.  —  Knicktriiocktr  Mag.,  Vol.  XVII. 

2.  To  adapt,  as  in  "  calculated." 
Call-Kill.     {Kalmia  angutU/olia.)    A  plant,  so  called  from  ite  pmson- 


Qua  propertiea,  which  are,  however,  not  bo  ffreat  a 
ports.     Also  called  Lamh-kill  and  Sheep  L&ureL 


Ram  and  spruce-beer. —  Cartwight't  Labrador  (1792), 
Vol.  III.  Glowarj.  An  American  beverage.  —  Grose. 
Calico.  The  word  was  originallj  applied  to  white  cottons  from  India. 
Id  England,  white  cotton  goods  are  still  caUed  calicoa.  In  the 
United  States,  the  term  is  applied  ezclusivelj  to  printed  cotton  cloth. 
Call.  Ad  invitation  from  the  restry  of  a  church  to  a  clergyman  to  oc- 
cupy their  pulpit  is  technically  termed  a  call,  the  loudness  of  which 
call  is  considered  to  be  in  a  direct  ratio  to  the  salary  offered. 

The  renowned  Mr.  Dow,  Jr.,  at  the  close  of  one  of  his  sermons, 

I  have  obaerred  tbat  >  gnat  many  countiy  people  have  lately  joined  my  coo- 
gngallon.  Leitbe  good  work  gooni  I  hope  to  coax  a  few  more  such  ihup 
into  mj  fold  befora  I  prtacb  mv  farewell  wrmon  ;  and  Ibal  may  be  pretty  >oon, 
u  I  have  bad  *  loud  SGOO  oaU  ilHwhen.  —  Stnrnnu,  Vol.  I.  p.  317. 

Coll  CoDtraof.  A  contract  for  the  future  delivery  of  stock  b  termed 
a  coll,  and  givee  the  holder  the  privilege  of  purchasing  of  the  party 
with  whom  the  contract  is  made  a  certain  number  of  shares  of  the 
stock  named,  within  a  definite  time,  at  a  stipulated  price. 

CalUtboinplana.  It  was  a  common  practice  in  New  York,  as  well  as 
other  parts  of  the  country,  on  New  Yenr's  Kve,  for  persons  to  assem- 
ble with  tin  horns,  bells,  rattles,  and  similar  euphonious  instruments, 
and  parade  the  streets,  making  all  the  noiae  and  discord  possible. 
This  party  was  called  the  Callithumpiant,  or  the  Caltithumpian  band. 
An  allusion  to  Calliope  and  as  well  to  t&un^ing.  Fortunately,  the 
custom  has  now  fallen  almost,  if  not  entirely,  into  disuse. 

A  gang  of  Baltimore  rowdies  once  assumed  the  name.  The 
present  substitute  for  this  is  a  similar  procession  at  sunrise  on  the 
4th  of  July,  in  grotesque  or  worse  attire,  calling  themselves 
"  Antiques  and  Horribles,"  a  corruption  of  the  venerable  Ancient 
and  Honnrable  Artillery  Company  of  Boston. 

Applied  also  to  any  burlesque  serenade,  particularly  when  given 
to  unpopular  persons  on  their  marriage. 

CaD-lMaoB.  Loans  on  call  are  loans  of  money  where  the  borrower 
agrees  b>  pay  at  any  moment  when  called  for.  Banks  having  large 
deposits  which  are  liable  to  be  called  for  any  day  oft«n  loan  money 
at  less  than  the  ordinary  rates  in  this  way  to  brokers. 

To  ipecnlate  in  ttncy  >tock>  on  eaO-Ioaiu  li  limply  to  put  jour  hand  in  ths 
Ilbn'a  month,  or  yonrtelt  in  the  hand*  ol  a  Shylock,  irttb  ttae  expectation  of 
getting  ant  wllhoat  baing  flMccd.  —N.  Y.  BtrM. 


II  thtmarehantaof  HewTarkinthtajMt  ISTOwuhfowarnlhflbuikiigaiiut 
eaU-loaiu,  by  which  our  preseat  Inds  li  imparilled,  let  Iheni  organize  *  sab- 
■crlption  for  an  accnraU  blitory  of  banking  In  Iha  meCropoUa  during  1SS3-M.  — 
MtdUry.  Mm  and  MgittTia  of  Walt  Strttt,  p.  30S. 

CaUa.  Operations  of  this  kind  are  made  generally  by  those  "  curb- 
atone  brokers  "  who  are  under  the  impression  that  higher  priee« 
Till  soon  rule  in  certain  stocks.  A  s|ieculator  is  desirous  of  making 
ft  little  operation,  and  he  offers  to  give  $50  for  the  privilege  of  call- 
ing for  100  shares  New  York  Central  Railroad  stock  at  91  per  cent 
in  ten  or  fifteen  days.  The  price  fixed  on  the  part  ot  the  buyer  is 
always  a  fraction  above  the  cash  price,  ff  the  stock  goes  down  ten, 
twenty,  or  thirty  per  cent,  the  party  buying  the  call  can  only  lose 
950.  If  it  goes  up  to  91},  he  gets  his  money  back,  and  all  above 
that  is  BO  much  profit.  This  bnainesg  ia  confined  almost  entirely  to 
the  curbstone  brokers :  it  is  a  species  of  betting  about  on  a  par 
with  "  rouletta."  —  HuiU'i  Merchant'!  Mag.,  1857. 

Calumet.  Among  the  aboriginals  of  America,  a  pipe,  used  for  smok- 
ing tobacco,  whose  bowl  is  uaunUy  of  soft  red  marble,  and  the  tnbe 
a  long  reed,  ornamented  with  feathers.  An  old  Norman  word  de- 
rived from  chalumeHM.  —  Charleimix,  Vol.  II.  212.  It  was  introduced 
into  Canada  by  the  settlers  from  Normandy.  The  Iroquois  name 
for  a  pipe  is  ganondaot,  and  among  some  other  tribes  ^ajian.  Ths 
calwnet  is  used  as  a  symbol  or  instrument  of  peace  and  war.  To 
accept  the  calumet  is  to  agree  to  the  terms  of  peace;  and  to  refuse 
it  is  to  reject  them.  The  calumet  of  peace  is  used  to  seal  or  rati^ 
contracts  and  alliances,  to  receive  strangers  kindly,  and  to  travel 
with  safety.     The  calumet  of  uxir,  differently  made,  is  used  to  pro- 

Aa  aoon  aa  m  ut  down,  the  Illinola  [Indians]  pr»™ted  us,  ■nording  tt 
Cditoni,  their  enlamtt,  wbicb  one  must  needs  accept,  or  elac  he  wonld  be  looktd 
npoD  as  an  open  eoemj-  or  a  mere  brute —  Mar^uitte.  lflT3. 

The  uvagei  make  use  of  the  calanet  in  all  Iheir  negotistionaandalaleallaira; 
for  when  they  have  a  calumet  in  their  band,  Uiey  go  where  they  will  in  aafely. 
—  La  HtratCM,  KoyajKiiJawrjmmgue  (ITIM). 

To  oamp.  (Old  Eng.  To  contend.)  To  kick  with  the  foot,  especially 
a  ball,  so  as  to  raLsa  it  in  the  air.  Eastern  Massachusetts.  The 
word  is  also  provincial  in  Engla,nd  for  a  game  of  ball.  —  Wright. 

Campaign.  The  season  of  political  excitement  preceding  an  election. 
The  word  "  canvass,"  which  the  English  use  with  this  meaning,  is 
much  used  with  us  for  the  official  counting  of  votes.  See,  for 
instance,  the  Election  Laws  of  the  State  of  New  York,  "of -the 
canvass  and  estimat«  of  the  votes." 
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Campbellite.  A  follower  of  the  doctrines  of  Alexander  Campbell. 
See  Christian, 

Camphene.  Pure  oil  of  turpentinef  a  compound  of  eight  parts  of 
hydrogen  and  ten  of  carbon.     Used  for  burning  in  lamps. 

If  a  man  will  light  his  lamp  with  whale  oil  when  gas  and  camphene  are 
at  hand,  he  must  be  content  with  a  bad  illumination.  —  E.  Forbes^  Literary 
P(g>€r$^  p.  158. 

Camp-Meeting.  A  meeting  held  in  the  wood  or  field  for  religious 
purposes,  where  the  assemblage  encamp  and  remain  several  days. 
These  meetings  are  generally  held  by  the  Methodists.  The  Mor- 
mons caUs  it  a  Wood-meeting, 

To  can.  To  put  into  cans;  to  preserve  by  *<  canning,*'  as  meats, 
fruits,  &c. 

Canada.  (Span.,  pron.  cany^a.)  A  narrow  valley  or  glen  between 
mountains ;  a  small  cafion. 

Canada  Balaam.    See  Balsam  Fir, 

Canada  Nettle.     See  Albany  Hemp, 

Canada  Rice.  (^Zizania  aquatica,)  A  plant  which  grows  in  deep 
water  along  the  edges  of  ponds  and  sluggish  streams,  in  the  North- 
ern States  and  Canada.  It  is  called,  in  some  places,  Wild  Rice  and 
Water  Oats. 

Cancer  Root.  A  species  of  orobanche  of  Linnaeus.  Yellowish  plants, 
famous  as  ingredients  in  **  cancer  powders.*' 

Candidacy.     Candidateship;  the  position  of  a  candidate.  —  Webster, 

Mr.  Opdike  then  boldly  came  forth,  and,  by  the  unprecedentedlj  brilliant  and 
energetic  canvass  made  under  his  candidacy^  carried  Uie  party  with  vast  prestige, 
&c  —  N,  7.  Tribtme,  Nov.  22,  1861. 

To  candidate.     To  be  a  candidate;  to  act,  or  be  received  as  a  can- 
didate. 
Setting  him  to  be  candidating  in  season.  —  7%e  Congregaiionalitt^  Jan.  6, 1870. 

Candidateship.    The  state  of  being  a  candidate.  —  Webster. 

Candle-Lighting.  Time  of,  or  near  the  time  of  lighting  candles ;  as, 
*'  at  early  candle-lighting;  "  sometimes  we  hear,  *^  at  early  candle- 
light."   New  England. 

Cane-Brake.  A  thicket  of  canes.  They  abound  in  the  low  lands 
from  South  Carolina  to  Louisiana. 

Did  yon  ever  hear  of  a  bar  bustin*  in  through  a  oane^frakt,  and  know  how 
near  a  hurricane  it  is  ? — Story  of  the  Bear-Hunter, 

Cane-Meadow.    The  Carolinian  name  for  a  cane-brake.  —  Bartram, 

Cane-Traah.    See  Bagoise. 
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Caney.  Caney  Fork  or  Brancjt  ig  a  freqnent  name  for  Btresnu  in 
Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  undoubtedly  from  can«s  having  grown 
there  fonnerly,  although  now  extirpated. 

Can-Hook.  A  rope  with  an  iron  hook  at  each  end,  used  for  hoisting 
casks.     See  CantHook. 

CanJcAT-Haah.     The  disease  called  Scarlatina. 

Canoe.  (West  Indian,  canahua,  cania.^  An  Indian  boat  made  of  bark 
or  Bkins. 

Cano«  BlrotL  (^Belula  papyracea.'}  Also  called  Paper  Birch,  the 
Bateau  a  canol  of  the  French  Canadians.  Common  in  the  forests  of 
the  Eastern  States  north  of  lat.  43°,  and  in  Canada,  where  it  attains 
t^e  height  of  seventy-five  (eet  Its  bark  is  a  brilliant  white:  it  is 
often  used  for  roofing  houses  and  for  the  manufacture  of  small 
boxesj  but  its  most  important  use  is  for  canoes.  —  Mickaux. 

CbSod.  (Span.,pron.  canyon.)  A  narrow,  tunnel-like  passage  between 
high  and  precipitous  banks,  formed  by  mountains  or  table-lands, 
often  with  a  river  running  beneath. 

The  riutr  forces  itiwa;  through  ■  bairitr  of  Ub1e4ind9,  forming  one  of  IhoH 
■triking  peril] taritKS  incident  to  monaMia  streuns,  eaited  a  ailkm.  —  Bctiut  m 
lit  Rock<)  Jlfounlairu,  p.  111. 

Major  Powell,  in  describing  the  topography  of  the  country  wrat- 
ered  by  the  Colorado  of  the  West,  gives  a  particular  account  of  the 
great  canon  o£  that  river  through  which  .he  passed  in  a  boat,  the 
only  instance  known  of  any  one  having  descended  it  in  safety. 
After  describing  the  formation  of  caikins  in  general,  he  thna 
writes:  — 

"  For  more  than  a  thousand  miles  along  its  course,  the  Colorado 
has  cut  for  itself  snch  a  caflon;  but  at  some  few  points,  where 
lat«ral  streams  join  it,  the  cnBon  is  broken,  and  narrow,  transverse 
valleys  divide  it  properly  into  a  series  of  caSoni."  Twelve  rivers, 
whose  names  are  given,  "  have  also  cut  for  themselves  such  narrow, 
winding  gorges,  or  deep  caHoni." 

"  Every  river  entering  these  has  cut  another  caiton ;  every  lateral 
creek  has  cut  a  caHon;  every  brook  runs  into  a  caRnn  ;  every  rill 
bom  of  a  shower,  and  born  again  of  a  shower,  and  living  only 
during  these  showers,  has  cut  for  itself  a  caSon  ;  so  that  the  whole 
npper  portion  of  the  basin  of  the  Colorado  is  traversed  by  a  laby- 
rinth of  these  deep  gorges." 

The  longest  cailon  of  the  Colorado  is  217^  miles  in  length;  then 
there  is  a  break,  which  is  followed  by  65  miles  more:  its  sides  ia 
many  places  vertical,  and  from  1,000  t«  8,500  feet  in  height. 
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C«n-Op«iier.  An  instrument  for  opening  tin  cans  of  prenerred  meats, 
Tegetftbles,  sardines,  &c. 

Chnt  oome  It  is  a  vnlgar  expression  for  cannot  doit.  "  Yon  can' ( come 
(t  over  mesc;"  i.  e.. you  cannot  take  such  an  advantage  of  me.  Mr. 
Hamilton  notices  this  expression  among  tlie  proTincialiams  of  York- 
shire. —  Nuga  Liitraria,  p.  353. 

The  following  dialogue  is  reported  to  have  occmred  in  »  crowded 
New  York  omnibus:  — 

OM  Ge%t.  Let  me  tike  yon  on  aj  lap. 
Woman.  No,  jma  oon'l  aamt  Unf,  old  chap; 
H«  Ihxl  takHi  that  tuk  to  do 
Huat  be  >ome  lihttier  one  tban  yoa. 

Cut-Hook.  A  wooden  lever  with  an  iron  book  at  one  end,  with  which 
heavy  articles  of  merchandise  or  timber  aie  canted  over.  Some- 
times called  Can-hook. 

OsntiooT  or  Cantioa.  An  Algonkin  word,  denoting  an  act  of  wor- 
ship; applied  by  the  early  Dutch  of  New  Netherland  1a  social 
gatherings.  Campanius,  in  his  Vocabulary  of  New  Sweden 
(Delaware),  has  mcchiman  chintika,  priest,  spiritual  (or  religions) 
man;  and  in  his  translation  of  the  Ijord's  Prayer  has  ehintikal  for 
"  hallowed  be  "  of  the  English.  So  chintika  manetio,  for  "  God  the 
Holy  Ghost,"  or  third  person  of  the  Trinity.  The  word  is  still 
used  by  aged  people  in  New  York  and  on  Long  Island.  Mr. 
Murphy,  in  a  note  to  his  translation  of  Dsnkera's  and  Sluytar's 
"  Voyage  to  New  York,*'  1679-80  (p.  275) ,  says  the  Canticoy  appears 
to  have  been  a  dance  which  the  Indians  practised  on  rarious  occa- 
sbns.  Denton  calls  it  "  a  dancing  match,  where  all  persons  that 
came  were  freely  entertained,  it  being  a  festival  time.  — Dae.  of 
Nea  York,  1870. 

The  fint  o[  these  Indiana  having  received  ■  homble  wound  .  .  .  wuhed  them 
(a  let  him  laiitt.hityt,  — being  a  dance  performed  bvtbem  as  a  leligioua  rite,  &e. 
—  Broad  Adnct  (ie«).  8  N.  Y.  Hit.  Cntt,  8.  SSS.' 

Ttieiv  Indiana  had  coHiicoijed  [gtkinlthiyt)  there  to-day,  that  ia,  conjured  the 
devil,  and  librraled  a  wonian  among  them,  who  was  pouessed  by  him,  at  they 
tmi.  —  DaKiln,  Vofogiloli.  T.  (16Te),  p  3TS. 

Cannck.     A  Canadian;  colloquial  and  in  newspapers. 

Canvaa-Baok.  (Anas  Baluneriana.')  A  wild  duck,  found  chiefiy  in 
the  Chesapeake  Bay  and  its  tributaries,  and  highly  esteemed  for  tiie 
delicacy  of  its  flesh.     It  derives  its  name  from  the  color  of  its  back. 

When  all  the  Colka  who  lore  good  eitins. 
And  think  of  little  else  bat  Insaling, 
With  pleiann  oft  their  lips  will  smack, 
Wban  ipeaklng  of  a  camatiadt. 

Mm  Aonaair,  Pattieat  Piettm  of  Amtriai,  p.  fi6. 
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To  cap  all.     To  surpasa  all ;  to  cap  the  climax. 

Well,  Uie  hone  got  stuck  in  one  of  them  ■nowbanki,  and  then  w»  eat  aiublt 
to  ttir;  uid,  to  cap  aU.  Deuon  BedoU  wu  took  with  >  dreadtnl  crick  in  Ua 
back.  —  WidoK  BedaU  Pyitn. 

Capa  Cod  TotkeT*.     Codfish.     See  Marblehtad  Turkeyi. 

Cape  Ma;  Ooodj.     The  aame  giren,  on  the  Jersej   coast,   to  the 

Lafayette  fiah. 
Capper.     A  bjr-bidder;  men  and  women  in  the  employ  of  aactioneerB 

in  the  city  of  New  York,  to  bid  on  articleB  put  up  for  sale. 
Cap-Shcaf.     A  ematl  aheaf  of  straw  forming  the  top  of  a  stack.  — 

Donet  Glouary.     Figuratively  used,  in  the  United  States,  to  denote 

the  h^heat  degree,  the  summit. 

01  all  (he  da^  that  I  ever  did  ue  in  thia  'ere  world,  moTing-day  in  New  York 
ie  the  cap-tktaf.  —  Major  Downing,  May-day  in  Nea  Tori,  p.  43. 

There  'a  out  ninuraclure  In  New  England  that  might  atump  all  Europe  to  pro- 
duce the  like,  —the  Tnanutacture  of  wooden  nnbn^i.  That  'a  a  cap-4ktii/lbMK 
baaga  the  busb. —  Sam  BUet. 

Sam  Pendergnei'a  wife  haa  been  tellin'  n»  aboqt  the  partjri  and  of  all  the 
■traiaa  ever  I  heard  on,  I  ibonld  think  that  the  capita/.  —  WidoiB  Bedolt 
Paptrt,  p.  88. 

The  cap-ditaf,  though,  of  mean  Americana, 
la  (he  blowin'  Congreaaman,  that  goes  an'  atan'a 
Afore  the  wisdom  o'  thia  mighty  nation, 
Forgettin'  all  about  hia  lofty  aUtioo. 

aaOad  from  Yamty  Fmr. 
Josiah  Allen's  wife,  ia  deaeribing  a  female  lecturer  on  woman's 
rights.  Bays:  — 

I  didn't  like  her  looks.  Of  all  (he  painted,  and  fritzled  and  ruSled,  and 
bnmped-up  and  laced-down  crittsra  I  ever  nee,  ahe  waa  the  cap.ihtaf.^  Bttr/ 
BobUI,  p.  33T. 

Captaln'a  B«at.    The  limits  within  which  the  members  of  a  military 
company  reside.     Within  the  same  limits  the  vot«s  are  received  on 
election  days.     Southern. 
Caption.    This  legal  term  ia  used  in  the  newspapers  in  cases  where 

an  Englishman  would  say  title,  head,  or  beading. 
To  oaptiTate,  v.  a.     (Lat.  caplivo;  Fr.  captiver.)     To  take  prisoner; 
to  bring  into  bondage. — Johnion.     To  seize  by  force ;  as  an  enemy 
in  war.  — Webiler. 

How  ilt-beeomlDg  ia  it  in  (h;  b«z, 
To  triumph  tike  an  Amazonian  trull 

Upon  their  woea,  whom  fortune  captimta! — Shak^can. 
Diey  atand  firm,  keep  out  the  enemy,  truth,  that  would  capUnate  or  distuit 
ilitia.  —  Loett. 
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The  nnnatnral  brethren  who  void  their  brother  into  captiTity  are  now  aboat  to 
be  captivated  themselves,  and  the  binder  himself  to  be  bound  in  his  torn-  —  Dr. 
Adam  Clarke^  Rejlec.^  4th  Genesis. 

I  have  an  English  engraving  published  in  1756,  entitled  **  A 
Prospective  View  of  the  Battle  fought  near  Lake  George,  8th  Sep- 
tember, 1755t  ...  in  which  the  English  were  victorious,  capti- 
voting  the  French  general  with  a  number  of  his  men,  and  patting 
the  rest  to  flight." 

In  his  remarks  on  this  word,  Mr.  Pickering  says  it  was  new  to 
him,  and  that  he  had  never  seen  it  in  the  newspapers.  Subse- 
quently, however,  he  discovered  it  in  two  or  three  of  our  authors* 
It  cannot  be  said  to  be  in  use  among  writers  at  the  present  day.  It 
is  well  kno^i-n  that  Congress,  in  adopting  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, prepared  by  Mr.  Jefferson,  omitted  certain  passages 
contained  in  the  original  draft.  Among  these  was  the  following 
paragraph  relating  to  the  slave-trade:  — 

He  has  waged  cruel  war  against  human  nature  itself,  violating  its  most  sacred 
rights  of  life  and  liberty  in  the  persons  of  a  distant  p^>ple  who  never  offended 
him.  ctiptimting  and  carrying  them  into  slavery  in  another  hemisphere,  or  to 
more  miserable  death  in  transportation  thither. 

In  noticing  the  above  passage,  Lord  Brougham  says:  The  word 
captivating  will  be  reckoned  an  Americanism  (as  the  Greeks  used 
to  say  of  their  colonists,  a  Soloecism).  But  it  has  undoubted  Eng- 
lish authority,  —  Locke,  among  others.  —  Statesmen  of  George  III, 

Twenty-three  people  were  killed  in  this  surprisal,  and  twenty-nine  were  capti- 
vated. —  Belknnp^  Hist.  New  Hampakire^  Vol.  I.  ch.  10. 

The  fiingularly  interesting  event  of  captifoating  a  second  Royal  army  [Lord 
Comwalliif's]  produced  strong  emotions.  —  Ramsay,  History  American  Revolution, 
Vol.  II.  p.  274. 

Car.  1.  The  carriages  that  compose  a  railway  train  are,  with  us, 
called  **  railroad  cars.^*  These  are  of  various  kinds:  as  the  palace 
or  drawing-room  cars,  which  are  luxuriously  fitted  up;  the  sleeping- 
car  and  the  ordinary  passenger-cars,  one  of  which  is  the  smoking-car, 
for  those  who  must  needs  indulge  in  that  luxiuy;  the  baggage-car; 
and  the  mail-car.  Sometimes  a  whole  train  is  composed  of  freight- 
cars.  The  English  travel  by  **rail,"  or  take  the  ** train**  from 
one  place  to  another.     We  go  by  the  cars,  or  take  the  ears, 

2.  A  square  box,  in  which,  floating,  live  fish  are  preserved.  In 
England,  it  is  called  a  cawf 

To  oarbonada  To  boil;  to  cook  upon  coals.  Southern.  See  Olm- 
stead^s  Seaboard  Slave  States, 

Cir-Braka.  A  lever  which,  acting  by  friction  on  the  wheels,  helps  to 
stop  the  train. 
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Caroi^oa.  A  nune  now  appropriated  to  the  American  Badger  (Melt* 
Labradorica,  a  species  bo  named,  apparentlj,  because  not  found  ia 
Labrador),  but  which  originally  was  applied  to  tiie  CereoUpla 
eaudivolvulvs.     See  Kinkajou. 

Kot  uDlika  k  badger,  onl7  tbey  mn  blg^^r  uid  mon  mUchlevoiii.  —  La  Bi»- 
ton,  Voyaga  (17031.  Vol,  I.  p.  81. 

DeKay  makes  the  carcajou  of  La  Hontan  the  Wolverent  (Cub 
/uicwf),  or  Glutton,  which,  as  John  Hunter  informed  him,  waa 
called  hy  the  Indians  of  his  tribe  gmingmahgay,  which  he  interpreted 
a  "  tough  thing,"  and  afterwards  explains  it  as  "a  hard  character." 
But  Charlevoix  (Vol.  II.  129)  describes  the  CanadiaD  carcajou, 
or  quincajou,  as  having  a  long  tail  (which  tiie  wolverene  has  not), 
and  of  a  reddish-brown  color. 

Thii  crutun  [tha  eareajtm]  is  of  the  cat  kind.  ...  He  remti  upon  [hii 
•Demy]  ■  ■  ■  nnpercciced,  or  climba  up  into  *  tre«,  uid,  Uking  bin  sution  on 
•oma  at  the  brmnches,  iriila  till  one  of  them  take!  ■helter  under  it;  wbea 
he  tsiteng  upon  hi>  neck,  eoon  bringn  blood,  and  dniga  his  prey  to  (he  ground. 
This  he  ■■  enabled  to  do  by  hia  long  tail,  with  which  he  aiictnlea  the  body  of  hii 
advertaTy.  —  TrattU,  p.  4S0. 

Gaif.    The  mark  made  in  a  tree  to  be  felled. 

Car-Honse.    A  building  in  which  railroad  cars  are  kept. 

Caribon.  The  American  reindeer,  of  which  there  are  two  species,  the 
Barren  Ground  and  the  Woodland  Caribou. 

Hart!  and  cari&tw  an  killed,  both  in  mmmer  and  winter,  after  the  ume  man- 
ner with  the  eiki  j  eicepting  (hat  (ba  caribom,  which  are  a  kind  of  wild  aaaet, 
make  an  easy  escape,  when  snow  is  at  hand,  by  virtue  of  their  broad  feet.  —  La 
Hotitan,  North  Amtriea,  1T04. 

Carlicnea  or  CurlycnM.  Boyish  tricks,  capers.  To  cut  or  cut  up 
earlicuei  is  to  cut  capers.  From  curly  and  cue;  or,  perhaps,  a  cor- 
mption  of  the  Fr.  caraeole.  Span,  caracal.  Comp.  "  cavort,"  by 
transposition  made  from  turret. 

"  Sally,"  aayi  I,  "  will  yon  Ukf  mo  (or  better  or  worse  ?  " 

a  curiycus  with  my  riyht  foot,  as  much  as  to  say,  "  Take  your  own  time."  — 

IfcCUnloci-t  Tala 
It  ia  generally  euppoKd  that  natnre  is  perfect  In  all  her  works,  —  except  wbei 

ihe  gets  odd  freaks  in  her  head,  and  euU  t^  earticuit  by  way  of  experiment.— 

DoVi  arrmont.  Vol.  III.  p.  18, 
Carolina  Allaploa.     See  Allnpice. 
GRToUna  Potato.     The  sweet  potato  (Convotmdut  balata),  so  called  in 

the  Eastern  States. 
Carpet-BBBgera.     "  Unprincipled  adventurers,  who  sought  their  fo> 

tunes  in  the  South  by  plundering  the  disarmed  and  defenoeleas 
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people.  Some  of  them  were  the  drege  o(  the  Federal  army,  —  the 
meanest  of  the  camp  followers;  many  were  fugitives  from  Northem 
justice  J  the  best  of  them  were  those  who  went  down  after  the  peace, 
ready  for  any  deed  of  shame  that  na9  safe  and  profitable.  These, 
combining  with  a  few  treacherous  '  scalawags,'  and  some  leading 
negroes  to  serve  oa  decoys  for  the  rest,  and  backed  by  the  power  of 
the  general  government,  became  the  strongest  body  of  thieves  that 
ever  pillaged  a  people.  Their  moral  grade  was  far  lower.  .  .  . 
They  swarmed  on  all  the  States  from  the  Potomac  to  the  Gulf,  and 
settled  in  hordes,  not  with  the  intent  to  remain  there,  but  merely 
to  feed  on  the  substance  of  a  prostrate  and  defenceless  people. 
They  took  whatever  came  within  their  reach,  intruded  themselves 
into  all  private  corporations,  assumed  the  functions  of  all  ofi&cei, 
including  tlie  cuurts  of  justice,  and  in  many  places  they  even  '  ran 
the  churches. '  By  force  of  fraud,  they  either  controlled  all  elections, 
or  else  prevented  elections  from  being  held." — North  American 
Review,  for  July,  1877. 

We  are  indebted  to  President  Hayes  for  his  idea  of  what  consti- 
tutes  a  carpel-bagger.  It  appears  that  on  the  12th  June,  1877,  a 
delegation  from  Alabama  waited  npoa  the  President.  After  dis- 
cussing various  matters,  the  telegraphic  report  to  the  newspapers 
wys:  — 

The  cnnTCrralinn  Inmed  upon  Ih*  nabjept  of  carptl-bnggtrt.  whtn  the  Proidcnt 
Nud  he  did  not  reg«rd  m  •  mrptt-haggtr  ■  man  who  went  South  to  become  a 
hnujMe  renideat.     Only  IboK  who  went  SoQtb  for  (he  purpose  of  holding  office 

We  are  fortunate  in  obtaining  a  description  of  the  carpel-bagger 
from  Wade  Hampton,  Governor  of  South  Carolina,  who,  in  a  speech 
made  at  Auburn.  N.  Y.,  on  the  19th  June,  1877,  in  alluding  to  the 
late  political  contest  in  that  State,  said:  — 

II  we!  e  conleit  »rm(fed  by  [he  people  of  Soulh  Cmrolins  not,  u  demsgopied 
would  lell  rou,  *g*iatt  Nortbem  men.  It  wm  a  content  waged  sgainst  earpti- 
hi^^n,  and  when  I  i>.y  citTptUiaggtril  mean  by  (hst  Ihief.  We  do  nol  call 
any  Northern  man,  «ny  Irishman,  «ny  German,  any  Englishman  who  g^ttlei  ia 
oar  midet  ■<  an  honest  citiien,  a  earpel-bai/gKT,  We  welcome  such  with  open 
aims.  We  lell  them  to  conie  to  our  genial  eiiies  and  fertile  aoil.  Come  one, 
come  all,  and  pledge  them  in  the  name  of  the  State  a  hospitable,  warm-hearted 

"  Tod  call  me  a  enrptt-hngger,"  contempluoutly  exclaimed  an  indignant  but 
witty  Republican,  who  bad  been  interrupted  in  a  political  speech  in  a  Mississip|d 
back  couaty.  "  I  am  a  carptt  bagger.  I  hare  neither  bouae  nor  land  nor  ithelter 
nor  property  of  any  kind.  I  am  a  cnrpft-inpiTer,  ^perhaps  Ibe  only  one  you  ever 
■aw.  You  people  an  great  fools.  You  call  Governor  Ames  a  eaTjitt-b-<g'jtr. 
He's  no  earptt-baggtr :  be  ownjt  a  bouse  in  Boston."  Whereat  the  whole  crowd 
•hooted  aiaent.  —  Waiknglim  Car.  It.  r.  HtrabL 


Dr.  O.  W.  Holmea,  in  a  recent  poem  upon  the  oontaal  in  Con- 
gress on  the  Presideatial  question,  entitled  "  How  not  to  settle  it," 
says:- 


One  h«l(  cried.  "Sm!  i 

ie  choice  i»S.  J.T.I' 

ADd  oiH  half  awore  , 

toutiv  it  wMf  other; 

Both  draw  Ibe  knife  to  i 

»ve  the  aujoa'i  lita 

By  wholeule  vivisect 

ion  of  each  other. 

Then  roKc  in  mese  thU  moanniental  ClaM,  — 

"  Hold !  hold !  "  they  cried,  '■  Rive  u>,  give  ti»  the  itggtn  I  " 
"Content I  content  1 "  exclniDied  with  oae  cooteat 
The  i{auut  ex-rebels  and  the  carptl-iagj/eri," 
We  have  an  amusing  instance  of  "  What  >  in  ■  name  7  "     Captain  Parr,  a 
delegate  from  Naosemond  to  tbe  reeent  Conilitutional  Convention  in  Tirgiriia, 
WM  the  inventor  uf  the  now  well-kniiwii  epithet  "  Cnrptl-basi/er,"     la  conae- 
qnencc  of  this  term,  cniptl-bnifl  have  fallen  into  luiJi  dinrepute  that  not  one  can 
be  sold  in  the  South;  and  thoM  have  lufTenid  who  had  a  stock  on  hand  of  an 
article  heforvre.dily  salable.    As  usual,  men  have  run  into  the  opposite  extreme; 
and  althoDRh  the  habile  of  tbe  earpil-ingger  have  changed  as  little  ai  his  ward- 
robe baa.iiKn:aaed,  j'et  nuthintc  but  trunlis  the  size  of  a  Xewfoundland'i  kennel 
will  nuWBufHce,  and  the  railvrny  oSvisle  bi«  disgugted  at  the  change.  — .An^ 
jjnteritaa  Time*. 

The  larptl-bag  Governmeate  of  the  Southern  Stales,  under  the  protection  at 
Grant's  bayonets,  bave  rolled  up  an  a^^gate  debt  in  the  nine  colt«D  Stales  of 
$194,000.000. —iV.  r.  World. 

Sep  also  the  poem  on  the  Carpet-bag^  at  the  word  "  Samt." 
Carpet- Weed.    A  small  spreading  plant,  common  in  cultivated  grotind. 

{MiMugo.)  —  Bigeloa'i  Planit  of  Boston. 
Canom.    (Fr.  carnmbole.)    In  the  game  of  billiards,  tbe  act  of  hit- 
ting two  balls  at  once  with  the  ball  struck  bj  the  cue.  —  Hoyle. 
A  carom,  or  rarrom,  therefore,  ia  a  lucky  blow. 

Dana  hit  Greeli^y  over  the  head  with  Ibe  accODnl  books  of  the  •stabliahowDt; 
but  this  proved  to  be  a  blank  shot,  (irwley  retaliated  by  overwhelming  him  with 
back  lileixif  the  "Tribuae."  .  .  .  Uaiia  knocked  Greeley  into  a  cocked  bat  by  a 
■plendid  chance  carrvn  with  one  oC  A.  Uaker  Uall'i  pamphlets.  —  JV.  Y.  Htriid, 
April  3, 1862. 

lo  carry  awaj.  To  move  to  ecstasy,  to  transport,  to  be  charmed. 
A  puritanical  deacon,  shocked  at  tlie  idea  of  introducing  an  orgim 
into  a  church,  getting  much  excited,  exclaimed:  — 

Organs  of  wood  and  brasa  aeem  like  idolatry,  as  if  we  couldn't  praise  the  Lord 
with  our  natural  voices!  I  got  carrird  away,  tni  am  certainly  aAaid  all  tliii 
care  for  Ihe  outer  portion  will  only  make  it  worse  for  the  better  part  of  oa.  — 
Eiul/ard,  or  HouAihotd  Strlchtt. 

"Do  you  reraeml)er  old  Jabe  Green's  wife  up  to  Wiggtetown?"  aaid  tbe 
Widow  Bedott.  "  She  was  alwayc  carried  aaay  with  every  new  thing.  Two  et 
three  yeara  ago,  when  HiUeriam  wu  maUn'  anch  a  Doiee,  the  was  claar  kllkd 
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Bpwitbit.    Agiin  ihs  wu  wide  mk«  if^at  Sabbtth-brukin', — tben  tww 
monl  rafonn."  —  Widow  Btdotl  Pi^itrt,  p.  133. 
I  wu  completely  earritd  away  with  the  muaic. 
Comp.  Job  XT.  12  with  Fsolma  zc.  5. 
Cany.    A  portage.    Maine. 

C*iTy-All.  A  four-wheeled  pleaaure  carries,  capable  of  holding 
several  persoua  or  a  family;  hence  ite  name.  Some,  however,  con- 
sider it  a  comiptioD  of  the  French  carriole.  The  name  is  common 
in  the  Northern  States.  In  Canada,  it  is  applied  to  a  sleigh. 
Carry  Qata  to  a  Bm«.  "He  ain't  fit  to  cany  guU  to  abtar"  is  a 
phrase  that  ezpresBes  a  degree  of  worthlewneBs  inposBible  to  be 
equalled. 
CaiiT'-IiOg.     A  Bet  of  wheels  uaed  for  transporting  timber. 

Omi»y,  'bant  twowetka  lAer  I  commenced  workin'  tor  Ibe  Squire,  I  wu 

drivlD'  loDg,  telUn'  etnddle  of  ■  etock  on  my  carrs-hg,  when  I  aorter  dmv  over 

■  liHle  >tump,aDd  tbe  durned  log  come  nnfutenrd. —^.  T.  Spirit  o/the  Titae*. 

The  oalj  tarry-log  we  could  obtain  broke  In  eltumpting  to  transport  the  flnt 

gim.  ~2f.  T.  Tritume,  Feb.  27,  1863,  iMUr/rom  Roamikt  IdaaA. 

To  carry  on.    To  riot^  to  frolic. 

We  notice  »me  young  tcapeKiaceB,  who  get  up  their  wllit  freaks  et  Dight  and 

A",  r,  TrUxiM. 
To  oatry  Btook.     When  a  broker  is  holding  stock  for  a  customer, 
retaining  it  in  his  own  possession  until  ordered  to  sell,  he  is  said  to 

be  canying  the  stock  for  his  customer's  account. 

«r.  H [who  had  tailed,  aubxequently ]  paid  up  every  dollar  of  hia  indebted- 
ness, entering  the  market  as  an  oulaide  bull  operator,  and  invariably  oarryiii^ 
whatever  Btock  be  (onclied,  until  It  reached  a  dgure  admitting  of  superb  realiia- 
tiona.  —  ifedbtry.  Mat  and  Myiteria  of  Walt  Street,  p.  18S. 
Canylop-on.     RiotingB,  frolickingB. 

There  is  good  authority  for   the  use  of  this  tenn  by  English 
writei?  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

To  which  theae  oarryin^s-o»  did  lend  7 

Ballir-l  Hadibra;  Pu  1,  Cant.  9. 
Everybody  tuck  Christmas,  especially  the  niggen,  and  aich  carryin't-on — sich 
danctn'  aodringin'  —  and  ihootiD'  popperi  and  aky-racket*  —  jou  never  did  aea. 

—  UajoT  Jona't  ConrMip. 

When  he  i«f)tcted  that  wherever  there  were  aingtn'  schools,  there  would  ba 
OarrjFin^^^ji,  he  thought  the  cheapeKtptan  wouldbatolet  them  have  their  fan  oat. 

—  Piltr  Cram,  in  Kmettriocitr  Mag. 

"Jeff,  let  them  aeminary  galla  alone,"  said  his  aunt ;  "Ihey  are  a  wtkiset; 
and  don't  have  such  <iarTyiiu.on  with  tbcm."  —  Widow  BtdoU  Paperi. 

(Pron.  eomian.)    One  who  drives  a  cart.    New  York. 


Cmm.     a  character,  a  queer  one;  as,  "  That  Sol  Haddock  is  a  etut." 

"  What  a  hard  cote  be  is,"  meaning  a  reckless  scapegrace,  nau- 


Caahaw,  BOmetimeR  spelt  kersham.     (Algonkin.)     A  pumpkin. 

[The  IndiaiMof  Vir^nia]h*vagniwingncsrlhfirtowDsFuch«i,  Slmrbcrriei, 
Ctuhaari,  Helona,  Foinpiuns,  &£.  The  CatSawtt  uid  Pompiuna  thaj  lar  bf , 
which  will  keep  leveral  iDoatbi  good  jJler  they  ■re  g»tli*r'd.—  Bairtt/,  Hilt,  iff 
Virginia  (17^),  p.  162. 

OaMareap.    The  juice  of  the  bitter  yucca-toot  boiled  down  to  a  sance. 

Heat  dissipates  the  poisonous  property  of  the  fresh  jnice.    West 

Indies. 
Cuaava  or  Caaiader.     (W.  led.  ctuavi.)    The  native  name  of  a 

sbrubof  Central  and  South  America,  from  the  root  of  which  Tapioca 

and  Mandioca  are  extracted.     See  Tapioca. 
The  plant  of  whose  rout  the  Indiaa  brewl  nuon  ii  nude  ii  t  low  hetbe.  — 

Gtnrd,  HcrMi,  ed.  of  ia:i3,  p.  15U. 

Ilariot  in  speaking  of  the  plant  says;  — 

Some  of  our  compaDy  called  it  Coouiy ; ...  it  growetli  in  v«rj  muddie  poolei 
■nd  maisl  gnundea.  Being  dretaed  according  to  (he  countray.  il  maketh  a  good 
bread,  and  also  a  good  spoonemeale,  and  it  ueed  verie  much  by  the  iohahilult. 
—  Iftw/immllaad  of  Firfinia,  IBBII,  p.  17. 

And  here  Cauawder,  to  which,  thouRh  ila  juice 
Be  I'oyson,  yet  they  dow  have  a  device 
To  pre»>  and  grale  il,  no  in  time  of  need, 
And  lomctiines  else,  they  istely  on  it  feed. 

UanlitU  Laa  Voyast  to  Btrmuda*  (1671),  p.  11. 

CSaatanaB,  orCbeatnnta,  in  tropical  America,  is  the  name  given  some- 
times to  the  Jack  Fruit  (Arlocarpus  infegri/i^ia),  and  sometimes  to 
the  edible  fruit  of  the  Screw  Pine  (Panrfantw). 

Caatoria.  Castor  oil  so  prepared  that  its  offensive  properties  aie 
removed. 

Caawaah '.  Dash  I  splash  I  The  noise  made  by  a  body  falling  into  the 
water.     See  Caehunk, 

Catalpa.  {Calalpa  cordi/olia.)  An  ornamental  tree;  a  shade-tree 
with  large  flowers,  common  in  the  Middle  and  Southern  States. 
The  aboriginal  name. 

Catamount.  A  name  applied  synonymously  with  Panther  and  Pwnter 
to  several  wild,  fierce  animals  analogous  to  FelU  concolor,  but  not 
specially  employed  to  designate  that  species. 
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Catawampooslj  or  CatawampUonalT.    Fiercely,  ei^rlj.     To  be 

eataurampiioualy  chamtd  u/)  U  to  be  completely  demoliahed,  utterly 
defeated.  One  of  the  ludicroua  monstrositieB  in  wliicli  the  mlgar 
language  of  the  South-weHtern  Slates  abounds. 

In  tbii  debate,  Hr.  B.  wu  cataaampliovdy  chawed  up;  hia  Rrgaments  wera 
not  only  met,  but  hti  urcum  relumed  upon  himiietl  wltb  greateffecL  —  Charltt- 
Ion  Mtmrj. 

Thrre  ia  aomething  cOHsnlty  !□  the  idea  of  diiunion.     Where  ia  tbe  wedlh 

buDdred  thouuiTid  akvebaldera,  for  (ear  a(  being  ealatcatnptiouil!/  diaictd i^t  — 
Bpetck  o/Frtd.  Dvaifiaa,  1S5T. 

Citiieiu  and  fellerai  on  tbe  bloodj  ground  onwbii:baui  (>tber«  cataioampimily 
ponred  out  ibeir  claret  Free  aa  oil,  let  the  catamount  looae,  and  prepare  tiie  ea- 
ginei  of  veDgeance.  —  S.  B.  Bill,  Spttch  on  Ike  Ortgoa  Queitton. 

CaU'wba  Orape.     A  cultivated  variety  of  Vita  labnuca.     It  is  the 

great  wine-grape  of  the  Unit«d  States. 
Cat-Bird.     (Mi;ntM  CaroUneiuu.)     A  bird  of  the  thrush  family. 
Catch.     A  term  used  among  fishermen  to  denot«  a  quantity  of  fish 

taken  at  one  time.     In  some  districts,  they  say  "  a  havi  of  fish." 
It  ia  uid  tbac  tbe  taich  of  blue  flib  in  tbe  inlet  and  rirer  la  greater  than  erer 

kooim  BO  earlj-  in  the  aeaioD,  and  Ibat  they  an  served  up  HcimfHn  ortm  at 

Ur.  Willlsbin-a.  —A*.  Y.  Conner  awl  fofufrsr,  June  31,  1S&B. 

To  oatcb.  To  catch  tbe  railway  train  is  to  be  in  time  for  obtaining 
a  paisage  in  it. 

To  catcb  «  ^P'easel  asleap.  It  ia  supposed  that  this  little  animal  is 
□ever  caught  napping,  for  the  obvioua  reason  that  he  sleeps  in  bis 
hole  beyond  the  reach  of  man.  The  expression  is  applied  to  per- 
sons who  are  watchful  and  always  on  the  alert,  or  who  cannot  be 
surprised;  as,  "You  caimot  deceive  me,  any  sooner  than  yon  can 
eaich  a  vreasel  asleep,"  or  "  You  can't  caich  a  toeatel  asUep."  The 
ezpressiona  are  common. 

To  catoh  up.  Among  travellers  across  the  great  prairies,  the  phrase 
means,  to  prepare  the  horses  and  mules  for  the  march. 

The  mole  mnit  hiTe  been  there  aeven  or 
eat ;  a  pony  had  been  hilchad  there  too,  and  i 
—  JV.  T.  Spintoflht  Timu,  Frontier  Tali. 

They  travelled  all  nighl,  and  when  day  broke  took  to  the  buah,  camped  down 
a  amart  piece  off  the  IraJI,  stayed  till  alwnt  noon,  catched  up  their  freeh  borsea, 
look  a  bee-line  through  the  thuber,  and,  when  night  came,  puahed  far  Ibe  trail 
agio —  fbid. 

Come,  boya,  it 'a  daylight,  we've  a  long  march  before  na;  lo  catA  iifi,  and 
n  '11  bt  off.  —PnurU  Seta**. 
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CateohlM.  A  vulgariBm  once  common  in  New  England,  nmong 
Bchool-ehildrcn  and  their  eldera,  for  catechigm  (i.  e.  the  West- 
minster Assembly's  Shorter  Catechiun).  Boya  and  girla  "said 
tikeir  oatechiso-" 

All  iweming,  !o  bia  knowing  eyei, 
FamilUru  bii  eattchi*t. 

Or  "  WebiUr'i  Spelling  B«ik." 

Wkittitr,  Extr.fnm  n  N.  Bttg.  Ltgatd. 

Catfish.  (Genus  Pimelodai.  Cuvier.)  This  fish,  in  several  varieties, 
is  common  thron^out  the  United  States  nnder  different  popolar 
names.  It  is  also  called  b;  the  name  of  Homed-pout,  Bull-head, 
Mud-pout,  Minister,  or  siraplj  Cat.  Often  called  callia  by  the 
Negroes,  especially  in  miray  parts  of  the  South.  There  ia  a  very 
large  species  called  the  Channel  Catfish,  which  is  noticed  by  Dr. 
Eirtland  in  his  Report  on  the  Geology  of  Ohio. 

Cat-Rig.  A  boat-rig  with  one  mast  near  the  bow  with  only  one  sail, 
and  that  one  a  boom-sail. 

Catstiok.  A  bat  or  cudgel,  used  by  New  England  boys'  in  a  game  at 
ball.  It  is  known  by  the  same  name  in  England,  though  used  for 
a  different  play.  In  Pennsylvania,  Massachusetts,  Maryland,  and 
further  South,  the  term  is  applied  to  small  wood  for  burning.  In 
"  Ernest  Bracebridge,"  a  very  nice  boy's  book,  a  similar  meaning 
ts  given  to  Dogtiict. 

When  ttae  cit  is  laid  upon  Che  ground,  [he  pUyer  with  hia  cndgel  or  caWici 
■liiket  it  smanly,  it  matter*  not  at  nhich  end,  and  it  will  riae  high  enough  for 
him  to  but  it  BHi;  aa  it  falls,  in  the  ume  manner  as  he  would  a  ball.  —  Blrutt, 
SporU  and  PiuHma. 

Armed  with  a  few  rusty  swords,  catilicki,  pitcbmopa,  and  clubs,  &e.  —  Dmke'i 
Hitt.  a/Batton,  Vol.  I.  p'.  6S1. 

Cat-Tall  Orasa.     Herd's-graas,  or  timothy. 

Catting.  Fishing  for  ■'  cat."  Thus,  a  story  is  told  of  an  old  Negro, 
who,  while  fishing,  was  seen  to  keep  only  the  catfish  and  throw  all 
others,  even  of  the  better  kinds,  back  into  the  water.  On  being 
asked  the  reason,  he  replied,  "  Lilly  massa,  when  I  goes  a  coffin',  I 
goes  a  catiin'.'" 

Cattlo-Mark.     The  brand  bearing  the  owner's  name. 

Cattle-Range.    In  Kentucky,  a  park. 

Cattle-Train.     See  Slock-Train. 

Ganons.     A  private  meeting  of  the  leading  politicians  of  a  party,  to 
agree  upon  the  plans  to  be  pursued  in  an  approaching  election. 
Gordon,  in  his  History  of  the  American  Revolution,  1788,  si^: 
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"  The  word  is  not  of  novel  inTent:on.  More  than  fifty  years  ago, 
Hr.  Samuel  Adams's  father,  and  tnenty  others,  one  or  two  from  the 
north  end  of  the  town,  nhera  all  ship  bnainess  is  carried  on,  nsad 
to  meet,  make  a  cavciu,  and  lay  their  plan  for  introducing  certain 
peraoos  into  places  of  tntst  and  pover.  When  they  had  settled  it, 
they  aeparatod,  and  used  each  his  particular  influence  within  his 
own  cirele,"  &c.  —  Vol.  I.  p.  240. 

"  From  the  above  remarks  of  Dr.  Gordon  on  this  word,"  says 
iSx.  Pickering,  "  it  would  seem  that  these  meetings  were  in  some 
meaanre  under  the  direction  of  men  concerned  in  the'  ship  bu^intst ;' 
and  I  had  therefore  thought  it  not  improbable  that  caucus  might  bo 
a  corruption  of  caulkers',  the  word  'meetings'  being  understood. 
I  was  afterwards  informed  list  several  gentlemen  in  Salem  and 
Boston  believed  this  to  be  the  origin  of  the  word." 

The  earliest  mention  of  this  word,  that  has  come  under  my  notice, 
is  in  John  Adams's  Diary,  under  date  of  February,  1763,  where  he 

Tlia  diT  learned  thit  the  eaucia  dab  meeti,  at  certain  times  in  the  gtntt  of 
Tom  Davea,  tbt  kdjutuit  a[  (he  BoitoQ  regiment.  —  tFurtt,  Vol.  II.  p.  144. 

I  'U  be  *  voter,  ud  thii  it  ■  big  chancier,  «ble  to  alioulder  a  sCeamboat,  and 
tarry  iny  candidate  that  tbe  canon  at  BBllliuore  may  ntl  up  >g>intt  (be  people. 
Whal'a  llie  people  [o  a  cauciaT    Nothing  but  a  dead  ague  to  an  earthquake. — 
CnxktU'i  Tour,  p.  206. 
Caoaalty.     Much  used  for  casually. 
To  be  a  Caution.     To  be  a  warning.     A  common  slang  expression. 

The  way  the  Bepealen  were  used  up  toot  a  oaution  to  the  trinity  of  O'Connell, 
Sepeal,  and  Anti-Slavery,  when  ihev  attempt  to  interfere  with  true  American 
dtUeoa.  — jVew  York  Hirald. 

There  '•  a  plagny  tight  of  folks  in  America,  Major,  and  the  way  they  iwaliow 
down  the  cheap  books  u  a  rouftimtoold  rags  and  paper^naken.  —  Mrgor  Doam- 
Uff,  May-dag  in  Ntie  York,  p.  3. 

Moses  wound  np  his  description  of  the  piano,  by  saying  that  (he  way  tbe  dear 
cteelun  could  pull  music  out  of  it  mu  a  eaulion  to  hoarse  owls —  Thorpt't  Jft/i- 
Itrit4  of  tkt  BackiBoodi,  p.  34. 

A  Urge  portion  of  Captain  Harryatt's  "Travels  of  Mona.  Violet"  Is  stolen 
tiDm  the  "  New  Orieias  Picayune;  "  and  It  will  not  be  surprising  if  Kendall  [the 
imbor]  lets  hia  etii^  into  this  Irane-Atlantic  robber.  He  can  do  it  in  a  way  that 
will  bt  a  favtKHi.  —  J'nndeace  Journal. 

Our  route  waa  along  the  shore  of  the  lake  in  a  nortberiy  direction,  and  the  way 
the  icv  blast  would  come  down  the  bleak  shore  i«u  a  owluK.  —  fi'o/'flHn,  ff  inter 
it  iMt  Wat,  p.  234. 

Caution  to  Snakes  is  often  heard. 
Carendlali.     Tobacco  softened  and  pressed.  —  Webster.     Also  called 
Negra-iiead. 
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Oaveni  UmMtone.     The  carboniferouB  limestone  of  Kentucky,  M 

called  from  the  innumerable  caves  which  its  hard  strata  contain. 

In  the  softer  limestone  of  the  West,  the  roof  of  the  cavern  falls  in 

Mid  forms  on  the  surfaoa  a  "  sinkhole,"  a  funnel-shaped  depression; 

which,  if  the  opening  is  not  closed,  sometimes  proves  fatal  to 

animals  and  even  to  man. 
CmTKllM'd.    (Span,  cabi^lada,  pron.  cav'Vy-yard.)    A  term  used,  in 

Louisiana  and  Texas,  by  the  caravans  which  cross  the  prairies,  to 

denote  a  band  of  horses  or  mules. 

The  cAr/if  (Entire  of  tbia  Indjsn'a  nuoLity  hm  ejtbibiled  in  hia  itealiiiK  oni 
whole  cacnllard,  conajiting  of  ten  head  of  horiei  ind  mules,  which  he  drore  lo 
the  TDOuntaina.  —  Sctnet  «■  lia  Aodtjr  MaaHiaiiu,  p.  80. 

Two  or  three  were  monnied,  and  aent  into  the  pnirie  in  search  of  ths  cariarde 
ot  horaea.  —  A  filmy  yantw  in  Ttxai,  p.  97. 
CavB.     A  caving  in;  a  yielding,  submission. 

There  it  evidence  all  an>und  that  the  diKallected  poition  of  (he  people  of  Nash- 
White  I  do  not  believe  that  there  will  be  a  Bpcedy  genera]  cacr  of  all  Secession 
■TinpXhiea,  I  am  nilisfled  tbal'ihe  majority  <if  out  i:i(izepa  will  feel  little  ngnt 
It  the  change  of  rulers.  ~  N.  Y.  Tribune,  llarrh  31,  1862,  LtU.  from  Naiktilit. 

To  cave  in.     Said  of  the  earth  which  falls  down  when  one  digs  into  a 
bank.     Figuratively,  to  break  down;  to  give  up. 

He  was  a  plucky  fellow,  and  wam't  a-goia'  to  ente  in  that  way.  —  S.  Slitt, 
Biman  f/atarr,  p.  lib. 

At  (he  late  dinuer,  Mr.  W arosa  to  mak«*  speech,  bat  soon  cowrfin.— 

Wathinglim  Paptr. 

The  South-westem  and  Western  Iflcos,  it  is  thought,  will  care  in,  and  finally 
go  for  (he  Treaty  [of  peace  with  Mexico],  though  they  talk  loud  against  it  now. 
—Jf.  T.  Tribait,  March  i,  1848. 

Dr.  Kane,  la  alluding  to  th«  weak  ■(■!€  of  his  compsnioDS,  aays,  Morton  felt  u 

much  better  that  he  got  up  at  six ;  but  he  cartd  in  soon  after Arctic  f^phra- 

tifm*.  Vol.  II.  p,  94. 
CavMon.     (Fr.  cace^an.')    A  muzzle  for  a  horse.     New  England. 

There,  Chilioa.  It  la  jnat  as  I  told  you.  The  rake-thame  put  a  eattKm  on  hun. 
—  Margaret,  p.  304. 

To  o»Tort.    To  ride;  to  prance;  to  curvet. 

He  towed  himseU  into  every  altitude  which  msn  could  assume  on  horseback. 

In  short,  he  cawrUd  most  magnanimously.  —  Georgia  Sena. 
For  several  days  past,  they  [the  soldiers]  have  carorlid  aroond  the  suburbs  in 

auRicicnt  numbers  to  pillage  with  iuipunilj-.  —  JV.  Y.  Bernld,  lunt».  1802,  from 

Itichmfmd,  Va.,  Drqalch. 
Gavortln'.      A   corruption   of    the   word   "curvetting,"    applied   to 

horsi's  and  their  riders  when  prancing  about  in  order  to  show  off; 

and  then  figuratively  to  any  person  capering  about.     A  word  chie^ 

used  in  the  Southern  Statos. 
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A  whole  gang  of  titlen,  and  ■  beip  more  of  yonng  ladin,  cams  ridln'  up  and 
leinin'  Id,  and  prandn'  and  enmrtin'.  —  Major  Jont^i  CimrlAip,  p.  41. 

Old  Alio  bad  a  daughter,  that  war  a  moat  entidn'  creatur ;  and  I  «eed  Tom 
Settler*  eaeordn'  round  her  like  ■  joong  boflalo.  —  RM,  SjuaUtr  Lf/e. 

There '•  eome  monstioiu  fraetioua  charactera  down  in  oui  best,  and  Ihtf 
muatD't  CDme  a  caeortia'  about  me  when  I  give  onlen.  —  Xajor  Joutit  Covrttifp, 
p.  80, 

CawlMlnx  \    %Vhop  I    The  noise  made  by  a  box  on  the  ear. 

I  hadn't  KOt  no  time  before,  caKkalial  some  one  took  me  the  right  aide  a'  the 
head  with  ■  dratted  big  book.  The  Are  dew  out  of  m^  eyes  lilce  red  coala.  — 
Uajor  Jonfi'i  Courlikip. 

Cayman.  (West  Indian.)  This  native  name  for  the  alligator  ia  Btill 
retained  in  the  Weet  Indies. 

Ced«r.  A  name  applied  in  the  United  States  to  different  genera  of 
the  Pine  family.  The  Red  Cedar  (Junipenu  Virginiana)  is  a  juniper. 
The  White  Cedar  ( (TuffreiMi  thyoida}  is  a  cypreaa,  nhich  ia  found 
in  the  "  Cedar  Swamps." 

Cent.  A  copper  coin  of  the  United  States,  nhose  value  ia  the  hun- 
dredth part  of  a  dollar.  —  Wtbtier.  There  is  a  bad  habit,  west  of 
New  England,  of  calling  a  centapenny. 

C«atra.  The  central  part  of  a  township,  where,  if  not  elsewhere 
within  the  township,  are  usually  a  church,  and  more  or  less  of  a 
village.  In  Killingly,  Connnecticnt,  are  North  Killingly,  South 
Kiltingly,  East  Killingly,  and  "Killingly  Centrt."  Many  other 
townships  in  New  England  have  similar  divisions. 

Centrs-Board.  A  board  or  plad  keel  which  is  drawn  up  or  let  down 
tlirough  a  case  made  in  email  craft  that  ply  in  shallow  waters;  a 
sliding  keel- 

Cutain,  for  t^rtainly.  "  He  'a  dead  certain."  "  1 11  go  to-morrow, 
sure  and  certain."  "  Certain  twe  "  and  "  SaHin  tare."  All  very 
common. 

While  the  flame*  were  getting  the  better  of  our  flremen,  in  their  attempt!  to 
aave  lbs  Baptiat^barcb,  an  aged  African  ahouted  out,  "  De  idea  ob  tryin'  to 
aabe  a  Baptia  ediflis  by  iprinkhn',  —  nuIGn  but  'menion  do  dit  work  dii 
Ihne,  nrtin  lurt I"  —  ff.  Y.  Tribtat*. 

To  oertlBcAte  off.  Sometimes  the  "off"  is  omitted;  as,  "He  cer- 
tificated," I.  e.  he  went  off  by,  after  having  presented  a  certificate. 
See  Si^  off. 

Chainod  T.tgh»nlw£      Western,  for  forked  lightning. 

Chalk.    A  long  chalk  vulgarly  means  a  great  distance,  a  good  deaL 


When  a  person  attempts  to  effect  a  particular  object,  in  ifhkh  he 
tai\B,  we  say,  "  He  can't  do  it  ^  q  long  chalk." 

'Tvan  iboul  ralt-linic,  and  not  ■  hundnd  year  ago,  Eya  Icng  AaU,  that  tbe 
biggeat  kind  of  rendeiToiu  •»■  held  to  Independence,  ■  mighlj  huidioaie  little 
location  airay  up  nn  old  Uiaaonri.  —  Aazfos,  Far  Wefl,  p.  U. 

Put  on  yonr  ha(,  or  you  may  get  a  sunilroke.  vhtcb  will  uuh  jdu  more  pain 
than  the  helmet  did  ftj  a  tong  chali.  —  Sam  SUek,  Human  Xalvrt. 

If  Nova  Scotia  ia  behind  in  inteUigenoe,  it  ia  a  Itmg  tAaOt  ahead  on  oa  in  other 
retpecia,  —  Sam  Slidi. 

To  olianoe.    To  risk. 

Change.    To  meet  taith  a  change  ia  to  have  change  of  heart,  to  expe- 
rience religion. 

"Do  yoD  mean  to  insinuate  that  ye've  ntl  mth  a  daaget"  aaid the  Wido* 
Bedott  to  Jim  Clarlie.  the  peddler. 

"  I  think  I  mav  confidently  tav  I  hev,"  said  .lim. 

"  How  long  .inceV" 

"  Wall,  about  a  rrar  and  a  half.  I  experienced  religion  over  in  Tannonl,  at 
a  protracted  meelin'.  I  tell  ye,  Widow,  them  upeciil  efforla  is  great  thingai 
ever  aence  I  Ve  come  out,  I've  felt  liite  another  critter."  —  Widoa  Btdott 
Papen,  p.  lOB. 

Chaparral.    In  Spain,  a  chaparral  is  a  bush  of  a  species  of  oak.     The 

termination  a2  aigniAea  a  plact  abounding  in ;  as,  chaparral  a  place 
of  oak-bushes;  almendral,  an  almond  orchard;  ^arroZ,  a  vineyard; 
ea/eial,  a  coffee  plantation,  &c. 

This  word,  chaparral,  has  been  introduced  into  the  language 
since  our  acquisition  of  Texas  and  New  Mexico,  where  these  bushes 
abound.  It  is  a  series  of  tliickets,  of  various  si^es,  from  one  hun- 
dred yards  to  a  mile  through,  with  bushes  and  briars,  all  covered 
with  thorns,  and  so  closely  entwined  together  as  almost  to  prevent 
tiie  passage  of  any  thing  larger  than  a  wolf  or  hare. 
We  bad,  loo,  a  lieutenant  of  Hi*  Klajeaty'a  Royal  Uarinen.  another  of  Nature'a 

be  crawled  under  or  forced  through  al  the  riak  of  lallered  garment",  acratcbed 
hand",  and  bleeding  noaca,  to  aay  nothing  aboat  a  basking  rattlesnake  or  so,  aa 
formidahle  la  the  fhnparml  of  Palo  Alto,  defended  by  gigantic  cactne  here, 
abarp-pointed  yucca»  there,  and  cal-clawbrian  everywhere.  —  ff,  Y.  Spirit  of  tit 
Tima. 

Tbe  Meiicana  laid  Iheir  plana  right  well. 

But  Roughjnd- Heady  made  ihem  smell 
Gunpowder  i  la  Polka.  —  Cumic  Song. 

To  otiBW  np.     To  demolish,  discomfit. 

I  hecrd  Tom 


IGu  Patianee  anUed,  Mid  looked  it  Joe  Cub.  Cath't  knees  trembled.  All 
tja  were  upon  bjm.  He  eirekt  all  over.  Misa  Patience  uid  she  wu  Kiatlfled 
to  hear  Hr.  Cath  vaa  ■  musician ;  she  admired  people  wlio  had  a  musical  laste. 
Whereupon  (j»h  tell  into  a  choir,  as  he  ■(lerinrdB  obaerved,  chaaed  up.  — 
Tkorpt't  Backmoodi,  p.  38. 

To  cha-w  up  oub'b  'Worda.     To  eat  one's  worda;  to  retract. 

Do  TOD  want  ma  to  tell  a  lie  by  cAautsg  tip  my  aim  tnordil— SouAtm 
Bkelckti.  p.  U. 

Chaat.     See  Cheis. 

Cbebacoo  Boat.  A  descriptioD  of  fishing  vessel  employed  in  the  ^ 
Nevfoundland  fisheries.  So  called  from  Chebacco  Parish,  Ipswich, 
Mass.,  where  man;  were  fitted  out.  They  are  also  called  Pink- 
stems,  and  sometimes  Tobacco  Boats. 

C!heokBr-Beny.  {MUchella.)  A  handsome  little  plant,  the  only 
species  of  its  genus.  Also  called  Chickbeny.  The  Wiotergreen 
[^GvalOieria)  is  also  in  some  places  called  Box-berry  and  Tea-bfrrg. 

ClMck  OnAiUla.  One  who  frequents  gambling  rooms,  and  solicits 
money,  or  the  checks  used  therein  to  represent  money,  from  the 
pmprietoTS,  by-standers,  or  betters,  and  who  has  no  other  means  of 
liviug  other  [tic]  than  the  money  so  obtained.  —  Stalula  of  Nevada 
(1877),  chap.  cJt.  sec.  2. 

Otwoka.     1.  Money,  cash.      8w  Pais  in  one'i  Chectt. 

The  old  man's  toaat:  "It '•  bard  work  to  keep  joar  aons  in  check  while  ther 
're  joung;  it's  harder  tn  keep  them  In  chteii  when  the?  grow  older." 

3.  Counters  used  in  gambling,  which  are  handed  in  to  the  banker 
at  the  endof  the  game;  heaoe  "  Pafsing  ia  hit  checbt"  is  a  enpho- 
misin  for  dying. 

How  Jimmy  Bludaoe  patt'd  in  lit  ciielt, 

The  Dighl  of  tbe  "  Prairie  Belle."  —  Joi»  fay,  Jim  SJikImm. 

From  a  fugitive  poem  in  a  newspaper,  entitled  "  Grandpa's  Solilo- 
qay,"  in  which  many  slang  words  are  used:  — 
Of  death  we  spoke  in  language  pUin, 

That  DO  one  would  perplex ; 
But  in  tbese  daya  one  doesn't  die, 
Bat^nawt  ■■  hi*  (Atck*. 
Cheek.     Courage;  impudence.     Provincial  in  England. —  Wright't 
Proo.  Die. 

I  've  known  men  rise  by  talent,  though  such  are  exeeptiona  rare, 
And  aonie  by  perseverance  and  indnalry  and  care; 
Tbarcare  men  who  build  up  fortune  by  saving  a  dollar  a  week ; 
Bat  the  beat  thing  to  inaka  your  way  in  the  worid  is  to  travel  upon  yonr  dttdL 
Bitbin  7VM(fier,  P.  rtoayw. 


CIiesM.     Th&t  's  lAe  clieeu,  i.  e.  just  the  thiDg;  that  was  well  don«. 

If  greentwck)  kin't  hoIjhM  At  ditttt, 

-LoKtO. 
Chvaae  Box.     1.   A  boj  in  which  cheese  is  kept. 

2.  A  cupolat«d  iron-cased  gunhoat  (in  allusion  t 
round  tower).     The  Confederates  termed  the  ' 
box  OD  a  raft. 
'  When  is  th«  "  Monitor  "  7    We  liave  nol  heard  ■  word  af  lb<  Dltle  thtt»»-iem 

■ince  ihe  npniae  Id  JamtaRJTgr  until  yeelerdaj.  — If.  Y.  rriime,  June  10, 1863. 

Chemlloon.  A  dreM-refonu  gannent  combining  the  chemise  and 
drawers  in  one  garment.    From  the  Fr.  ehtmite. 

"I  feet  awful  good  in  my  ditt^ilooit,"  aba  aaid,  "aad  then  I  wear  anspenden." 
Dr.  Mary  Waltir,  Ltet.  <m  Drta. 

Clieqnet.  An  Indian  name  of  the  Labrui  tqueteagat,  or  weak-fish, 
retained  in  parts  of  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island. 

Fiih  hire  been  Ksne  and  hig^t.  A  floe  lot  of  Chtqiitt,  a  scarce  fish  In  this 
marltet,  made  their  appfarance  j'eatcrday  and  sold  readil}'  at  IS)  ccota  a  pound. 
—  Harford  Marttt  Btp't. 

Cheilinoya.  West  India  and  South  America.  The  fruit  of  the  Anona 
cherimolia,  full  of  white,  creamy,  and  custard-like  pulp.  Much 
esteemed.  A  variety  (A.  glabra)  is  called  by  the  Spaniards  of 
Cuba  Mamon;  by  the  French,  Cachiment  cteur  bceuf. 

Cheiry-Tomato.     See  Tomato. 

Chsaa.  {Rromui  Kecalinta.)  A  troublesome  weed,  often  fnund  in 
wheal^fields,  which  gave  rise  to  the  erroneous  opinion  that  it  was 
degenerated  wheat    It  is  also  called  Cheat. 

Clieaayoat.  (Cheshire  Cat.)  Although  Charles  Lamb's  query  as  to 
the  reason  why  cats  grin  in  Cheshire  has  not  yet  met  with  a  satis- 
factory solution,  still  the  fact  itself  seems  to  remain  undtRput«d. 
A  correspondent  of  the  "  New  York  Tribune,"  discussing  the  dis- 
tinctive quality  that  separates  man  from  the  brute  creation,  ob- 
serves, "  Itabelais,  forgetting  the  hyena  and  the  Che»i/cal,  says  it 
is  laughter." 

Chewiak,  The  ground  robin;  so  called  from  its  peculiar  note.  On 
Long  Island  it  is  called  the  Towhee  Goldfinch;  and  in  Louisiana, 
from  its  plumpness,  Grasset.  —  Natural  Hittory  of  Nevs  York. 

Chtoha.  (West  Ind.)  A  sweet  fermented  liquor  made  of  Indian  com, 
pine-apple,  banana,  &o. 


(Paru*  atricapilltu.')    The  black-cap  titmooae,  a  yery 
little  bird,  so  called  from  its  peculiar  note.  —  Audubon, 


Lo, 


■til.  An  Imdian  Summtr  RtttrU. 


Whi 


And 


CUokaiM.    (Scii 


the  diirtiulit  1b  peeping 
In  the  br»nrhei  overheid, 

bluebird  treait  to  liiten 
To  euh  laving  word  (h4t  's  uid 
Hudionii.)    The  popularns 


~  T.  L.  MilditB. 
neof  theKedSqt 


Chloluaaw  Plnm.  {Prunut  chicana.)  A  plutn  groiring  on  the  banks 
of  the  Red  River,  Arkansas,  upon  small  biwhes  from  two  to  six  feet 
high.  They  are  very  targe  and  sn'eet,  and  vary  in  color  from  a  light 
pink  to  a  deep  crimson.  —  Capl.  Marcy's  Report,  p.  19. 

ChloksD  Fixlnci.     In  the  Western  Staten,  a  chicken  fricassee. 

The  remainder  of  the  breakfMt  tible  [in  New  York]  vu  filled  up  with  aoina 
**rnied-up  old  hen.  called  diicken  fiingi.  -^  Au&tD,  Tmrelt  in  Iht  If.  S. 

We  trotted  on  very  tul.  in  the  assurance  of  npidly  ipproovhlng  a  Bnug  breaks 

(«Bt  of  fii'fifii  jfaiu,  eggs,    ham    doini,  and  com  alapjaeka Carlltm,  Arm 

Purchair,  Vol.  II.  p,  89. 

I  e^ew  I  'II  ofder  supper.     What  shall  it  be  7  Corn-bread  and  common  doina. 
or  wheal-bread  and  chidanjixintr-  Sam  Slici.  3d  Ser.,  p.  118. 
Ctaioken-Orape.     The  River  Grape,  or  KiVis  ripano;  alsocalledFrost- 
Grape.     The  sterile  vine  in  cultivated  for  its  sweet-scented  blos- 
soms, and  is  then  called  Bemiudian  Vine. 
Cliiclieii  Snake.     A  name  poiiiilarly  applied  to  various  species  of 
snakes  which  are  considered  as  particularly  destmctive  to  chickens 
and  eggs. 
Cbiokwit  or  Chicleieit.  The"  weak-fish."  Connecticut.  S^BlutFUh. 
CiltlBoe.  spelled  also  chigre,  rhigijer,  jiggtr.  Sic.     1.   {Pulex  penetrans.') 
Sand-fleas,  which  penetrate  under  the  skin  of  the  feet,  particularly 
the  toes.     As  soon  as  they  accomplish  this,  an  itching  sensation  is 
felt;  when  the  chigre  ought  to  be  removed  by  means  of  a  needle 
breaking  the  skin.     No  uneasiness  follows;  but,  should  this  pre- 
caution be  neglected,  the  insect  breeds  in  the  %c»,  and  sometimes 
produces   dreadful   sores.     These   insects  are  found   in  the   West 
Indies  and  the  adjacent  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  —  CarmichaeVt 
Weit  Indies,  Vol.  I.  p.  189. 

2.  In  Kentucky,  the  term  is  applied  to  a  minute  red  acarui,  or 
tick,  which  buries  itself  in  the  skin,  while  the  true  chico  of  the 
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South  (^^pulex)  cnusM  tormetit  by  the  growth  of  the  eggs  which  it 
depofiita  under  the  skin.  They  are  found  in  abundance  in  the  sand 
along  the  baj^  and  rivers  of  SlaryUad  aud  Virginia. 

CUld.  This  child  is  a  common  eipresaion  in  the  West  for  "  this  per- 
son," i.  e.  myself. 

Human  nature  can't  go  an  feeding  on  civiliifd  flxinfft  in  this  bid;  >'i'l>Ke  ;  and 
Ait  chiUt  ht>  iAt  like  Komg  W'nt  far  many  a  month,  being  lulf  troie  fnr  buffler 
meat  and  mountain  do in's.  —  Jtuxlon,  far  Wtit. 

Chill  Colorado.  (Span.)  tied  pepper.  In  California,  Texas,  and  in 
the  States  bordering  on  Mexico,  the  Spanish  term  is  aniversalljr 
used.     It  is  lued  as  a  liquid,  and  in  great  quantities. 

I  waa  helped  to  a  di*h  of  rabbit,  with  what  I  thoaght  to  b«  an  abundant  eancc 
of  tiimato.  Taking:  a  good  mouthful,  I  fbit  u  though  I  had  talirn  liquid  flre- 
The  tonuto  wa»  CiiU  aJanuio.  —  Gentnd  Sieman'i  Manoin,  Vol.  I.  p.  28. 

Chllla  and  Fever.    A  name  for  fever  and  i^;ue. 

CblDoapln,  CUuqnapln.     (Powhatan  Ind.)     (Ciutannt  pwnila.')     A 

diminutive  species  of  chestnut,  shaped  like  a  boy's  top,  common 

south  of  Pennsylvania. 

They  have  a  troall  fruit  growing  on  little  tre«,  hunked  like  a  cheilnut,  but 
the  fruit  most  like  a  very  (mall  Acnme.     Thia  they  call  ChrchiHgaamiiti,  which 
they  eiteeme  a  great  daintie.  —  Snulh'i  Genirnl  Hid.  of  riV^Kiiii,  16U. 
Their  nuts,  black  walnnta,  penimina, 
Kiscatoma  nuts  and  chittqunpint. 

Raauay,  Pitlun  of  Amtrica.  p.  Ifll. 

Cblnoe.    A  marble. 

CUnoli  or  Cblnts.  (Span,  ehtncke.)  The  name  given  in  the  South, 
em  and  Middle  States  to  the  Bed-bug  (cimei'). 

Chinchtt  are  a  *nrt  uf  flat  bug,  whirh  Inrke  In  the  bedaleadi  and  bedding,  and 
diiturba  people'!  rest  a-nighCa —  Btcerlg'i  Virginia,  1T05. 

Miss  Ramsay,  in  her  poetical  account  of  her  residence  in  Virginia, 
in  describing  the  apartments  she  occupied,  says:  — 

I  thougbt  I  on  the  wall  eipy'd  innumerable  in»ecte  more. 

She  called  the  mistresa,  and  aaked  "who  owned  this  live  and 
moving  wall?" 

"  Oh  ma'am,  (hey  're  fhinltu,"  she  did  lay. 
"CAintoj,"«aJdI;  "pray  what  are  they  ?" 
"  They  're  inMotn,  ma'am,"  ahe  coolly  laid, 

J'ottieai  Pielurt  of  Ameriea,  p.  72. 

Chinoh-Bng.     A  fetid  insect,  destructive  to  wheat,  maixe,  &c.,  in  HiC 

Southern  and  Western  States.  — Farm.  Enci/cUtp. 
ChlneM  Sngar-CuiaL     See  Sorghmtt. 
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To  Chink.  To  fill  up  chinks,  or  interstices.  The  proceas  of  filling 
"with  cIaj  the  interstices  between  the  logs  of  houses  in  the  new 
eountriei,  and  then  plastering  them  over  with  the  same  material,  is 
called  chinting  and  daubing.     In  the  north  of  England,  it  is  called 

daubing  andJUling.  — Moor.     Also  lo  Mnce. 

Out  tngfaoiiH  qiurten,  haweTtr,  wen  clonelj-  ckiiiletd  and  dauitd,  uiil  ire 
p«.<Kd  ■  comfarUble  nigbt,  —  KtndaWi  Saitla  Fi  K:q>.,  Vol.  I.  p.  SS. 

Tb«  intenlkes  of  the  Ing  w«U  wer*  "o*i'ii*fd,"  the  ciiJiiiiij  being  large  chijw 
and  tmsll  alshi,  dipi^ng  liki  stnla  of  rochi  in  geology  i  and  lh«  daabing,  rellnir 
cUt  lenciDDalv  iiptathed  in  soft  bj  the  hand  of  Ihe  arrliilcel.  —  Carlton,  Thi 
Ifiw  Parduut,  Vol.  I.  p.  61. 

A  bagt  pair  otutltn  occupied  k con apicunua  place  in  the  Utile  cabin,  and  upon 
iu  viMAinted  walla  man;  a  coon  and  deer  akin  were  drying.  —  Tile  Fire  Bunt. 

I  met  with  ■  lot  oriheaelheolberday  in  Soulhern  lilinniii;  and,  *«  it  can  have 
no  bearing  upon  the  election  now,  perliapg  you  would  like  to  bare  it  to  aaa  Tor 
tskntiiii^  in  aoiong  70UI  election  retunu,  — JV.  T.  Spirit  o/t/ieTimtt. 

Chtiwtng.  Filling  with  mora  the  rananciea  between  the  studs  of 
houses,  to  keep  out  wind  and  frost  —  Cartairight't  Labrador  (1792), 
Vol.  III.  Glossary. 

To  chip  in.     To  put  in  a  piece  of  money  or  a  bank-nat«;  to  con- 

An  ides  seemi  very  generally  to  prevail  that  the  printer  ehonld  "  citip  in  "  tfl 
every  charitable  and  nligioDi  operation.  —  Tke  Witultad  (Cam. )  Biratd,  Nor. 
2i.  18S1. 

Chipmnk,  or  Chipmonk.  The  popular  name  for  the  Striped  Squirrel 
(Sciurta  tiriaivji).     Probably  an  Indian  word. 

The  children  were  never  tired  of  watching  the  Tagaries  of  the  little  cklpmoak, 
ai  be  glanced  from  branch  (o  branch.  —  Sfrt.  Clavert'i  Fomt  Lift. 
CUpper.     Lively. 

Over  the  hill  to  the  poor-houae  I  'm  Irudgin'  my  weary  way,  — 
I,  a  woman  of  aaventy,  and  only  a  trifle  gray,  — 
I,  who  am  amait  and  dupptr,  for  all  the  yean  1  've  told, 
A*  many  other  woman  that  'a  only  half  aa  old. 

Carbon,  Farm  Ballait,  p.  Bl. 

Chip-Tard.  A  yard,  or  that  portion  of  a  yard,  in  which  logs  are 
chopped  for  fuel. 

If  the  Bail  around  the  body  of  the  treea  abauld  become  too  atift,  it  may  ba 
carefully  removed  and  iti  place  supplied  by  coaite  manure,  or  the  aerapinga  of 
the  dHpsard.  —  Xtw  England  Farmtr. 

ChliaTBil.  (Ft.,  pron.  chervxree.)  A  custom  that  prevails  in  those 
parte  of  the  United  States  which  were  originally  colonized  by  the 
French,  m  Louisiana,  Missouri,  &c.  Also  common  in  Canada. 
When  ftn  uneqoal  match  takes  place,  when  an  old  bachelor  marriea, 
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or  B  widow  or  widower  marries  soon  after  they  become  Bucb,  their 
friends  assemble  on  the  night  of  the  wedding  with  tin  horns,  bells, 
tin  kettles,  and  whatever  will  maka  a  discordant  noiaa.  This 
"  serenade  "  is  nightly  continued  until  the  partj  is  invited  in  and 
handsomel;  entertained.     See  Calliihumpiatu. 

Ctaltimoya.     {Atxiuma  chirimoya.)     The  Custard  Apple  of  the  more 
temperate  part  of  the  tropics. 

CUrk.  1.  Livelj,  cheerful,  in  good  spirits,  in  a  comfortable  state;  as 
when  one  inquires  about  a  sick  person,  it  is  siud,  he  is  cAint.  The 
word  iB  wholly  lost,  except  in  New  England.  —  Webtter.  It  is 
doubtless  derived  from  the  old  verb  to  eAiri:.(Ang.-Sax.  cerrian), 
t.  e.  to  chirp,  which  is  found  in  old  English  writers. 
2.  To  make  more  comfortable.  Connecticut. 
Afara  I  had  mixed  >  Kcond  el»s  of  iwltchel,  op  thty  ctmt,  tnd  the  Oenenl 
looked  at  Mri  and  lively  u  ■  akipper.  — Major  Doaiiing'i  LtUen. 

To  oUael.     To  cheat;  to  swindle.     Comp.  To  gouge.     A  Western 

The  lanVing-bouse  of hsve,  bv  Iheir  refent  failure,  chiuUtd  (he  people 

ofCalifarniaoutof  a  milliuii  of  dollani'  — ^IM  CtJi/amia^. 

To  thoee  who  are  in  Ihe  habit  of  being  chiitUui  by  their  butchera  and  grocen, 
we  woultl  adviie  a  viiit  to  the  govemor'n  ivom  and  examine  the  atandard  of 

"Stiile  your  caM,"  laid  a  Western  lawver  ta  a  "sucker,"  who  had  applied 
for  advice. 

"It 'a  an  infamal  mean  caee  of  woman -*windl iug  i  it  sets  my  teeth  a  gritten  to 
think  OD  it.  I  've  been  owdacionnly  chUtlUd,  dan  dam  wj  foolish  pietnr!  I 
might  have  known  that  puke  warn'c  to  be  trusted.  — St.  LouU  BtrtilU. 

Chisel.     To  gofidl  chUet,  to  go  forcibly,  earnestly,  violently,  or  as  at 

great  speed.     Connecticut.     See  Full  Chisel. 
Chltllna.     (A  contraction  of  chiUerlingi.')     Rags,  tattots. 

While  I  win  iu  this  wa?  rolling  in  clover,  they  were  tearing  mj  character  alt 
to  chitliia  up  at  home.  —  BaH,  Sgunllir  Lye. 
They  did  all  they  could  to  tear  my  reputation  to  chitlint.  —  Sam  Slide,  Bumaa 


it  makes  parfect  chillitu  of  your  feelin'e.  —  H'eitfm  Tola. 

Cblv.     The  California  term  for  Southerner,  —  an  abbreviation  for 
Chivalry. 

CbiTolry.     A  cant  term  for  the  people  of  the  South. 

Uad  Ihe  Free  Slates  been  njanly  enough,  tme  enough,  to  enact  the  Wibnot 
Proviso  aa  to  all  present  or  future  teTTttoriea  of  the  Union,  we  should  bare  had 
Jnit  about  the  aame  didoes  out  up  b;  the  cAwafry  that  we  hare  wilneaaed,  and 
with  no  mora  dwoaga  Is  the  Cniou.  —  J^.  T.  Tribiatt,  April  10,  J8S1. 
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Cbock-fnU.     Entirely  fuU;  see  also  Chuek-full. 

r  'm  ckuci-JaU  of  genius  %ad  nujajDgover,  uid  Pigriggin,  —  NtaL 
By  thia  lime  wc  got  Into  ■  sliBbby-loaking  Mreet,  cJuxk-fiM  at  hogi  and  bo;!. 
—  Major  DatciuKg,  Mag-dag  in  fltie  Tori. 
Cbook  Qp.     Close,  tight;  said  of  a  thing  which  fit8  cbsely  to  another. 
Chopet.     (Indian.)    A  small  flih  common  along  the  coast  of  New 
England  and  farther  South;  »iao  called  Salt  Wat«r  Perch.    lu  New 
York,  it  is  called  a  Bwyalt,  which  see. 
Chok»-B«iT7.     (Pyrta  arbuli/olia.')     A  plant  having  astringent  prop- 

CIioke-ClwiTy.  The  popular  name  of  the  Prunui  Virginiana,  so  called 
from  ita  astringent  properties. 

To  otioke  oS.  To  stop  (a  person)  in  the  execution  of  a  purpose.  A 
figurative  expression,  borrowed  from  the  act  of  choking  a  dog  to 
make  bim  loose  his  hold.  To  arrest  a  public  speaker  when  growing 
tedious  is  called  chotiag  bim  off.  This  is  done  by  shuffling  the  feet, 
applauding  where  applause  is  uncalled  for,  by  putting  questions  of 
order,  &c. 

I  apent  *  coaple  of  tioon  la  Cb*  HauM,  amuaed  by  wttcbing  tbe  dignified  pto- 
c««diiig«  uf  our  Reprewntalim.  The  operatioa  or"cADi:)n;^"  ■  Bpeakerwu 
Ttry  funny,  sod  reminded  me  of  the  Uwleat  conduct  of  fighting  achool-biq-i — 
A",  r.  Exprat,  Feb.  21, 1B«. 

Choker.     A  crarat.     See  Whiteelutkered. 

To  ohomp.  To  chew  loudly;  to  champ.  This  pronunciation  is  com- 
mon to  the  north  of  England  and  to  New  England.  (Also  used  in 
the  West  and  South.) 

Cbompiiia  or  Cbomplua.  The  residuum  of  an  apple  or  other  fruit 
aft«r  it  has  been  chewed,  or  '■  chomped,"  and  the  juice  only  swal- 

Chop.  A  Chinese  word  signifying  quality;  first  introdnced  by  mari- 
ners in  the  China  trade,  but  which  has  now  become  common  in  all 
our  sea-ports.  Originally  the  word  was  applied  only  to  silks,  teas,  or 
other  goods  from  China;  now  the  phrase  firit-ckop  is  on  equivalent 
to  "  first-rate,"  and  applied  to  every  thing. 

A  amart  little  boM,  aayt  I,  you  are  ■  cleaning  of:  he  look*  like  a  Jirtl-dup 
article.  —  Saat  Slick  tn  Anjinitd,  ch.  3. 

I  went  to  board  at  a  lamous  eetablialiment  in  Broadway,  vbere  aondry  young 
merchanta  ol  thejSnt-olwp  wore  wont  to  bmrd — PtriU  of  Ptart  Slritl. 

Chore.     A  small  piece  of  domestic  work;  a  little  job;  a  char. 

In  England,  the  word  ebar  is  used  both  as  a  noun  and  as  a  v«ib. 
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The  pronunciation  also  variea ;  in  some  of  the  aoittheni  oonntiM,  it 
ie  pronounced  cheure,  or  choor. 

In  America,  only  the  noun  is  employed,  Siud  generally  in  the 
plural.  The  pronunciation  is  uniformly  chore.  It  is  mostly  con- 
fined to  New  England. 

"  HuDting  cattle  »  ■  diudtul  dtsre,'.'  remarkHl  ona  of  oar  ncigbborr,  after 
threading  thecoantry  for  three  weaki  in  March  of  hli  beat  ox.  —  3trt.  Clanrt'i 
Porta  Lift. 

Radney  romes  down  and  milki  the  cow,  and  doea  some  of  my  other  tittle  t^arti. 
Margartt,  p.  388. 

Girl-hunting  is  certainlj  among  our  most  formidable  ctoroa.  —  Mr*.  KiHctaad, 
IfeXem  CJ<an>^. 

The  editor  of  the  ■'  Boston  Daily  Star,"  in  recently  relinquishing; 
his  charge,  gives  the  following  notice:  — 

Any  one  wiithing  cnm  hoed,  gardens  weeded,  wood  sawed,  coa\  pitched  id, 
|iaragra|)ha  wrillcn,  or  small  cAui-ct  dune  with  despsteh  and  on  reasonKble  terms. 

To  chore.   (Anglke,  char.)    "Bridget  was  c^Hrin_?  [working]  when  I 

left  home."     To  "chore  about."     Connecticut. 
Ohore-Boy.     A  boy  wlio  does  cAorw.     lu  the  north  of  England  wher« 

"  char"  is  still  used,  they  have  char-bays  and  char-women.  —  Wright. 
And  look  that  the  hangings  in  (he  matted  room  be  brushed  down,  and  tba 

cAar-uoinan  rub  the  rest  of  the  rooms. —  Aeper,  The  Toan  SkiJU,  Kll. 

Chowder.  A  favorite  difih  in  New  England,  made  of  fish,  pork, 
onions,  and  biscuit  stewed  together.  Cider  and  champagne  are 
sometimes  added.  Picnic  parties  to  the  sea-sliore  generally  have  a 
dish  of  chotoder,  prepared  by  them.selves  in  some  grove  near  the 
beach,  from  fish  caught  at  the  same  time.  Grose  describes  the 
same  as  a  sea-dish.  A  veal  chowder  when  fish  are  scarce  is  a  very 
agreeable  soup. 

Chowderhead.  A  word  (X)rre»iponding  with  the  forcible,  if  not  classi- 
cal, terms  numskiUl  and  dunderhead.     See  Muiionhead. 

Chrtatlan.  (Pron.  with  the  first  t  long.)  A  name  assumed  by  a  sect 
which  arose  from  the  great  revival  in  1801. 

Christianisatlon.  This  substantive  is  to  be  found  occasionally  in 
our  religious  publications.  Tlie  verb  lo  fhraliaakt,  which  is  in  the 
dictionaries,  is  in  use  among  the  English  writers;  but  the  Bubstaa- 
tive  is  never  employed  by  them.  —  Pickering,  Vocabvlary. 

Ctiiib.     1.  A  name  sometimes  given  to  the  BlackSsh. 
2.  A  round  squash.     Connecticut. 

Chub  Baokw.     A  sea-fish,  otherwise  called  the  Homed  Sndcer. 


Chook-a-Ltick.     A  Western  gams  played  with  dice. 

At  Holly  Fork,  Tenn.,  inj  one  nn  1m  uroinmodalfd.  Cwdt  or  eluot-o-Zne*, 
old  corn  or  cider,  m  fight  or  ■  fool-nce  nioClered  not!  tt  «■*  to  be  bad  at  ■ 
momtnft  notice.  —  SoaAcrn  Sltlchtt,  p.  IGO. 

Cfanck-foll.  Entirety  full.  Common  in  fiunilior  langu^;e,  as  well  as 
chock-full.  Which  Bee  for  other  exataples. 

[At  dinner]  the  sole  labor  of  tba  itleDduiu  was  lo  keep  ibe  plitea  Aa^fiJl 
at  Hmelhing.  —  CarlUm,  The  Nea  PunAai,  Vol.  I.  p.  181. 

I  'It  tbrow  that  in,  to  make  chuck/ull  the  ' '  Diaasure  of  the  countiy'i  gloiy." 
—  CrvtttU,  Tour,  p.  88. 

Chuok-^rai'a-Wldvir.  The  common  name  of  a  bird  of  the  whip- 
poorwill  family.  (Caprimulgui  CaroUnensis.)  Mr.  Audubon  aaya  : 
"  About  the  middle  of  March,  the  forests  of  Louisiana  are  heard  to 
echo  with  the  well-kuown  notes  of  this  interesting  bird.  No  sooner 
baa  the  sun  disappeared,  and  the  nocturnal  insects  emerge  from 
their  burrows,  than  the  sound  '  Chuet-ieitl'ii-iBidon!,'  repeated  with 
great  clearneaa  and  power  six  or  seven  tiiuea  in  as  maiij  seconds, 
strike  the  ear."  —  Omiikologi/,  Vol.  I.  p.  278. 

Cliii£a.     (See  Earih  Almond,) 

Chnk!  A  noise  made  in  calling  swine.  Always  repeated  at  least 
three  times.     Ciaeco  is  one  of  the  Italian  words  for  hog. 

Cliank.  A  short,  thick  piece  of  wood,  or  of  any  thing  else;  a  chump. 
The  word  is  provincial  in  England,  and  colloquial  in  the  United 
States. 

I  rode  an  all-fired  amart  ctwUrof  ■  pony,  —  real  Creole,  ~  cane. raised,  —  walk 
lix  mikn  an  hoar,  and  nin  like  a  acared  deer  Id  a  pcurie  a-lire.  —  JV.  T.  Spirit 
of  lit  Timtt.  Frtmlier  Iitddtnl. 

It  it  (me  that  dow  and  Iben  aamall  cAunJ:oft«ntiment  or  patriolli<m  or  philan- 
tbnipr  i«  thrown  in  awkwardly  among  ths  inidiliei  and  immoraliljea  [of  tba 
Ktage],  but  it  evideotly  baa  no  butineai  there.  —  ffea   York  in  Slictt,  Tht 

To  cbank.    To  throw  sticks  or  chips  at  one.     Southern  and  Western. 
Chonked.     Any  person  who  is  impudent  or  bold,  at  the  South-west, 

is  said  to  be  chanted.     See  chunk. 
Cbnnk-HAad.     A  name  of  the  Trigonocephalua  contoitrix,  red  snake, 

or  copper-head.     See  Slorer  and  Holbrook. 
Chunky.     Short  and  thick.    Often  applied  to  the  stature  of  a  person, 

as  "he  is  a  chunky  little  fellow." 
Chunk  Tard  or  Chnukee  Tard.     A  name  given  by  the  white  traders 

to  the   oblong  four-square  yards  adjoining  the  high   mounts  and 

lotoudas  of  the  modem  Indians  of  Florida.     In  the  centre  of  these 


stands  the  obelisk ;  sod  st  each  corner  of  the  further  and  stands  a 
slave  post,  or  strong  stoke,  where  the  captives  that  are  burnt  alive 
are  bound.  —  Bartram. 

The  pynmidal  hills  or  anificlal  mounU,  and  hlghwiyaor  ivenues,  leading 
from  tbeni  la  artificial  laken  ar  pond^,  vai«t  tetragOD  terracrx,  chiink-g-irdt.  and 
obeliBhiior  ptllanof  wood,  are  Ihe  only  mnnuuienla  of  labor,  in^nuiiy.  and  man- 
nifirence,  (hat  I  have  >een  wonhv  'of  notice.  -  Bartram,  Timiti  in  floiHa 
(1773).  p.  B18. 

This  is  doubtless  au  ludinn  teru,  and  the  enclosui-e  a  plaue  where 
the  natives  played  a  game  called  chuntee,  as  will  appear  by  the  fol- 
lowing extract  from  Dii  Pratz  :  — 

"  The  warriora  practise  a  diversion  which  they  call  the  gante  of 
the  pole,  at  which  only  two  play  at  a  time.  Each  pole  is  about  eight 
feet  long,  resembling  a  Uomaii  f ;  and  the  gome  consists  in  rolling  s 
flat,  round  stone,  about  thr^e  inches  in  diameter  and  one  inch  thick, 
and  throwing  the  pole  in  such  a  manner  that  when  tiie  stoni;  rests 
the  pole  may  be  at  or  near  it.  Both  the  antagoiiistit  throw  their 
poles  at  the  sante  time,  and  he  whose  pole  is  nearest  the  stone 
counts  one,  and  has  the  right  of  rolling  the  stone." —  Hklory  of 
Lo«mana,  1720. 

Sjieaking  of  tlie  Indians  of  Florida,  Romans  says,  — 

Thfir  firorile  Kime  oC  cAunl^  a  a  plain  proof  of  the  evil  cooMquencel  of  a 
violent  patsion  fgr  guiiing.  upun  all  clai-wa  ;  at  Ihia  they  play  from  morning  (ill 
nighl,  ...  and  they  bet  hlfh.  —  A'at.  Hit.  of  Florida,  17713,  p.  SO. 

Cbnrob.  Mr.  Pickering  hai  the  following  remarks  on  this  word  :  "  A 
church,  as  a  boiti/  n/persam,  is  diHtinguished,  in  Xew  Kn);land,  from 
a  congregation.,  by  the  privilefrua  which  the  former  in  general  reserve 
to  themselves  of  receiving  exclusively  in  that  church  the  sacrament 
and  baptism,  in  consequence  of  their  having  publicly  declared  their 
assent  to  the  creed  which  that  church  in^ntaius.  Marriage,  burial, 
and  public  worship  are  open  to  the  members  of  the  congregation 
at  large,  according  to  the  fomis  and  methods  employed  in  each 
church  ;  as  are  abo  catechising  for  children  and  visits  to  the  sick." 
—  Vocabulary. 

Cborcfa-Maul.  To  call  to  account ;  to  discipline  by  ecclesiastical 
methods.     N.  England.    Vulgar. 

Chute.     1.  A  nish  ;  a  Btami>eda. 

Tlie  Douglas  anil  Breckenridge  men  ...  are  nuhing  to  IJncola  with  a  per> 
feet  atampade.  Bc^idea  thi>,  the  Dell  men  are  also  taking  the  name  diule  erery 
day.  —  BaliiTnort  Patriot,  Sopt.,  1860. 

2.  A  bayou  ;  a  side  channel.  Louisiana  and  along  the  Minsis- 
aippi  Biver. 


Lrtt./rom  Fort  PiOoic,  Tina. 

Vi't  wtn  running  diiitt  after  etult,  -~a  a«w  world  to  me,  —  uid  If  Ihen  wu 
■  puticularly  cnmped  pUce  in  ■  lAute,  we  were  pretty  lure  to  meet  >  broadhoni 
(iMre ;  aod,  if  he  failed  to  be  then,  we  would  find  him  at  Ibe  head  of  Iha  dale. 
Hart  Tmiin,  in  Altaatic  AfmlAlg,  forAptil,  1876. 

3.  (Fr.  chaie.)    A  water-fall;  a  cascade.     See  Skool  and  Sehtite. 

CIdsr.  AU  lalt  and  no  cider  U  a  phrase  equivalent  to  "great  cry  and 
UtUa  wool." 

Cld«r  Brandy.     See  Apple  Brandy. 

Ctder  OIL  Cider  concentrated  b;  boiling,  to  which  honey  a  anbse- 
quently  added.  Also  called  cider  royal,  probably  the  original  name; 
such  being  found  in  old  receipt  books,  and  is  perhaps  Engliith,  or 
may  come  from  the  supposed  superior  quality  of  the  be?erage. 

CiOD»g>.  (Span.)  A  manib.  New  Mexico  and  Tezaa.  A  small 
marsh  is  called  a  eientguUa. 

amlia.  A  squash,  so  called  in  the  Middle  and  Southern  States.  Seo 
Cyttibling. 

ClndDiMtl  Ojrateia.    Figs'  feet.  ,. 

To  oiicnlato-  To  travel.  Used  in  this  sense  many  times  in  a  pam- 
phlet on  the  ■'  Frauds,  Extortions,  and  Oppressions  of  the  Bailroad 
Monopoly  in  New  Jersey."  In  comparing  the  rates  of  travel  in 
various  States,  by  which  it  is  shown  that  the  rates  in  New  Jersey 
are  the  highest  in  the  world,  the  author  says  of  the  traveller;  — 

Arriving  In  Maryland,  a  alave  Slale,  he  drctUnta  at  a  cost  of  from  thre«  to 

five  ccnti  per  mile. 
Clicnunataiioe.    Not  a  circumstance,  in  the  sense  of   a  thing  of  no 

account,  nothing  in  comparison,  is  a  vulgarism  which  has  become 

popular  within  the  last  few  years. 
I  never  raw  »  lean  and  ipare  a  gall  a>  Hii>  A aince  I  was  raised.    Pha- 

faah'i  lean  kine  wara'l  the  emalleit  part  of  a  ciraimMlanct  to  her.     I  had  to  look 

twice  before  I  could  see  her  at  all.  —  5am  SUri,  Haanii  Natart.  p.  184. 
Ciaoo.     The  popular  name  of  a  fish  of  the  herring  kind  which  abounds 

in  Lake  Ontario,  particularly  in  Chaumont  Bay  at  the  eant  end, 

where  thousands  of  barrels  are  annually  caught  and  salted- 
CltlSed.    Having  and  exhibiting  the  peculiarities  of  residents  of 

cities.     New  England. 
To  oltls«iitx«.    To  make  a  citizen ;  to  admit  to  the  rank  and  privileges 

of  a  citizen.  —  WAtUr.     Rarely  used. 
Talleynnd  was  eHUtniitd  in  Pennsylvaaia,  when  thers  in  Ibe  form  of  an  emi- 

giauL  —  r.  Piektring, 


Cib'on  Melon.    The  sort  of  melon  employed  for  that  purpose. 

CI^.  The  uew  eetclera  and  miners  in  the  far  Western  Statea  and 
Territories,  aniious  that  the  particular  spots  upon  which  they  haTO 
built  their  rude  cabins  or  pitched  their  teute,  or  where  they  have 
"  located,"  may  become  a  great  town  or  city,  at  once  add  the  word 
"  city  "  to  tlie  name  tlieyhave  chosen.  For  example,  at  the  present 
time  (Dec. ,  1876),  when  it  is  hardly  safe  for  white  men  to  !«  in  the 
district  iu  Wyoming  and  Dakota  known  as  the  "Black  Hills,'* 
seven  places  are  marked  on  the  maps  bearing  the  names  of  "  Crook 
City,"  "Gay  City,"  "Deadwood  City,"  "Spring  City,"  "Golden 
City,"  "  Custer  City,"  and  "  Rapid  City."  Modest  towns  and  vil- 
lages are  unknown.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  tliere  are  not  five  hundred 
inhabitants  in  either  of  these  so-called  cities.  In  New  Kngland, 
too,  many  villages  are  so  named. 

Civil  Authority.    Justices  of  the  peace  are  considered  as  the  civU 
aulhorily  of  the  town  in  which  they  dwell.  —Siriyi'*   Sgslem  of  the 
Laws  0/  Conneclicul  (1793),  I,  109. 
The  term  is  yet  retained  in  the  Connecticut  Statute  Book,  and 


ClTiBin.  Love  of  country;  patriotism.  — Webtltr.  This,  like  the  pre- 
ceding word,  is  one  of  the  productions  of  the  French  Revolution; 
and,  tliough  frequently  used  several  years  ago,  is  now  obsolete  here 
as  well  as  iu  France.  —  Pickeritig'i  Vocabulari/. 

Claim.  A  piece  of  public  laud  which  a  squatter  marks  out  for  him- 
self and  Hetties  upon,  with  the  iutention  of  purchasing  it  when  tbo 
government  will  offer  it  for  sale.     There  are  also  claims  for  mines. 

To  claim.    To  assert. 

This  verb,  altlioiigh  in  common  use,  is  not  found  in  the  dic- 
tionaries. 

A  boy  of  fonrteen,  named  George  I.>Do(i,  applied  fnrs  night's  lodf^ing  at  the 
Third  FoYvw  Slation  iu-t  evening,  and  Moled  Uial  he  had  left  hii  home  in  Greeu- 
firld,  a.  H ,  that  marning,  at  the  commaad  of  hia  parents,  who  daimed  to  be 
unable  to  (Ujiport  him —  Bottom  Journal. 

John  Itcli-her  haa  hmught  a  writ  against  John  F.  Co«lello,  to  recover  on  certain 
Dolen  givrn  >iy  the  latter  fur  a  grucery  store  in  Winthrop.    The  notaa  are  daimtd 

There  i>  a  curious  lefnl  com  pi  i  ration  in  our  rn^irls  pending  the  distribution  (A 
the  estate  of  the  late  John  I).  I*wi»,  a  deceased  wealthy  merchant  of  this  dly. 
...  He  never  made  known  his  history,  and  claimrd  he  bad  no  relationg  living. 
Ba»ton  TraiucHi>l,  Feb.  T,  1873. 
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One  who  violently  seixas  on  another's  land  cl^m. 
CUdiD-JiunpliiK.    Violently  seizing  on  aootber'B  claim. 
Clam.    The  popular  name  of  certain  ahell-fisb,  highly  esteemed  {or 
food.     They  are  of  two  principal  kinda ;  — 

1.  The  Hard  Clam  (Venm  Tnercenaria),  a  very  common  mollusk, 
found  buried  in  the  sand  or  shores  of  marine  districts  at  half-tide. 
See  Quahog. 

2.  The  Soft  Clam,  or  Mananoaay  (Mya  armaria),  obtained  from 
the  shores  of  tidal  rivers  by  dig^ng  one  or  two  feet  in  the  loose 
sand.  It  has  a  long,  extADBibte,  cartilaginous  snont,  or  proboscis, 
through  which  it  ejects  water;  whence  it  is  also  called  Stem-clam. 
Abundant  on  the  shores  of  Nair^ansett  Bay. 

A  friend  informs  me  that  in  Maryland  the  latter  is  always  called 
the  maninote,  and  never  tofl-ikell  dam. 
Clam-Bake.  Clams,  baked  in  the  primitive  style  of  the  Indiana,  fur- 
nish one  of  the  most  popular  dishes  on  those  parts  of  the  coast 
where  they  abound,  and  constitute  a  main  feature  iu  the  bill  of  fare 
at  picnics  and  other  festive  gatherings.  The  method  of  baking  is 
as  follows :  A  cavity  is  dug  in  the  earth,  about  eighteen  inches  deep, 
which  is  lined  with  round  stones.  On  this  a  fire  is  mode;  and, 
when  the  stones  are  sufficiently  heated,  a  bushel  or  more  of  soft 
clams  (according  to  the  number  of  persona  who  are  to  partake  of 
the  feast)  is  thrown  upon  them.  On  this  is  put  a  layer  of  rock- 
weed  gathered  from  the  beach,  and  over  thia  a  second  layer  of  sea- 
weed. Sometimes  the  clams  are  aimply  placed  close  together  on 
the  gronnd,  with  the  hinge.i  uppermost,  and  over  them  is  mode  a 
fire  of  bmah.  This  is  called  an  Indian  bed  of  clams.  Clama  baked 
in  this  manner  are  preferred  to  those  cooked  in  the  usual  way  in 
the  kitchen. 

Partiea  of  ten  or  twenty  persons,  of  both  sexes,  are  the  most 
common.  Often  they  eitend  to  a  hundred,  when  other  amuse- 
ments are  added;  and  on  one  occasion,  that  of  a  grand  political 
maas-meeting  in  favor  of  General  Harrison  on  the  4th  of  July,  1840, 
nearly  10,000  persons  assembled  in  Rhode  Island,  for  whom  a  clam- 
halt  and  choicder  were  prepared.  This  was  probably  the  greatest 
feast  of  the  kind  that  ever  took  place  in  New  England. 

The  "Boaton  Atlas"  quotes  the  following  as  the  opinion  of  a 
German  Professor  who  had  written  on  the  United  States :  — 

The  p«oplt  auemblc  at  the  >ide  of  the  river,  and  feant  upna  a  species  of  oyster 
called  the  cUm.  after  which  Ihar  grow  Doisv  and  clamor  about  [beii  righta. 

Clam-batet  are  a  Rhode  Island  institutdon,  so  much  so  that  the 
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aldermanic  proportions  of  some  of  her  jolliest  bodb  rise  and  fall  with 
the  tide;  aud  they  are  uotoriously  liappj  at  high-water.  When 
given  pro  bono  publico,  clam-hake*  are  like  cattle-ahow  diDners  in 
maiamotli  tents;  but  when  enjoyed  by  a  select  party,  on  some  re- 
tired beach  or  tiuy  ialet,  they  are  gorgeous. 


With  ihoea  ii 
Above  (heir  kne 


stock  in(^  di 


I  Buch  ti 


jwien  rolled 


Throi 


'  lor  lo  dig  for  clsmi ; ' 
le  amaath-voni  itoneB  the  DiudeDi  pila 
.diied  bnnchu,  which  enSaned 


While  on  to 
A  hup  of  111 

By  loco-foco  match  or  otlier  mam. 
Kindles  Mnighlway,  and  heaCfi  (lie  hculb  beneath; 
Next  aweeping  aS  Ihe  aohes,  kr  the  climi, 
And  eover  o'f  r  with  leawsed,  that  may  keep 
Kndoaed  Ihe  fierce  caloric.     Then  when  done, 
And  the  shell  opens  of  itnelf,  the  mimel  xwect 
Is  gobbled  froDi  that  natural  opoon,  ilf  juicen  all 
Retained,  its  flavur  full  aud  perfect.^'  -^Perltg- 

Olam-SlielL    The  lips,  or  mouth.     There  is  a  common  though  vulgar 

expression  in  New  England  of  "  Shut  your  clam-shell;  "  that  is, 
"Shut  your  mouth,  bold  your  tongue."  The  padlock  now  used  on 
the  United  States  mail-baga  is  ca11«>d  the  '*  Clam-sheU  padlock." 

When  if  j'od  let  jonr  tiam~iJidiM  gape,  a  quart  of  tar  Kill  leak  in." 

Lo«-tli,  Bighte  Popm,  Vol.  II.  p.  IB. 
ClapboBrd.  A  thin,  narrow  board,  used  tocuver  the  sides  of  houses, 
and  placed  so  as  to  overlap  the  one  below  it.  Originally  Wni'e-board, 
or  board  made  by  cltaoing.  In  Kiigland,  according  to  Bailey's 
Dictionary,  a  clapboard  is  a  thin  board  formed  ready  for  the  cooper's 
nse,  in  order  to  make  casks  or  vessels. 


Ship-|,lanke.,  clove-hoard  and  pike-»(.ve»,  Iheee  1ad«  horn 

e  .hip.  twice  a  year 

hence.  — J>eK.o/,V(ui.ifli«.(lS48),  Fortt' i  Rtpr.,  f.  31. 

Mr.  Oidhain  had  a  small  bouoe  near  ihe  weir  U  Watertow 

n,  made  all  of  clap- 

bonnit  [I.  t.  of  clown  boards,  without  timber],  bumed  August. 

,lB32.-IPmrtny, 

;,  Vol.  I 


1.87. 


Richard  l.ong«  was  fined,  in  1636,  for  riving  direra  good  trees  into  dapboardt. 
Maa.  Stcordt,  Vol.  I.  p.  163. 

To  clapboard.     To  cover  with  clapboardiug. 

The  houM  was  neat  and  comfortable.     It  waa  t.  small  trune  building,  ehp- 
boanied  on  the  side,  and  roof.  —  Mari/artI,  p.  18, 

Clap«.  The  common  uaine  of  the  Golden-winged  Woodpecker,  in  the 
tjtat«  of  New  York.  Dr.  DeKay  Chitibs  it  "  a  provincial  word,  in* 
troduced  by  the  early  English  colonbts."  It  is  elsewhere  called 
High-hole,  Old  Eug.  Hygb-ichele,  Hig-hawe;  mod.  Uickwall  and 
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Hickway  (Booth);  Tucker,  Yuckel  (Wiltshire);  Flicker,  Wato- 
np.  Pigeon  Woodpecker,  and  Yellow-hammer;  in  Louisiana,  Pique- 
bou-jaune.  —  Nat.  Hitt.  o/New  York. 

CUpmatoh.     1.  A  kind  of  woman's  cap.     Sm  Clockmuich. 
2.   A  kind  of  seal-akin. 

ClatterwhaoklnB.     A  clatter,  racket. 

When  we  neut  ■  bar  hunliug,  I  hesrd  Ibe  danidnt  claUtmihactiiig  ruid  nolu 
In  Lhenadbetaiadiu.  — SDulAcmSJreecJn,  p.3S!. 

day-Batara,  otherwise  Dirt-Eateia.  A  miserable  set  of  people  in- 
habiting  some  of  the  Southern  States,  who  subsist  chiefly  on  tur- 
pentine whiskey,  and  appease  their  craving  for  more  substantial 

food  by  filling  their  Btoniacha  with  a  kind  of  aluminous  earth 
which  abounds  everywhere.  This  gives  them  a  yellowish,  drab- 
colored  complexion,  with  dull  eyes,  and  faces  whose  idiotic  expres- 
sion is  only  varied  by  a  dull  despair  or  a  devilish  malignity.  They 
are  looked  down  upon  by  the  Negroes  with  a  contempt  which  they 
return  by  a  hearty  hatred.  — Ida  May,  See  fully  in  "  Thompson's 
Practice  of  Medicine." 

nw  Clean  Thing.  A  low  expression,  denoting  propriety,  or  what  la 
honorable. 

It  i>  admitted  Ihit  sending  out  sbipa  to  pinndei  your  neigbbnr  or  advenuy  Is 
a>  much  u  men  words  in  making  var.  I  don't  like  it.  It  isn't  the  cUan  tking, 
CndstU,  Tour,  p.  188. 

A  man  ma?  be  the  atr^ght  thing,  that  ii,  right  up  and  down  like  a  cow's  tail; 
bqt  hang  me  if  h*  ran  do  the  dean  tking  any  bow  bo  can  flx  it.  —  8.  Slick, 
ffaman  /falurt,  p.  53. 

Claan  Ticket.  The  entire  regularly  nominated  ticket  at  an  election; 
a  ticket  without  any  erasures;  also  called  a  " ilraight  ticket." 
"  He  went  the  clean  ticket  on  the  Whig  nominations." 

Clsar  Orlt.  The  right  sort;  having  no  lack  of  spirit;  unalloyed; 
decided. 

Nor  do  we  think  the  matter  moch  meoded  by  a  dear  grit  Repnbliran  conven- 
tion, potting  one  or  two  Dsmocrata  at  (he  fool  of  their  ticket.  —  JVeie  Forib 
rritwH,  Oct.  10,  lf)81. 

In  Canada,  a  Clear  Grit  means  a  Liberal  in  politics. 
Cloaring.     A  place  or  tract  of  land  cleared  of  wood  for  cultivation; 
a  common  um  of  the  word  in  America.  ~  Webiter. 

After  we  nached  tlie  boandariea  of  the  denriag  and  plunged  into  Ibe  timbered 
laid,  tbii  hsMwM exchanged  foragiolto-like  coolness.  —  Mn.  Cloven' t  FortM 
Lift,  Vol.  I.  p.  M. 

daailng  Hoiue. .  An  establishment  recently  organized  in  the  city  of 
New  York,  where  clerks  from  the  various  banks  daily  meet  to  settle 
the  balances  of  their  Teapective  institutioos. 
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To  clear  ont  To  take  one's  itelf  olf ;  to  depart,  decamp.  A  fignre 
borrowed  from  the  custom-houae.  A  vmboI  "  takes  her  clearance 
papers,"  or  "  clears  out "  tor  departure. 

Tbii  Ifaing  of  Tnan-vontaip  I  mm  ■  atisnger  la;  I  daa't  like  it;  it  tunti  every 
■ctian  of  life;  it  it  like  a  akunk  gcttinf;  into  ■  houx,  — long  aller  he  hu  dtartd 
oat,yoa  snifll  him  in  evriy  room  and  cloMt  from  the  cellar  to  ttaa  garni. — 
CrockelCi  Spttd,,  Ttmr,  p.  Tt. 

I  turned  niiind,  and  wa>  f^ing  io  tltnr  onI.  Bat,  uya  be.  Stop,  Blister!  — 
JfaJOT  Oouming-i  May-da^  in  Ntw  York. 

Not  a  soul  hai  disturbed  our  peaceful  repow,  exnpt  that  Colonel  Coldeo  and 
the  Dichenaocame.oDe  night  after  we  had  gone  to  bed,  and  cfearrd  out  the  neit 
day  at  noon.  —  Titknor-i  Life  and  Lrlten,  LeU.  to  H.  S.  Ltgari,  Vol.  U.  p.  SOT. 

dear  Swing.     Good  opportunity.     See  Fall  Saing. 

As  Hwn  IS  civitiiation  «rri™»  at  year*  of  diKrotion,  we  expert  to  lee  onr  dtiea 
purged  or  rowdyism,  incenliven  to  vice  abated,  and  a  eUar  laing  and  ample 
reward  granted  to  labor  and  intelligence.  —  iV.  Y.  Tribuiu. 

To  elerk  or  to  clerk  it.  To  act  in  the  capacit;  of  a  clerk.  In  com- 
mon use  at  the  West,  and  occaBionally  heard  in  New  York. 

Teaebing,  deriiiii/,  Uw.  &c.,  are  to  very  precarious,  except  to  men  or  estab- 
liabed  reputation  and  businens,  that  it  ia  next  Io  madneu  Tor  a  youth  to  come 
here  relying  upon  them.  — JV.  Y.  Tribtmt,  April  19,  1819. 

Young  Soublelte  had  been  rler^n;  down  to  the  fon  on  the  Platle, »  he  know'd 
tomething.  — fluitoi.  Far  Wat,  p.  17. 

I  was  (truck  with  the  original  mode  in  which  the  3^Dng  genlleman  who  wai 
cUrtinp  U  managed  his  apelling.  —  A  Strng  Ynntte  in  Ttxai,  p.  197. 

CleTer.  The  following  are  the  English  sensee  of  this  word  aa  given 
by  Dr.  Worcester:  Dextrous,  skilful  (Adiliaon);  just,  fit,  proper, 
commodious  (Pope);  well-shaped,  hand.'^ome  (Arbuthnol). 

In  the  United  States,  clever  is  much  used  as  a  colloquial  word  in 
the  sense  of  good-natured,  well-disposed,  honestj  and  the  phrase 
^^clever  man"  or  " clerer  fellow  "  is  employed  to  denote  a  person 
of  good-nature,  good  diapoaition,  or  good  intention. —  Worcetler't 
Diclxonnry. 

The  landlord  of  the  hotel  wa>  a  very  dtvtr  man,  and  made  me  Teel  quite  at 
home  in  his  house.  —  Crockell'i  Tour  down  EaiC,  p.  33. 

It  is  related  that  an  English  lady  arriving  in  Xew  York,  being 
recommended  to  taken  servant-girl  who  wan  described  toherascferer. 
but  not  smart,  answered  that  such  a  maid  would  suit  her  admir- 
ably. But  she  soon  learned  that  her  new  acquisition  was  merely 
inoffensive  and  dull;  whereas,  she  had  expected  one  brisk  and 
intelligent,  without  being  showy  or  dressy.  We  sometimes  hew  the 
expressions  "  English  clever  "  and  "  Yankee  clever  "  used  to  indi- 
cate the  sense  in  which  the  word  ia  to  be  taken. 
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We  have  also  heard  the  word  used  in  &  sort  of  hybrid  sense,  aa  in 
the  question  and  answer:  "How  are  you  getting  on?"  "First- 
rate,  thank  you."  "  Well,  that  'n  rleitr." 
Ctftverly.  This  ie  much  used  in  some  parts  of  New  England,  instead 
of  tcell  or  very  well.  In  atisner  to  the  common  salutation,  "  Haw  do 
you  do?  "  we  often  hear,  "  I  am  cleverly."  It  )s  also  used  in  the 
seuae  of  fairly,  completely. 

Tkt  liDdlord  courn  to  me,  u  soon  u  I  wag  drrtrlg  up  Ihii  morning,  looking 
Ibll  of  importuice.  —  Bam  StidtiK  England,  ch.  8. 

Clererneu.  Mildness  or  agrpeableness  of  disposition;  ohligiiigneas ; 
good  nature.     Used  in  New  England.  —  Webtter. 

Clerla.  or  ClaTy.  (Fr.  elef,  claretie.}  An  iron,  bent  to  the  form  of 
an  ox-bow,  witli  the  two  ends  perforated  to  receive  a  pin,  used  on 
the  end  of  a  cart-neap,  to  hold  the  chain  of  the  forward  hone  or 
oxen;  or,  a  draft-iron  on  a  plow.  —  Webtltr. 

CUB.  A  part  of  the  Silurian  limestones  of  the  West  have  been  called 
"  Cti^  limestone,"  from  the  bold  cliffs  found  on  the  banks  of 
■treams.  The  word  much  used  in  this  way  is  usually  pronounced 
clijit,  and  hence  the  adjective  elift^,  frequently  applied  to  streams  aa 
&  proper  name.  Thus,  "a  cliftg  country"  is  one  abounding  in 
cliffs. 

Climb  down.  To  climb  is  to  ascend,  to  mount,  to  rise,  but  in  no 
sense  to  descend.  Yet  ne  sometimes  find  it  used  with  the  latter 
signification.  Thus,  Mr.  H.  Ward  Beecher,  in  describing  his  visit 
to  Oxford,  says:  — 

To  cft'mi  (fom  the  wtll  vueatf  enougb,  too  euj'  for  ainsn  who  did  not  lore 

And  again :  — 

I  partlr  etiniitil  •£>«>,  and  wholly  elamlwrcd  back  again,  utisliHl  ihat  it  vis 
cwicr  to  get  myielf  in  Ihao  to  gel  the  floweis  ont.  —  Star  Pnptrt,  p.  41. 

Cling  or  CUngstoue.  A  variety  of  the  peach  in  which  the  flesh 
adheres,  or  clings,  firmly  to  the  stone.  When  the  stone  readily 
separates  from  the  flesh,  they  are  called  free^onei  or  open  tlone». 
The  word  peach  frequently  designates  the  free-stone,  while  the  others 
ore  called  clingi. 

Cllngjohn.     A  soft  coke  of  rye. 

CIlnker-buUL  A  term  applied  to  a  class  of  boats  in  which  the 
lower  edge  of  every  plank  overlays  the  next  nnder  it,  like  clap- 
boards on  the  side  of  a  house.  It  is  a  variation  of  the  English  term 
elinchff^imiU. 


CHp,  A  blow  or  Ntroke  with  the  hand;  aa,  "  He  hit  him  a  dip."  — 
Web*ier.     Provincial  in  England  and  the  Northern  Stateg. 

CUpper-Bhip.  Ships  built  in  the  clipper  style,  with  a  special  view  to 
quick  voyages;  clipper-built  ahips.  They  owed  their  origin  to  the 
imroeiisely  profitable  trade  which  sprang  up  between  the  Atlantic 
eea-porbi  and  San  Francisco,  soon  after  the  occupation  of  California 
by  Americans  from  the  United  States. 

CUqae.  A  conihination  of  stock-brokers  or  capitalists,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  increasing  or  diminishing  the  price  of  stocks,  in  order  to 
break  down  the  market.     Also  called  a  ring. 

Clltohy.  Clammy,  sticky,  glutinous.  —  Piclrrtny'j  Vocab.  Mr.  Kck- 
ering  says  he  has  "  heard  this  word  uspd  in  a  few  instances  by  old 
people  in  New  England;  but  it  is  rarely  heard."  In  Devonshire, 
England,  they  nse  the  verb  ii>  cliich,  meaning  to  stick,  to  adhere, 
to  become  thick  or  glutinous.  From  this  our  word  is  evidently 
derived. 

dookmntob.  (Do.,  tlapmum,  a  night-cap.)  A  woman's  cap  com- 
posed of  three  pieces,  —  a  straight  centre  one,  from  the  forehead  to 
the  nock,  with  two  side  pieces.     A  New  York  term. 

ClOM.  Held  firmly;  difficult  toobtain;  scarce.  Usually  said  of  money; 
as,  "Money  is  cloie." 

Clond.    A  woman's  knit  head-covering. 

To  cloud  up.     To  grow  cloudy;  to  cloud  over. 

AI1huu([h  the  morning  vu  ftnt  and  pltLiint,  it  dnudtd  vp  beroK  eight  o'clock 
knd  commenced  raininB.  —  BryinVi  Joamry  to  Cnlifonia.  p.  43. 

Clnb-Tall.  The  conimnn  shad,  the  fatter  portion  of  which  have  the 
tail  swollen,  and  on  the  coast  of  Carolina,  where  they  are  taken,  are 
called  clulHaih.  —  Nai.  HW.  N.  ¥. 

Coaohe'e.     Fr.     A  coachman ;  a  stnge-driver. 

COBoh-WUp.   In  Virginia,  the  name  of  a  snake. 
Of  no  dfKripticHi  I  shall  make 

Of  dtUerglut  or  ratllr-onake; 

I  've  not  the  mach-irhip,  nr  the  (tT«n, 

The  moccuio  nr  wampum  Men. 

jeamtag,  Piclurt  af  Aatriea,  p.  180. 

Coal.  The  anthracite  coal  of  commerce  is  thus  dossilied  in  the  mar- 
kets where  sold  :  1.  Broken  or  furnace  coal,  being  the  largest 
lumps;  '2.  Stove  or  range  coal;  3.  Pea  or  nut  coal;  4.  Egg  coal; 
5.  Coal  dust. 

Coal-Oil.    Oil  extracted  from  certain  coal;  petroleum. 


To  coast.     To  slide  donn  hill  with  gleds  on  the  snow ;  a  term  used  by 

boys  in  New  England.     See  Tobogganing. 
Coaattng.     The  amusement  of  sliding  down  hill  with  sleds  on  the 

I  Libb7  ner«r  broke  one  of  the  rannera  of  her  iiled  nine  Sitntdty 


Coat.     U.ied  in  the  South  for  petticoat.     Formerly  common,  and  still 

provincial,  in  England. 
Cob.    The  spike  on  which  the  kernels  of  maize,  or  Indian  com,  grow. 
When  the  com  ia  attached  to  it,  it  is  called  an  "  ear. "    The  old 
English  word  cah,  the  top  oi  head  (from  the  Saxon  cop),  is  doabtless 
the  origin  of  the  term. 

The  following  short  but  pithj  dialogue  is  represented  as  passing 
between  two  Virginia  Negroes  soon  after  the  surrender  of  Lord 
Comwallis,  at  the  siege  of  Yorktown :  — 

Mingo.     Hallm,  bruddf r  9un ;  hov  voa  do  7 

Sam.     Ob,  don't  know,  bmdilcr  Jlingo;  mif^hlT  poorly. 

Uinffo.     Poorly!  iedewl !  von  no  be«r  de  news? 

Sam.     No.     Whftt  Borur  nen  ? 

Mingo.    Wby,  don't  you  linoo  d*t  sre  great  man  dey  call  Comwallia  ? 

5dm.     Yea,  I  hen  null  'boul  him  ibooting  after  while  folks  all  orer  de 

Mliigo.     Well,  1  B'pose  yon  know  Qin'iBl  Washingtan  ? 
Snm,     Ob.  yes  1  I  know  ole  maaser. 
Hiaga.     Well,  I  tell  you  what :  he 
Wiibiiigton  thell  all  ilt  Fom  off  him  t 

Cobb.  A  blow  on  the  buttock.  Wright,  in  hia  Dictionary  of  Obso- 
lete and  Provincial  English,  explains  the  word  as  follows;  "  A  pun- 
ishment used  among  seamen  for  petty  offences  or  irregularities,  by 
bastinadoing  the  oSender  on  the  posteriors  with  a  cobbing-stick  or 
pipe-staff." 

Sbould  any  Xegro  be  fonnd  vending  gpiritaoiu  liquom,  without  penniMian  from 
his  owner,  auch  Negro  n>  offending  shall  receive  fifteen  coUt  or  paddles  Dir  every 
such  offeece  from  Ihe  hands  of  (he  patrollera  of  Iba  ieltlement  or  nei^lwrhood 
in  which  the  offence  was  committed.  —  Chtrottt  Phaaix,  April  10,  1828. 

Cobbler.     1.   A  drink  made  of  wine,  sugar,  lemon,  and  pounded  ice, 
and  imbibed  through  a  straw  or  other  tube;  as,  a  "sherry  cofryer." 
2.  A  sort  of  pie,  baked  in  a  pot  lined  with  dough  of  great  thick- 
ness, npon  which  the  fruit  is  placed;  according  to  the  fruit,  it  is 
an  apple  or  a  peach  cobbler.     Western. 

Cooaah  and  Squaw-weed.  Names  given  to  Erigeron  Canadtnse  (and 
other  species  of  the  genus),  used  by  the  Northern  Indians  for  medi- 
cine. —  Rajtnt$que,  Med.  Flora,  I.  167. 
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CoolHtfonae.     A  title  of  honor  among  the  Indiuu  of  Virginia,  and 

long  afterwords  used  by  the  English  settlers  u  a  term  for  a  pereon 
of  consequence.  "  VVerowance  or  oockarouse,"  says  Captain  John 
Smith,  "  means  a  captain."  —  Hisl.  Virginia,  1631, 

A  cockarmut  ie  one  that  hu  the  honor  lo  be  of  Iha  king  or  quMD'i  couDcil. 
with  reUtioD  lo  the  ■Skira  of  gDvemment.  —  Btrtrli/'i  Virpiua,  HOG,  Book  III. 
With  spur  nf  punch  which  liy  in  pite. 
Ere  long  we  lightfd  it  the  (rate; 
When  in  aa  undent  crdar  hgu»e, 
Dwell  my  naw  Iriend,  »  coriirouti. 

The  Sat'vetd  faelvri  or,  A  Vasagt  to  Maryland,  1708. 
Cooktail.  A  Htimulating  beverage,  made  of  brandy,  gin,  or  Other 
liquor,  Tniied  with  hitters,  sugar,  and  a  very  little  water.  A  friend 
thinks  that  this  term  was  suggested  by  the  shape  which  frotit,  as 
of  a  glass  of  porter,  assumes  when  it  flows  over  the  sides  of  a  tumbler 
containing  the  liquid  effervescing.  "  A  bowie-knife  and  a  foaming 
eocl!lail."  —  y.  ¥.  Tribune,  May  8,  1882. 

In  the  American's  Apostrophe  to  Bon  Gaultier,  addressed  to 
Dickens,  after  his  visit  to  the  United  States,  he  says ;  — 

Did  we  <p»re  our  brsndy  eotlaniU,  utiiit  thee  of  our  whiikey-groffs  ? 
Halt  the  juleps  that  we  gave  thee  would  h&ve  floored  ■  Newman  Nog^. 

Book  of  Battudt, 

Coco  Oraaa.  An  insidious  grass  or  weed  much  dreaded  by  Southern 
planters,  as  it  will  speedily  overrun  and  ruin  any  field  in  which  it 
takes  root. 

Coooa-ITnt     1.  The  well-known  fruit  of  the  Cucos  nuc(/«ra,  i,  kind  of 
palm  which  is  a  native  of  the  West  Indies  and  South  America,  aa 
well  as  of  the  other  parts  o£  the  world. 
2.  The  head. 

Coco-Plnm.  (Sp.  hicaeo.  Chrymhalan'oi  hicaco.)  A  fruit  grown  at 
Barbadoes. 

CoooB  or  Eddoea.  The  tuberous  root  of  the  Arum  esculenlum,  the 
priutipal  dependence  for  a  supply  of  food  among  the  laboring  popu- 
lation of  the  West  Indies. 

C  O.  D.  Collect  on  delivery.  Letters  put  upon  packages  sent  by 
express,  the  charges  on  which  must  be  paid  on  delivery. 

Codding.  Fishing  for  codfish.  A  common  term  in  New  England 
seaports,  where  vessels  are  fitted  out  for  the  purpose. 

Codflali  Arlatocraoy.  A  class  of  people  who,  with  wealth,  are  too 
apt  to  be  deficient  in  intelligence  and  good  manners,  and  who, 
nevertheless,  assume  urs  of  importance.     See  Shodily. 


CoaiM-Ty«a  or  Kentuoky  Coffse-Tree.  (Gsmnoeladu*  Canadatm.) 
An  omamentitl  tree  irith  Tivliubte  wood,  the  seeds  ot  which  were 
once  need  aa  a  Bubatitute  for  coffee. 

CoSn-BcMt.     See  Batttry. 

Cobees-  A  term  applied  to  the  people  of  certain  settlemente  in 
Weatern  Penneylvauia  from  their  use  of  the  archaic  form  Quo'  ht, 
—  "Quoth  he." 

Cohoah,  sometimes  called  Block  Cohosh  or  Black  Snake-root  (Cimirt- 
fuga  racemasd),  a  well-known  medicinal  plant.  There  are  also  {Acta 
alba)  White  Baneberry,  Blue  Cohosh,  {Leonlkt  thaliclroides)  Pap- 
poose  Root,  or  Squaw  Root,  and  other  allied  plants. 

White  ea»MA  will  brrag  out  the  whelk  in  lesa  Hian  no  lime ;  uid  brook  lima  wiU 
break  »ny  fever.  —  Margartt,  p.  875. 

Cold,  adj.  1.  Applied  in  a  peculiar  way  to  those  who  do  not  engage 
in  some  particular  undertaking-,  e.  g.  a  revival  in  achnrch  (this  seems 
to  be  the  original  use),  a  railroad  company,  a  bank,  or  even  a  con- 
spiracy to  cheat  some  one.  He  who  docs  not  earnestly  engage  in 
it  is  said  to  be  told. 

BawmuijihamiD  the Bank  have  been  unbicribetl  to-day  ?  Why,  Smith 

took  tee  ind  Jonea  Iweotj.    And  how  many  did  Jack»n  taka  V    Oh,  he  'a  caU, 
be  'd  only  take  one,  piovkied  I  'd  iwap  horMa  with  him. 

2.  In  poker,  to  have  a  good  hand  cold  is  to  hare  it  dealt  you  at 
the  start,  without  having  (o  draw  new  cards. 

8.  Distant.  Said  of  one  who,  in  play  hunting  to  find  the  thing 
concealed,  is  remote  from  it.  New  England. 
Cold  aa  PresbTtarUn  Charltj.  A  relic  of  the  dislike  had  towards 
Preabyterians  when  Episcopacy  wae  established  in  Virginia  by  law, 
and  the  leaders  of  Virginia  society  sympathized  with  the  English 
Presbyterians,  especially  as  Cromwell  and  the  other  Puritans  about 
1640-1645  were  known  as  Presbyterians. 

They  are  eM  at  Prabyttria*  rharily,  and  mean  enough  to  pnt  the  ann  in 
ccltpee,  are  the  English.  —  Sam  Stick  in  En^ad. 

Why,  ColDDel,  the  river  in  pnttty  considerable  for  ■  ran  j  hot  the  water  is  coot 
oi  Pnisterian  dutrily  —  CnckeWt  Tour. 

It  was  common  in  England,  particularly  during  and  after  Crom- 
well's time,  to  ridicule  the  Presbyterians;  thus  Hudibraa  says;  — 
When  thou  at  any  thing  wonld'at  rail, 
Thon  mak'at  Preabyleiy  Ihy  scale. 
Aa  it  Presbytery  were  a  i>landard 
To  aixe  wbalever's  to  be  aUndeied. 

Part  L  Canto  1. 
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Cold  Bread.  The  adjeotiTe  eold  U  constantl;  applied  to  bread  Uiat 
ia  not  cold  at  all,  but  simply  not  hot;  also,  to  stale  bread. 

Cold  Blaw,    See  Kool  Slaa. 

Cold  Bore.  An  eruption  usuallj  about  the  month,  and  generally 
accompanyiDg  a,  cold  in  the  head. 

CoUapai^.    Collapt;  coUapeion. 

Uao;  ctnigTRoU  uriviug  M  that  aUM  oC  coOapnlg  ternttA  flkt  broke  at>j«d  at 
Los  Angelei  becaiuB  tbejr  could  not  go  on.  —  Sati  Franeitco  pt^tr. 

Collar,     To  tntar  tht  collar.    To  be  under  the  control  of  another;  to 

be  subject  to. 

So,  when  one  'a  choia  to  CoDgreia,  «  aoon  ez  he  '>  In  it, 
A  collar  groRB  riybt  round  bia  neck  En  ■  minnet. 

LoKtB,  Tht  Biglom  Prycn. 
CollardB.     A  corruption  ot  Colewort,  a  kind  of  cabbage  grown  in  the 
South,  the  leaves  of  which  do  not  form  a  close  head,  and  which  are 
much  naed  as  "greens."    In  the  South  they  are  called  coliards. 
"  Bacon  and  collarda  "  are  a  universal  diah  there. 

Tie  poor  tnuh  wbo  rcratcbed  a  bare  tubuatence  from  a  aorrr  patch  at  baaiu 
and  eollardt.»ad  the  slagt^ringbutly,  oho  did  not  condeacend  to  do  an  j  thing. — 
aHmon,  iff  Southtm  Fi-icadt,  p.  54. 

In  England,  young  cabbage  is  called  coletcoH.- 
How  lumipa  hide  Ihcir  awelliug  headn  below, 
And  how  Iha  cloaing  to/evorfj  upwards  grow.  —  Oay, 

Collarettft    (Fr.)     A  peculiar  shaped  collar  of  muslin,  lace,  or  linen 

worn  by  ladles. 
Colonel    A  title  of  courtesy.     There  ia  a  great  fondness  in  the  West 

and  South  for  the  higher  military  titles,  but  particularly  for  that  of 

Colonel.    New  England,  too,  may  be  charged  with  the  same  weal:- 

ness. 
A  friend  has  related  to  roe  the  following  anecdote:  — 

A  gentleman  had  lakcn  a  flue  itallion  to  a  fair  in  Kentucky,  and  waa  raoaived 
with  srral  cordialily  and  re*pecl.  He  had  never  held  any  military  rank,  and 
noticing  that  he  waa  addreaaed  by  every  one  aa  Colonel,  although  olhera  ot  the 
parly  were  not,  he  inquired  the  reason,  and  rcteii-ed  Iho  following  nply; 
"Well,  air,  Cabmtl,  air,  is  a  title  o(  courtesy;  and  here  in  Kentucky,  air,  wa 
always  give  it  to  any  gentleman  who  keeps  a  hotel  or  owns  a  ilud  boras,  air." 

Cold  Flour,  A  preparation  made  of  Indian  com  (maize)  parched 
and  pulrerixed,  mixed  with  one-third  its  quantity  of  sugar.  Two 
or  three  teaapoonfula  of  this  comptound  atirred  in  a  glass  of  water 
wilt  answer  for  a  meal  when  fond  is  scarce.     See  Nocake  and  Pinole. 

Collect.  (Du.  kolk,  a  pit,  a  lake.)  A  pond  supplied  by  rain;  a 
water-puddle.     New  York.     That  portion  of  the  city  of  New  toA 
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now  occupied  by  the  "  Tombs,"  the  "  Five  Pointa,"  and  Ticinity, 
was  formerly  known  aa  "  The  Collect." 
Collector.     There  are  three  principal  officers  in  each  of  the  lar^  Cua- 
tom  Houses  in  this  country,  the  Collector,  Kaval  Officer,  and  Sur- 

It  ii  lb«  dul7  of  th(  coUtdor  lo  receive  all  nuniteala,  nporti,  and  documenti 
required  to  be  made  or  eihibEled  on  Ihe  enlrj- of  any  vewel  or  c«Tgo;  rttonl  all 
manifenb,  Knd,  toother  with  the  luirsi  oOicer,  estiinate  the  ■mount  of  dulie* 
p*r>b1e  on  impnrla.  indoninK  the  same  on  the  respective  enlriet;  receive,  ur 
•ecu™  by  bond,  payment  of  duties;  grant  permita  for  Iba  unlading  or  delivery  of 
imports;  and,  with  the  approbation  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Trtaaury,  employ 
penoaa  aa  iuapecton,  weighera,  gaogan,  measunra,  aadclerki.  —  Act  Marcb  S, 

To  ooUtde.  To  strike  or  dash  against  each  other;  to  strike  or  dash, 
—  followed  by  icilh.  —  Webster.  To  come  into  collision,  particularly 
in  the  case  of  railroad  truna  approaching  each  other  from  opposite 
directions. 

Many  objections  have  been  made  to  the  use  of  this  word,  under 
the  impression  that  it  is  new  and  coined  for  the  occasion ;  but  it  has 
long  been  iisad  by  English  writers  precisely  in  the  sense  now  used 
when  speaking  of  collisions  of  railway  trains. 

Th«  fliute  tliat  hide 
The  neda  of  fin,  thui  toa»d  in  air,  aitUdt. 

Drydtn,  (hid,  UtHm.,  b.  sr. 
na  outward  [ayre],  being  stmcka  or  coOidtd  by  a  tolid  body,  itill  itrikee  the 
neztayre.  — ShtIoii,  Aiiaiomg  of  if  daiuAolj  11632),  p.  SIl. 

Colored.  A  term  applied  to  persons  who  have  Negro  blood  in  their 
Teins.     They  are  called  "  people  of  color,"  "  colored  people," 

Comb.     A  ridge  or  hill ;  a  bluff. 

Tba  poiilion  of  Dmiy'i  Bluff  posseuea  ■  natural  strength.  .  .  ■  The  turD  of 
the  river  that  brings  lb>  boata  in  sight  is  only  600  yards  disCanL  The  bluS  is  a 
high  ridge  or  eomt.  —  Richmond  Eaqmrtr,  Hay  19, 1803. 

To  oom«.  To  make  come,  in  Western  parlance,  applied  to  game, 
means  to  bring  it  down  with  your  rifle. 

WcIU  them  Engllah  are  darned  fooli,  they  can't  Bx  >  rifl«  any  ways ;  but  that 
one  did  ahoot  "sonn;"  leastwise,  iemsde  it  throw  plamb-cenlre.  He  made  the 
bnffn  ami,  he  did,  and  tout  well  at  Paimee  Fork  too.  — A^.  T.  Spirit  of  At 

To  mate  drunk  eome  means  to  produce  intoxication. 
To  oome  arooad.     To  coax,  wheedle,  entice.     To  get  around  is  used 
in  the  same  sense. 

and  ntaking 
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Mrred  thit  "liirea  oeacMuntable  to  her  Uwt  lodi  •  propar  nic«  jwrngmanu 
Hr.  Paddelford  could  be  pervailed  on  to  go  ind  uuny  Hch  >  gil  u  OM  ScUj 
Ann  Lynes."  "  Uul  yel,"  she  cominued, »  Ihough  >be  h»d  rtflecl^d  iurtlier  on 
the  aubiecl,  "loa  lell  you  howit'i  bU  been  brougbc  aboaC;  they're  coih 
nnnoKf  IhMl  yoong  nun,  Ihe;'  've  a/iat  artmmi  him.  Oh,  don't  I  know  Ibat  old 
Uts,  Lrona,"  (she  munt  Sally  Aun'a  molher,}  "she  'a  conning  aa  a  shark." 

To  oome  in  wltli.  To  bear,  bring  forth,  hftve.  "  The  mare  will 
come  in  next  summer."  "  The  cow  cornea  in  with  a  calf  in  good 
time."    Connecticut. 

To  oome  It  atrong.    To  work  vigorouslj. 

Alluding  to  the  Cbinauau  Ah  Siug,  when  playing  enchre,  Bret 
Uart«  saj'8 :  — 

In  hit  ilcera  which  irere  long 

He  had  twenty-foui  packa, 
Wbicb  was  coining  it  ilront/, 

Yet  I  Mate  but  the  facu.  -  The  Beall,em  Chintt. 

To  oome  out,  1.  An  expression  u^ed  among  certain  religious  eothu- 
Biaats,  meaning  to  make  an  open  profes^iton  of  religion. 

I  enperknced  religion  alone  oC  bi 
apecial  «flur1s  ia  }(Teat  Lbingn,  —  evv 
Widow  Btdutt  Paptrt,  p.  108. 

2.  "  How  did  you  come  o\d1"  meana,  how  did  you  fare  in  your 
undertaking  ?  Come  off  would  be  more  agreeable  to  English  usage. 
To  come  out  at  ike  lillle  end  of  Ike  horn  means  to  fare  badly,  to  fail. 


8.  A  young  lady  when  she  first  maLea  her  appearance  in  eocietj 
ia  Bud  to  come  out. 


Come-Ontws.  Thb  name  has  been  applied  to  a  considerable  number 
of  persons  in  Tarioua  parts  of  tlie  Northern  States,  principally  in 
New  Eugland,  who  have  recently  come  out  of  the  various  religious 
denominations  with  which  they  hare  been  connected;  hence  the 
name.  They  have  not  themselrea  assumed  any  diatinctiTa  oigani- 
Eation.  They  have  no  creed,  believing  that  every  one  should  be 
left  free  to  bold  such  opinions  on  religious  subjects  as  he  pleases, 
without  being  held  accountable  for  the  same  to  any  human 
authority. 

They  hold  a  diversity  of  opinions  on  many  points,  —  some  believ- 
ing in  the  divine  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures,  and  otheia  that  Uiey 
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ife  but  hamAn  compositions.  Thej  beliere  Jesus  Christ  to  have 
been  a  divinely  inspired  teacher,  and  his  religion  a  revelation  of 
etanial'truth ;  that,  according  to  his  teachings,  true  religion  consists 
in  parity  of  heart,  holiness  of  life,  and  not  in  opinions;  that  Chris- 
tjanitj,  as  it  existed  in  Christ,  is  a  life  ratlier  than  a  belief.  — 
Evam'i  Hitlory  of  Religions,  with  Addiliont  bg  on  American  Editor. 

I  am  ■  Cbriatiu  nuu  of  th»  Met  ulled  aHnt-ouUn,  and  have  had  «xperieace  | 
and  wben  I  meet  the  brethien,  sometimea  I  ipeak  a  word  in  seaioa —  B.  SUck, 
Bummffalmre. 

Id  describing  Harry  Franco,  Mr.  Lowell  says,  he  — 

Is  half  upright  Quaker,  half  downright  Come-ouler, 
Lovca  Freedom  too  well  to  go  itark  mad  about  bet. —  Failt /or  Critiet. 
To  ooma  ovar.     To  eomt  over,  or  come  it  over  one,  means  to  get  the 

advantage  of  one.    Vulgar. 
To  ooDM  np  to  tlw  Challt.    To  come  up  to  the  mark,  ■'.  e.  to  do  one's 

duty,  fulfil  one's  promises. 
To  coma  apon  tlM  Town.   To  be  supported  at  the  public  charge,  or  in 
the  poor-house.     Common  in  all  parts  of  New  England. 

T«  come  Mpon  (Ac  Umm,  in  America,  doei  not  mean  pieciaely  Ihe  nme  thtag 
a*  fur  a  ladv  to  come  upon  the  town  in  London.  It  is  like  a  poor  person  in  Eng- 
land nmiiB^  upon  litparitll,  or  becoming  B  public  charge.  —  ^ul;  lo  Iht  EngltMk 
ed.a/  itcFit^  (1792),  p.  10,  at  the  linea  (referring  to  (he  debte  of  "Mother 
BritUD"}!  — 

And  now  't  wta  thonghl,  lo  high  the^  'd  grown, 
Bha  'd  break,  and  comt  i^m  Ike  town. 

Comlnc-out  BtuidcT.  TTie  day  on  which  a  new-married  couple  made 
their  first  appearance  at  church ;  usually,  the  Sunday  after  the  wed- 
ding. "  This  custom  continued  more  than  a  century  after  1719 
[when  MaUier  mentioned  it].  It  was  termed  '  coming  out  groom 
and  bride.'  It  still  remains  in  many  peaces." — Judd's  Hadlty, 
p.  244. 

Comauuider.     A  beetle  or  wooden  maul.     New  York. 

Coinmi>aloiiAi'.  1.  A  government  officer,  the  next  in  rank  to  a  Secre- 
tary. Thus  the  Conaainsioner  al  patents,  the  Commistioner  ai  the 
Land  Office,  and  the  Comminioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  are  subordi- 
nates of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

2.  Corporator :  corporate  members  of  the  A.  B.  C.  F.  M. 

efor 


Commoa  Doinga.    Originally  employed  in  the  West  to  designate 
plain  or  common  food  in  opposition  to  dainties,  but  now  applied  to 
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persona,  actioas,  or  things  io  gener&l  of  »n  inferior  kind.    Sea 

Chicken  Fixittgt. 
Commnalty  is  by  some  personii  nsed  u  is  "society,"  for  peraons, 

neighborhood,  &C.,  —  without  the  definite   article  preAxed.      See 

Feli'$  EecUi.  HM.  of  N.  E. 
CompualTe.     CorapnsHionating.    (Sp.  compasivo.)  —  C.  A.  Goodrich. 
CompleotBd.    Of  a  certain  complexion,  colored  in  the  face.    Western. 

"niml  Imd.T  is  Tnif;hlY  pale  tompltcted,  I'm  kfeard  she'*  coDiumpUd;  itui'i 
■Iway)  compUining  nf  some  taitery.  —  IVulem  Skeidie4. 

Vou  're  mher  dirk  ampUcttd,  and  blue  i>  a  trying  color  far  dark  skina.  — 
Widoa  BtdaU  Papirt. 

Compliment.     A  prenent.    South- western. 

Compos.  Sane;  of  Boundmind;  compos  mentis.  "Heisnot  c«nipui." 

Litchfield,  Conn. 
Concageat.     A  name  applied  to  the  small  lisards  and  aalamanders  of 

the  United  States. 
To  oonoolt.   (Pron.  connate  hy  thoKC  who  use  the  word.)    To  form  an 
idea  ;  to  think.     An  old  English  word,  but  now  obsolete.    It  is  pre- 
served in  the  interior  parts  of  New  England;  as,  "She  conceited 
she  would  go; "  t.  a.,  she  thought  utrongly  of  goiog, 

ThOM  whote  .  .  .  Tulgai  apprehension B  oncrit  butlowof  mitrimonial  purpDMt. 
—  MiUon. 

Twice-Uid  ditbM  I  C(n  stand :  silt  tltii  and  rom  hrtf  twice  laid  I  sointtimea 
comaU  is  as  good  aa  when  it  vai  flnt  conked.  —  Sam  Slick,  Witt  Saai,  p.  13. 

ConoBin.    In  mercantile  usi^^,  an  establishment  or  firm  for  the 
transaction  of  businewi.     It  is  provincial  in  England  and  Ireland, 
where  it  denotes  a  small  estate;  business. 
Conoerued.     1.   (Pron.  contarneii,')   A  euphonistic  Yankeeiem,  equi- 
valent to  deuced,  devilish,  i.  e.  very  greatly. 
3.   Sorrowful,  distressed;  as,  "  Concerned  for  his  soul." 
You  can  keep  your  money.     I  'ni  cmuanuJ  mttv  for  it,  but  I  mnil  taka  tblt 
ar  yaller  gal  back  with  me.  —  A  Sti-af  Ttnkte  in  Texat,  p.  III. 

Concession.     A  subdivision  of  townships  in  Canada,  along  each  of 

which  is  a  road. 
Couok.     A  wrecker.    The  same  as  Conk  and  Konck. 

A  XeKTO  on  this  Ksv,  familiarly  called  Old  Sandy,  in  a  more  succn>*ful  cuM- 
valor  of  the  soli  than 'ail  the  rellel  conda  together.  —  A'.  ¥.  THiufW,  Not.  ST, 
1S61,  LUt  from  Ktg  IFtri. 

Concoa.  The  butternut.  So  called  (or  oftener  pronounced  as  the 
word  coni/ner),  and  thus  written  and  printed  in  Essex  County,  Uasi. 
Perhaps  of  Indian  origin. 
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Tooondnot,  instead  of  "  lo  conduct  one' t  itlf; "  leaTing  out  the  reflex- 
ive pronoun.  This  offeusive  barbarism  ia  happily  confined  to  New 
England,  where  it  is  common  both  in  speech  and  writing.  Like 
some  other  expressions  in  the  same  predicament,  it  has  received  the 
tacit  sanction  of  Dr.  WebBhr,  himself  a  New  England  man. 

Condnotor.  The  man  who  takes  tliefare,  and  has  charge  generally 
of  a  railroad  train. 

Coneatoga  Horaa.  A  heavy  draught  horse  well  known  in  the  States 
of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania.  Before  the  introduction  of  railroads, 
Uiese  horses  were  the  great  carriers  of  produce  from  the  interior  of 
Pennsylvania  to  the  sea-board.  Six  and  sometimes  more  of  these 
noble  animab,  attached  to  a  huge,  white-topped  wagon,  were  a 
marked  feature  in  the  landscape  of  this  State.  They  originated  in 
Pennsylvania  towards  the  close  of  the  last  century,  and  are  believed 
to  have  descended  from  a  mixture  of  the  Flemish  cart-horse  with  an 
English  breed.  —  Herbert,  Horse  and  Honemanskip. 

Conttatoga  Wagon.  -A  wagon  of  the  kind  described  in  the  preceding 
article,  first  made  in  Conestoga,  Lancaster  County,  Penn. 

The  TMt,  white-toppsd  wagons,  draim  by  inperb  leami  ot  (he  italely  ConalO' 
gat,  were  [once]  >  dintinguiibiiig  future  of  that  grttt  igriculcursl  Sole. — 
JttuuHft,  Tkt  HarK,  p.  SI. 

Confectioner.     Used  in  this  country  pretty  much  in  the  sense  of  the 
English  poiirg-cook.    In  England,  a  confectioner  never  sells  cakes, 
ice-crBain,  &c. 
Confoctloiiory.    In  the  SoulJi-west  and  some  parte  of  the  West,  a 

bar-room. 
Confederate.     One  who  lives  in,  pertaining  to,  the  so-called  Southern 

Confederacy. 
Confederate  Statea.      The  terra  a-ssuraed  by  the  government  of 
Southern  States  on  seceding  from  the  United  States. 
Uumh :  for  the  Soiilhem  CtMfidemti  Stata, 

Wilh  her  birnifr  uf  wtille,  red,  and  blue ; 
Hamh!  for  her  daaKhten,  the  fairest  on  earth, 
And  her  torn  ever  loyal  and  true. 

Sfatoit,  Soalhent  Poemj  of  the  War.  p.  41. 
ConfereQQs.     The  name  of  a  religious  body  or  association. 

In  the  published  report  of  the  Providence  Annual  Conference  held 
at  New  Bedford,  its  name  is  used  as  follows  without  the  article,  the 
same  as  we  speak  of  Congress. 

Lul  evenlDg  it  waa  lanonnced  that  Coit/irtnet  vould  make  a  finaj  adioum- 
nent  Ibia  morning.  .  .  .  Not  because  they  wish  Con/ertace  to  close,  but  because 
of  the  iDtenating  character  of  certain  fealores  of  thja  liat  aisembiing  of  Cotfef 
MCa.  —  Cur.  afPraMtnu  PrtM. 


Coiifar«iio«-HonM.     A  chapel  for  week-daj  leli^ous  worship,  fea. 

Connecticut. 
Confersnoe-Meattng.     An  assembly  in  which  prayer  and  ezhortft- 

tiona  are  made;  a  lecture-room  for  religious  societiei.    New  Eng- 

ConfareDoe-Room.     A  room  for  conference  and  prayer,  and  for  the 

pastor's  less  formal  addresses. 
Confidence  Man.    One  who  by  plausible  stories  and  falsehoods,  or 
by  assurance,  obtaiua  the  oonftdeuce  of  kind-hearted  people. 

This  well-known  phra.'w  is  said  to  have  thus  origiuated:  A  few 
years  ago,  a  man  in  New  York,  well  dressed,  and  of  exceedingly 
genteel  manners,  went  about  saying,  in  a  very  winning  manner,  to 
almost  every  gentleman  he  met,  "Have  you  confidence  enough  in 
me,  an  entire  stranger,  to  lend  me  five  dollars  for  an  hour  or  two?  " 
In  this  way,  he  got  a  good  deal  of  money,  and  came  to  be  generally 
known  in  the  courts  and  elsewhere  as  "  the  confidence  man.'" 

CongreiB.  This  term  is  applied  by  us  especially  to  three  differently 
constituted  bodies  of  representatives  of  the  people  that  have  suc- 
ceeded each  other  in  the  government  of  the  country.  The  first  is 
the  Conlinenlal  Congress,  assembled  in  1774,  and  which  conducted 
the  national  affairs  until  near  the  close  of  the  Revolution.  The 
second  is  the  Federal  CongreiK,  which  met  under  the  Articles  of 
Confederation,  adopted  ilarcb,  1781,  and  ruled  the  country  till  1789. 
The  third  is  the  Coagrets  of  lite  United  States,  which  first  met  under 
the  Constitution,  on  the  4th  of  March,  1780. 

CongresBlonol.     Pertaining  to  a  congress,  or  to  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States;  as.  Congressional  debates.  —  Webster. 
Th«  omijranonal  iimtilulion  of  Amphictyona,  in  Gnrce. —  Baiitm. 
Th«  canflivt  betwMO  Cangremimnl  uid  Stale  authority  originBtcd  with  Uw 
creation  of  tiiore  luthoritiFs.  —  MariSaa,  Life  of  W'aihingtm. 

Congressman.    A  member  of  Congress. 

QMt  connreumra,  my  dear  hesnr*,  whst  »rB  Ihpy  ?  NolhinR  but  bioodsucksra 
upon  the  cheek  of  tlie  United  Sutes.  Th»v  Ulk  and  drink  for  eitfht  dullan  a 
day,  and  you  liava  to  aUnd  the  (real.  -  Doe'i  Bemurnt,  Vol.  III.  p.  137. 

From  the  ballad  of  the  "  Sharp  Congressman,"  in  "  Vanity 
Fair,"  1883:  — 

Not  a  Irisker  trade  was  going 
Wottli  knowing  or  ahowing 
Thau  that  fnim  contract!  growing 

To  Ihe  aiiarp  Cengraman. 

Conlacker.     A  counterfeiter  of  coin. 
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Conneotloii.  *^  In  this  connection,**  In  connection  with  this  subject. 
A  New  England  phrase,  used  to  such  a  degree  that  it  has  become 
quite  shocking  to  nervous  people. 

Conner.     See  BurgalL 

Conniption  Fit.  This  term  is  exclusively  used  by  the  fair  sex,  who 
can  best  explain  its  meaning.  £x. :  '*  George,  if  you  keep  coming 
home  so  late  to  dinner,  I  shall  have  a  conniption,^*  As  near  as 
I  can  judge,  conniption  Jits  are  tantrums  or  hysterics. 

Sam  Slick,  in  his  visit  to  a  ''  female  college,^*  made  proposals  to  the  ^'presi* 
dentress/*  which  she  at  first  imagined  was  for  her  hand.  On  discovering  her 
error,  she  fainted  and  fell  into  a  conniption  Jit,  —  Nature  and  Human  Nature, 

Conaequentioas.     Affectedly  great ;  pompous;  pretending  to  impor- 
tance.    New  England. 
ConaequentioaBneBs.     That  quality  which  is  characteristic  of  a  con- 
sequentious  person. 

He  rides  at  the  State*s  expense  upon  steamboats  and  railroad  cars,  seeking  in 
all  places  to  impress  upon  beholders  an  idea  of  his  mighty  contequentioutaesi.  — 
N.  Y.  Herald,  April  26, 1862. 

Considerable.  1.  A  good  deal.  Tliis  word  is  frequently  used  in  the 
following  manner  in  the  Northern  States:  *^  He  is  considerable  of  a 
surveyor;  "  **  Considerable  of  it  may  be  found  in  the  country."  — 
Pickering. 

Parson  Tuttle  *8  considerable  of  a  man ;  but  in  my  opinion  he  won*t  never  be 
able  to  hold  a  candle  to  Elder  Sniffles.  —  Widow  Bedott  Papers,  p.  128. 

2.  Pretty,  considerably.     A  common  vulgarism. 

A  body  has  to  stir  about  considerable  smart  in  this  country,  to  make  a  livin*, 
I  tell  you.  —  Sam  Slick  in  England,  ch.  6. 

To  oonsociate.  To  unite  in  an  assembly  or  convention,  as  pastors 
and  messengers  or  delegates  of  churches.  —  Webster, 

Consooiation.  Fellowship  or  union  of  churches  by  their  pastors  and 
delegates ;  a  meeting  of  the  pastors  and  delegates  of  a  number  of 
Congregational  Churches,  for  aiding  and  supporting  each  other,  and 
forming  an  advisory  council  in  ecclesiastical  affairs.  —  Webster, 
Consociation  of  churches  is  their  mutual  and  solemn  agreement  to 
exercise  communion  in  such  acts  as  aforesaid,  amongst  themselves, 
with  special  reference  to  those  churches,  &c.  —  Result  oj  the  Synods 
1662. 

Constable.  Mr.  Webster  notices  the  following  distinction  between 
the  application  of  this  word  in  England  and  in  the  United  States: 
**  In  England  there  are  high  constables,  petty  constables,  and  con- 
stables of  London.     In  the  United  States,  constables  are  town  or  city 
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officera  of  the  peace,  with  powers  siniilar  tA  thoae  poseaesed  b;  the 

couBtablea  in  Great  Britain."  Mr.  Pickering  aaja  that,  "  in  maoy 
of  the  cities,  boroug-hs,  and  other  locnl  juriadictiona  in  England,  they 
have  peace  officers  called  conslablei,  whose  powers  are  not  materially, 
if  at  all,  different  from  those  uf  our  constables." 
Conatitnted  Aathoritlem.  The  ofScera  of  government  collectiTely,  in 
a  kingdom,  city,  town,  &c.  This  expression  has  been  adopted  by 
some  of  our  writers  from  tiie  vocabulaj^  of  the  French  Revolution. 
—  Picturing. 

Ndlhrr  could  hr  perceln  danger  (o  liberty  except  from  the  mmiiimitd  antior- 
iliet,  and  tapecUllj  f rom  Ibe  exrcutive.  — ifarduilfM  SFiuliiiiglon. 

ConatltiitlonBllty.  Used  chiefly  in  political  language,  to  signify  the 
state  of  being  ^preeable  to  the  constitution  of  a  State  or  ot  the 
United  States. 

The  nrgument  upnn  IhipquHlionhu  nalDrell/ divided  ilnelf  intotiro  parte,  (be 
one  nf  eiptditMy,  (he  other  of  tontlilutitmaUl;/.  —  Dcbatti  in  Ctmgrta  in  1809. 

The  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  (he  Uni(ed  3ta(ei  have  the  power  ol  deter- 
mining (lie  dmUituiii/nalilji  of  lawn.  —  Wtbtltr. 
To  ooDtemplata.     To   conaider  or  have  in  view,   '\a  reference  to  a 
future  act  or  event;  to  intend.  —  Websier.     This  sense  of  the  word 
is  not  found  in  Johnson  or  Richardson. 

It  a  treaty  contains  an;  stipulatjana  which  cmiiemjAalt  a  atate  of  lUtDre  war.  — 
KaU't  CommtJtlaiiti. 

Continental.  A  word  much  used  during  the  Revolution  to  designate 
what  appertained  to  the  Colouies  as  a  wliole.  This  originated  before 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  wheti  tlie  l«rm  "  United  States  " 
wa»  employed;  yet  conlinental,  variously  applied,  was  used  during 
the  war,  as  "  coniinenlal  troops,"  "  canlinrnlal  money,"  &c.  Mr, 
Irving,  in  his  Life  of  Washington,  in  apeaking  of  the  organization 
of  the  American  army,  says;  "  Many  still  clung  to  the  idea  that  in 
all  these  proceedings  they  were  merely  opposing  the  measures  of  the 
ministry,  and  not  the  authority  of  the  crown ;  and  thus  the  army 
before  Ucaton  was  designated  as  the  Coniinenlal  army,  in  contra- 
distinction to  that  under  G«neral  G^e,  which  was  called  the  Min- 
isterial army." 

This  word  will  remind  every  one  of  the  famous  reply  of  Colonel 
Ethan  Allen,  when  asked  by  what  authority  he  summoned  Fort 
Ticonderoga  to  surrender.  "  I  demand  it,"  said  lie,  "  in  the  name 
of  the  great  Jehovah  and  of  the  Condnenlal  Congress !  " 

Contrabands.  Negro  alaves,  first  so  called  by  General  B.  F.  Butter, 
and  treated  as  Conlrabnndof  War.  The  history  of  the  application 
of  the  term  is  u  follows:  — 
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The  estAblishmeiit  of  a.  military  post  by  General  Bntler  at  New- 
port News,  OQ  the  22d  May,  1861,  threw  the  white  inhabitantH  of 
Hninpton  into  such  alarm  that  most  of  them  prepared  for  flight,  and 
mauy  left  their  homes  the  same  night.  "  In  the  confusion,  three 
!>egroee  escaped,  and,  making  their  way  across  the  bridges,  gave 
themselves  up  to  a  Union  Picket,  Baying  that  their  master,  Colonel 
Mallory,  was  about  to  remove  them  to  North  Carolina  to  work  upon 
rebel  fortifications  there.  .  .  .  They  were  brought  to  Fortress 
Monroe,  and  the  otrounistance  was  reported  to  the  genera]  in  the 
morning.  He  questioned  each  of  them  separately,  and  the  truth  of 
their  story  became  manifest.  He  needed  laborers.  He  was  aware 
that  the  rebel  batteries  that  were  rising  around  him  were  the  work 
chiefly  of  slaves,  without  whose  assistance  they  could  not  have  been 
erected  in  time  to  give  him  trouble.  He  wished  to  keep  these  men. 
The  garrison  wished  them  kept.  The  country  would  have  deplored 
or  resented  the  sending  of  them  away.  If  they  had  been  Colonel 
Mallory's  horses,  or  Colonel  Mallory's  spades,  or  Colonel  Mallory'a 
percussion-caps,  he  would  have  seized  them,  and  used  them,  without 
hesitation.  Why  not  property  more  valuable  for  the  purposes  of  the 
rebellion  than  any  other?  He  pronounced  the  electric  words;  'These 
men  are  Contrahand  of  War.  Set  them  at  work.*  "  —  Parian,  General 
BuHrr  in  Nete  Orleant,  and  SIxIch  o/Precious  Career,  p.  127. 

The  escaped  Negroes  had  scarcely  befen  set  at  work,  when  an 
interview  was  requested  by  some  of  the  Confederate  officers  with 
General  Butler.  At  this  interview,  the  question  of  these  slaves  was 
discussed.  General  Butler  said:  "Ishall  detain  the  Negroes  as 
mniraband  of  tear.  You  are  using  them  upon  your  batteries.  It  is 
merely  a  question  whether  they  shall  be  used  for  or  against  the 
government."  .  .  .  "  I  greatly  need  the  labor  which  has  providen- 
(ially  fallen  into  my  hands;  but  if  Colonel  Slallory  [the  owner]  will 
come  into  the  fort  and  take  the  oath  of  alle^ance  to  the  United 
States,  he  shall  have  his  Negroes,  and  I  will  endeavor  to  hire  them 


Butler  prononnced  the  inigic  word  **  CoBlrabanJ,"  «nd  suminoned  the  Negro 
Into  the  •rena.  .  .  .  CotHrabaiid  a  >  bid  word.  »oA  m»y  be  •  bad  Uw,  but  it  la 
wonh  all  the  CDnitituIion  i  for  in  a  momant  of  critical  emergency  it  aumrooned 
the  laving  element*  into  (he  natianai  arena,  and  it  ahowed  the  governmeat  how 
tir  (he  Kund  Sbi«  of  the  nalioo  extended.  —  Spetth  of  WtndtU  PhiUipi. 

I  've  jait  come  from  Tirftlany, 
Dst  good  ole  Southern  Uod ; 
a  ilmple  picaninn 
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A  Hcah  aoldiar  took  mj  hud, 

"Come  flght  wid  u»,"  M.Ti  be. 

Sk^t  I.  "  I  'm  but  ■  cattraband. 

But  you  don't  decenion  we." 

So*g,  The  fititUigtnt  Cimlroiaid. 
I  oWDfd  1  hundred  nigjtern, 

All  loaDd  Md  likely  workinft  huida, 
Worth  very  preliy  6ggen, 
But  now  (hey  're  amtniinnrf*. 

The  Plaint  of  the  PlanUr,  Vanitg  Fair. 
Oood-cveruDK,  itbite  folkt,  bere  am  I  from  old  Tirginny  sbon, 
A  regular  living  specimen  of  a  rontrntand  ofanr. 

Bong.  Tki  ffapps  ConirtAatid. 
Dai'a  a  mighty  funouB  HvJittr  in  de  'panmenl  of  the  Souf, — 

An'  be  gubbenia  all  ob  Dixie,  »»  yuu  knov. 
An'  ht  Ia1k<  to  de  darkiea  by  de  wonlx  of  hia  mouf,  — 
Sayin':  "Niggen,  you>  al  liberty  togol" 
Ton  may  lay  doom  df  fbobel  an'  de  hoe-o-o  I 
You  may  dan™  wid  de  fiddle  an"  de  bow-, 
Dai  1*  no  moR  cotton  fur  de  cmtmbind  to  pick, 
Dar  ii  no  mora  cotton  for  to  mow. 

Cturrat.  —  Den  lay  down,  fe. 

Nta  York  Sunday  Timti,  1869. 
Although  to  General  Butler  has  been  ascribed  the  honor  of  the 
invention  ot  the  term  "  contraband  "  to  slaves  in  the  time  of  war,  it 
had  previously  been  applied  to  Negroeo  in  Africa  by  Captain  Canot. 
Speaking  of  the  sale  of  Negroes  by  gorernmeut  officers  and  agents  on 
the  west  coast  of  Africa,  he  remarks:  — 

It  iaoven  Mid  tbat  the  Captain-General  himi<eir  is  (omelimes  pment  in  the 
unctuaiy,  and,  after  a  familiar  I'hat  alwut  the  happy  landing  of  the  contraband, 

amoke  of  a  fragrant  cigar.—  Tatnfy  Yean  in  an  African  Crviser,  18M,  p.  108. 

Conbaptlon.    Contrivance,  device.    A  factitious  word  in  frequent 

Conttlwe.  The  use  of  this  word  in  the  sense  of  to  do  or  perform  any 
thing  by  conttdvance  is  perhaps  peculiar  to  America.  It  is  noticed 
by  Dr.  Witherspoon,  in  the  "  Uruid  Letters."  I  have  never  heard 
it  in  New  £agliuid. 

Rash  mortali,  etc  you  take  a  wife, 
Conlrire  your  pile  to  U»l  for  life. 

B.  FTnntUn,  Poor  RkhnnTt  Almaiine/er  April,  ITM. 
I  am  rorry  for  the  accident  of  your  ton'a  cuptlvity.  .  .  .  Any  bard  money 
which  you  may  be  able  to  tons-aid  to  me,  or  Mr.  'Hlghman  (who  in  of  my  family), 
ahall  be  coiKnW  to  him,  bywmemeanii  or  other. —/,(«er /row  Gtntral  WaA- 
inglon  to  Mn.  Grayrfon  ( Qniydon'i  Memoin\  p.  399. 

The  expression  is  oominoa  amoi^  a  portion  of  our  countrymen. 
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and  is  not  Duosaal,  itisbeliered,  inNewEogland.  —  AVttjr  £^<fttor, 
on  tkt  above. 
TO  convene.    This  is  used  in  some  porta  of  New  England  in  a  veiy 

strange  sense;  that  is,  lo  he  convenient, &t, or  suitable.  Ex.:  "This 
road  will  convene  the  public,"  i.  «.  will  be  convenient  for  the  public. 
The  word,  however,  is  nseif  only  by  the  illiterate.  —  Pickering. 

Convenient,  used  to  signify  '•  near  at  hand,"  "  easy  of  access,"  is'  an 
Irishitim  frequently  pointed  out  by  English  critics,  which  found  its 
way  even  into  President  Polk's  last  message,  where  it  is  applied  to 
timber  for  ship-building  in  the  neighborhood  of  San  Francisco. 

Convention.  An  assembly  of  delegat«s  to  accomplish  some  specific 
object,  civil,  political,  or  ecclesiastical.  —  Webster. 

Convaiaatlonallat,  improperly  used  for  coneeriationitl,  or  convener. 

Converaioua-  Bonds  are  frequently  issued  with  a  provision  whereby 
they  can  at  any  moment  bo  exchanged  for  equivalent  stock.  Such 
■ecuritiea  are  called  converlible,  and  the  act  of  substitution  is  styled 
conversion.  —  Medbery,  Men  and  Myileriei  nf  Wall  Street. 

Coodlei.  The  name  of  a  poUtical  sect  in  the  Stat«  of  New  York, 
which  origiuated  in  the  year  1814.  At  that  time,  a  series  of  well- 
written  articles  appeared  in  a  New  York  paper,  signed  AbimeUck 
Coody.  He  professed  to  be  a  mechanic.  "  He  was  a  Federalist,  and 
addressed  himself  principally  to  the  party  to  which  he  belonged. 
He  endeavored  to  show  the  impropriety  of  opposing  the  war,  and 
urged  them  to  come  forward  in  defence  of  their  country.  He  also 
attacked  De  Witt  Clinton  with  great  severity."  The  writer  was 
ascertained  to  be  Mr.  Gulion  C.  Verplanck,  then,  as  now,  distin- 
guished for  bis  talents.  He  was  replied  to  by  a  writer  under  the 
signature  of  "  A  Traveller,"  said  to  be  De  Witt  Clinton,  who  liius 
speaks  of  this  party:  "The  political  sect  called  the  Coodiet,  of 
hybrid  nature,  is  composed  of  the  combined  spawn  of  Federalism 
and  Jacobinism,  and  generat«d  in  the  venomous  passions  of  dis- 
appointment and  revenge,  without  any  definite  character;  neither 
fish  nor  flesh  nor  bird  nor  beast,  but  a  nondescript  made  up  of 
'all  monstrous,  all  prodigious  things.'  "  —  Hananond't  Polit.  UiU. 
of  N.  Y. 
To  oook.  "  To  cook  an  account "  is  equivalent  to  falsify  acoonnta  for 
frandolent  ends.  To  cook  up  a  charge,  in  polite  dialects,  is  to 
invent  some  criminal  accusation  to  get  rid  of  persons  in  any  way 
obnoxious.     Frequently  practised  by  receivers  of  stolen  goods. 

Cookey.  (Dutch,  koekje.)  A  little  coke.  Used  in  New  York  and 
in  New  England.     A  ifev  Year'i  Cookeg  is  a  peculiar  cake  made 
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only  in  New  York,  tmd  at  the  Chriatmas  holidays.  In  the  olden 
time,  each  Tisitor,  on  New  Year's  day,  was  expected  to  take  one 
of  theae  cakes.     The  custom  ia  still  practiaed  to  a  considerablo 

Hn.  Child  Ihinkg  it  but  to  let  th*  little  dean  hiva  their  om  war  io  «tctt 
thing,  and  not  to  give  them  mora  cookia  than  they,  the  deaf  chUdtcn,  deem 
nqniBite.  —  Simday  Mtreury,  If.  T. 

Cook-Hoaae.     1.  House  for  cook's  tise.     Sonthem. 

2.  On  board  of  ships.     The  galley. 
Cooler.     A  drink  of  spirits. 
CooUng-Boaid.     The  board  on  which  a  dead  body  ia  laid  ont.    Fenn- 

sylrania  and  Maryland. 
CoolwoTt.     (Tiarella  cordifolia.)     The  popular  name  of  an  herb,  Vm 

properties  of  which  are  diuretic  and  tonic.     It  is  prepared  for  sale 

by  the  Shakers. 
Cooo.     1.  A  popular  contraction  of  raceoim,  the  name  of  an  animal. 

Autumnal  eve,  when  •hlnei  [he  silver  moon, 
The  hunter  aeekt  to  Hnd  the  falted  coon. 
Hard  chated  and  routed  by  the  hunting  dog, 
He  moanu  a  tree  or  llndt  a  hollaw  log. 

E.  H.  Smith,  SUt.  <if  Black  Saak,  p.  100. 

2.  A  nickname  applied  to  members  of  the  Whig  party,  which 
adopted  the  raccoon  as  an  emblem. 

Democrate,  freemen!  keep  your  eouncH-fireii  brightly  burning.  Let  no  om 
temaiu  liitleta,  or  doubt,  or  heiitate;  "pu^h  on  your  columns,"  root  the  cooiu, 
beat  them.  overwheiiD  them,  and  let  the  welkin  ring  with  the  soul-atirring  tiding! 
that  MnssRchuiette  i>  late,  — tree  from  the  cur«e  of  Whiggery.  —  Button  Poit, 

3.  A  gone  eoon  is  said  of  a  man  whose  ca.se  is  hopeless. 

Cooa'a  Age.     A  long  time;  as,  "  I  have  not  been  there  in  a  coon'i 

The  backwoodsman  )amp9  from  hie  horw,  and,  slapping  the  grare-iooking 

agtt"  and  Ihey  go  in  and  wood  up  [i.e.  drink].  —  A  5(my  Tankit  hi  T'sbu, 
This  child  hain't  had  much  money  in  a  cooii'i  n; e.  —  Southtm  Sittchtt. 
Cooner.     A  common  term,  at  the  South,  for  a  canoe. 
Coonerj.     Whiggery.     See  Coon,  No.  2. 

Demiicrala  of  the  old  Bay  State,  one  charge  more,  and  the  work  is  thoroughly 
done.  "Once  more  lo  the  breach,"  and  jou  will  hear  the  shouts  of  Democratic 
victory  and  the  lamenlations  of  the  vanquished.  We  must  achieve  a  victory,  — 
the  people  must  be  free,  —  coanery  must  fall  with  all  ita  corruptions  and  abomma- 
tione,  never  more  to  rise.  —  Sotton  Pott. 

Coontla  Adka  or  Coontl«  Ghatta.      The  name  of  an  arrow-root 
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prapftrstion  obtained  from  the  root  of  Zamia  itUegrifolia  hj  &€ 
Indians  in  Florida,  where  the  plant  ia  indigenous. 
Cooing  of  Votan.  Collecting  and  confining  them,  sereral  dajrn 
previous  to  an  election,  in  a  houee  or  on  a  vessel  hired  for  the  pur- 
pose. Here  they  are  treated  with  good  liring  and  liquors,  and  at 
a  proper  daj  are  taken  to  the  polls  and  "  voted,"  as  it  is  called,  for 
the  party. 
Coot.  (FulUa.)  The  name  of  a  small  water-fowl  which  lives  in 
marshes,  and,  when  closely  pursued,  buries  its  head  in  the  mud. 
There  is  a  species  of  the  American  eoot  that  resembles  a  duck, 
and  varies  much  from  the  European  bird  of  the  name.  See  Wil- 
son's "Oroith.,"  Vol.  III.  p.  82.  It  is  often  applied  by  us  to  a 
stupid  person;  as,  >'  He  is  a  poor  cool."  Mr.  Halliwell  notices  the 
old  proverbial  saying,  "  As  stupid  as  a  cool." 

Little  cooll  doD't  yon  know  tbc  Bibia  ii  the  best  book  In  tha  world  ?  — Jfon- 
garet,  p.  134. 
Copperliaad.      (Triyonocephnliu    contoririx.)      A   poisonous    serpent, 
nhose  bite  is  considered  as  deadly  as  that  of  the  rattlesnake.     Its 
geographical  rai^  extends  from  45°  north  latitude  to  Florida.     It 
his  various  other  jwpular  names,  as  Copper-belly,  Red  Viper,  Rod 
Adder,  Red  Eye,  Deaf  Adder,  Dumb  Rattlesnake,  Chunk-head. 
The  mower  mowa  od,  though  the  adder  may  writhe. 
And  the  etfiperhtad  curt  round  the  bleeding-  ncylfaB. 
S.  A  venomous  biped,  of  Northern  birth  and  Southern  tendencies ; 
a  term  applied  early  in  the  late  civil  war  to  Northern  sympathizers 
with  the  Confederates;  a  disloyal  person. 

It  is  to  be  settled  whether  Coi^trlitndi  or  loyil  men  an  to  rale  thie  coontr^. 
TbtK  i«  a  perfect  underetanding  between  (he  leading  C<^perieadi  in  the  North 
•od  the  leading  Rebels  in  the  South.  —  GfurtU  BliaU'i  Speteh  in  K-miat,  N.  T. 
TrSmiu,  Feb.  S4, 1863. 

From  one  of  the  best  and  bitterest  political  poems  of  the  late  civil 
war,  entitled  the  "Copperhead,"  by  John  Hopely,  we  select  the 
two  following  verses:  — 


Ai  him  we  call  a  Copptrktad; 
A  draft-evading  Copptrktad ; 
A  rebel-aiding  Co/gierhead ; 
Agrawling.  ilanderjag,  tcowting,  pandering, 
Ticiooe,  Statee-right*  Copperhead. 

ylot. 
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Who  uid  their  juBl  deserts  Ibey  got  7 
The  Korlhem  rebel  Copptrhcad; 

The  widoH-lib«llinK  Co^trktad; 
The  grief-deridjn);'  Copptrhead; 
The  filu,  conspiring,  eity-flring, 
BooIh-admiriDg  Copperhead. 
8.   A  term  of  contempt  with  the  early  Datcb  colonista. 
Theiie  were  Ihe  men  who  Tegeliled  in  [he  mud  along  the  shoraa  of  Pavoni*, 
belog  of  Ihe  race  of  genuins  CrjyttrhiadM.  —  /rviiig,  KnkltrtoAtr. 

CopporheaeUam.     Acts  or  managemeat,  policy  of  CopperheodB;  sym- 
pathy with  inaurractioniste. 

The  celebrated  People'*  Regiment,  Utb  Mew  Tork,  hu  apoken  out  in   the 
matter  of  CupperheadiMm,  —  N.  Y.  Trilmae,  March  11, 1863. 

Coral  Barry.    (SgmphorieaTpui  itilgarii.)     The  Indian  currant  of 

Missouri. 
Cord.     A  large  quantity.    Western. 
Cotdelle,     (French.)    A  tow-line.    Western. 

The  propelling  power  of  the  keel-boat  Ubj  oara,  laita,  aelting  poles,  the  mnlefici 

&•:.  — Flint,  Hit.  of  Mia.  Vntley. 

To  oordelle.     To  dri^  by  a  tow-line.     See  Keel-Boat. 

We  were  obliged  to  cordrSe  the  boat  along  the  left  jhore.  —  Frtvuml'i  Report. 
Corduroj  Road.  A  road  or  causeway  constructed  with  logs  laid  to- 
gether over  swamps  or  marshy  places.  AVhen  properly  finished, 
earth  is  thrown  between  them,  by  which  the  road  is  made  smooth; 
but  in  newly  settled  parts  o(  the  United  States  they  are  often  left 
uncovered,  and  hence  are  extremely  rough  and  bad  to  pass  over 
with  a  carriage.  Sometimes  they  eitend  many  miles.  They  de- 
rive their  name  from  their  resemblance  to  a  species  of  ribbed  velvet, 
called  corduroy. 

I  had  to  croAS  bayous  and  criks  (wall,  it  did  beat  all  nitar), 
Upon  a  kind  o'  eordurtn/^  Ant  log,  then  alligator. 

Loteetl,  Bighw  Paptn. 

To  oorduroy.     To  lay  logs  upon;  to  convert  into;  to  make  a  t^irduroy 

We  had  perfectly  impaaaable  roada,  unlil  corduroyed.  —  N.  Y.  Tribune,  Letlti- 
from  Camp  SeaU. ' 

Cork.     A  misuse  for  catilk,  which  sometimes  is  found  in  print.     "  A. 

denial  corked  and  graved."  —  The  Independent,  Feb.  13,  1882. 
Corked.     A  term  applied  to  wine  which  has  acquired  a  taste  of  th« 

Com.    (^Zea  mays.)   Maize,  throughout  the  United  &tat«s,  is  called 
Indian  com,  or  simply  com. 
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In  England,  the  term  com  is  applied  genericaJly  to  wlieat,  barley. 
Mid  other  small  grains.     For  this  we  use  tJie  term  grain. 

Among  the  various  articles  of  food  made  from  Indian  corn,  cooked 
and  uncooked,  are  the  following  :  Ash  Cake;  Indi&n  Bread;  Boil«d 
and  Boasted  Com;  Brown  Bread;  Com  Bread;  Corn  Cake;  Corn 
Dodger;  Com  Fritters;  Cora  Starch;  Com  Oyster;  Corn  Jiuc« 
(whiskey);  HaAty  Pudding;  Indian  Meal;  Indian  Pudding;  Hoe 
Cake;  Hominy;  Johnny  Cake;  Farina;  Mazina;  Pinole;  PopCom; 
Pone;  Bye  and  Indian  Bread;  Succotaah;  and  Tortillas. 
Com.  AU  far  com.  Honest,  well-meant,  sincere,  "He  took  H  all 
for  com  ; "  i.  e.,  he  believed  it  to  be  true.     "  AU  for  wheat "  ia  alao 

Sarpriied  Ihithe  look  il  all Jbrichtal,  uid  in  innocencfof  hii  hettt  wu  about 
to  csny  it  Into  tBtct.  —  If.  Y.  TribMtt,  April,  1877. 
Com  and  Cob  MUl.    A  mill  for  grinding  the  entire  ear  of  Indian 

CoTD  Baaket.    A  large  basket  for  carrying  the  ears  of  maize.  — 

Webtttr. 
Corn-Blad*.     The  leaf  of  the  maize.    Com-bladea  are  collected  and 

used  as  fodder  in  some  of  the  Southern  States.  —  Webaer. 
Coni-Biead.     Unleavened  bread  made  from  the  meal  of  Indian  corn. 
CoTD-Broonu.     Brooms  made  from  the  tops  of  a  species  of  com, 

called  Broom-eom. 
COTD-Cob.     The  spike  on  which  the  kernels  of  corn  grow. 

BvTon  is  taid  lo  btve  remarked  that  "  the  graateat  trial  to  a  woniaii'a  beauty 

it  (he  ungraceful  act  of  rating  eggs."    Some  Yankee  re^icea  that  the  poet  could 

never  have  wen  a  lady  hanging  on  by  the  teeth  lo  •  blazing  hot  tont-td.  — 

BaU.  Sb*. 

Coni-Cracker.     The  nickname  for  a  native  of  Kentucky.     It  ia  said 

that  this  term  is  applied  in  some  of  the  Southern  Slates  lo  poor 

whites  living  in  the  mountain  regions. 
Cora-Crib.     A  structure  raised  some  feet  from  the  ground,  and  with 

sides  made  of  slats  some  distance  apart,  or  of  lattice-work,  to  admit 

the  air.     In  it  the  dried  ears  of  maize  are  kept. 
Corn-Dodger.    A  kind  of  cake  made  of  Indian  com,  and  baked  very 

bard.     It  is  sometimes  simply  called  dodger  (which  see).     Much 

used  in  the  South. 

The  nniveiul  food  of  the  people  of  Texa.i,  both  rich  and  poor,  >eemii  to  be 
eant-dodgtr  and  tried  bacon —  Olmittd,  Tixat, 

The  Sucker  Slate,  the  couDlry  of  rait  projected  rallroadi,  Rood  arm-dedgan, 
■plendid  baaking-hoaaaa,  and  poor  cnrreucy. — JtoU,  Sjaatttr  Li/e,  p.  88. 
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He  opened  •  poach  which  h«  wan  od  bji  aide,  ind  took  from  Ihenca  one  or 
two  eonntodgtrt  and  h*l(  >  broiled  nbbil,  which  his  wife  had  pot  np  for  hunt- 
tug  proviiions.  —  Mn.  Stoim,  Drtd,  Vol.  II.  p.  ITO. 

Corn-fed.    Stout,  plump,  spoken  of  a  woman.     See  Bacon-fed  in 

Com-Foddar.  Used  especially  of  maiie  pknte  from  seed  bowh  broail' 
cast  and  grown  as  oats  are.  Dried  or  undried,  employed  as  fodder 
for  cattle. 

CoTn-Frittsr.  A  fritter  in  the  batter  of  which  green  Indian  com  has, 
after  being  grated,  been  mingled. 


e  outer  leaves  which  enclooa 


Com-Hosklng  or  Com-BhnckliiB.  An  occasion  on  which  a  farmer 
invites  the  young  people  of  the  neighborhood  to  his  house  or  bam, 
to  ud  him  in  stripping  the  husks  from  his  com.     See  HunHng. 

Then  wa>  a  com-liitilcing,  and  I  wettt  along  with  Sal  Slebbiai.  Then  waa  all 
the  gall  and  bays  Kltin'  round,  and  I  got  not  down  »  near  Sal  Babit  that  I  'It 
be  darned  if  I  didn't  liisi  her  afore  I  know'd  what  I  was  about.  —  7>«it>  ^ 
Amtrieait  Bumor. 

Com-Jaioa.    Whiskey.    A  Western  term. 

I  informed  the  old  fcllnw  that  Tom  wanted  a  Sght ;  and  as  he  wa*  too  fall  of 
Bomjaice  to  cut  carefully,  I  didn't  want  to  lake  advantage  of  him.  —  Sabb, 
Sguatttr  Lift. 

Old  Honongahel*  whifkey. 

Whiskey  made  of  lodlan  a/rn^uict,  —  PUmbiulah. 

Com-Oyatw.  A  fritter  to  which  the  combined  effects  of  grated 
Indian  com  (not  quite  ripe)  and  heated  butter  impart  a  taste  like 
that  of  oysters. 

In  this  fecrti  direction  about  the  mace  lay  the  whole  mjatery  of  com-ogiUit. 
Mn.  H.  B.  StoiM,  in  The  liulrptndtnt. 

Com  Foae.     A  superior  kind  of  com  bread,  made  with  milk  and 

eggB  and  baked  in  a  pan.     See  Pone. 
Com-Rlght.     In  early  times,  a   right  acquired  by  settlers,   who   by 

planting  an  acre  or  more  of  com  wei 

of  land.     These  privileges  which  wei 

called  Corn-Righli, 
Com-Shnok.     The  Southern  term  for  a 

You  can  have  a  mattreai  of  bar-akin  to  aleap  on,  and  *  wild-cat  akla  pulled  oH 
wbols,  UDffed  with  mm  liadu,  tor  a  jdllow.  —  Tlimj>e,  Big  Star  <fAi  ' 


e  entitled  t 
B  acquired  i 


I  hundred  ar 
Virginia  were 


n-huth,  which  see. 


COTn-SbnoUng.     The  Soathern  term  for  corn-iuiHng,  vhich  see. 

Tbe  Toang  peopls  were  mil  gibberin'  and  Ulkin'  •nd  UuRhin',  u  if  they'd 
ira'n  to  ■  meedn' home.  —  Jfajir  JiMU. 


Com-Snakfl.     The  Calubtr  gutlalus  of  the  Southern  States. 
Com-Stalk.     A  stalh  of  com,  particularly  the  stalk  of  the  maize.  — 

Wetmter.     Mr.  Pickering  says,  "  The  farmers  of  New  England  use 

this  term,  and  more  frequently  the  simple  term  ilalkx,  to  denote  the 

upper  part  of  the  stalks  of  Indian  com  (above  tlie  ear),  which  is  cut 

off  while  green,  and  then  dried  to  make  fodder  for  their  cattle.  — 

Vocabulary. 
Com-Stolk  Fiddle.     A  child'a  plaything,  made  by  looHening  Uie 

external  fibre  of   a  com-st«lk,  and  placing  a  bridge  under  eaoh 

extremity. 

Then  ii  do  more  Kntiment  in  Ihe  muI  of  ui  old  bubelor  Lhui  Uiere  is  miuie 

ID  •  ivnutaikJSddU.  —  Ocu't  Strmoiu. 
Cora-Traah.     The  outer  envelopes  of  Indian  oom,  also  called  kuttt 

and  thuetx.     In  Jamaica,  they  are  cut  in  stripe  and  used  for  stuffing 

mattresses.     See  Shucks. 
The  bedi  wilh  wfaicb  Ihty  provided  their  gueste  were  not  af  Albert,  but  of 

vholeKune   line  picked  conMtnuA,   with   clekn  wtiettt.—  DaOat,   Hitt.  of  tU 

JfarwHU,  Vol.  I.  p.  IIB. 

Comwr.  When  a  party  is  made  up  to  buy  a  large  amount  of  stock,  a 
larger  quantity  than  is  known  to  be  at  the  time  in  the  market,  it  is 
called  a  corner.  The  plan  is  generally  kept  very  private.  As  soon 
as  the  clique  is  formed,  the  brokers  purchase  gradually  large  lots  of 
stock  on  time.  "  buyer's  option."  After  this  has  been  fixed,  they 
sell  on  time,  "  seller's  option,"  if  possible  nearly  to  the  extent  of 
their  purchases  on  buyer's  option.  The  object  of  this  is  to  provide 
a  market  for  this  stock  after  the  comer  has  run  out.  This  having 
been  all  arranged,  the  clique  commence  buying  for  cash,  and  in  so 
doing  put  up  prices  rapidly.  Having  inflated  the  market  pretty 
well,  they  make  a  sudden  call  for  several  thousand  shares  of  stock 
on  their  buyer's  option,  and  then  there  comes  a  sharp  time  among 
the  sellers,  who  are  generally  all  short.  This  creates  an  active 
demand,  and  the  clique  sell  their  cash  stock  to  the  bears  or  shorts, 
who  purchase  at  high  rates  for  delivery  at  much  lower,  prices  to  the 
verypartieaselling.  — //un/'»J/ercAaii('j3faj.,  Vol.  XXXVII.  See 
also  Medbery's  "  Men  and  Mysteries  of  Wall  Street,"  for  a  more 
extended  account  of  the  process  of  cornering,  p.  87-100. 

The  "  New  York  Tribune,"  March  14,  1876,  in  speaking  of  the 
future  of  Daniel  Dr«w,  who  at  one  time  was  a  large  holder  of  Brie 
Railway  Block,  says :  — 
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Being  poaseMed  of  the  tacilitiei  to  gtiud  aguoM  ■  oonwr,  b«  began  to  Mil 
Erie  Btoclt  short  at  the  prevailing  high  price). 
To  oarii«r.  1.  To  corner  a  person  is  to  get  the  advantage  of  him  ia  au 
argumeDt,  as  though  he  were  phyHically  placed  in  a  comer  from 
which  he  could  not  escape.  This  use  of  the  word  can  hardly  be  an 
Americanism;  yet  it  is  not  fouud  in  the  Englinh  dictionaries. 

2.  A  Wall  Street  word,  which  means  to  raise  artificially  the  price 
of  stock  in  the  manner  described  in  the  article  Comtr. 

There  ia  a  large  clais  of  broken  ia  Wall  St>eel,  who  aometimea  control  a  {;ood 
deal  of  monev-.  and  who  make  iprculation  their  buainesi.  TheM  generally  unite 
In  squada  for  Ihe  purpose  of  camtring,  —  which  meani  that  they  flrat  get  tha 
control  of  aome  particular  itock,  aod  then,  by  making  a  greait  many  contraeta 
on  time,  compel  the  parties  to  pay  whatever  difference  they  chooee,  or  rather 
what  thev  can  gei ;  for  they  acimeliniei!  ovprrate  Ihe  parte  al  thoee  they  coutiact 
with.  — i  Wttkin  WaU  Slrtel,  p.  81. 

«  chiefly  the  ivsult  of  ■ 

■ale  aSair  tor  many  mem- 

Utrald. 

Corner-Traea.     See  Wiinesa-Trees. 

Corp.     A  corpse  is  so  called  in  Pennsylvania. 

Corral.  (Span.)  A  pen  or  place  of  security  for  horses  and  cattle  in 
the  form  of  o  circle,  often  temporarily  made  with  wagons,  &c.,  by 
parties  of  eraigraiita  crossing  the  prairies.  The  area  of  this  circle  ia 
iufficiently  large  to  permit  the  horvea  and  cattle  to  graze  during  tha 
night.  On  tha  outnide  of  the  corral,  the  tents  are  pitched,  with 
their  diX)r8  outward ;  and  in  front  of  these  the  camp-fires  are  lighted. 
—  Texat  and  Ntw  Mexico.  This  is  evidently  the  same  as  the  Dutch 
Kraal,  which  in  Southern  Africa  is  used,  like  the  Spaniah,  both  as 
tt  noun  and  a  verb. 

Among  the  treee.  In  open  apaeei,  were  drawn  op  the  wagont,  formed  into  a 
eorrai  or  iquare,  and  cIoh  together,  to  that  the  whole  made  a  moat  formidable 
fort,  and,  when  filled  with  some  hundred  riflea,  could  defy  the  Mtacki  of  ludiani 
01  tinKtns.  —  JCiixtvn'iMtaco  and  Roch)  Sfutmtaint,  p.m. 

I  lost  a  portion  of  my  cattle,  whicb  broke  through  the  kraal  in  the  night,  aod 
were  never  again  heard  ol.  —  Andenm,  Lait  N'gnmi,  p.  360. 

To  oottbI.     To  eorrai  cattle  is  to  secure  them  in  an  enclosure,  to  pen 

them.    To  coop  up;  to  put  into  a  close  place. 

During  Ibe  alay  of  Ihe  Indian*,  the  animal*  were  all  collected  and  corraBcif,  u 
their  pendiniif  for  horre-flenh  might  lead  Bome  o(  the  young  men  to  approptiala 
a  horae  or  a  mule.  —  Ruxlon'»  Athenlurer,  p.  23S. 

The  hyenaa  were  In  the  habit  of  haraising  the  goit-khja,  which  for  aecDrily 
ware  itnHiA«j  againat  the  wall  of  tha  houae.  — Andtrton,  Lakt  N^gami,  p.  3116. 

Well,  as  aoon  aa  the  animala  were  onhitched  fnm  the  wagona,  the  goTemot 
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sends  out  a  strong  gnard,  seven  boys,  and  old  hands  at  that.  It  was  prett j  nigh 
upon  sun-down,  and  Bill  had  just  sung  out  to  corral.  The  boys  were  drivin*  in 
the  animals,  and  we  were  all  staudin'  round  to  get  'm  in  slick,  when  '*  howgh- 
owgh-owgh-ou^  **  we  hears  right  behind  the  bluff,  and  *bout  a  minute  and  a 
perfect  crowd  of  Injuns  gallops  down  upon  the  animals.  —  Westtm  Adventures. 

When  the  first  edition  of  this  work  was  issued,  the  word  corral 
was  used  only  in  its  original  sense,  as  above  given.  But  it  is  now 
used  at  the  Far  West  and  on  the  plains  in  a  far  more  extended  sense. 
Mr.  McClure  speaks  of  it  as  an  expressive  Westernisin  in  common 
use.  **  If  a  man  is  embarrassed  in  any  way,  he  is  corralled.  The 
Indians  corral  men  on  the  plains ;  the  storms  corral  tourists  in  the 
mountains ;  the  criminal  is  corralled  in  prison ;  the  tender  swain  is 
corralled  by  crinoline ;  the  business  man  is  corralled  by  debt,  or  more 
successful  competitors ;  the  unfortunate  politician  is  corralled  by  the 
mountaineers,  the  gulchmen,  or  the  settlers;  the  minister  is  corralled 
when  he  is  called  to  be  the  pastor  of  a  congregation ;  and  the  gam- 
bler corrals  the  dust  of  the  miner.  —  Rocky  Mountains,  p.  210. 

But  the  indications  are  that,  between  the  brigade  moving  up  from  Fort  Scott 
and  this  command,  General  Kains  will  get  oorralUd.  — N.  Y.  Tribune^  Jan.  10, 
1862. 

Cotbetty.  A  man  who  meddles  in  the  woman's  part  of  household 
affairs.  North  and  East.  It  is  probably  of  English  origin.  Ualli- 
well  and  Wright  give  both  cot  and  cot-quean  with  the  same  meaning. 
See  BeUy. 

Cotoh,  for  caught.     A  Negro  vulgarism. 

Snake  baked  a  hoe-cake. 

Left  a  fh>g  to  watch  it  f 

Frog  went  to  sleep, 

Lizuxl  come  and  cotch  it. —  Virginia  Negro  Song. 

Cotton-Baggiiig.  A  coarse,  hempen  cloth,  chiefly  manufactured  in 
Kentucky,  for  packing  cotton  in.  Sometimes  called  simply  Bag- 
ging- 

Cottondom.  The  States  in  which  cotton  is  produced;  generally  at 
the  South. 

Cotton-Orower.     A  person  who  cultivates  the  cotton-plant. 

It  exhorts  the  cotton-growers  of  other  countries  to  take  courage  and  persevere. 
N.  Y.  Tribune. 

Cotton  is  King.  EUng  Cotton.  Before  the  late  rebellion,  and  for  a 
year  or  two  after  the  war  broke  out.  Southern  people  said,  "  Cotton 
is  King  ;*^  that  the  Northern  States  could  not  do  without  cotton, 
and  that  it  would  eventually  conquer.  Writers  and  political  econo- 
mists all  uttered  the  same  cry,  and  claimed  the  triumph  of  cotton, 
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the  great  product  of  the  South.     A  book  by  £.  N.  Elliott,  bearing 
the  foUowing  title,  was  published  at  AuguBta,  in  I860: — 

Cotton  ia  King,  and  Pro^kvsry  Argument*;  comprUingtlif  wrilinRi  of  Hun- 
mond,  HsTpcr,  Cliriiij-,  Stringfellow,  Hodge,  Blcdaoc,  uid  Cartwrjgbt  on  ttiit 

And  treat*  ua  like  ■  conqnered  r*cei 
He  comet  from  Diiie's  Land  bj  rail. 
Hi*  thranc  >  r*ggrd  ootli>n  bale- 
On  to  the  White  Hoiue  itnlgfat 
He  'a  marching,  — rather  laMi 
Clanliing  along  the  land. 
The  (hicklea  in  his  hand. 
Hala  off,  haU  off, 
Te  alavea,  of  curs  begollen, 

Hata  off  to  great  King  CaUtm.  —  S.B.  Stoddard. 
SoTiM  think  it  i>  Law  Ihat  rulea  our  Itod ; 

Law  in  (he  popular  Briljah  will; 
But  I  know  better;  I  nndenlind 
How  the  Cutlott  King  holde  the  upper  hand. 
For  hia  spindles  are  Handing  still. 

Baltad/ar   Yt  B..ld  BHIim,  N.  7.  Vanit)  Fair. 
"0\i  Cotton,  At  Kinsr,  hoys,  — aha! 

With  h in  locks  no  fleecy  and  white," 
Deacends  like  a  falling  Mar, 

To  the  accptre  he  bad  no  right. 
Old  CoUon,  the  once  poletit  Kmg, 

la  struck  from  hia  impotent  throne ; 
Each  continent  now  claims  a  limb, 

E.  V.  Smith,  in  N.  Y.  Ettmng  Pot. 
For  when  I  ttooped  to  steal  and  fight 

1  thought  that  Collcit  still  was  Kini). 
I  did  not  knuw  the  Union's  might, 
Nor  count  upon  thia  sort  of  thing. 

Tkt  RgTnt  of  Ike  ROti,  Vaidty  Fair. 

To  ootton  to.     "  To  cotton  to  one  "  is  to  take  a  liking  to  him,  to 
fancy  him ;  literally,  to  stick  to  hint  as  cotton  would.     The  term  ia 
it  the  South  and  West. 


There  were  divers  queer  characters  on  board  the  steamer,  with  whom  Tom  was 
•  great  favorite;  but  none  of  them  coUon<d  to  him  more  kindly  than  on  elderly 
HoDsier  from  the  depths  of  Indiana.  —  Fitld. 

You  that  cracked  yourself  up  as  the  great  monumilter. 

To  make  love  (o  the  system  yon  once  proclaimed  rotten. 
And  cofloB  u>  slavery  fur  slaven-'a  CoKon. 

BaOad,  Ukdt  Samlolfotktr  Britammla. 
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In  a  poem  mthe"LondODTinieB,"oD  American  afiaira,  published 
in  ISai,  John  Bull  tliua  Bpealu:  — 

I  knom  JeffcnoD  D.  Ii  k  aacaWj  chap, 
Who  goes  in  for  cribbin'  ihc  goveromant  pap; 
Thit  Exeler  Hall  111117  ^  ^°^"  ^P^"  i"*' 
But,  ■■  JcfF.  bu  lbs  cotton,  I  'II  cotton  to  be. 

The  expression  is  in  the  first  edition  of  this  Dictionary,  but  WM 
omitted  from  the  second  for  the  reason  that  it  was  found  to  be  an 
old  English  one.  We  have  been  called  to  account  on  several  occ»- 
BionB,  by  the  "  Atlantic  Monthly  "  among  others,  for  the  omission 
of  the  expreasioQ,  in  the  belief  that  it  nas  an  Americanism,  and 
therefore  give  place  to  it  again,  with  examples  showing  its  aDcient 

Dr.  Johnson  has  the  verb  To  Cotton,  "  to  unite  with,"  Webster, 
"  to  unite;  to  i^ree;  to  adhere."  The  former  quotes  the  following 
from  Swiil:  — 

A  qiurret  wilt  end  in  one  ot  ;oa  being  tunied  oS,  in  which  csm  it  will  not  be 
may  to  coftoa  with  inotlier.  —  Sw\ft. 

Didst  Me.  Pnnk,  how  the  old  goldemith  coUoHtd  Id  with  bit  beggarly  com- 
panion  ?  —  tValttr  SvuU. 
Stfles  and  1  cannQt  cottm.  —  But.  of  Capl.  Stuktis,  B.  i. 
The  following  examples  of  the  nse  of  the  espregsion  may  suffice  to 
show  its  ancient  use :  — 

80  feynelh  be,  tbiogs  tme  and  lalie 

u  alwa^B  mingleth  be. 
That  flrtt  with  midtt,  and  midst  wilh  laita 
inajra  eatUm  uid  agree — 

Dntnl,  Horaei,  Tkt  ArU  of  Poetry  (ISflT). 
He  meane*  whatever  hortemaa  next  he  spied 

To  lake  hit  bone  a  trend  or  elH  a  foe. 

At  thi*  ia  Diacord  pleat'd,  and  aaid  (0  Pride 

That  aha  waa  glad  Ifaeir  bui'nei  eoAHrf  so. 

HaTTinston,  Oriaitdo,  b.  zvii.  a.  IT  (1B6I). 
Cottoula.     The  same  as  Coltondom,  which  see. 

Tbe  Confederaiea  having  detemined  to  abaodon  al[  tbe  Border  Statei,  and 
make  a  >tand  in  Cottonia  proper.—  CiBonnnli  Time;  April,  1862. 

Cotton-Montli.     A  poisono^is  snake  of  Arkansas. 

Cottonocracy.     A  term  applied  to  the  Boston  manufacturers,  espe- 
cially by  the  "  Boston  Whig  "  newspaper. 

Cotton  Rook.     A  variety  of  magnesian  limestone,  of  a  light  bufi  or 

gray  color,  found  in  Missouri.     It  is  very  soft  when  fresh  from  the 

quarry,  and  can  be  easily  wrought  for  building  purposes.  —  SviaUow'g 

Gtoiogs  0/ Miuovn. 

Cotton-^7ood.    {Popviv*  monUifin.')    A  spedes  of  popkr,  so  called 
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from  the  cotton-like  BubstMice  sunonnding  the  seeds,  which  grows 
on  the  margins  of  lakes  and  streams  from  New  England  to  Illinois 
and  southward,  espeoiallj  westward.  In  Texas  and  New  Mexico, 
it  is  called  Aliuno. 

Conlee.  (French.)  A  narrow  rocky  valley  of  great  depth,  with  in- 
clined sides,  and  from  ten  to  fifty  miles  in  length,  distinguished 
from  a  canon  which  has  precipitous  sides.    They  occur  in  Oregon. 

GoanoU  Fire.  The  sacred  fire  kept  burning  while  the  Indians  hold 
their  comic ils. 

ConnoUmaoio.  Pertaining  to  a  councilman.  "Fifth  Councilmanie 
District.     Delegates  nominated."  — N.  ¥.  Tribwte,  Nov.,  1861. 

To  ootmt.     To  reckon,  suppose,  think.     "  I  count  on  going  "  is  very 


JVcvutoB.    Tau  'II  psH  mnatcr  I  s  proper  flns  hlloir. 
Da-Uult.     I  calcutale  I  be. 
Kctpman.    Re«d.v  to  enter  on  duty  ? 

Doolitttc.    I  ehould  be  ([[ad  Id  know  what  kind  of  n;  you 
me.  —  O.  Ilumphnsi,  The  Yunkte  in  Eaglattd. 

Count  SI.  Luc.     Head  the  lupencription.     Yau  cm  rud  ? 
DoaUtllt.     I  arnnt  I  cm,  —  and  spell,  too.  —  Ibid. 


ir-brand.  To  destroy  a  brand  by  branding  on  the  opposite 
side.  In  the  prairie  regions  of  the  South-west,  the  calves  are 
marked  by  cropping  their  ears,  the  cross  as  well  as  the  brand  of  each 
stock-owner  being  recorded  in  the  county  records.  When  cattle  are  a 
year  old,  they  are  branded ;  and,  if  aft«rwards  sold,  the  same  brand 
is  burnt  in  on  the  opposite  side,  thus  destroying  the  original  title, 
Coanter-Jumpar.  A.  clerk  in  a  retail  "store,"  whose  place  ih  behind 
a  cuuntur;  sometimes  called  a  counler'hoppcr. 

Witli  physical  forcei  deveJopeil  in  the  Khool  of  eUvjah  endurance,  and  mind 
untasked  and  neglected,  what  wondei  the  farmer's  bciy  deemt  the  IKt  Dfidly 
cottnter^j amper  cloiii  upon  the  conlineA of  heaven!  —  EuaybyL.  P.  Sar-vty^  1S&2. 

ConntersiBn  Bignal.     A  signal  which  serves  as  a  countersign;  much 

used  during  the  late  civil  war. 

Day  and  night  counlerriijn  tignalt,  by  which  friendly  regiments  may  be  di»- 
liDguii-hed,  will  be  adopted  by  the  Army  of  the  Potomac.^  ffiiHra/  Ordtrnf 
GeOtral  McCUUan,  Oct.,  1861.' 

Conntry-Jakea.    People  from  the  backwoods.     Tennessee. 

County.  "  Inspenkingof  eouniien,"  says  Mr,  Pickeritig,  "the  names 
of  which  are  composed  of  the  word  nhire,  we  say  the  county  of  Hamp- 
sftire,  the  coanlg  of  Berkihire,  &c.  In  England,  they  would  say 
either  HampKhire  or  Berkshire  simply,  without  the  word  county;  or, 
the  county  of  Htmti,  the  coimty  of  Berks,  &c.     The  word  Airt  <A 
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itself,  as  everybody  kno'ws,  means  county;  and  in  one  instance  (in 
Massachusetts)  this  latter  word  is  used  instead  of  shire,  as  a  part 
of  the  name:  *The  county  of  Duke's  County.**'  —  Pickering's 
Vocabulary, 

Couple.  A  couple  of  any  thing  sometimes  means  a  few  ;  as,  **  Shall 
I  go  to  market  and  get  a  couple  of  cherries?  "     Pennsylvania. 

Court.  In  New  England,  this  word  is  applied  to  a  legislative  body 
composed  of  a  House  of  Representatives  and  a  Senate;  as,  the  Gen- 
eral Court  of  Massachusetts.     See  Charter  of  Connecticut. 

Court-House.  The  county  towns  of  Virginia  are  often  called  so 
without  regard  to  their  proper  names.  Thus  Providence,  the 
county  town  of  Fairfax,  is  unknown  by  that  name,  and  passes  as 
Fairfax  Court- House ;  Culpepper  Court-House  has  superseded  its 
proper  name  of  Fairfax,  more  common  in  Lower  Virginia.  The 
same  practice  has  existed  to  some  extent  in  South  Carolina  and 
Maryland. 

Court  of  AssiBtants.  A  court  formerly  in  existence  in  New  England 
where  a  magistrate  or  an  Assistant  presided.  .  .  .  These  courts 
were  subsequently  merged  in  the  County  Court.  —  Caulkins's  Hist. 
Nortcich.     See  Assistant, 

Cove.     A  strip  of  prairie  extending  into  the  woodland. 

Cover.  To  cover  one's  shorts.  A  Wall  Street  phrase.  Where  stock 
has  been  sold  and  the  market  rises,  the  seller  buys  where  he  can,  in 
order  to  protect  himself  on  the  day  of  delivery.  This  is  covering 
short  sales.  —  Medhery,  Men  and  Mysteries  of  Wall  Street ,  p.  134. 

The  Affairs  of  the  organization  were  wound  up,  and  on  dividini;  the  assets  it 
was  discovered  that  the  Treasurer  had  used  up  all  the  funds  in  a  frantic  effort  to 
cover.  —  Ibid.^  p.  227. 

Coverclip.     (Genus  Achius,     Lacep^de.)     The  popular  name  of  the 

sole,  a  fish  common  in  the  waters  of  New  York.     Calico  is  another 

name  for  it.  — Nat.  Hist,  of  New  York, 

Cowbird,  Cow  Blackbird,  or  Cowpen  Bird.  (Icterus  pecoris.)  A 
bird  allied  to  the  Crow  Blackbird  and  Orchard  Oriole.  So  called 
from  its  often  alighting  on  the  backs  of  cattle  and  searching  for 
worms  in  their  dung. 

Cowberry.  (  Vaccinium  vitis-idcea.)  A  plant  resembling  the  common 
cranberry,  but  larger.  It  is  found  on  certain  mountains  in  Massa- 
chusetts. —  Bigelow's  Flora  Bostoniensis.  Also  in  Maine.  —  Tho- 
reau's  Maine  Woods,  p.  316.     The  Wi-sa-gu-mi-na  of  the  Crees. 

Cowboys.  1.  A  contemptuous  appellation  applied  to  some  of  the 
tory  partisans  of  Westchester  County,  New  York,  during  the  Revo- 
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lutionary  war,  who  were  exceedingly  barbarous  in  Uie  trotttmeDt  of 
their  opponents  who  favored  the  American  cause. 

2.  Many  things  will  be  taught  you  [in  Texas]  by  the  eoiebog>. 
The  coicbay  is  the  cattle-herder  and  drover.  A  cow-pony  the  mus- 
tang be  trains  and  uses.  —  Texas  Cor.  Chicago  Tribune. 

Cowboylam.  Spirit  and  practices  of  the  Couhoyt.  Applied,  August, 
1861,  in  Fail-field  County,  Connecticut,  to  semi-secessioniats  there 
and  elsewhere  in  New  England. 

Co^-Catoher.  A  contrivance  formerly  fixed  in  front  of  a  locomotive 
to  take  up  cattle  or  other  obstacles,  and  prevent  them  from  getting 
beneath  the  wheels  and  throwing  the  cars  off  the  track. 

Cow-Ciitt«T.    A  cow.     New  England  and  Western. 

And  »  that  pourin'  diueotiong  in  oar  cup; 

And  M  thit  bluncd  totixrilttr  wu  iliravs  coining  np. 

Catium,  Farm  BaUadt.  p.  18. 

Covtiide  or  Covrakin,     A  particular  kind  of  whip  made  of  twisted 

strips  of  raw  bide ;  it  is  also  called  a  Baw  Hide. 
To  cowhide.     To  flog  with  a  cowhide  or  cowskin. 

To  be  out  rif  office  and  in  for  a  cowhUIiitff  In  not  ■  pleaunl  change  trom  «ighl 

dolUn  a  dav  and  all  Kirtr  oF  nice  pickinge.    [Alluding  to  an  ex-aiemb«r  of  Con- 

greiiB.J-A'.  r.  Trihunt. 
Covr-Iieaae.     A  right  of  pasturage  for  a  cow  in  a  common  pasture. 

New  England,  —  Pickering.     Provincial  in  tlie  west  of  England. 
Cow-Faiwilp.     (Ileraclevm  lalanum.)    The  popular  name  of  a  plant, 

classed  among  the  herbs  prepared  by  the  "  Shakers,"  as  containing 

properties  carminative  and  diuretic. 
Cow-Peaaa.    A  small  black  bean  growing  luxuriantly  in  Texas. 

They  are  eaten  alike  by  cattle  and  their  owners. 
Coir-Fony.     A  young  and  unbroken  mustang.     See  Cowboy. 
Coyote.     (Meiican,  coyoll.)     The  prairie-wolf  {Canis  talrans). 
Coyote  DiggUiBa.    Small  shafts  sunk  by  the  gold  miners  in  California, 

BO  called  from  their  resemblance  to  the  holes  dug  or  occupied  by  the 

coyote.     This  animal  lives  in  cracks  and  crevices  made  in  the  plains 

by  the  intense  suiumcr  heat. 

Tlie  enyott  dii/gini/i  require  to  be  very  rich  lo  pay,  (rom  Ihe  great  amount  ol 
labor  neceBMry  before  any  pay-dirt  can  l>e  olrtained.  —  Burlhicidi'i  Cidijiima, 
p.  138. 
Crab-Oraaa.  (Gen.  Digilaria.)  A  species  of  grass  which  grows  spon- 
taneou)ily  in  the  cultivated  fields  of  Louisana  and  Texas,  is  very 
injurious  to  the  crops,  and  yet  makes  excellent  fodder,  being  equal 


to  the  best  hay.     In  appearance,  it  resembles  the  Orchard  grass  of 

the  North. 
Crab-Lantarn.    A  amall  turnover  pie.    South. 
Creb-Sohoonar.     The  sort  of  yeaael  otherwiae  termed  Crab,  Grab  t 

The  "RflianH,"  ■  TCiHt  belonging  lo  oar  Potomic  flolilta,  has  CHptured  a 

erab-tduMMtr  named  the   "  Monitor."  —  y,    T.  Triimw,  Jnne  14,  ISBS,  LtUtr 

from  Watkingtat. 
Cr«ok  of  Day.     Break  of  day,  or,  as  they  say  in  England,  "  creak  ol 

day. ' '     The  narrow  crack  of  light  on  the  horizon  which  is  the  first 

appearance  of  dawn.  — Wedgicood. 
Cracker.     1.  A  little  paper  cylinder  filled  with  powder,  imported  from 

China;  called  also  a  Fire-cracker.     It  receives  ita  name  from  the 

noise  it  produces  in  exploding.     In  England,  it  is  called  a  iquib. 

2.  A  small  biscuit.  So  called  also  in  the  north  of  England. 
All  the  kinds  of  bread  called  crackert  in  this  country  are  known  as 
biscuit  in  England. 

3.  A  nickname,  applied  te  the  poor  white  people  of  Georgia  and 
South  Carolina,  otherwise  called  Sond-hiUer»,  which  see.  Probably, 
Kays  Olmsted,  from  their  peculiar  dialect,  almost  incomprehensible 
and  difficult  to  report  or  describe. 

"I  «u  imuted  enoagh,">aid  Kini,  "irith  Old  Handred's  indlgndion  at  hav- 
ing f^t  out  the  urria^  and  hones  to  go  over  to  what  he  called  a  Craoter  fun^ 
ral."  —  Mn.  StoKt,  Dred,  Vol.  1.  p.  IM. 

Cracker-Boy.     A  boy  employed  about  the  crackers  (machines  that 
crush  anthracite  coal). 

YouDi;  bojis  —  tnuitr-bm/i  they  are  called  —  whoae  dutjr  it  te  to  pick  out  aoil 
throw  awBv  Che  bits  of  stau  and  other  Impurities  which  come  vhirliog  along  with 
the  coal.  — '  Thi  IndtptudaU,  Uarch  13.  ISSl. 

Craoklinp.     1.  Cinders,  the  remains  of  a  wood  fire;  a  word  osed  in 
the  Southern  States. 

\t  eend  ol  the  world  was  afire,  and  we  'd 
g.  —  Hajnr  Jontt't  ConrUhip. 

3.  The  crisp  residue  of  hog  fat  after  the  lard  is  fried  out.  It  is 
kept  for  kitchen  use.  In  New  England  called  "pork  scraps." 
Cractting-bread  b  com  bread  interspersed  with  cracklings.  In 
England,  craetling  is  the  crisp  rind  of  roast  pork. 

Well,  fetch  np  your  nsg.  I  am  perhaps  a  !»lle,  just  a  lettle,  of  the  best  man 
■ta  bone  swap  that  ever  stole  cmfiUin't  out  nf  hi)  mammy's  (at  gourd.  Where  '■ 
jour  ho«»?—  Trail,  of  Amtricam  Bumor.  Vol.  I. 

Ciaok-IiDO.    A  game  among  bar-room  loafers  and  others.     Played  by 
pitching  coin  to  as  to  touch  the  ceiling,  the  object  being  to  haT» 
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fOnr  coin  bM  aa  near  as  poaaible  to  the  eraeki  in  the  floor;  he  who 
cornea  nearest  winniag. 
To  crack  on.    To  pat  on;  to  apply;  to  do  energetically. 

It  VIS  ■  nrj  euy  matter  for  Cha  lig^Dg  vmm1«.  by  cmcUiig  on  all  ateun,  to 

eoDH  up  with  IbaDlhera.  — ^.  T.  Tribvit,  LiUerfnm  Steamer  AUaiaic. 

Cradle-Bcythe.  Called  also  simply  a  cradle.  It  consists  of  a  common 
scythe  with  a  light  frame-work  attached,  corresponding  in  form  with 
the  scythe.  It  is  used  for  cutting  grain,  instead  of  the  sicfcje;  and 
enables  the  farmer  to  perform  treble  the  work  that  could  be  accom- 
plished with  the  latter  implement.  On  large  farms,  it  is  now  super- 
seded by  the  still  more  efficient  Reaping  Machine. 

To  cradle.  To  cradle  grain  is  to  cut  it  in  the  same  manner  that 
grass  is  cat  or  mowed  with  the  implement  above  described. 

Tfae  operation  of  cradtiitg  it  irDrth  ■  jonmey  to  aec  The  eicklt  may  be  more 
cUftsical  ^  bat  it  cannot  compare  in  bcautv  with  (be  avraying,  i^ular  motioA  of 
the  cradle.  —  .tfn.  Chvtri.  Wetltra  Cleari-gi. 

Cradle.  A  machine  resembling  a  child's  cradle  used  ia  washing  out 
the  auriferous  earth  of  Caiiforuia.     Also  called  a  Rocker. 

Cradla  of  Liberty.  The  famous  old  building  in  Boston,  known  as 
Faneuil  Hall,  where  the  orators  of  the  Revolution  roused  the  people 
to  resislAnce  to  British  oppression. 

Cramp-Bark.  (  Viburnuin  oxycoccxa,)  The  popular  name  of  a  medi- 
cinal plant;  its  properties  are  nuti-Hpaamodic.  It  bears  a  fruit  in- 
tensely acid.     In  New  England,  it  is  called  the  Tree  Cranberry. 

Cranberry  Tree.  A  popular  name,  in  the  North-eastern  States,  of 
the  Viburnum  npvlua  vtl  nxycoccia,  a  shrub  bearing  a,  bright  pinkish 
berry,  which  has  a  sharp  acid  taate.  The  Moose-berry  (mongiBa- 
mina)  of  the  Crees.     Charievoii  calls  it  the  Pemine. 

Crank.  Unsteady,  capricious.  In  this  last  sense,  it  is  applied  to 
character  or  manner,  whence  it  has  passed  into  the  signification  of 
obstinate,  self-conceited,  opinionative,  abrupt. 

If  you  ntroni;  eleclionen  didn't  think  70U  wen  among  the  elect,  70a  wouldn't 
be  »o  cranl  about  it.  —  Un.  Stout,  Drid,  Vol.  I.  p.  317. 

Cranky.    1.  Unsteady,  as  the  gait  of  a  tipsy  man. 

2.  Queer,  crotchety. 
CrawSah.     (^Ailacua  Barlonii.)     1.   The  popular  name  of  the  fresh- 
water lobster. 

2.  A  political  renegade.     In  English  parliamentary  phrase,  "  1 
rat" 
To  orawflah.     To  back  oat  from  a  position  onoe  taken ;  partienlarlj 
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to  politicians,  evidently  from  the  mode  of  progression  of  the 

Weatera.     The  English  term  is  "  lo  rat." 
Itnowltdgo  llu  mrn,  ind  ratirmt,  relrograde.  erau-Jiih,  or  climb  down,  in 

■  ■  «  CM*  will  ■dmit.  —  Coiro  riBK* 


CrairflsIiT.  A  term  applied  to  wet  land,  because  inhabited  by  craw- 
fish.    Se«  Spouty. 

Craxy-Bone.     The  point  of  the  elbow. 

Czaarawrj.  A  place  where  butter  is  made;  also,  where  tnilk  and 
cream  are  pnt  up  in  cans  for  market. 

He  rtccnlly  panhued  ■  crenmerg,  and  it  polling  up  milk  for  lh«  New  Tork 
Mkrket.  —  Bridgfport  Conn.  Standard. 

In  Qtr  general  (ealures  of  llie  buder  market  then  is  Bo  chati)^.  Th«  Sn« 
rrtamtriti  are  conBid«t«d  well  Mid  at  23  eta. ;  .  .  .  Wtattm  creamtry,  22  cla. ; 
StUecrtamery,30ctt.  —  Nia  York  BiMttin. 

To  oreaae.  To  shoot  an  animal  bo  that  the  buUet  will  cut  the  skin 
on  the  npper  part  of  the  neck,  without  doing  any  serious  injury. 
When  ahorse  cannot  be  caught,  he  is  frequently  er«Me(f.  Although 
he  is  not  much  hurt,  he  will  fall  at  the  touch  of  the  bullet,  and 
remain  quiet  and  powerless  until  hiii  pursuers  secure  him.  Used 
only  in  the  West. 

Fint^ing  it  impouible  to  gel  within  nooaing  distance  [of  the  wild  hone],  and 
teting  Ibat  hia  horaa  wat  receding  and  growing  alarmed,  Bealfe  altd  down  IVoni 
Ihe  Hddle,  levelled  hie  rifle  acroH  the  back  of  hii  mare,  and  tnok  aim,  with  the 
Intentioo  of  maiing  him.  —  Irving'i  Tirur  on  Iht  Prairitt. 

Creatnre.  Id  the  plural  number,  this  word  is  in  common  use  among 
farmers  as  a  general  term  for  horses,  osen,  &c.  £x. :  "  The  creature! 
will  be  put  into  the  pasture  to-day," —  Piekering.  In  the  South,  a 
horse  is  generally  called  a  critter;  while,  to  other  animals,  the  term 
ttock  is  applied. 

The  owntn  orclaimeraot  any  inch  crtudirM  [1.  e.  "iwine,  neat  oattle,  horaea. 
orthvep"],  impounded  aa  iforeuid,  ahall  paj  the  feea,  &c.  —  Froviaeial  Lnvt 
of  Man  —ataluU  10,  Wm.  III. 

Creek.  In  New  York,  Connecticut,  the  Middle  and  Western  States, 
and  in  Canada,  a  small  stream  is  called  a  crtek.  The  term  is 
incorrectly  applied;  as  its  original  signification,  according  to  the 
dictionaries,  is  a  small  port,  a  bay  or  cove,  from  which  it  has 
gradually  been  extended  to  small  rivers. 

Creek-Bottom.    Low  land  near  a  creek. 

Cresper.  A  shallow  iron  dish  used  in  frying;  a  spider.  New 
England. 

Creole.     In  the  West  Indies,  in  Spanish  America,  and  in  the  South' 
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em  States,  one  bom  of  Earopean  parents;  but  M  now  used  in  the 
South  it  is  applied  to  evwy  thing  that  ia  native,  peculUr  to,  or 
raised  there.  In  the  New  Orleana  market,  one  may  bear  of  creole 
com,  Creole  chickens,  Creole  cattle,  and  ereole  horses.  Id  that  city, 
too,  a  Creole  is  a  native  of  French  pxtraction,  as  pure  in  pedigree  as 
a  Howard;  and  great  ofTeuce  haa  been  given  by  strangers  apply- 
ing the  term  ia  a  good-looking  mulatto  or  quadroon. 

Creoaote  Plant.  (Larrea  Atexicana.)  This  plant  abounds  from  the 
Arkansas  to  the  Bio  del  Norte,  and  in  the  sandy  deserts  of  Cali- 
fornia. It  is  characterized  by  a  resinous  matter  of  powerful  odor. 
Animals  refuse  to  eat  it.  It  is  employed  as  an  external  application 
in  rheumatism. 

Crsaoent  City.     The  city  of  New  Orleans,  so  called  from  its  peculiar 

In  lb*  Cils  of  Oil  Creietm,  bv  red  Miixiaaippi'i  «>v«t, 

Walki  tbe  hioghtv  Cnol*  Badv  with  hei  dioghUrs  and  her  •lavea. 

Balt^  of  the  CretctfU  CiVj,  Harptr't  WeeKy. 
The  reitoration  of  the  suthority  of  the  United  Stilea  .  .  .  ia  a  giunntee  ot 
Ibe  futuiE  prosperity  and  glory  of  1b«  CrttfenI   Citi)  under  tbe  proleclion  ot  Uu 
American  goverament.  —  Proc.  of  Gen.  Shepley,  1883. 

CreTaaie.  (French.)  The  breaking  away  of  the  embankment*  or 
levees  on  the  lower  Mississippi  by  pressure  of  the  water. 

Crispae  and  Crlpay,  for  crisp  and  crispy. 

CilttsiB,  for  creatwei,  is  a  common  vulgarism  in  pronnn elation. 

Vou  hear  folka  aay,  auch  a  man  i>  an  ugly-grained  criUtr,  he  'It  break  hii 
wife's  heart ;  jual  a«  if  ■  womaa's  heart  waa  u  brittle  aa  a  pipe-<t«lk.  —  Bam 
Slidi. 

Croaker.  A  small  and  very  beautiful  iiah,  found  in  great  abundance 
in  the  bays  and  inlets  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  It  is  sometimei 
found  farther  north.  It  derives  its  name  from  a  peculiar  croaldng 
sound,  which  it  utters  when  taken, 

Croke.     Mias  Ramsay,  speaking  of  the  plants  of  Virginia,  says;  — 

Thev  aend  Ibeir  Megroea  to  the  fields 
For  the  wild  nalada  nature  yields. 
Such  aa  Umb'a  quarlera,  dock  and  poke, 
Purslain,  wild  ivy,  beet,  and  cnAt. 

Fottical  Pidare  ef  Ameriea. 
Croker.     A  water-fowl  that  inhabits  the  Chesapeake  and  the  lai^ 

rivers  of  Virginia. 
Ciook-Nack.    A  species  of  squash.     New  England. 
Crooked  Btlck.     A  cross-grained,  perverse  person. 


So  *s  I  ain't  ■  encttd  Mitk,  jiut  lika,  lika  old  <I  awair, 

I  don't  luioir  u  1  know  bia  nune]  —  I  'II  go  back  to  my  plough. 

Biglote  Papen. 

Tlia  widoir  R muit  bare  been  drudfolly  put  to  It  for  a  hiuband,  to  laka 

np  with  auch  a  rntoktd  itici  ii  EXAn  B .  ~  Major  Domning. 

To  crook.     To  croot  one's  elbow  or  one's  little  fin^r  ia  to  tipple. 

Crooked  «a  h  Vlrgiiila  Fenoa.  A  phrase  applied  to  any  thing  vei^r 
crooked;  and  figuratively  to  peraonB  of  a  atubbom  temper  who  are 
difficult  to  maoE^. 

Crooked  VHiJakey.  Whiskey  upon  which  the  excise  tax  has  not 
becD  paid.    Sea  WhMt^. 

Croppar.  One  who  cultivates  a  farm  on  shares,  or  raises  a  crop  in 
consideration  of  receiving  a  portion  of  it. 

Cropping.  This  tenn,  in  the  South  and  West,  means  devoting  the 
chief  attention  to  the  cultivation  of  one  article. 

Ctobs-Foz.  (Vulpe*  Jiilinis.')  A  fox  whose  color  is  between  the  com- 
mon reddish-yellow  and  the  silver-gray,  having  on  its  back  a  black 
cross  These  animals  are  rare,  and  their  skins  command  a  high 
price.  Cartwright  says,  "  The  Cross  Fox  is  bred  between  a  silver 
and  a  yellow."  —  Labrador,  Vol.  HI.  Glossary. 

To  croaa  one's  Traok.  To  oppose  one's  plans ;  synonymous  with  the 
nautical  phrase  "  to  run  athwart  one's  hawse." 

Croas  Timb«r*.  A  belt  of  forest  or  woodland,  from  five  to  thirty 
miles  in  width,  which  extends  from  the  Arkansas  River  in  a  south- 
westerly direction  to  the  Brazos,  a  distaiice  of  four  hundred  miles. 
The  wood  is  chiefly  post-oak  and  black-jack.  The  forest  is  passable 
for  w^ons,  and  is  a  marked  feature  In  the  region  where  it  is  found, 
being  the  boundary  between  the  cultivable  and  the  desert  portions. 
The  whole  of  tbe  cnm  timber  abounds  in  ma*t.  There  la  a  pine  oak  wbkh 
prodacea  acorns  pluaant  to  the  tute.  — /rrin^'i  Tour  on  the  Pralria. 

CiotohicmL  Crotehety.  A  common  colloquial  word  in  New  England. 
Tod  never  kc  >nch  a  trolMml  old  critter  aa  be  ia.  He  flie«  rif^ht  off  th« 
handle  for  nothln'.  —  Sam  Slide  in  Enghnd. 

Crowd.  Any  number  of  persons  together  is  called,  in  Western  par- 
lance, a  croicl ;  so  that  the  word  is  often  equivalent  to  "company." 
The  conveniencei  of  the  loilet  were  wanting,  ai  in  all  far  Western  piacea.  A 
coapla  of  lin  bsains,  Blled  witb  mudd)'  water  from  tbe  Missonri,  alood  on  a 
board  j  while  a  aqoan  fiwtof  mimr,  with  a  bnith  and  comb  attached  by  means 
of  aatring,  hungopon  the  wall  for  the  uaeof  the  croad,  — Dttc/yilum  a/aHotil 


In  a  discussion  pending  the  elMtion  of  ch»pUin  in  the  Honae  of 
Repreaentatives,  Mr.  Elliott,  of  Kentucky,  nominated  the  Rev.  John 

"He  i>,"  lud  Hr.  E.,  "■  r, 
a  Ttry  pious  msD,  not  of  very  ei 
■  eroKii  t»  this." 

The  "New  York  Tribune,"  of  June  1,  1857,  in  Bpeddng  of 
Walker's  part;  of  filihusters  from  Costa  Rica,  aaja  :  — 

Commodorfl  Enkine  hu  aignifled  htn  intention  not  Id  cmttt  iny  man  of  this 
eronfd  (a  Atpinwall,  out  of  debrenre  to  Ihe  New  GTcaadUn  uilhoritia. 

I  recojfniied  ■  nun  m  one  of  my  fe1low-p»sseng»rs  fnim  New  Toik  to  Chapw. 
1  wan  gild  to  He  him,  aa  ho  vtt  odd  of  tho  moil  fivonble  apecimens  of  that 
enKd.  —  Boiihaicfi  Cnli/vrnia.  p.  196. 

Croirer.     Another  squeamish  subntitute  for  Cock,  like  Hootier. 

Cmel.     One  of  the  numerous  substitutes  for  very,  exceedingly.     A 

mail  who  ha4  been  seriously  ill  with  cramp,  or  something  of  the 

kind,  sent  for  the  doctor,  who  arrived  after  the  painful  parosysnt 

had  ceaied,  and  when  weakness  had  succeeded  to  pain. 

"How  are  yon,  my  friend?"  said  the  Doctor.    "Oh,  Doctor,  I  'm  powerful 

Cniller.  (Dutch  kruHrr,  a  curler.)  A  cake,  made  of  a  strip  of  sweet- 
ened dough,  boiled  in  lard,  the  two  ends  of  which  at«  twisted  or 
curled  together.  Other  shapes  are  also  employed.  The  New  Torfc- 
era  have  inherited  the  name  and  the  thing  from  the  Dutch.  In 
Maryland,  the  words  erulUr,  doughnut,  vod/iatnock  are  used  indis- 
criminately for  the  same  kind  of  cake. 

Cmah-Hat.    A  soft  hut. 

To  cry.     To  publish  the  banns  of  marriage  in  church.     New  England 

I  should  not  be  lurprised  if  they  were  critd  next  Sabbatb.  —  Margartt. 
Cucumbar  Trao.    (Magnolia  acuminata.')    A   tree,  so  called  from  a 

slight  resemblance  of  its  young  fruit  to  a  cucumber.    An  it  grows. 

the  resemblance  is  lost,  and  the  fruit  becomes  pinkish-red. 
Cnl^.     A  very  common  term  for  a  Negro. 
To  onltlTate.     To  use  the  implement  named  "cultivator;"  as  a  verb 

tr.  and  intr.     The  ordinary  word  in  Eastern  Connecticut. 
Cnnaera.     Univalve  shells  of  the  genus  Palella.     New  England. 

Two  fishermen  had  been  detpalched  at  dayhieak  to  praenre  ■  nupplv  of  cod 

fora  chowder  and  cunntnfot  a  IVv,  and  we  were  expecting  a  rare  sapper.— 

i«,  Utmmack,  p.  133. 

Gaiinliig.  A  word  used  chiefly  by  women  ;  as,  "  a  cunniny  little  hat," 
meaning  a  neat,  pret^  hat;  tiny. 


Ciumiick  or  Etaaok.     A  name  Applied  to  CanadianH  by  the  people 
in  the  Northern  States.    See  Canutk. 


CnpBlo,  for  cupola,  is  n  coininon  error  of  pronunciation.     It  is  also  a 
very  old  one,  as  appears  from  the  following  pasaage :  — 


Cnrb-Stoas  BrolMn.  Stock-operabirB,  whose  place  of  business  is  on 
the  edge  of  the  pavement  in  the  ricinity  of  the  Merchants'  Ex. 
change,  and  whose  account-books  are  said  to  be  kept  in  their  hats. 
"  This  is  a  reiy  la^^e  class  of  flpeculat«ra,  and  is  composed  of  the 
oldest  and  moet  experienced  operators  in  the  street  [Wall  Street, 
New  York].  Many  of  them  have  been  members  of  the  Stock  Ex- 
change, but  from  having  failed  to  fulfil  their  contracts  during  some 
of  the  numerous  nps  and  downs  of  the  market  have  been  compelled 
to  Tacat«  their  seats,  and  loHt  their  membership.  The  eurb-stont 
brettrt  have  leaaed  a  large  toom  directly  under  that  occupied  by  Oie 
regular  board ;  and  during  the  session  of  the  board  a  communication 
is  kept  up  between  the  rooms,  so  that  any  transaction  is  known 
below  as  soon  as  made.  Upon  infonnatiou  derived  in  this  way, 
the  eurihilont  broken  operate  among^  themselves,  and  frequently 
with,  and  for  the  account  of,  the  outsiders.  This  class  of  specula- 
tors are  particularly  fond  of  operating  in  '  puts '  and  '  calls,'  and  in 
fact  resort  to  all  the  different  methods  of  doing  a  large  bnsinees  on 
a  small  capital,"  —  Hunl't  Merchant's  Mag.,  Vol.  XXXVII. 
A  more  recent  name  for  curb-stone  brokers  is  gulter-tnipe^. 
The  outside  Board  w»»  becoming  a  power.  There  were  two  hundred  repiW 
brokers;  but  the  iTregulir,  cwr&4fone.  oulnide  phalanx  WM  (arraore  numeroua; 
ud  (he  "New  York  Her»ld"««»erted  thst  themri-tfom  men  were  held  in  belter 
repDtein  nuUerot  contnctn  than  tbeir  competing  brelhreu.  — ittdbery,  Jilen  and 
ifyUritt  of  Waa  Strtil,  p.  30$. 

Cniloa.     Curiosities.     "  He  's  a  dealer  in  curios." 

Jap«De<>e  mrioi  are  as  powerful  u  mercnry  lo  ittnet  gold.  —  Oriffit,  T** 
Mikadoi  Empire,  p.  351. 

Cnilona.  "This  word  or  cur'otu  is  often  heard  in  New  England 
among  the  common  farmers,  in  the  sen.ie  of  excellent,  or  peculiarly 
excellent ;  as  in  these  expressions:  '  These  are  curious  apples; '  '  This 
is  curious  cider,'  &c.  This  use  of  the  word  is  hardly  known  in  our 
seaport  towns."  —  Pickering. 

CnrlsyoiMa.     See  CarUetta. 
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dupldor,  Cospidora.    (Sp.  eteupidor,  a  spttor.)    A  spittoon,  luu- 

tHj  gbb«-nhBped. 
Ci»a.     A  vulgar  pronuneUtioa  of  the  word  curte. 
OoH  (for  eutiomer).    A  worthleu  fellow;  a  soanip.   "  An  ugly  euw." 

Colonel  J ,  of  New  York,  and  being  a  Jovial,  feitire,  and  lirelj  ens,  bb 

oomndei  alwayi  apoke  of  him  u  tha  Gaj  Yorker.  —  i.eaiBini'orrt  CoMervoMM. 
The  out  that  tpece  in  man'a  neceadtie*, 
Ad'  mikei  big  praflu,  in  lich  tiniu  u  theM, 
Ad'  hai  to  lie  in  poor  men's  doubtJn'  faces 
To  help  him  odC,  la  wiu  'n  t'  other  case*. 

Baltad,  Vailtf  Fair,  1863. 
Oiuaadneaa.     Halice;  perreraeneaa ;  apit«. 

The  Conalitutlas  is  about  to  be  used  once  more  by  the  DemoErata  ai  a  aenen 
for  "pDifl  amtdnuM."  They  have  already  itarted  the  inquiry  whether  or  not 
It  wHI  be  conatllutionat  tor  Congreaa  when  it  meeta  to  appropriate  money  for  the 
support  of  the  army  which  the  President  has  maintained  in  aa  uDconititutiaaal 
mannerV  — Af.  T.  Triiunt,  May  18,  IBH. 

CnM-V7ordi.     Oaths. 

Cnatard- Apple.     See  Sweel  Sop ;  bJbo  Papaw. 

Cnatomabl*.   Subject  to  the  paymeDt  of  duties  called  ctulomt. —  Wehtter. 
The  term  duHablt  is  in  general  nse  in  New  York;  customable  is 

rarely  heard. 
Oiutoniar.    A  chap;  and,  flguratirelj,  an  awkward  person  to  deal 

with  or  manage;  as  "an  ugly  customer,"  a  "  mm  cnstomer." 
Cnt.     A  term  used  in  colleges  to  denote  the  fulure  of  either  an  officer 

or  a  student  to  appear  at  the  appointed  time  and  place  for  prayers 

and  recitations. 
To  out  Didoes.     Synonymous  with  to  cut  capers,  i.  e.  to  bo  frolick- 

Who  ever  heerd  them  ItaliaD  singers  recitin'  their  jabber,  showin'  their  teeth, 
and  eultin'  didoa  at  a  private  concert?  —  S.  Slick  in  Eni/laiid. 

Watcbman!  take  (hat 'ere  feller  to  the  watch-house ;  he  comes  here  a  euitng 
lip  hit  didctt  every  night.  —  /"icHiijj/r™!  Ihe  Picai/une. 

On,  on  he  splurged,  until  not  two  ounces  of  vital  sir  lltled  his  breathing  appa- 
ratus; over  the  fence  of  his  relative's  grounds  Mick  llew,and  uptbe  lanehetrav- 
elled,  bustled  into  the  bouse,  foamed,  fumed,  and  ml  up  such  woodrous  strnngi 
<fi<<oei  that  hia  wife  and  friends  believed  he  had  gone  stark  mad.  — JV.  T.  Spirit 
o/ae  Tima. 

To  out  Dirt.  To  run;  to  go  fast.  Synonymous  with  "  to  cut  one'i 
stick."  A  vulgar  expression,  probably  derived  from  the  quick 
motion  of  a  horse  or  carriage  over  a  country  road,  which  makn  tim 
dirt  fiy. 

Well,  the  way  the  cow  cut  dirt  was  caatioiury;  ahe  cleared  attunpa,  dltchti, 
windbUa,  and  erary  thing.  —  Bam  BUek  in  Bagliaid. 


Now  cut  dirt/  Kntmtd  I;  ind,  Jebo  GInenI  Jackionl  if  ha  didn't  nuk*  ■ 
ttnigbt  fhirt-Uil  for  tha  door,  miy  I  never  make  uother  pw*.  —  FltU,  ITaMni 
Tola. 
To  cut  a  Bwatha.     The  game  as  to  cut  a  dash. 

The  expreKsion  is  generally  applied  to  a  person  walking  who  ia 
gayly  dressed,  and  haa  a  pompoim  air  or  swinger  in  his  or  her  gait, 
in  allusion  to  the  sweepiug  motion  of  a  scythe. 

Tlie  Hiu  A~— a  aU  a  tall  Kcatiit,  I  tell  yon,  (or  tbar  uj  they  in  iaetniti 
from  ■  goTcrnar  oi  Nova  Scotia,  and  that  their  nlatioiu  in  Eoglaod  are  some 
ponkitiB  too.  —  Sam  Slkk,  Human  Ifatmn. 

Awake !  aronae  ye,  liDQen  1  Enow  tht<  you  an  but  a  notch  or  two  lower  than 
tba  sagrlcj  that  f  on  an  not  only  pot  hen  to  make  muney,  kii*  the  women,  and 
ari  a  Mmitie,  bat  to  fill  a  higher  and  more  important  deatiny —  Doa'i  Semuau. 

To  out  a  Splnrga.     The  same  as  the  foregoing,  to  moke  a  show  or 
display  in  dreas* 

Since  Kin  C has  got  a  liyat  in  the  world,  she  trie*  to  «<  a  flurge,  and 

make  folka  think  aha  'a  a  lady.  —Widoa  BtdoU  Pap€rt. 
Cate.     (An  abbreviation  of  acu/e.)     Acute,  sharp,  keen.     It  is  pro- 
Tincial  in  rarieus  parts  of  England.     In,  New  England,  it  ia  a  com- 
mon colloquialism,  though  never  used  by  educated  people. 

Now,  Mya  t,  I  'm  gain'  lo  «how  you  abonC  aa  cnte  a  thing  u  yon  've  aeen  in 
many  a  day.  —  il<gor  Downing'i  Lettert,  p,  3U. 

Hr.  Harcy  wm  a  right  wle,  cunning  aort  of  a  nun ;  bat  in  that  conespondenee 
GcnenI  Taylor  ahowed  hinuelt  able  lo  defend  himaelf  againat  the  fin  in  the 
nsr.  —  Mr.  Otntrg-t  Btmarh  at  tie  Taylor  ifn^ng  iM  if.  T. 

Hiaa  Allin,  in  her  "  Home  Ballads,"  in  describii^  the  Tankee, 

says:  — 

No  mailer  when  hla  home  may  ba, 

What  flag  may  In  unfurled. 
He  *11  manage,  by  aome  eul*  dsTica, 

To  whittle  through  tha  world. 

Cntenaaa.    Acuteneas,  keenness. 

He  bad  ■  pair  of  bright,  twinkling  eyea,  (hat  gave  an  air  of  axtreme  dtltmm 

Is  hia  phyiiognomy.  —  Knidtrbocter  Mag.,  Aug.,  lS4ft. 
Cat-Grau.     (Leeriia  ori/zoides.)      The  common  name  of  a  species  of 

grass,  with  leaves  exceedingly  rough  backward,  so  as  to  cut  the 

hands  if  drawn  across  them.  —  Bigeloio'i  Flora. 
To  out  it  too  Fat,    To  overdo  a  thing.     Synonymous  with  "  going  it 

too  strong." 

It  'a  bad  enongfa  t»  be  uncomfortable  In  your  own  hooM  wlthoat  kaowlD|[ 
why ;  but  (o  have  a  philoaophn  of  the  Sennaar  acbool  ahow  you  why  you  are  as 
ii  aittiag  U  nthar  (oo  /at.  —  Pot^har  Piywra,  p.  131. 

When  tbe  U<  S.  mul  waa  carried  to  California  by  st^e,  the  odd- 
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tractors  eUimed  from  the  gorermnent  damage  for  the  lose  of  horsee 
by  the  Indians. 

Wh«n  the  tumi  an  »  placed  u  to  iayits  the  nidi  at  the  uvage,  and  the 
governnifnt  eipeited  lo  pay  tho  company  double  or  treble  value  (or  practicably 
handing  over  Uieii  etock  to  the  Indiana,  it  it  aiitnig  it  rather /at.  —  MeCluri, 
Socty  Motmlaitu,  p.  Iga. 

Cat-oS,  1.  Passages  cut  by  tbe  great  Weetem  riven,  paTticuIvly  Uie 
MissiMippi,  aSording  new  channels,  and  thus  fonniog  islajids. 
Theae  cul-offt  tirs  ooustantly  made. 

When  the  Mianifwippi,  in  making  its  ciU-offi,  la  ploughing  iti  way  through  the 
virgin  Boil,  tbsre  float  upon  the  lop  of  tbii  destroying  tide  Ihouianda  of  treea, 
that  covered  the  land  and  lined  iU  curving  bankg.  —  Thorpt't  Baekaoodt,  p.  ITi. 

The  aeltlement  was  one  of  the  prettiest  place*  on  tbe  Hiiaiaaippi.  —  a  perfect 
location ;  it  bad  aom*  defecM,  UDtil  tbe  rivor  made  the  c••^o/' at  Shirt  Tail  Bend, 
which  remedied  the  evil.  ~  TAoiTie,  fiijF  5»iru/Ji'jtanKu. 

Since  my  own  day  od  the  Uissiaaippi,  aU-offi  have  been  made,  .  .  .  which 
ahortcnedtheriversijtly-seven  miles.  In  my  own  lime,acii(-i>fwaainadeat  the 
American  Bend  which  shortened  the  river  ten  miles  or  more.  —  Jtark  Twaiit,  ta 
AtlanUe  Sfonthtg,  hr  Auguat,  187S,  p.  193. 

2.  A  part  t>f  a  Bt«am-engine.     "  The  Corliss  eut-off. " 
To  ont  round.     To  fly  about;  to  make  a  display. 

Tbe  widow  made  herself  perfectly  ridiculoua.  She  waa  dreaaed  off  like  a 
young  gal,  and  aU  rouml,  and  laughed,  and  tried  to  be  wonderful  Intemting.  — 
Widov  Bcdott  Paptn,  p.  91. 

Inttead  of  aticking  to  me  as  she  uaed  lo  do,  ahe  got  to  cttflia*  rtmitd  with  all 
tbe  young  fellows,  just  as  if  she  cared  nothin'  about  me  no  more.  —  N.  ¥.  Spirit 
of  At  JV™. 

To  ctit  Btlok  or  To  oat  one's  SUok.  To  be  oft;  to  leave  imme- 
diately, and  go  with  all  speed.  A  vtJgar  ezpresaion  and  often 
heard.     It  is  also  provincial  in  England. 

Dinner  ia  over.     It  'a  time  for  the  ladiea  to  cut  Hick.  —  8tm  Slick  in  England. 

If  ever  you  >ee  her,  and  she  begins  that  way,  up  hat  and  eat  Mtick  double  quick. 

To  ont  nndar.     To  undersell  in  price.     New  York. 
To   ont  np.    1.   To  employ  severe  language  towards  a  persoo;  to 
shame,  toput  to  pain,  ate.,  chiefly  used  in  a  passive  Bensa;  as,  "Ut. 
A.  was  quite  cut  up  at  what  yon  said. " 
2.  To  interrupt  one  rudely  in  talk. 
S.  To  be  riotous. 

Now,  (ay,  what 's  the  nas 

Of  all  thia  abuse, 
Of  aitiing  uji,  and  tbue  behaving  rioty, 
And  acting  with  auch  awful  impropriety? 

Leland,  Afeuttr  KarfM  SkttA-Boak,  p.  iSt, 

To  oat  np  SbinH.    To  cut  capers,  play  tricks. 
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A  wild  bull  of  the  prairiei  wu  catling  tip  dinei  U  no  great  dlataaca,  UBring 
up  (he  Kd  with  boofs  ud  bonii.  —  Knii^tr6ocitr  Mag. 
"Wh»(h»i-etlie»e  men  been  doing?"  bj  lied  the  Recorder. 
"Oh,  the}' wen  aiOingiipan  kinds  of  ttinri;  knocking  over  the  uhes  bunb, 
■hjing  itonei  at  l*mps,  kicking  it  doom,  and  diatuibing  the  peace  of  the  irhola 
dly."  —  Pickiitgtjram  tit  Picaynti*,  p.  61. 
Cutter.     A  light  one-hor»e  sleigh. 

Skighi  are  ewarmint;  np  and  down  the  atreet,  of  all  iorta  and  Aizea.  from  tb* 
huge  omnibuB  with  ita  thlrtj  paAaeof^rv  to  the  light,  geylj  paJnied  tttOtn^  with 
tbai  Bolitarv,  fur-capped  tenant!,  &c.  —  Tile  U]V"-  ^<"  Thwtand.  p.  1. 
And  then  we  'II  go  deighing,  In  warm  raiment  clad, 
With  nne  horws  neighing  aa  if  they  were  glad, 
The  •hilling  bclla  jingle,  the  swift  cuUcr  Siea; 
Aod,  if  our  ean  tingle,  no  matter ;  wbo  cries  'I  —  tf.  Y.  TtOhum. 
Cntto««.     (French  etmttaii,  a  knife.)     A  large  knife,  used  in  olden 
timea  in  New  England. 

There  were  no  hnireg  and  torku,  and  the  family  helped  themselTes  on  wooden 
platn,  with  enHoea.  —  MaTgaret,  p.  10. 
Cymbllng.  A  variety  of  aquash,  ko  called  at  the  South,  in  speaking 
of  which  Beverly  says,  "The  Clypeatse  are  sometimes  called 
q/mneU,  from  the  lent«n-cake  of  that  name,  which  many  of  them 
much  reaemble."  —  Hist,  of  Virginia,  p.  113.  In  the  dialect  of 
Somerset,  nimlin  is  a  kind  of  cake;  and  elsewhere  nimnel  IB  a  rich 
cake  of  a  peculiar  form.  In  Salop  the  term  is  applied  to  a  plnm- 
cake  with  a  raised  crust.  —  HalliuxU. 
CTpreaa-Braka.  A  basin-shaped  depression  of  land  near  the  margin 
of  shallow,  sluggish  bayous,  into  which  the  superabundant  waters 
find  their  way.  In  these  places,  are  vast  accumulations  of  fallen 
cypress-trees,  which  have  been  accumulating  for  f^es.  These  are 
called  e^pre*i-brate*.  — Dichenm  on  Ui4  Cypret*  liit^r  of  Lou 


Daddook.    The  heart  or  body  of  a  tree  thoroughly  rotten.  —  Aiii. 

This  old  word  is  not  noticed  by  Johnson,  Todd,  or  Webster.     It 
is  introduced  by  Mr.  Wor(»Bter  in  his  new  dictionary. 

The  gnat  Ted  daddodt$  lay  in  the  gnen  paatures,  where  ther  had  lain  year  after 
year,  crumbling  away,  and  aending  forth  innumerable  forma  of  vegetable  lite.  — 
Sfargartt,  p.  Slfi. 
D*ddj-lK)nB-Zi8gi.     A  small-bodied  spider  with  very  long  legs. 
DagoB.     Originally  people  of  Spanish  parentage  bom  in  Louisianft, 
now  applied  there  to  all  Italians,  Sicilians,  Spanish,  and  For- 
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Damagad.     Intozicated. 

Damaon  Pluma.  of  the  West  Indies.    S«e  Star-Apple. 

Dandar.     1.  Scurf  at  the  roots  of  the  hair;  dandruff. 

2.  To  get  one't  dander  up.  or  lo  haoe  one's  ttaader  rautd,  ia  to  get 
into  a.  passion.  Here,  it  would  seem,  the  dandruff  is  ludicrous); 
put  for  the  hair  itself,  which  ia  represented  as  being  raised  on  end, 
like  the  fur  of  some  animals  when  eureged.  This  as  well  as  the 
preceding^  use  of  the  word  is  found  in  English  dialects. 

The  Dppartment  of  Sute  did  not  keep  tuck  Ihe  letters  of  Mr.  Rivet,  in  which 
ha  boiBtn  Ibst  he  hid  oulwitted  the  French.  Well,  thi>  »rt  of  put  up  the  dawitr 
at  the  trench.  —  CrockcO,  Tour,  p.  19S. 

The  fire  mnd  fury  that  bUzed  in  her  eye  (tare  ocular  evidence  nf  her  dander 
hangi^  —  FickiRgnfrom  the  Nttf  Oritani  Pienyunt,  p.  183. 

Ai  ire  looked  Hi  the  imme nu  ttrenglh  of  the  "  North umberland'!  "  Diut,  w* 
UHild  not  help  thinking;  that  Neptune  must  hive  hii  dander  CDuaidenbl]'  natid 
befon  he  could  any  it  awiy.  —  N,  Y.  Con.  Adv. 

I  felt  my  dandtr  ritiu'  when  the  impertinent  cuu  went  end  tuck  «  teat  aloog- 
■ide  o[  Mita  Mary,  and  ahe  begun  to  emile  md  talk  with  him  u  pleasiu'  u  could 
b*.  —  ifnjor  Joma-i  Courlthip.  p.  TT. 

Dandyfled.     Dandyish;  like  a  dandy. 

Dandy-Trap.     Loose  brick  in  the  pavement;  when  stepped  upon,  the 

muddy  water  underneath  gushes  up  and  soils  boots  or  clothing. 
Dangarooa.     Endangered,  being  in  danger.  —  Forty.     This  sense  is 

local  in  England,  and  colloquial  in  the  United  States.  —  Worcttier. 
Oangle-Beny.  {Gayluisacia.)  A  species  of  the  blue  whortlebeny. 
Dangnatloii.     A  euphemism  for  damnation. 

If  tlie  enemies  of  the  Mormons  are  to  be  trusted,  they  have  a 
secret  battalion  of  Daniiet,  serpents  in  the  path,  destroying  angeU, 
who  are  banded  for  any  deed  of  daring  and  assassination ;  and  the 
frequent  violent  deaUis  of  travellers  are  attributed  to  the  treacher- 
ous stroke  of  some  brother  of  the  fraternity.  —  North  Am.  i{«c., 
Article  on  Mormonitm,  July,  1862. 
Dark  and  Bloody  around  (The).  An  expression  formerly  much 
used  in  allusion  to  Kentucky,  of  which  name  it  is  said  to  be  a  trans- 
lation. The  phrase  is  an  epitome  of  the  early  history  of  the  Slate, 
of  the  dark  and  bloody  conflicts  of  the  first  white  nettierg  with  t^eir 
aav^^e  foes;  but  the  name  originated  in  the  fiict  that  this  was  the 
grand  battle-ground  between  the  Northern  and  Southern  Indians. 
—  Wheeler'' I  Dictionary, 

On  the  occasion  of  the  reception  of  President  Hayes  at  Loaiarills, 
Kentucky,  Sept.  17, 1877,  Gov.  Wade  Hampton  said:  — 
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I  cuna  herecbicSj  that  1  might  extend  *  wurm  gneting  Id  tbe  President  u  he 
ftnick  Southeni  loil,  u  he  stood  on  tbe  once  dark  and  bloodg  groand  of  Een- 
tncky,  no  longer  w,  bot,  as  I  IniK  in  God,  here  uid  elsewhera  *  Und  et  pete*, 
pnMperitjr,  and  hippineee. 

Darky.     A  common  term  for  a  Negro. 

I  wisb  de  legJslitDT  would  set  dia  darkit  free, 

Oh  I  wbtt  I  hippj  place  den  de  darkit  Iwd  would  ba. 

We  'd  have  a  darkit  parliament, 

Aa^  darkit  codes  of  law, 
An'  darlcit  judgee  on  de  bench, 

Darkit  barristen  and  aw.  —  £Cjliiiptaii  Milodiu  (IU8). 

Dark  Moon.  The  interval  between  the  old  and  the  new  moon. 
Western.     Qu.  Dark  o'  the  Moon  ? 

t  alwaja  alter  m;  colta  and  plant  mj  'taUra  daring  the  dark  mootk.  —  LtOtr 
from  a  Waltm  Farmtr. 

Oansn't.  for  darea  not.    It  is  vulgarly  used  in  all  persons  and  oumbera. 

To  daaoon  a  Cklf  ia  to  knock  it  in  the  head  as  soon  as  it  is  bom.  — 
CoDuecticut. 

To  deacon  Land  is  to  extend  one's  fence  eo  as  to  include  a  portion 
of  the  highway.  —  Haddam.    Connecticut. 

To  "  Deacon  Berries  "  ia  to  put  the  largest  on  top.  To  "  Deacon 
Apples  "  is,  when  bairelUng  them  for  sale,  to  put  the  best  ou  top. 

To  deaooa  OE  To  give  the  cue  lo.  Derived  from  a  cnstora,  once 
nniveTsal  but  now  extinct,  in  the  New  England  Congregational 
Churches.  An  important  part  of  the  office  of  deacon  was  to  read 
aloud  the  hymns  given  out  by  the  minigter,  one  line  at  a  time,  the 
congregation  singing  each  line  as  soon  as  read.  —  Loinell.  In  some 
of  the  interior  parts  of  New  England,  the  custom  of  deaconing  off 
hymns  is  atill  continued.     It  used  to  be  called  "  lining  out  tiie 

Tbe  oistom  is  nearly  as  old  as  the  Reformation,  and  long  ante- 
dates early  colonial  days  in  New  England.  It  was  recommended  to 
churches  not  supplied  with  books,  by  the  Westminster  Assembly, 
in  1064;  and  Dr.  Watts  complained  of  its  prevalence  in  congrega- 
tions and  private  families  in  England, —  in  the  preface  to  an  early 
edition  of  his  psalms.  —  Hood't  Hint.  Mutie  in  JVeu  England,  p.  184, 
201. 

When  all  wa«  ready  [to  commence  the  religioiu  exerciaes],  a  prayer  waa  made 
aad  the  cborialer  deoamcd  the  fliit  two  line*.  —  Goodriei't  Aem'iutcencu,  ToLI. 

^77. 

To  fenk  right  oat  o'  p'lit'eal  etrife  ^n't  thought  to  be  the  thing, 
Withont  yon  d*ato»  i)f  the  tnne  70a  want  yoia  folka  ahnuld  sing. 

Tkt  SigloK  Piftrt. 


DeMMu'  Hlding-PIaoM.    Cnrtained  stalls  in  Boaton  ojater-salooDS. 
Dcaoon's  HeetUiB.     One,   in  the  pastor's  absence,  conducted  by  a 

Daacona'  Scat.  A  pew  formerly  made  on  the  pnlpit'a  front,  for 
deacons  to  occupy.  The  chief  edifice  at  Hanover  (Dartmoath 
Colle^)  had,  in  1833,  and  before,  a  pulpit  buttressed  by  tno  pews, 
the  higher  for  a  "  ruling  elder." 

Daad-Beat.     1.  A  mixture  of  ginger-soda  and  whiskey,  taken  by  hard 
drinkers  after  a  night's  carousal. 
3.  One  who  lives  on  others;  a  most  hardened  sponge, 
Oaad-b««t.     Worn  out;  exhausted;  good  for  nothing. 
Ooad-broke.     Utterly  exhausted  of  cash,  penniless. 

DunphwU  uiuored  up  liii  board  bill  and  paid  bi>  wiaher-womaD,  irbicb  kit 
him  drad-broke.  —  Dottttcht^  p.  141. 
Tu  be  dtadJn-olf  was  nall.v, 

Califorma.  p.  2SS. 

To  cl«aclen.  1.  In  newly  settled  ports  of  the  West,  where  it  is  de- 
signed to  make  a  "clearing,"  some  of  the  trees  are  cut  down;  the 
others  are  girdled,  or  deadened,  tm  they  say,  i.  e.  deprived  of  force 
or  sensation.  If  the  majority  of  trees  are  thus  girdled,  the  field  is 
called  a  deadening ;  otherwise,  it  is  a  clearing.  —  Carllon,  The  New 
Purchaie,  Vol.  I.  340. 

2.  A  political  candidate  at  the  West  deadens  his  competitor's 
votes  in  a  district  by  doing  away  witii  false  impressions,  misstate- 
ments, &c.,  originating  with  the  other  party. 

Deadeoiag.  A  piece  of  land  the  trees  on  which  have  been  deadened 
by  girdling. 

D«ad  Heads.  Persons  who  drink  at  a  bar,  ride  in  an  omnibus  or 
railroad  car,  travel  in  steamboats,  or  vbit  the  theatre,  without 
chai^,  are  called  deail  keadi.  These  consist  of  the  engineeis, 
conductors,  and  laborers  on  railroads;  the  keepers  of  hotels;  the 
editors  of  newspapers,  &c. 

"Theprinripal  avenne  of  our  city,"  wriles  a  iMmcd  friend  in  Dclndt,  "hai  • 
tDl1.gste  just  by  the  Elmvrood  Ometerj  road.  Aa  tbe  ccmptery  had  been  laid 
out  Boms  liiii*  previous  to  the  consirucliou  oflhe  pinnk-road,  it  wm  made  oiM  of 
the  conditiona  o!  (he  eanipany'a  charter  that  all  [iinerll  proceasiona  ahouldgo 
back  sod  forth  free.  Oiia  day,  aa  Dr.  Prin,  a  cetebraled  pbyaician,  stopped  M 
pay  bia  toll,  be  ramarked  to  the  gatc-koeper;  — 


" '  CoD^nlng  tbt  benerolent  diancter  of  our  profeuion,  I  Ihiak  you  ought 
lo  Itl  BS  pui  Ave  of  charge.' 

'"No.  DO,  doctor,'  (lie  keeper  readily  replied,  've  couldn't  aSord  that.  You 
■end  too  many  dead  headt  through  here  ai  it  is.' 

"  The  doctor  paid  hia  toil,  and  never  uked  any  faron  after  that"  —  ITaai. 
£mL  Star,  Oct.,  1S5T. 


The  practice  of  travelliug  with  free  tickets. 

A*  t  had  never  experienced  the  blessed  privilege  of  dtadhtadiim.  I  could  not 
nalurall/  reiiit  the  opportunity  of  enjoying  ao  new  ■  neniiation:  and  I  beg  to 
auure  yoa  that  it  it  by  no  meana  ao  unpleataiit  aa  yon  might  imagine.  It  waa  a 
pleaaun  aimiUr  to  that  which  Lucretius  descrilMu  as  enjoyed  by  staiidcni  on  Ibe 
■hure  when  they  see  ahipa  (oaaed  about  on  the  aea,  to  behold  wretches  cronding 
to  the  tickel-oScea  and  diaburting  (heir  money,  wben  yoa  have  nothing  to  do  but 
to  take  voar  seat  and  be  carried  through  the  airwilhoutDioney  and  without  price. 
Letttrinlf.  Y.  friikM,  Jane,  18fi7. 

It  ia  also  too  ntuob  the  practice  of  railway  companies  to  give  free 
passes  to  members  of  State  Legislatures,  in  order  to  make  them 
friendly  disposed.     In  many  instances,   however,  the    members  •+ys»J. 
exact  the  piivilege  of  riding  free  over  the  roads.  •       i 

The  Superior  Court  haa  enjoined  the  New  York  and  Kew  Haven  Railroad   .      .^^ 
bom  issuing  trae  passes  to  memben  o(  the  Legialature.  .  ,  .  This  action  will  be   *-*  ^*"* 
ntber  agreeable  to  tbe  Railroad  Company,  aa  it  will  relieve  all  the  railroada  in  )((..uXk*iI 
the  State  from  the  practice  of  dtad-headiag  members  of  the  Legislature,  —  Con- 
MftioK  Paptr.  V^-tA  U 

DMd  Hoiae.    Work  for  which  one  has  l)een  paid  before  it  is  per-      ^^"^^ 

formed.     When  a  printer,  on  Saturday  ni^t,  includes  in  his  bill   hr^M^ 

work  not  yet  finished,  he  is  said,  on  the  following  week,  to  "  work    CaA-^tA 

off  a  dead  horse."     Also  used  in  England.  ^.UtV-JN 

Dead  Rabbits.     A  name  recently  assumed  by  the  Irish  faction  in  the    ■\"'i^ 

city  of  New  York.  /*|**L  \ 

Ifthe  DmdJtoiW  think  he  alaya,  VT^^ 

Or  the  Plug-Ugly  think  he  'a  slain,  ^.{MjuVt 

They  do  but  pave  the  snhlle  ways  »    i   ^ 

I  've  md,  and  mean  to  tread  again.  /^^t 

Parodf  «•  Emertm'i  Brahma,  tf.  T.  EvM'g  FciL       I'-'-v^JL 

Dead-Sat.     Opposition;  resolute  aatagooism;  hostility;  as  "it  was'^  ^*** 

a  dead-ul  between  them."  -KuurtX 

Dead  a«t  asainat.    Strongly  opposed  to.  '^-*-i  o.j*i 

Deaf  Adder.     See  B/ouier.  '^  tbj  I 

/  'I  '' 
Deaf  Knt    A  nut  the  kernel  of  which  is  decayed.    Pennsylrania.  'f  i^'  ^' 

ftwrincial  in  England.  t'^Aci   i 

Death.     To  be  dealA  on  a  thing  is  to  be  completely  mast«r  of  it,  a  ^j^^^^ 

capital  hand  at  it ;  like  the  quack-doctor  who  could  not  mani^  tha    /  ,_^  i^ 

ij.  t.  d^u^,^^^    .><-a. 0- VL».i  ■i^',  .'LM 

^I^^WttJ-  'U^.UikiL.  C^  :,;;,'  (,t..,,  „„.. 
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whoopingHX>ugh,  bnt  wu,  as  he  expreesed  it,  "  dealk  on  fito." 
Vulgar. 

Did  yoaeTerheiro  t«1to(  the  mui  tbey  calla  Cbnnkay?  bom  in  Eaintuck  uid 
taiHd  on  the  Muiiuippil  dtath  «  btz,  Uid  ■mBrtlj  ioa  panther  figtau  — }f.  T. 
Bpirito/lht  Timei. 

WoowD,  I  be1i«v«,  are  bom  with  c«Ttun  lutun]  (asta.  Salljr  wu  dtath  o» 
luc,  «nd  old  Aunt  Tbiukful  gom  the  wbote  figure  lor  (art.  —  Sam  Slide,  Bamam 
Naturt,  p.  £2«. 

Oaath-Honea.     An  insect,  perhaps  the  "death's  head  moth." 
Among  the  insects  of  Virginia,  Miss  Ramsay  tnentioiu  :  — 

Lociuti,  tobecco-normi,  end  stngi, 
Dtaili-kvrtf,  or  Ibe  herd-ehetl  bnga. 

Poetical  Pietvrt  <if  Ametiea,  p.  US> 
Daoedant.     A  deceased  person.  —  Lmof  of  Ptnnsylooma. 
DaealvinK  for  deceitful;  as,  *■  A  very  deceiving  liole  in  the  road." 
Daok.    A  pack  of  cards.    This  term  is  old  English.     Thus  Sbak- 
sneare  says,  — 

But,  vbileB,  be  thouf^l  lo  ateal  Ibe  aingle  ten, 
Tbe  king  wea  alily  lingered  from  tbe  dtck.  —  3  Henry  VI.,  v.  1. 
rU  deal  the  rerds,  end  cut  you  from  Ha  deck —  Two  Maidi  of  Mortdadu,  1809. 
"Welter."  cried  out  en   Artienaea  traveller,  ''bring  down  my   baggage." 
"Whet  U  it,  air?"     "A  bowie-knife,  a  pair  of  pi»lnl«,  a  dfcl  of  cards,  and  ona 

Deck  is  defined  by  Ash,   ■'  a  pack  of  cards  piled  one  upon 

another. " 
Deok.     Tioenly-Deck  Poher  is  a  variety  where  twenty  cards  are  used. 
Oaolenatoa.     We  sornetimes  see  this  word  used  in  the  newspapers,  in 

speaking  of  a  person's  declining  to  be  a  candidate  for  office.     Ex. : 

In  consequence  of  the  declension  of  our  candidate,  we  shall  be 

obliged  to  vote  for  a  new  one.  — Pickering. 
Dcoltnatlon.     Used  in  the  same  sense  as  the  preceding  word.     It  is 

said  to  have  been  first  employed  by  Mr.  John  Fintard,  when  he 

declined  a  re-election  as  president  of  the  American  Bible  Society. 
D0O oration-Da;.     Day  appointed  for  decoration,  especially  of  graves 

of  soldiers  and  sailors,  who  fell  in  tbe  late  civil  war. 
Deed,   for   indeed.     Very   common    throughout    the   South.     Ask   a 

Negro  if  it  is  cold,  he  will  answer,  "  Deed  it  is." 
To  deed.    To  convey  or  transfer  by  deed,     A  popular  use  of  the 

word  in  America;  as,  "  He  deeded  all  his  estate  to  his  eldest  son." 

—  Webiler. 
DoMtriok.     A  oommon  pronunciation  unong  the  illiterate  for  dittriet. 
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DttUTOT.  Many  of  the  clergy  now-anjaya  "deliver"  the  Scripturee 
&nd  hymoB  hi  their  hearers  instead  of  reading  them. 

DcUrety.  In  WaU  Street  parlance,  when  stock  is  brought  to  the 
buyer  in  accordance  with  the  rules  of  the  Stock  Exchange,  it  is 
called  a  "  good  delivery. "  When  there  are  irregularities,  the  power 
of  attorney  not  being  satisfactory,  or  in  some  other  way  the  rules 
of  the  Exchange  are  contravened,  the  delivery  is  pronounced  bad,  and 
the  buyer  can  appeal  to  the  Board.  —  Medbery,  Men  and  Mytteriei 
of  WaU  Street,  p.  135. 

To  demonatrata.     To  show  one's  self;  to  make  exhibitions. 

Certain  jndgn,  hoilJle  U  the  pnrpagc  and  scope  of  the  lav,  aoan  began  to 
«t  it.  —  N.  r.  TtHhuu,  Fob.  10, 1863. 


To  demorallBe.  To  corrupt  and  undermine  the  morab  of;  to  destroy 
or  lessen  the  effect  of  moral  principles  on.  —  Welaler.  Professor 
Lyell,  who  visit«d  Dr.  Webster,  says,  "  When  the  Doctor  was  asked 
how  many  words  he  had  coined  for  his  Dictionary,  he  replied,  only 
one,  '  to  demoralixe; '  and  that  not  for  his  Dictionary,  but  in  a  pam- 
phlet published  in  the  laat  century." —  Travel*  in  the  United  Statei, 
p.  53.  Mr.  Jodrell,  in  his  "  Philology  of  the  English  Language," 
gives  the  word  a  place,  and  cites  as  an  example  a  passage  from 
a  speech  by  Lord  Liverpool,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  March  11, 
1817:  — 

They  had  endeBTond  tti  guard  aod  protect  (be  people  againat  the  aCHmpts 
wbkh  were  mude  to  coimpt  and  rfemom/ue  them. 

The  native  vigor  of  the  eoal  mnit  vboll;  diaappear,  under  the  steady  influeaM 
and  the  demoralaing  exuDpla  of  profligate  power  and  proapeniua  crlDM.  — 
Watti,  LttUTt  on  Franc*. 

See  Break-Bont  Feeer. 


.  (Fr.  d^panemenl.}  The  principal  offices  of  the  federal 
government  at  Washington,  at  the  head  of  each  of  which  is  a  Seo- 
retary,  are  styled  department*.  Thus  we  have  the  State  Department, 
Interior  Department,  Treasury  Department,  &&  This  expression 
and  also  the  following  are  borrowed  from  the  French. 
Departmental.     Pertaining  to  a  department  or  division.  —  Wehtter. 

He  gams  ptayed  by  the  revolntionisia  in  1TS9  wsi  now  ptiyed  sgilnst  the 
dtpartmtniat  goardi  called  together  for  the  protcctioa  of  revolutloniata.  — 
Burk,  Pref.  to  Brimot't  Addnu. 

Wbkh  h  required  att  the  exertion  of  tb*  dgxtrtmtntal  force  to  suppreaa. — 
B.  M.  WiUiamt,  LiMti*  at  Framet. 

Depot.  French.    (Pioo.  dee'po.)    A  railroad  station-house.     In  Eng- 
land, it  is  called  a  StatUm. 
We  have  alao  provi*ion  depota,  bntt«r  depoti,  ftc. 
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To  d«piitIso.    To  depute;  to  appoint  a  depnly;  to  empower  k 
another,  as  a  sherifl.  —  Webiler. 

Thin  word  is  not  in  any  of  the  English  dictionaries  excepts 
the  earlj  editions  of  Bai]ey,  where  it  appears  in  the  prefac 
wonts  in  modem  authors,  collected  after  the  Dictionary  w 
Mr.  Pickering  remarks  that  "  the  word  is  sometimes  heard  i 
Mrmrion,  but  rarely  occurs  in  tcriling,  and  has  always  been  c 
ered  as  a  mere  vulgarism." 

They  aeldnm  think  it  necessary  to  diputize  more  than  one  penon  to  attend  la 
their  inlcrenln  at  the  seat  of  goveniment.  —  Part  Folio,  January,  1811. 

DMoret.  A  name  (which  they  say  means  honey  bee)  given  by  the 
Mormons  to  the  Territory  of  Utah,  which  they  occapy.  When  Mr- 
Edward  Everett  was  Secretary  of  State,  he  prevented  the  name 
being  used  as  the  official  one  for  the  Territory. 

DHk.  The  pulpit  in  a  church,  and  figuratively  the  clerical  profes- 
sion. "The  Rev.  Mr.  Poundteit  appears  well  at  the  dah."  "He 
intends  one  son  for  the  bar,  and  uiother  for  the  dent."  This  New 
England  word  is  not  generally  nsed  in  other  partu  of  the  country. 

The  pulpit,  nr  ta  it  ia  here  [in  Contiectrcut]  called,  the  dtti,  was  filled  bv  three, 
if  Dot  four,  clergymen;  a  iiumher  which,  by  its  lonn  and  dimensionii,  <t  wa»  able 
to  accommodate.  —  Kendall'i  Travtit,  Vol.  I.  p.  4. 

Thev  are  common  In  every  species  of  oratorj-,  though  of  rarer  use  in  the  dak, 
&c.  —  Adamt'i  Lecturi  m  Rkrlonc. 

DMBcrt.  (Fr.  dtHfrt^destercir,  to  clear  away.)  This  term,  which 
properly  signifies  the  fruits  and  nuts  or  second  course  brought  on 
the  table  after  the  substantial  parte  of  a  dinner,  is  often  improperly 
applied  in  the  ITnited  States  to  the  puddings  and  pies.  A  common 
error  is  that  of  accenting  the  first  syllable. 

To  dMolphntlM.    To  take  the  sulphur  out  of  vulcanised  Caoutchouc. 

DsvU'a  Damlng-Needle,  Devil's  Needls.  A  common  name  for  the 
Dragon-fly.  In  England,  according  to  Wright,  it  is  called  the 
Devil's  Needle. 

Now  and  then  a  lonK-leKged  spider  would  run  acro«s  our  track  with  Incredible 
rapidity,  or  a  derifi  daming-ntfdU  would  pertinaciously  hover  above  onr  hsada 
and  caate  me,  impressed  with  an  old  nursery  caution,  to  duck  and  dod^.  and 
hold  my  hands  over  mv  ears,  until  the  winged  ipectre  would  By  away  acroM  the 
garden.  —Pulaam-i  .Vmrtij,  June,  1854. 

Deril-FUh.     (Genus    Lophiu$.     Cuvier.)     1.    The  common  name  of 

the  American  Angler,  so  called  from  its  hideous  form.     It  is  also 

known    by  the    names    of    Sea-devil.    Fiahing-frog,    Bellows-fish, 

Goose-fish,  Monk-fish,  and  others.  —  Slorer's  Fights  of  Afasi. 

2.  At  the  Soatfa,  this  name  ia  applied  to  the  Siingnj/,  Tulg.  Stin- 
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garer  (Cephaloplera  rampy^},  which  BometimM  grows  to  a  great 
ate.     See  Slingartt. 
The  Deml-jUh  of  the  Mediterranean  is  the  Oclopua,  a  gigantic 

DOTllmant.    Deviltry;  wickedness. 

Aa  tboM  bridge*  took  Bn  whila  I  vu  out  of  town,  thej  swore  that  I  wu  tha 
bell-welhcr  and  ringleidar  of  all  the  dtcSnunl  rliat  wa»  going  on,  and  hence  that 
ImiutbAve  had  ■  band  in  ll.~li.  T.  Birald,  Bpttch  of  W.  G.  Broamlor  ijf 

Darll  Wood,    {Olea  Americana.)     American  olive  growing  in  the 
Southern  States.     A  small  evergreen,  but  its  fruit  has  no  value. 
It  is  impossible  to  split,  hence  its  name. 
Dewbflu;.     (AuAiu  Canadtmu.)     A  low-trailing  species  of  Black- 
berry.    See  Loio  Blackberry. 
IMokn.     Barter;  also  articles  received  in  b&rt«r.    Western. 
Graal  ttwt  the  North  'i  intuited,  acomed.  betrayed, 
O'erreached  in  bargain!  with  her  neighbor  made, 
TTbeo  selfifii  thrift  and  ptHy  held  the  scales 
For  peddling  diektr,  not  for  honest  ulen. 
Whomihall  westtike?  — IfAiVffer,  Tht  PnKorama. 
To  dicker.     To  barter.     Used  in  New  York  and  New  Rngland. 

The  white  men  who  penetrated  lo  the  semi-wilds  [of  the  West]  were  always 
nady  to  dicttr  and  to  swap,  and  to  trade  rifles  and  watches,  and  whaterer  else 
they  might  happen  to  possess.  —  Cottptr,  The  Oak  Optninffr. 

DlffeTeiioa.  Among  stock  operators,  the  price  at  which  a  stock  is  bar- 
gained for  and  the  rat«  on  day  of  delivery  are  usually  not  the  same. 
The  variation  is  known  as  the  difference,  and  occasionally  brokers 
pay  over  this  money  balance  instead  of  furnishing  the  stock.  —  Med- 
berg,  Men  and  Myileriei  of  Wall  Ulreet. 

Difierant  from.  We  say  one  thing  is  "  different/rom  "  another.  In 
England,  the  eipression  ia  "  different  to,"  and  so  the  old  English 
writers  quot«d  in  Richardson's  Dictionary.     Comp.  Avene. 

DiSonlted.  Perplexed.  Mr.  Sherwood  has  this  among  the  words 
peculiar  to  Geoi^a.  and  there  are  examples  of  its  use  to  b«  found 
in  some  of  our  well-known  authors.  It  is  in  common  use  at  the 
bar:  "  The  gentlemeti,  I  think,  will  be  dl^culled  to  find  a  parallel 

There  is  no  break  in  the  chain  of  vital  operation ;  and  conteqnendy  we  are  not 
diffictiud  at  all  on  the  kor  of  (he  lelation  which  the  new  plant  l>ears  to  the  old. 
B»A  on  Iht  RiB"Ttctio»,  p.  61. 

Dr.  Jamieson  has  the  verb  to  difficult  in  his  Scottish  Dictionary. 
Dig.'    1.  A  diligent  student,  one  who  learns  his  lessons  by  bard  and 
long-con Idnued  exertion. — Hati'i  Coilege  Word*. 
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Then  gati  the  dig,  jnat  look  I 
Hair  like  *  p>r>oii  he  ej«<  hii  book  1 

JV.  r.  Liltrari,  World,  Oct.  11,  IB»1. 
^  thb  't  {■  tlut  we  get  ihead  of  tbe  dig. 
'Tis  not  m  that  prevul,  but  the  wise  that  we  twig. 

Atiihtrtl  Indimtor,  Tol- 11.  p.  019. 

2.  A  thrust.     "Hit  him  ft  di^."     In  vulgar  use. 
DiggM,  Dlggsr  Indian.     A  nune  applied  to  various  wretched  tribes 
of  Indians,  of  California,  too  degraded  or  enfeebled  to  hunt.     Thej 
live  cUiefl;  upon  roots,  which  thej  obttun  hy  digging.     Hence  their 

Digging.    1.  A  word  first  naed  at  the  Western  lead  mines,  to  denote  a 
place  where  the  ore  was  dug.     Instead  of  saying  this  or  that  mine, 

the  phrase  in  vogue  is  theae  diggings  or  ihoat  diggings, 
Mr.  Charles  F.  Hoffman  visited  the  Galena  lead-mines,  and  while 

there  was  shown  about  to  the  various  estalcs,  where  the  people  were 

di^Dg  for  ore.     The  person  who  accompanied  htm  said :  — 
Mr. ,  from  your  Suu,  hi*  lilely  itruck  i  ]m<I,  and  i  few  yean  will 

make  him  indepeodenl.    We  are  now,  you  obwire,  among  bis  dirn/iiKji-  —  Win- 

ttr  in  Vit  Wtl,  Ltl.  a&. 
The  principal  digging!  near  Hangtown  were  lurfaie  diijgiitgi,  but,  with  the 

•zception  of  nver  dif/gingt,  every  kiad  of  miaiDg  wai  Men  in  full  force.  —  Borih- 

wick'i  Cali/onla,  p.  ISO. 

In  California,  the  term  is  applied  to  places  near  gold  mines.  Wet 
diggings  are  near  rivers  or  wet  places.  Dry  diggings  are  upon  flats 
or  higher  lands  which  are  usually  dry. 

The  phrase  iJiese  diggings  is  now  provincial  in  the  Western  States, 
and  is  occasionally  heard  in  the  Eastern,  to  denote  a  neighborhood 
or  particular  section  of  country. 

Boya,  fellan.  and  esndidatei.  I  am  the  first  white  man  ever  >eed  in  thew 
digging;  I  killed  the  Ant  bar  [bear]  ever  a  while  skinned  in  the  county,  and 
am  the  Srtt  menufacturer  of  whiakey,  and  a  powerful  roiiture  it  U  too.  —  RtU, 
BjiuxUtr  Life. 

I  ain't  a  vain  man,  and  never  was.  I  hante  a  morael  of  it  in  my  compoaition. 
I  don't  think  any  of  ni  Yankees  is  vain  people  i  it  'a  a  thing  don't  grow  in  our 
diggirtgi.  —  Sam  SUck  in  Englaad,  ch.  24. 

2.  The  act  of  studying  hard ;  diligent  application.  —  Hall. 

I've  bad  an  easy  time  in  college,  and  enjoyed  (he  "olium  cum  dignitat*,"  — 
the  learned  leisure  of  a  acholar's  life,  —always  d«{nsed  digi/ing,  you  know.  — 
Banard  Rig.,  p.  IM. 

3.  Dear  oroostly;  as,  "A  mighty  di^^'ni; price."  A  Southon 
word.  —  Sheneood't  Georgia. 

i.  To  dig  is  used  among  the  lower  classes  at  the  South  for  Um 
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act  of  dipping  or  rubbing  snuff.     A  friend  infonnB  me  that  le  dig 
\a  more  common  than  to  dip  envS. 
To  dlU.     (Probably  the  same  as  to  d»ll}    To  soothe.    The  wot^  is 
used  in  the  north  of  England. 

t  know  what  is  in  (his  medicine.  It  'II  ditl  (even,  dryop  ions,  itop  rbaamatii, 
drin  out  ratllonake'i  bile,  kilt  wormi,  &c.  ^  Margaret,  p.  110. 

Dime.  (Fr.  dixnu  or  dinu,  tenth.)  A  silver  coin  of  the  United 
States,  in  value  the  tenth  of  a  dollar,  or  ten  cents. 

Thia  term,  peculiar  to  our  decimal  cmrencj,  is  now  in  common 
use  at  the  South  and  West;  but  in  the  Ea.'itern  and  Northern  States, 
whence  the  Spanish  real  and  half-real,  which  long  formed  a  lai^ 
portion  of  the  circulation,  have  onlj  recently  been  baniehed,  it  in 
usoally  called  a  ten-cent  piect,  and  the  half-dime  B.Jive-eenl  piece. 

Siull  uticlea  are  sold  in  th«  Sew  Or]«us  nurlteU  by  the  picayune  or  dimi't 
worth.  If  rou  uk  for  t.  pound  of  dgt,  you  will  nol  b«  undentoodi  but  Ibr  > 
diwH'i  worth,  *Dd  Ibey  are  In  Tour  hands  in  a  (rice.  —  Skttdia  of  Neia  Orieaiu, 
K.  r.  Tribune. 

The  currency  [in  New  Orleans]  is  man  truly  national  than  that  of  any  other 
part  of  the  Uni(ed  SU(es.  Every  (hiug  sella  by  dimtt  and  helf-JtinM,  "  biu  " 
and  "picayunea"  being  the  same  value  i  and  as  for  copper  money,  I  have  not 
■een  (he  tint  red  cent.  —  Sayan/  Taylor,  LiUtr/rom  N.  0.,  July,  IS49. 

Dlm«B.  Common  in  the  West  and  South  for  money.  "She's  got 
the  dimes ; "  i.  e.,  she  is  an  heiress. 

Dline  ICoTela.  Cheap,  trashy  novels  sold  for  a  dime  (ten  cents)  each. 
There  is  also  a  great  variety  of  song  books,  known  aa  "  Dime  Song 
Books." 

Olng.     Very,  excessively.     A  Southern  word.     See  Dam. 

It  wasrftn^hot;  so  1  sot  down  to  rest  H  bit  under  (he  trees.  — CArva.  o/TVih- 
nOe. 

Dingbat.  A  bat  of  wood  that  may  be  thrown  (dinged);  a  piece  of 
money;  a  cannon-ball;  a  bullet. 

Instead  n(  feathers  and  briatlea  tty'iTig  In  alt  directions  [shooting  fowh],  it  has 
been  found  iiecenary  [by  the  United  States  govemiuea(]  (o  expend  Ihe  dingbatt, 
to  pnt  something  more  substantial  on  the  "fly"  [in  motion]  to  bring  our  unruly 
teUtiVea  to  (heir  Ps  and  Q'a.— JV.  S.  Patladiam,  LelUr  from  U.  S.  SA^p 
■■  CumbtTiami,"  Dec.  M,  IMl. 

DinBed.  Very,  excessively.  An  expletive  peculiar  to  the  South,  the 
equivalent  of  the  Northern  darned. 

You  know  it 's  a  dinged  long  ride  from  Pinerille,  and  it  took  me  most  two  daya 
(ogetlfaere.  —  Major  Janet's  CourUh^. 

Dtngeo,  Dinky.    Common  in  New  England  for  a  flat-bottomed  boat 
made  of  boards.     Used  indiscriminately  with  Dorg. 
12 


DiuglinB.    Tottering;  insecure;  prob.  i.  q.  dangling. 

Ws  hire  bean  lellingourreiden  that  yederaliim  it  jiut  DOv  in  >  vtiTj  dtngUng 
way,  while  the  "  ExpreM"  m»i«Is  (hat  Che  Democracy  it  in  the  Mine  condition. 
^N.  r.  True  Sun,  Aug.  28,  1818. 

ZMnlDg-Room  SerranL    A  male  houae-serrant  or  waiter. 

Dip.     Souce  for  puddings.     South-west«nt. 

To  dip  Bnoff  A  mode  of  taking  tobacco,  practised  bj  womea  ia 
some  parts  of  tbe  United  States,  and  particularly  at  the  South,  may 
be  thus  described:  A  little  piue  stick  or  bit  of  rattan  aboat  thre« 
inches  bng,  split  up  like  a  brush  at  one  end,  is  first  wetted  and  then 
dipped  into  snufF;  with  this  t^e  teeth  are  rubbed,  sometimes  by  the 
hour  together.  Some  tie  the  »nuff  in  a  little  bag,  and  chew  it. 
Thene  filthy  practices  originated  in  the  use  of  snuff  for  cleansing 
the  teeth. 

Dipper.    1.  A  Tessel,  generally  with  a  handle,  oaed  to  dip  water  or  other 

2.  The  seven  bright  stars  in  the  constellation  of  the  Great  Bear; 
popularly  so  called  from  their  arrangement  in  the  form  of  a  dipper 
with  a  handle;  they  are  also  known  as  Charles's  Wain. 

3.  A  small  aquatic  bird,  common  throughout  the  United  States; 
also  called  the  Wat^r-witch  and  Hell-diver.  (Homed  Grebt.  Nat> 
tall,  Omith.)  — A^af.  Hiil.  of  Ntto  York. 

Dippers.    Those  who  use  snui!  as  above.     '*  She  'a  a  dipper." 

Dlpajr.  A  term  applied,  in  some  parts  of  Pennsylvania,  to  the  float  of 
a  fiahing-line.  From  "deep  sea."  The  deep  sea  or  dip»y\e»A  is 
uaed  for  obtaining  soundings  oS-shore  or  in  deep  water. 

Dirt.  This  word  is  used  more  commonly  and  frequently  with  us  than 
in  England,  to  denote  earth,  clay,  &c.  An  English  traveller  in  the 
United  States  observes  that  he  heard  a  man  speak  of  his  having 
wheeled  dirl,  to  repair  a  road.  A  "rfiVf  road."  aa  distinguished 
from  a  turnpike-road,  is  often  heard  in  the  West.  The  "  (firf-cart," 
or  cart  which  removes  street  sweepings,  would  in  London  be 
called  a  "duat-cart." 

In  Calilurnia,  "dirl"  is  the  universal  word  to  signify  the  nubslaDci dug, — 
earth,  clnv.  pivrl,  or  Inore  vlate.  Tho  miners  talk  of  rich  dirt  and  poor  riirt, 
and  of  Btripplngoffio  many  feet  of  "top  dirt"  before  getting  to  "pay  dirl,"  tbe 
latter  meaning  ilirt  with  to  mocb  gold  In  it  that  it  Kill  pa;  to  dig  it  up  and  wash 
IL  —  Barthaicfi  Cali/amin,  p.  1'20. 

Dlit-Eateni,  Dhrt-Eatlog.     See  Clay-Eaier*. 

Dlaclplea  of  Chilst.  Sometimes  called  Campbellites,  or  Reformera. 
As  is  usual  iu  similar  caaee,  the  brethren  who  unite  tuder  the  name 
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of  Ditei/Aes  of  ChrUt,  or  ChrigtianB,  are  nieknuned  kft«r  those  wlio 
have  been  promiueut  in  gatheriag  them  together.  —  Ettcyc.  Religion* 

KnoinUdgt. 

Mr.  Campbell,  the  aathor  of  the  above  "  article,"  affirms  that,  in 
1S23.  the  Baptists  at  first  fayored  his  vieva .  He  had  adopted  their 
leading  tenet.  The  editor  of  "  The  Christian  Reformer,"  ReT.  W. 
B.  Orvis,  ■■  was  originally  a  Baptist.  He  now  recognizes  uo  New 
Teatament  ordinances  to  be  binding  as  a  ritual  law,  in  that  respect 
agreeing  with  the  Friends."     Campbell  was  originallj  a  Presbj- 

To  dlafeUoiraUp.     To  diaposseu  of  cburch-membeTship.     A  mon- 
atrons  word.    See  To  feUotcthip. 

No  p«non  thit  hu  been  HiftBotak^iptd,  or  (xcommnniralad  (rom  ths  church, 
will  be  allowed  to  ga  forth  in  the  dance  (hat  a  coaductad  by  the  saiictian  and 
•nthorit/  of  llie  chnrcb.  —  Mormon  Rtgulati0ii,piMiihtd  hi  tie  Frontier  {/inoa) 
G%ar^a».iiav.7&,  1849. 
DiagmnUBd.     Disappointed;  disconcerted. 

CongresaoiiD  Cut  of  Indiana  wu  not  brought  up  bj  hand.  He  misees  no 
apportuoitj'  of  getting  in  a  whack  at  hli  ditgnmUid  puty  fiiandi.  —  A''.  T. 
Tribrnt,  Feb-  88,  ISH. 

At  a  bearing  before  the  L^slative  Committee  of  Rhode  Islaild, 
on  the  subject  of  reducing  the  number  of  the  school  committee  of 
Providence,  Mr.  D.  R.  Ballou  made  a  speech  against  tiie  measure, 
in  which  he  said:  — 

We  have  had  enou^  eaercUe  of  eatnordinary  power,  and  this  continoal 
gratpiog  after  authority  for  the  parpoae  ormceling  the  individual  can  of  sodm 
diigmmllrd  penona  ehoutd  receive  the  (lamp  of  thii  committee's  diuppTobation. 
/Vitrirfmce  Jounuil,  March  1. 1S77. 

file  men  of  all  other*  moat  inomsolable  in  view  of  the  election  of  Ha.vea  era 
ibe  ditjfntittifd  Bcpublicftne  who  fonook  their  pu^  end  went  over  to  Tildcn, 
counting  npoD  his  luccesi  and  lbs  rewards  be  was  to  bestow  on  them —  Onaig* 
(Af.  J.)  JtnnuU. 

We  bare  also  beard  the  word  undiignmtUd  nsed. 

Rev.  Dr.  Newman  Hall,  of  London,  tells  how  when  be  was  journeying  to 
Chkago,  an  apple-peddling  boy,  on  the  can,  without  any  prelimioaries  took  hold 
of  and  immediately  examined  hie  breaal-pin.  Nevertheless  ths  reverend  gentls- 
man,  quite  UJiditffnt^td,  remarked,  "  Was  it  not  there  to  be  aeen  'I  Was  he  not 
amanandabnither?"— .S.priiia)teMArj>uMican,NDT.  30,  1869. 

Sl>eiil*ed  In  Uquor,  or  rimplj  disgui»ed.     Tntoxicat«d. 

To  diaremflmber.    To  forget.    Used  chiefly  in  the  Southern  States. 

"Well,  I  durencnicr  about  that,"  said  the  Widow  Bedott,  "  but  I  do  remem- 
ber o' hearin'  you  blow  the  Elder  up  for  golD'  to  Baptist  meetiu'."  — IVUm 
Arfott  J'ipera,  p.  im 
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It  '■  k  cnrimu  11017,  ""^  ' '"  **"  l"*"  ■)!  of  it  I  un  think  on.  Bat  (Dm* 
tbiiigi  perhapi  I  maj  diB««eiiti<r.  —  H'otcni  Talt,  If.  T.  Bpmt  qf  Ike  Timtt. 

I  'II  thank  joa,  whan  we  meet  a^in,  not  ta  ditrtmtaibtT  ths  old  lajing,  bat 
l«t  tvttj  man  skin  bis  own  akuoki — Daad  Crockett. 

Dlatresaed.  (Proa,  dis-tra^-ed.')  Miserable;  wretched.  "  Ditlreued 
man! "  was,  and  perhaps  is,  a  favorite  exclamation  with  ladies  at 

the  North. 

'■  Why,"  laid  the  peddler  to  the  Widow  Bedott,  who  bad  Mlected  an  aiticla 
for  her  wedding-drcM,  "a  body  'd  think  'twas  some everlutin' old  maid,  inilead 
otahandtome  joangwidder  that  bad  choHD  inch  a  (fufruwit  Ibingfora  weddin' 
dreei."  —  WidoiB  Btdott  Papert,  p.  118. 

District.  A  oommoD  pTonanciation  of  this  word  in  the  conntrj  ia 
Deetlnek. 

Dtetriot  Courts.  In  American  law.  Courts  held  in  each  of  the 
thirty-fife  districts  into  which  the  United  Stat«B  are  divided,  con- 
sisting each  of  a  single  judge,  and  which  act  both  as  coorta  of  com- 
mon law  and  as  courts  of  admiralty. 

DUtriot  Sohool,     A  public  or  free  school  within  a  district. 

Dlstriot  aohoolmBBtar.     The  teacher  of  a  district  school. 

Ths  didWcf  KAooImajfer  hain't  got  a  friend  on  the  flat  lide  of  earth.  The 
boVB  snowball  him  during  recesa ;  the  giili  put  hot  water  is  hii  hair-dye ;  and 
the  >chool.coniiniltee  make  him  work  for  half  the  money  a  bar-tender  geta,  and 

with  molaMBt  to  drink,  and  codfiah  halls  three  times  a  day  for  vietuals.  —  JimIi 

BiHingiU  Workt.  p.  32B. 
Dlt«.     A  little  thing;  a  doit.     "  I  doD't  care  a  ditt."     New  England. 
Oltty-Bag.     A  stulor's  housewife,  containing  his  thread,  needlea,  tape, 

&c.,  for  mending  his  clothes. 
DiTtdfl.     The  name  applied  by  Western  hanten  and  guides  to  a  ridg» 

of  land  which  divides  waters  running  in  difierent  directions;  a 

dividing  ridge. 

We  commenced  (0  ascend  annrher  dividi ;  and,  aa  we  approached  the  Hiunmit, 
the  narrow  valley  leading  to  it  was  covered  with  limber  and  long  graaa.  — 
Emon/'i  Sea  Mexico  and  Cali/oraia,  p.  IDA. 

The  eailem  fork  [of  the  Arkansas]  akirls  the  base  at  the  range,  coming  fnnn 
the  ridge,  called  the  rfirirfe,  which  aeparalea  the  watem  of  th«  Platta  fron 
the  Arkansas,  —  Aiuton'i  Adcinturet,  p.  S41. 

Continued  our  route  towards  an  opening  in  (he  elevated  ridge  which  stretched 
across  our  path  in  a  direclion  from  north  to  south,  called  the  ditidt.  — Bar^tltt 
Ptrtowl  Narrnlivi,  Vol.  1.  p.  73. 

Divort.  This  word  expresses  fully  what  no  word  at  present  does. 
The  word  "  divide  "  is  not  etymologically  applicable,  aa  it  doM  not 
oonvey  the  idea  of  altitude  as  the  oauso  of  separation;  frhila  the 
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word  (fuvrf  iinpliea  eleration,  the  cause  of  the  divortia  aquarvm, 
whence  it« deriTation also.  —Dr.  A nluell,  Geolog. Rept  Pacific R. R. 
Surrey,  Vol.  VH. 
We  think  the  word  mittnked  expresses  the  meaoing  as  fully. 
On  crouiDgtbe  i&'tortbtlwMn  th«  bidiII  atRim,  a  tribuUry  of  the  Salinu,  and 
the  mten  of  the  3ui  Aotonio,  tbin  bed  <t»  found  to  occupf  a  lai^  sor(ac«  and 
10  ba  the  upptimost  rock.  —  Dr,  Atilitell,  Hid.,  p.  10. 
Di^anlo.     Noting  Dixie  and  what  pertaiim  to  it. 

VnleM  tbe  blockade  in  niied  very  hood,  tbe  Dixianie  pravinces  will  MMia  be 
iHolvcd  into  .  .  .  Egyptian  darkness.  —  Cincinnati  GiuttU,  Feb.,  1863. 

Dlade,  Dixie  IadcL    An  ideal  paradise  in  the  Southern  States. 

In  a  small  volume  entitled  Bryant's  "  SoDga  from  Dixie's  Land  " 
is  the  following  note  on  the  origin  of  the  term  of  Dixie'i  Land:  — 

"  Tn  the  popular  m3rthology  of  New  York  City,  Dixie  was  the 
Negro's  paradise  on  earth  in  times  when  slavery  and  tlie  Hlavs- 
trade  were  flourishing  in  that  qoarter.  Dixie  owned  a  tract  of  land 
on  Manhattan  Island,  and  also  a  large  number  of  slaves;  and  hie 
slaves  increaaing  faster  than  his  land,  an  emigration  ensued,  such 
as  has  taken  place  in  Vbginia  and  other  States.  Natnrally,  the 
Negroes  who  left  it  for  distant  parts  looked  to  it  as  a  place  of  un- 
alloyed happiness,  and  it  was  the  ■  old  Virginny  *  of  the  Negroes 
of  that  day.  Hence  Dixie  became  synonymona  with  an  ideal 
locality,  combining  ineffable  happiness  and  every  imaginable  reqai- 
rite  of  earthly  beatitude." 

The  aweeleat,  the  bsppieat  place  on  eanb 
I*  Dixit,  aweel  Dixit  tbe  land  of  m;  birth. 
I  wiah  I  wan  in  de  land  of  cotton, 
'Simmon  aeed  and  Mndy  bottom  — 

Chonf.     Look  away  —  look  away  —  DixU  Load. 
In  DixU't  Land  whar  I  wai  bom  in,  ■ 

Zariy  on  one  frosty  mom  in', 

Clumu.     Look  away  —  look  away  —  ;>u:i(  Land. 

Htgro  MtloditM.  Dixit'i  Land. 

Dobber.     A  float  to  a  fishing-line.     So  called  in  New  York. 

The  most  aingalar  luck  anended  Ten  Bioetk,  who,  falling  overboard,  was  mi- 
racBbtialy  prMcrved  from  aioking  by  his  nether  garment).  Thus  baoved  up,  he 
floated  on  the  wavaa  like  an  angler'i  dotbtr,  &c.  —  Knidtrbodctr,  ff,  York. 


lyocitf.     (Ft.  docBiU.}    A  low  word,  nied  in  some  parts  of  t 
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United  States  to  signify  quick  comprehension.  It  is  only  used  in 
conversation,  and  generally  with  a  negative,  thus :  '*  He  has  no 
docity,^^    It  is  a  provincial  word  in  England.  —  Pickering, 

Dook.  We  often  apply  the  term  to  the  **  slip  "  or  space  between  two 
piers  for  the  reception  of  vessels.  It  is  believed  to  be  restricted  in 
England  to  an  enclosed  basin.  *'  Balance  dock,**  **  sectional  dock,** 
**  screw  dock,**  are  none  of  them  really  docks,  but  contrivances  by 
which  vessels  are  raised  from  the  .water  for  repair. 

Dock-Zioafer.     A  loafer  that  hangs  about  the  docks. 

Dock4oaftrB,  rag-pickers,  wandering  gypsies,  wild  Indians.  —  The  Indepem^ 
dent,  March,  1862. 

Dookmackie.  (Vifmmum  acerifolium).  Probably  named  by  the 
Dutch,  among  whom  the  plant  was  used  for  external  applications 
in  tumors,  &c.,  —  a  practice  learned  by  them  from  the  Indians. 

Dock  Walloper.  A  loafer  that  hangs  about  the  wharves.  New 
York. 

Doctor.     The  cook  on  board  a  ship  ;  so  called  by  seamen. 

To  doctor.     To  cook  up;  manage,  oversee,  modify. 

The  news  [of  success  to  the  United  States  armies,  said  the  English  leading 
journals]  all  came  through  Northern  channels,  and  was  doctored  by  the  govem> 
ment  which  controlled  the  telegraph.  —  H.  Greeley,  in  the  N.  Y.  Independent, 
June,  1862. 

Dod  Fetched.     A  euphemistic  form  of  swearing. 

Liddy,  don't  be  so  pesky  starch,  I  '11  be  dod  fetched  if  I  meant  any  harm.  — 
Southern  Sketches. 

Dodger.  A  hard-baked  cake  or  biscuit.  Dead  and  garred^  i.  e.  thor- 
oughly done.  Dead  gar,  —  Thomson's  Eng.  Etymons.  See  Com- 
Dodger  and  Beef-Dodger. 

Do  don't,  f6r  do  not  or  don*t,  is  a  common  expression  in  Georgia  and 
South  Carolina,  and  not  by  any  means  confined  to  the  uneducated 
classes. 

Dod  rot  it,  Dod  drat  it.     Confound  it.     A  euphemistic  oath. 

He  began  cussin'  like  all  wrath,  and  says  he,  Dod  rot  that  old  Mika  Shovter.^ 
Southern  Sketcheg,  p.  31. 

Here  's  the  old  man  agoin*  to  give  you  another  wallopin*.  I  '11  cdl  and  nm, 
and  dot  drot  me  if  I  don't.  —  Sam  Slick,  Human  Nature,  p.  60. 

To  dog.     To  hunt  with  dogs. 

What  is  to  be  the  fate  of  Soulouque  and  his  subjects  ?  How  long  will  it  take 
to  pick  a  quarrel  with  them,  and  when  will  regiments  from  the  South,  trained  at 
home  to  the  hunting  and  dogging  oi  fugitive  slaves,  achieve  what  Bonaparte  could 
not,  the  re-enslavement  of  Hayti,  and  wipe  out  in  blood  '*the  horrore  of  St. 
Domingo,"  the  standing  bugbear  of  emancipation  ?  —  N.  T.  Tribune,  Nov.  8,  lS5i. 
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Dos-B*^ui«d.    A  eaphemutic  form  of  swearing.     Southern. 

If  there  'a  a  dog-gmtd  Bboliiionist  aboard  tht>  boat,  t  should  like  to  wa  him. 
I  'm  th«  HUD  to  pnta  chunk  o'  lead  into  faia  wooll)-  head  right  off.  —  Gladtbmt, 
EiglUktiuxH  in  Kamtai,  p.  4S. 

Vo,  >aTs  I,  I  TOD't  do  no  lich  dog  m  thing ;  far  irhen  I  likea  a  chap,  I  likea 
him.    But  if  you  want  to  fight,  I  'm  your  man.  —  SoiUktrti  Stttcka,  p.  33. 

Mr.  Carlton,  in  describing  the  reception  by  the  choir  of  the  nev 
church  organ,  says :  — 

But  when  that  choir  got  up  to  eing, 

I  couldn't  oalch  a  word; 
Tlifly  Bung  the  moat  day^ffondat  thing 
Abody  ever  beardl  — /'um  Soiloiij,  p.  SO. 
TtOfgeA.     A  enphemistic  oath;  as,  "  I  'U  b«  dogged  if  I  do  it." 
Doggvry.     A  low  drinking-house.     West  and   South.     The  "  Cleve- 
land riftindealer,"  in  speaking  of  the  riotous  proceedings  connected 
with  the  Erie  Railroad  troubles,  ssys:  — 

The  nob  ciDirded  the  iherrfF  on,  and  drove  him  into  the  Key  Stone  Saloon,  a 
amall  dofgen/,  wbeie  they  kept  him  Ibr  half  an  hour. 

Dog  my  Cat.     Small  Bweariug. 

Dog-Fower.    1.    Force  exerted  by  a  dog. 

2.  A  machine  for  churning  worked  by  a  dog.  "  The  dog  Carlo 
refused  to  go  on  the  dog-poaer."  Such  machines  are  much  used  in 
Central  New  York,  and  probably  elsewhere. 

Dog's  Ago.    A  long  time. 

Doings.  (Pron.  doim.)  Prepared  food;  victuals.  A  Western  vnl- 
garisnL     See  CTicien  Fixings. 

If  Ihar  wasn't  cold  dmni  about  that  time  (in  the  mountain! ),  tbia  child  wooldu't 
eiy  to.     Thar  was  no  budalo  and  no  mral,  and  we  had  twen  livio'  on  our  moco- 

aini  lor  weeki;  and  poor  ifwu  that  teedin'  ia Riu^on'i  Life  in  the  Far  ITuf, 

p.  IT. 

Dollar  Mark  (S).  The  origin  of  this  sign  to  represent  the  dollar  has 
been  the  cause  of  much  discussion.  One  writer  says  it  comes  from 
the  letters  U.  S.  (United  States),  which,  after  the  adoption  of  the 
Federal  Constitution,  were  prefixed  to  the  Federal  currency,  and 
which  afterwards,  in  the  hurry  of  writing,  were  run  into  one 
another;  the  U  being  made  first  and  the  S  over  it.  Another,  that 
it  is  derived  from  the  contraction  of  the  Spanish  word  pesos,  dollars, 
or  petoi  /uerleii,  hard  dollars.  A  third,  that  it  is  a  contraction  for 
the  Spanish  faertet,  hard,  to  distinguish  silver  or  hard  dollars 
bora  paper-money.  The  more  probable  explanation  is  that  it  is  a 
modification  of  the  figures  \,  formerly  used  to  denote  a  piece  of 
eight  reals,  or,  as  a  dollar  was  then  called,  a  piece  ofeigM. 
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A>  to  my  boat,  it  wu  ■  veiy  gond  one ;  and  tbat  hs  Mw,  and  told  ma  ha  wouM 
buy  il  orine  far  the  eliip's  ate;  and  olied  m«  whal  I  would  havs  for  it  I  told 
him  that  t  could  not  offer  to  mike  any  price  of  the  boat,  but  left  it  entirely  la 
him  i  upon  which  he  told  me  he  would  givt  me  a  not*  of  hand  to  jiay  m«  eighiy 
pUctt  eflishl  for  it  in  Brazil.  He  ofTereil  me  also  tixly  pitctt  vf  ttiiht  more  for 
my  boy  Xury,  which  I  wu  loath  to  lake  ;  not  that  I  w»  not  willing'  to  let  the 
captain  have  him,  but  I  was  loath  to  sell  the  poor  boy'i  liberty,  who  lud  uaiitcd 
me  to  faithfully  in  procuring  my  own /EuUiuan  Cnuoe,  Hc.  4. 

A  variety  of  olhur  theories  will   b«  found  in  tbe  "Historical 
Magazine,"  Vol.  I.  pp.  122,  188,  2iu. 
DolMS.     Inefficient.     "  He  'a  a  dottu  sort  of  a  fellow." 
Dolittla.    A  tlrone;  an  idle  person. 
Do  me.     Sucii  a  thing  will  do  me,  meaning  that  it  will  answei  my 

purpose. 
Domaaiica.    (Used  onlj  in  the  plural.)    Domestic  goods,  i.  t.  cotton 

goods  of  American  manufactiire. 
To   donate.     To  give  as  a  donation;  to  contribute.     The  word  has 
only  recently  been  admitted  into  the  dictionaries  of  Worcester  and 
Webster. 

There  have  been  received  from  the  Foreip^  Bible  Society  »T,000,  not  includiog 
S1,D0U  recently  doaaUd.  —  BaptUl  MiaiimaTj  llimM,  Rrp.  ISM. 

The  ditiptay  of  anictes  exhibited  [at  the  Fair  in  Albany]  wu  very  lutefnt  and 
attractive;  and  the  friend*  of  the  caiine  in  Uassachusetts  and  other  \tvxtdoitaiid 
liberally- —  A'.  1'.  Ttibunt,  Nov  8,  18M. 

Mr.  Peaboilv  dotnltt  lo  the  cilv  of  Baltimore  an  intlitute  fur  the  moral  and 
intellectual  cu'lturc  of  the  inhabilinn.  —N.  Y.  Utrald.  Feb.  19, 1867. 

Donatloii.  Tliat  nhil^h  is  given  or  bestowed;  a  gift,  a  grant-  Do- 
nation is  usually  applied  to  tilings  of  more  value  than  prttentt.  — 
Wtblter. 
Webater  aaya  that  donotum  ia  usually  applied  to  things  of  more  value  than 
pmtnli;  but  while  *uch  may  be  true  in  tlie  State*,  I  have  known  it  applied  here 
to  a  basket  of  musty  cakes.  I  suppose  that  donatinn  has  a  certain  meuiin);  in 
law.  lis  most  ordinary  English  application  i»  to  a  single  gift  in  money,  in  con- 
tradistinction to  the  periodical  payments  of  a  fixed  sum  or  aubscription.  When 
applied  lo  tiprtttM.  public  or  private,  I  apprehend  such  an  applicalion  of  tha 
term  has  it>  origin  in  mere  pomposity.  The  language  itandi  in  no  need  of  such 
an  exprearioii  to  long  as  we  have  our  old  Saxun  gift.  —  Rn.  A.  C.  Geitia,  Cma- 
iian  Juurnnl,  Sept.,  1857. 

Sonatlon  Party.  A  party  txinsisting  of  the  friends  and  parishioners 
of  a  country  clergyman  assembled  together,  each  individtial  bring- 
ing i<oni«  artiole  of  food  or  clothing  as  a  present  to  him.  Where 
the  salary  of  a  clergyman  is  small,  the  contributions  at  a  donation 
party  are  very  acceptable.  It  is  also  called  a  giving  party.  Sea 
Pound  Party. 
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In  the  "  Bedott  Papers  "  is  an  amusing  description  of  a  donation 
party  given  to  a  country  minister  who  had  a  salary  of  but  1100  a 
year.  On  this  occasion,  the  visitors  were  very  numerous,  and  the 
Articles  presented  so  very  few  that  the  minister's  family  were  com- 
pelled to  contribute  the  larger  portion  of  the  refreshments.  The 
poor  clergyman  sent  in  his  resignation  immediately  after,  and,  on 
being  asked  by  a  deacon  for  the  reason  of  his  sudden  witlidrawal, 
answered :  — 

I  'v«  bten  your  pastor  two  jears,  and  yoo  "ve  had  [be  kindneM  to  givp  me  two 
daaatioii parliti.  I  'vc  >iood  it  so  far,  but  t  un't  utond  it  any  longer;  brethren, 
I  feel  convinced  thit  one  more  domUiaa  party  would  completely  break  ma  down. 
p.  871. 

Marietta  Holley,  in  her  amusing  book  called  "  My  Opinions  and 
Betsy  Bobbet's,"  has  an  amusiug  account  of  a  donation  party. 

Some  tolka  carried  the  tilllest  tblaga.  There  wii  ■  family  of  fxven  beany 
men  and  vomeu,  and  all  they  carried  wa>  a  book-mark  of  perforatuil  paper  and 
a  plale  of  coukeya,  Tliere  were  teven  book-niarka  and  fourteen  pair  of  alips  for 
the  minister'!  only  boy.  Of  course  then  were  some  other  things;  a  few  saaaige, 
a  little  Bonr,  and  aome  dried  blackberriea.  —  Iliid..  p.  207. 
Dobs,  instead  of  did ;  as,  "I  done  it,"  "  They  done  the  business," 
A  uommon  vulgarism  in  the  State  of  New  York,  also  heard  in  the 
province  of  Leinster,  Ireland.  An  officer  wrote  to  his  general,  in 
the  late  war,  that  his  troops  "done  their  duty;"  and  in  certain 
tetters  piffportiiig  to  be  from  the  "upper  ten,"  in  praise  of  Dr. 
Townsend's  medicines,  we  read  that  "  they  done  the  writers  great 

Doatt  with  a  past  participle,  as  "  he 's  done  come,  done  gone,  dont 
said,  done  did  it,"  &c.,  is  a  Negro  vulgarism  frequently  heard  at 
the  South. 

Ohl  she  waked  main  the  RKtmin',  and  it 'abroad  day; 
I  look'd  for  my  canoe,  and  it  'a  dont  gone  awav. 

PoHer-l  Tain  of  the  Soulll-aet,  p.  US. 
I  'm  mighty  eaay  on  the  trigger,  and  the  next  mornin'  I  waa  done  gone.    I 
Uaaed  the  old  woman,  apanked  the  children,  threaten'd  the  niggcra,  promiaed 
(he  overaeer  a  new  coTering  and  demijohn  of  red  eye  if  all  went  atraight,  got  bH 
my  little  Giins  together,  and  off  1  set.  -~  N.  T  Spirit  oftkt  Tina. 
•■  Why.  Tomtit,  what  upon  earth  ia  this  for?  "  said  Nina. 
"  Laws,  miuio,  there  '■  been  i  gentleman  waiting  for  you  these  two  bonn. 
And,  misais,  she  'a  done  got  on  her  heat  cap,  and  gone  down  in  th«  parlor  for 
him."  —  Mn.  Stoat,  Drtd,  Vol.  I.  p.  189. 
"  How  d'y  Hiaa  Kate,"  returned  Bob,  grinning;  "Uncle  Pete  ia  doatdetd  and 

"Is  that  a  fact  7"  aiked  Hr.  Mitchell,  looking  out. 

"Factnif,  Mas'r!  an"  what 's  more,  Aunt  Millyia  liko  to  die  Wo;  she' «  gmv 
b«n«lf  noriy  to  death  'birat  It."— Emma  BatHttt. 
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When  yen  cone  in  too  [*t«  (br  the  uHj  breikfut  at  a  Texai  botal,  ttc  ubi* 

attcndaat  will  tell  yoa  "  dev  's  all  done  had  breakrut  aa  boiir  ago."  A  tfaiog 
la  never  done  in  Texan,  it  is  duat  dont.  A  person  h«»  never  gone  anjifhere, 
bat  dvnt  i/one.  A»d  if  the  waiter  telU  rou  he  liu  reillj  dons  MRiething  j-dd 
have  emploi-ed  him  to  do,  ha  wilt  uy  that  he  baa  "dime  gimt  and  dt»t  don*  it" 
Hii  power  of  aaaertioa  can  go  no  further. —feziu  Cor.  Ckiaago  TVOhh. 
Donock.  A  itone;  a  term  almost  peculiar  to  ArkansM,  thougb  used 
more  or  less  throughout  the  ^iouth.     In  the  West  it  is  Domick, 

Then  bring  mt  a  couple  of  doaoda. 

Place  them  at  m;  bead  and  my  toe, 

And  do  not  forget  to  write  on  it 

The  name  of  old  llosin-tbe-bow.  —  Bong,  Rom  At  Bou. 

Do-KothlnB.  An  idle,  worthless  fellow,  who  will  take  his  ease  in 
his  own  way,  ood  labor  only  when  tjompelled  to, 

Everj-  New  England  Tillage,  if  you  only  think  of  it.  must  have  its  do-miAltiiig 
aa  regularly  ai  ithai  its  •chool-house  or  meedng-booee.  — Mn.  Btowt,  Otdtoum 
Folia,  eh.  iv. 

There  is  on  the  lace  of  the  earth  no  iJo-nofiiii;  whose  aoftnes*,  Idleneiu,  general 
inaptitude  of  tabor,  and  universal  ahiftlesiiiesB  can  compare  with  that  of  thit 
worthy  as  found  in  a  brisk  Yankee  village.  —  iUd.,  ch.  iv. 

The  Rip  Vati  Winkle  of  Irving  is  a  good  Bpetnmen  of  the  do- 
nothing  class  of  village  iiUers. 

Don't  amount  to  much.  In  speaking  of  a  person  of  little  account, 
or  one  of  no  consequence,  it  is  common  to  say,  "  He  don't  amount 
to  much."     In  Enghuid,  they  would  say  "  no  great  shakea." 

Don't  know.    Often,  indeed  generally,  pronounced  dvnno. 

Don't  know  rb  I  knoir.  These  expressions  are  often  used  intro- 
ductorily  in  reply  to  a  question.  One  asks  a  question,  when  the 
reply  is,  "Wall,  don't  know  as  I  know,"  tliough  pronounced 
Dtm6-a-n4.     A  story  told  in  Salem,  Mass.,  runs  thus:  — 

A  Went  India  merchant  described  to  an  English  tKendthe  Tankeei  aa  being 
remarkable  tor  their  want  of  information  ;  they  didn't  know  what  they  bad,  and 
they  readily  confessed  to  that  effect.  The  friend  was  incredulous,  but  at  that 
moment  a  Yankee  skipper  entered  the  counting-room,  was  asked,  "  What  hare 
you  bmughtthis  lime?"  and  replied  "Well,  I  don't  know:  oniona,  flour,  &c." 
Said  the  merchant  to  his  friend,  "  Didn't  f  tell  you  the  truib  t " 

I  don't  kno^  aa  I  shan't,  for  1  don't  know  but  I  shall.  This  un- 
ooutli  expression,  Mr.  llurd  says,  is  very  tximmon  in  the  eastern 
towns  of  Massachusetts,  near  Cape  Cod.  —  Grammatical  Corrtctor. 

Don't  see  it.  /  don't  see  if  is  a  very  common  expression,  equivalent 
to  dissent. 

Doodls.     A  Yankee-dtxxUe ;  a  Yankee ;  a  Unionist. 
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Whoop!  tha  Donflu  hiTc  brokei)  lo«M, 

Boaring  round  like  the  very  deuce! 
Vfmt  ■  weapon  ?     Why,  caplun  snel 

E*>ry  Doodle  hu  got  >  f{UD, 
B«ll,  and  bayoaet.  bright  and  DBir,  — 

Kill  a  Dogdle,  and  captun  two. 

Soddnghan  Virg.  RtgitUr,  War  Somg. 

Doodle  Bo^    A  kind  of  beetles  nhich  live  in  holes  in  the  ground. 

By  calling  doodle  several  times  near  their  holes,  it  is  said  the  bugs 

will  come  out.    Louisiana. 
To  doom.     To  tax  at  discretion.     A  Hew  England  term. 

When  a  person  neglects  to  make  a  return  of  his  taxable  property 

to  the  assessors  of  a  town,  those  officers  doom  him;  that  is,  jadgt 

upon,  and  fii  hb  tax  according  to  their  discretion.  —  Pictering. 
Tlia  eatates  at  all  merchants,  ihopkeepen.  and  faclan,  eball  be  asiiesiied  hj 

tba  rule  o(  common  ealimatloa,  according  la  the  will  and  doom  of  the  aueaaora. 

—  UatiaekMetU  Colomg  Lawt,  p.  14,  ed.  1600. 

Doomago.  A  penalty  or  fine  for  neglect.  Laws  of  New  Uarapehire.  — 
Webiler. 

Doot-Rooh.    The  door  stone  or  step.     Western. 

Doiee.  A  fish  commonly  called  John  Dory  with  us  as  in  England. 
This  last  name  is  a  corruption  of  the  French  jaune  dori«,  golden 
yellow,  which  is  the  color  of  the  fish. 

Dory.     A  kind  of  boat  for  fishermen. 

Doted.     Changed,  or  half  rotten ;  as,"  doted  yiooA."     West  and  South. 

Do  tell!  A  vulgarexclamatioQ  common  in  New  England,  andsynony- 
mous  with.  Really!  Indeed  !  Is  it  possible! 

A  bright-avtd  little  demoinelle  from  Tlrginii  came  running  into  the  dairy  of  a 
lountry-houie  in  New  Hampshire,  at  which  her  mother  wa»  ipending  the  Bum- 
mer, with  a  long  itory  about  a  mOKt  beautiful  bullerfly  <he  bad  been  chasingj 
and  tfaa  daii^-maid.  after  hearing  the  bIot^-  throufrh.  exclaimed,  Do  UUI  The 
child  immediately  repeated  Ihe  (tary,  and  the  good-natured  maid,  after  hearing 
it  through  a  aecoad  time,  exelaimed  again,  in  a  lore  a[  etill  greater  wonder.  Do 
UU!  A  third  time  the  story  waa  told,  and  the  third  lime  came  the  exclamation 
of  wonder,  Do  ttU ,'  The  child'a  opirita  were  dashed,  and  aha  wentio  b>:r  mother 
with  a  ud  tale  about  Ruth's  teaaing  her ;  while  poor  Rutb  asid  [hat  "  thoaa 
daoien  countr}'  gals  were  so  alraiiKO ;  keep  telling  me  the  eame  tLicg  over  and 
oTer.     I  never  aee  inj  thing  like  it!  •■  ~y.  T.  Con.  Adv. 

Double.  A  flower  the  number  of  whose  petals  is  increased  by  culti- 
vaUon  is  said  to  be  double ;  when  the  increase  is  very  great,  it  is 
termed  very  doublet 

Oonble-Ender.  A  kind  of  steam  gunboat  built  and  employed  dur- 
ing the  late  civil  war,  round  at  both  ends. 

Ooable-Hoiae.      Doing  or  attempting  to  do  two  things  at  once; 


twaddling;  hartng  t,  two-faced  cbaroeter  or  poatlioii.     See  Ot^ 

ilemtxn  of  Con^^vfu  wbo  perform  the  grcAt  dottblt-horte  act  of  riding  both 
[Gen.  FremoDt's]  pracLamalion  and  HsUeclt't  GenenI  Order  No.  3  [regarded 
u  conlradiclor}'  to  or  iaconauteat  with  uid  ProcUniation].  —  If.  T.  TrUmne^ 
Dec.  fiT,  IBei. 

Donble-Jaded.     To  ride  double-jaded  is  to  ride  with  a  pillion. 
DantaU  Rlppsr.     Two  eleds  from  six  to  ten  feet  apart  connected  by  a 

plank,  upon  which  boys  slide  down  hill.     Many  accidents  have 

been  caused  by  their  use.     Also  called  a  DouMer. 
The  doMe-ripper  dow  a  laid  a*ida  with  other  englneg  of  calanUtj.  —  Netn- 

paptr. 

Dongli.     Dough-facism ;  semi-Becessionism ;  want  of  loyalty. 

The  Rhode  Iilandera  should  have  given  lu  our  Ijijally  and  our  Bouyl  on 
•eparals  platen  ;  for  the  ulrangest  stomacha  will  hardljteliih  tnch  a  Balmagundl 
a>  this.  —  A',  r.  Tribune,  Feb.  37,  1863. 

Dongli-FaoDS.     A  contemptuous  nickname,  applied  to  the  Northern 

favorers  and  abettors  of  negro  Blarery.  The  t«rm  generally  means 
a  pliable  politician,  one  who  is  accesAible  to  personal  influencee 
and  considerations.  It  was  first  applied,  however,  by  John  Ran- 
dolph of  Roanoke  to  such  Northern  members  of  Congresa  as  mani- 
fested especial  willingness  to  fall  in  with  the  views  and  demands  of 
the  South  on  quer<tions  involving  the  "  peculiar  institution."  Speak- 
ing of  the  Northern  Democrats,  he  bitterly  said :  — 

I  knew  that  f  hene  men  would  give  way,  Tbfy  were  scared  at  their  own  dotigh. 
Jaea,  —  ye»,  they  were  scared  at  their  own  doHgh-factt.  We  had  thtmi  and,  it 
we  had  iraiiled  more,  we  could  have  bad  them. 

The  truth  ie  that,  while  the  Soulhemera  need  and  are  willing  to  pav  for  the 
■ervicen  of  Ifae  dougli-/ncei,  the;  dislike  tbeir  persons  and  despise  their  discouna. 
N.  r.  Tri/mnf,  April,  1848. 

Thanks  to  a  kind  Providence  and  the  manly  straightrorwardneas  of  John  C. 
Calhoun,  the  great  question  of  extension  or  non-extension  of  human  slavery 
under  the  flat;  of  lliia  republic  is  to  be  pressed  to  a  decision  now.  Desperate, 
idolatrous,  and  blind  as  is  his  devotion  to  slaven-,  we  would  sooner  see  him 
Fieaident  to-niorrow  than  any  i!o\ii/)i-/act  in  the  Union. 

This  term  has  also  been  applied  to  Southern  men  who  are  false 
to  the  principles  of  slavery,  as  Northern  dough-facet  are  to  the 
principles  of  freedom. 

There  was  a  disposition  in  the  Senate  to  evade  the  question,  —  to  slip  a  bill  (or 
the  establishment  of  the  Oregon  territory  IhrnuKh  the  Senate,  without  calling 
allention  lothe  slavery  question,  and  under  the  immediate  pressure  of  Ihedetnaiut 
made  for  the  military  defence  of  the  territory  from  the  Indians  Tire  Whigi  of 
the  North  and  of  the  South  were  slIenL  ITie  Democnilic  Cass  men  of  the  North 
and  of  the  South  were  nmn.  Two-thirds  of  the  Senate  'nendouyh-Jaced.  Thera 
are  Southern  as  well  as  Northern  doagk-factt;  men  lookiDg  to  the  spoils  can 


Donch-Fmotam.     Truckling  to  the  slave  power. 

The  tlaTeboldenwill  cling  to  Iheiostilutiona  of  aUvenras  long  u  new  mu-keU 
tn  being  opened  lor  tbeir  >!■>«.  Lei  llie  people  of  tfae  free  Sutei  >ee  Id  It  Uut 
it  19  drcumyented  by  every  re»on»ble  moans.  It  (heyare  firm,  the  dough-Jadim 
of  (heir  rejimentUiTes  willbecured.  —  £<Hera/J.  C.  Bnodgrait.,  of  Baltanor*, 
1MB. 

Doagh-Head.    A  soft-pated  fellow,  a  fool. 

Souglmnt.  A  small,  roundish  cake,  made  of  flour,  eggs,  and  sngar, 
moistened  with  milk,  and  boiled  in  lard.  —  Webster.  According  to 
Halliwell,  the  term  donnut  is  used  in  Hertshire,  to  denote  a  pancake 
made  of  dough  instead  of  batter.  In  speaking  of  the  preparations 
for  a  picnic,  Mr.  Shillaber  says: 

And  Ihen  he  l»yi  in  loU  of  picking!, 
MtDimoth  diru^hmitt,  legs  of  chickena ; 
For  prices  dawn  it  Hamplun  Beach 
Are  very  much  beyond  his  resch.  — Potmt. 

Ur.  Elliott,  in  describing  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  olden 
time  in  New  England,  says ;  — 

Ling  wM  whispered  behind  a  douj/hnul, 

—  Kca  Etiglaiul  Bitorg,  Vol.  I.  p.  468. 

Hannah  is  a  smart,  wlltin'  gall,  and  a  rael  worker,  and  a  prima  cook  Into  the 

bargain ;  but  let  her  alone  for  in  the  doughmU  line  and  for  pumpkin  pies.  — 

tfcClmlock'i  TaitM. 

Dove.  Dived.  Very  common  among  seamen,  and  not  confined  to 
them.  The  Rev.  A.  C.  Geikie  says:  In  England,  when  a  swimmer 
makes  his  firat  leap,  head  foremost,  into  the  water,  he  is  said  to  dire, 
and  is  spoken  of  as  having  divfd,  in  accordance  with  the  ordinaiy 
and  regular  construction  of  the  verb.  Not  so,  however,  is  it  with 
the  modem  refinements  of  our  Canadian  English.  In  referring  to 
inch  a  fact  here,  it  would  be  said,  not  that  he  ditied,  bat  that  he 
doBt.  Even  Longfellow  makes  use  of  this  form  —  so  harsh  and 
unfamiliar  to  English  ears  —  in  the  musical  measures  of  bis  Hia- 

"  Stnight  into  Ihe  rlrtr  Kwatind 
Plunged  a>  if  he  were  en  otter, 
Dovt  as  if  he  were  a  beaver,"  &e. 

CnWKfian  Joumal,  Sept.,  IMT. 

Doird.  A  woman's  night-cap,  composed  of  two  pieces  of  cloth,  tfae 
seam  running  from  the  forehead  to  the  neck.  It  is  sometimes  called 
a  "squaw-shaped  cap."  New  York.  The  word  is  used  in  the  same 
•ense  in  DerDnahin,  England. 
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Down.  A  low  condition;  feeting  less  Banguine  than  is  usual;  u 
"  Up  "  denotes  a  condition  or  Btate  of  mind  higher  than  is  usual. 
"He  has  his  upa  and  downs."  "The  npt  and  downs  of  boainass." 
See  at  In, 

Domi  Cellar,  for  down  in  or  into  the  cellar,  is  a  conunon  New  England 
expression.     So.  too,  is  "  up  garret." 

Down  Conntiy.  Used  in  the  interior  to  denote  on  or  toward  tli«  sea- 
board; occasionally,  the  sea-board,  or  the  land  near  a  river's  month. 
Comp.  Up  Couniry,  &c. 

Down  Dast.     1 .  In  or  into  the  Eastern  Stat«a,  t.  e.  New  England. 
2.  Maine,  sean^ast  of  Massachusetts,  and  New  Hampshire. 

We  hire  never  heard  of  bfller  miMionary  ground  thwi  doum  EaM ;  the  paople 
intcllif^nt,  ttac  dimnle  healthful,  the  villages  numeraui  aad  wealthy.  —  JIT.  T, 
ClirMan  Knquirrr,  Sept.  9,  1S4S. 

Mr.  Hill,  in  one  rti  ht<  Tlsila  dotcn  Eatt^  vaa  belated  cme  evening,  and  waa 
compelled  lo  leek  fhe[(er  in  a  (anu-bouM.  —  0.  H.  Hill,  Tola. 
Down  Eaater.     1.  A  New  Englander. 

2.  Properly,  as  used  in  Massachusetts,  a  native  or  resident  of 
Maine. 
Down  upon.    To  be  down  upon  is  t«  seize  with  avidity,  as  a  bird  of 
prey  would  pounce  doom  upon  its  victim.     Alluding  to  the  state  of 
the  poultry  market,  the  "  New  York  Tribune  "  says:  — 
Tb«  bnarding-houie  keeper*  are  <foriNi  u/wn  geeae. 

This  phrase  is  also  used  to  express  disapprobation,  dislike,  or 
enmity;  as,  "  I  '11  be  doim  vpnn  you,"  i,  e.  I  '11  come  up  with  yon, 
or  pay  you  off  tor  some  injury  or  insult,  &c.  A  common  ezprension 
at  the  West  is,  "  I  '11  be  dotm  upon  you  like  a  thousand  of  brick." 
To  doxologlse.  To  gire  glory  to  God,  as  in  dozology;  to  praise 
with  doxologies.  —  Wtbiler. 

No  InBtance  is  to  be  fnnnd  in  whirh  primitive  Christiana  imoliigatd  th«  apirit 
of  God  »■  a  person.  —  CkrUtiaii  Diidple.  Vol.  11.  p.  SOB. 

Mr.  Pickering  says  he  "  never  met  with  the  word  in  any  other 
American  work  nor  in  any  English  publication,  but  that  it  may 
possibly  be  a  part  of  the  professional  language  of  divines."  Mr.  P. 
further  ohser^-es  that  he  found  it  in  the  early  editions  of  the  diction- 
aries of  Ash  and  Baitey,  from  which  it  was  afterwards  discarded. 
Drag  out,  A  "  knock  down  and  dray  out "  is  a  fight  carried  to 
extremities.  The  term  drag  oiU  seems  to  be  also  used  at  the  South, 
to  denote  a  bully,  a  tearer. 

"Knock  down  and  dmgval,  ~ 
Cairyon  the  war,  boTi."  — OM  War  Bimg  qf  OiM. 


9et  to  .Toor  pailner,  Dollj,  — cot  faim  out,  Jim, —Sal  does  put  her  Foot  down 
good.  The  Tiltow  THn  '■  up !  He  '■  1  rael  ((arnier,  ring  clipper,  mov  belcber, 
and  drag  oof.  —  Soutktm  Sketchti. 

'DTti^B^A-aat.     Fatigued;  exfaauBted;  worn  out  with  labor. 

Dr«t  it.     To  curse  a  thing.     Derived,  probably,  from  the  expression 

"Odd  rot  it." 
To  Aia.1T  K  Baod.     To  take  aim  with  a  rifle,  by  gradually  raising  the 

front  sight,  called  the  Ixad,  to  a  level  with  the  hiud  aight. 

One  hwk  trom  the  Colanel  brought  White'g  rifle  op  to  hi>  cheek;  he  drtie  a 
bead  on  him  mighly  qnick,  end  the  lawyer  stopped  hie  lumberinf'Bnd  moved  off. 
N.  T.  Spirit  a/lkt  Timtl,  Wuttnt  TaU. 

The  hlisMuriant,  with  their  long,  five-foot  barrel  riflei.  wiiich  mre  their  con- 
■tanl  companionf,  could  dmic  a  btad  on  ■  deer,  a  K]airrfl.  or  the  while  of  an 
Indian'!  eye,  with  equal  cooinesa  and  certainty  of  kiliin);.  — £orlAincjt'i  Cal^for- 
IM>,  p.  IS!. 

Tbe  moon  roie,  .  .  .  and  Hfle  in  hand  we  approached  the  tr«ea  when  the 
nnconflcion»  birds  were  roosting.  Creeping  along  the  round,  I  nised  my  rifls 
and  endcavond  to  obtain  a  sight,  but  ths  light  was  too  obscure  to  draa  a  htad. 
Riabm'l  Adetntvra  in  MtBTa,  p.  181. 

To  drair  a  Stcalgbt  FtUTOir.     A  metaphor  taken  from  the  plou^- 
man.      Also,  "to  run  a  straight  furrow."     To  mind  one's  own  bou- 
ness;  to  do  oue's  proper  work,  without  turning  aside  or  being 
diverted  to  "  aide  iasuea;  "  to  go  straight  ahead. 
Govamof  B.  ii  a  sensible  mani 

He  stays  to  his  home  and  looks  arter  his  folks  j 
HerfmiM  Ut/urmu  u  straight  as  he  can, 
And  into  nobody's  tater-palch  pokes. 

LoatU,  The  Bigioa  Papert. 

Dre>dftil.  Very,  exceedingly.  This  and  the  words  aa/ul,  terrible, 
daptrale,  montlnut,  Sio.,  are  indiscriraitiately  used  by  uneducated 
people  for  the  purpose  of  giving  emphaaiB  to  an  expression. 

Mil  life.     Who  at 

A  correspondent  aaya,  "  I  shall  never  forget  how  emphatically  a 
man  in  about  1S43  said  what  I  did  not  understand,  '  Dr.  Ftsk  [of 
New  Braintree,  Mass.]  is  a  dreadful  good  man.'  " 

There  was  a  swod  of  fine  Folks  at  Saratoga,  and  drtadful  nice  galls,  — Major 
Doming't  LtHtr,  p.  3B. 

It 'a  a  fact,  Major,  the  public  hu  a  iJraiil/Ucravia'  appetite  tbr  books.  — Ibid., 
May-dns  in  JV.  Y.,  p.  i. 

The  young  ladies  Ihonght  Mr.  Harley's  new  etoreheeper  a  drtad/ul  nice  young 
man,  if  he  hadn't  such  a  bonid  noM.  —  ChnMidtt  of  PitttviUe. 

Sh«wai«Jr»«yirfgoodcaiitMatowCTt.  — Jfra  Ckuien. 
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It  is  used  in  the  same  nay  in  England,  in  the  WeBtmoreland  and 
Cumberland  dialects:  — 

I  send  (0  Ihii  in,  to  tell  Uiee  ainackily  wliat  drtadjiit  floa  Uunga  I  uw  1'  th* 
road  (uv  at  yoa  Dublin.  —  Potmt  and  GUmary,  p.  ISS. 
Drau.     A  woman's  gonri. 

To  dres*.  To  drest  lo  death,  dresa  to  kilt,  drem  to  the  nines,  and,  in 
the  South,  to  dress  up  drunt,  are  women's  pbraeea,  which  signify  to 
OTerdreaa,  dress  to  excess. 

When  you  tee  A  gentleman  lipleering  along  Broadway,  with  a  lady  wiggle- 
wagging  by  bia  side,  and  both  drttMtd  lo  tiii^  u  the  vulgar  would  aay,  you  may 
ny  that  be  Inoks  out  (or  himietf  and  takea  can  of  A.  No.  1.  —  Don's  Sermon*, 

Vol.  I.  p.  aos. 

DtMBlng.     Stuffing;  forced  meat;  greTj. 

Dtlnk.  A  river.  "  The  Big  Drink  "  is  a  common  term  applied  by 
South-western  people  to  tlie  Mississippi  River. 

The  old  boat  was  a  router,  —  the  biggest  on  the  drini,  had  the  best  officen, 
aad  paid  the  beat  pricea.  —  ^>Tfor  Suntun,  in  N.  y.  Spirit  o/ Ike  TimiM. 

He  kept  ibovlnj;  the  bnat  out.  and  the  finit  thing  I  knowd,  down  I  went,  ker- 
wash.  into  the  drint.  —Soulhtm  Sitlchu,  p.  3fl. 

About  evenin'  I  got  my  aniall  dugout,  and,  flxin'  my  rifis  In  the  fore  eand,  I 
jett  paddled  at^r  the  drtidt.  —  A  ffight  an  the  MUxmri. 

Drinkins-     "  He  's  a  driakinij  man,"  i.  e.  a  toper. 

Drinks.     Mixed  Drinks.     See  Liquort. 

Drive.  1.  In  Teiaa,  the  annual  gathering  of  large  herds  of  cattle  for 
the  purpose  of  branding.  This  is  provided  for  bylaw  in  California. 
See  Rodeo  and  Judges  oflKe  Plain, 

WhcD  a  regular  drive  is  madp.  a  doicii  neighbiirs.  from  twenty  milei  or  mora 
about,  assenilile  at  a  place  agreed  upon,  each  man  bringing  two  or  three  extra 
hones.  These  are  drit-en  before  (he  company,  and  form  the  nucleua  of  the  cattja 
herd  collected.  They  liral  drive  the  outer  part  of  the  circuit,  within  which  their 
cattle  are  luppoacd  lo  range,  the  radiufl  of  wiilch  is  h('i«  about  forty  miles.  All 
cattle  having  their  inarka,  and  all  calves  following  their  cows,  are  herded  and 
driven  to  pons  whkh  have  been  prepared.  They  are  abaent  from  two  to  three 
weeks  upon  llie  fint  ifi-i're,  usually  contriving  tn  arrive  by  night  at  a  peo  in 
which  the  slock  an  enclosed,  olherwlM  guarding  them  in  the  open  prairie. 
When  (he  vjiinity  of  a  bouae  is  reached,  the  callle  are  divided.  The  calm  an 
branded,  and  all  turned  looie  again.  —  Otmtted'i  Texas,  p.  389. 

2.  The  great  mass  of  logs  accumulated  during  the  winter  n«H  ft 
stream  for  the  purpose  of  being  floated  down  to  tide-water  in  the 
following  spring.     Maine  and  Canada. 

Driver.  1.  He  or  that  which  drives;  a  coachman,  a  carman.  —  Wor- 
cester, In  England,  the  driver  of  a  carriage  is  called  a  "  ooachmsa." 

3.  A  negro-driver,  ui  lyreaew  of  slaves  on  a  plantation. 
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Tbt  Mlatea  [af  ths  planlen]  were  muiiged  b;  nvcuMn,  who  dincled  tbs 
agricultmal  opentlona  *nd  m*n*ged  Iha  >l*ve>  Uirongh  colored  d*puUe>  oiled 
Aitwrt  — 5i>Mi  CaniliaaSedtly,AtlaiiticM<mtlifylorlSTJ,p.eil. 

3.  Among  lumbermen,  the  man  whodirecta  the  floating  or  driving 
of  loga  and  timber  from  the  woods  where  cut  down  a  rivar  to  navi- 
gable waters.     Maine  and  Canada. 

Throngfaout  thii  loog  and  painful  jooniFy,  the  driver  a  over  prewDt,  coTuCuitlr 
hOTcring  neu  hia  precioiu  cbarge ;  now  working  Fur  hoora  in  ttie  diilling  waler, 
when  tike  lea  nuu  in  maiaea,  iifdng  with  heavy  pikei,  jic.  —  Barpir'i  Mag,, 
Vol.  XX.  p.  US. 

To  drive  tbe  River.  An  expression  used  by  lumbermen,  meaning  to 
direct  the  pass^e  of  rafta,  loga,  or  timber  down  a  river  to  tide-water. 
It  is  a  bazardoDB  business,  and  requires  men  of  great  experience. 
Maine  and  Canada. 

How  glad  I  am,  dear  Tom,  that  jou  have  eblaioed  a  gulntilale  to  drive  lit 
rirtr,  instead  o[  going  dowD  youreelf;  3'ou  will  be  hoint  tooner,  and  etcape  the 
muiy  dangen  of  the  river.  —HoTjitr'i  Mag  ,  Vol.  XX.  p.  44S. 

Drive- W'ay.  1.  A  passage;  as  from  the  passage  to  one's  stable,  or 
into  a  yard. 

2.  An  uufloored  strip  of  gromid  coTered  with  a  hay-loft  used  in 
st^e-coach  days  at  hotels,  S:c. 

3.  A  passage  overhung  with  a  roof  to  mhelter  church-goers  alight- 
ing at  the  aide  door  of  a  church.     New  England. 

Driving  Park.  Euphemistic  designation  of  a  race-course;  ground 
appropriated  to  horee-racing.  "A  five-mile  race  at  the  Driving- 
Park."  —  Botlon  Jnumal. 

To  be  driving  at.  "What  are  you  drieing  atf"  that  is,  what  are 
you  about?  what  object  have  you  in  view?    A  colloquial  expres- 

We  confesB  that  we  are  eiceedingly  puzzled  to  know  exactly  what  our  lon^ 
cherished  friend  ia  driving  at,  in  hia  repeated  diacuations  of  the  quetllun  above 
involred.  —  K.  Y.  Coju.  Adwriiatr. 

People  Indicralo  my  aitui.tion,  and  say  they  don't  know  what  the  deuce  I  'm 
drititig  at.  —  Ntatt  Ckarmal  SktUHtt. 

"I  have  heard  enough  now,"  aaid  the  recorder,  "to  know  what  you  and  ha 

would  'btdnviiigat."  —  Piclaiigtfrom  (Ae  Piatyunt,  p.  13B. 

Droger  or  Drogher.     (Dutch,  draager,  a  carrier,  a  porter.)     Lumber 

droger,  cotton  droger,   &c.     A  vessel  built  solely  for  burden,  and 

for  transporting  cotton,  lumber,  aud  other  heavy  articles. 

Drop.    The  top-front  of  pantaloons.     See  the  name  formerly  used  for 

the  same  part,  at  FaU. 
Drop  OameL    A  trick  practised  by  the  light-fingwed  gentry  of  New 
IS 
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York  and  other  Eaatem  citi«i  on  their  country  ooosiDB.     On«  dropi 

a  pocket-book  containing  a  large  roll  of  bank-notes  a  short  distance 
before  an  approaching  stranger,  which  a  confederate  pickn  up  just 
08  the  atranger  is  about  bi  do  no.  lie  opena  the  roll,  affects  surprise 
at  his  discover;,  manifests  sympathy  for  the  loser,  and  tells  the 
stranger  tliat,  bping  alxiut  to  leave  town,  he  will  sarrender  it  to 
faim  for  910  or  920.  on  condition  tbat  ha  will  advertise  it  and  en- 
deavor to  find  the  owner.  Greenhorn  eagerly  snape  at  the  tempt- 
ing bait;  but  on  reaching  his  hotel  finds,  of  course,  that  he  ia  Um 
possessor  of  a  package  of  spurious  money. 

Drop-Latter.  A  letter  dropped  into  the  poBt-ofSce  for  a  resident  of 
the  same  place,  and  which  is  therefore  not  to  be  muled. 

Dmmmer.  A  person  employed  by  city  houses  to  solicit  the  cuKtom  of 
country  merchants.     See  Drumming. 

Drrwunlng,  in  mercantile  phra-^e,  means  the  soliciting  of  cusf<imers. 
It  is  chiefly  used  in  reference  to  country  merchanti,  or  those  sup- 
posed to  be  such.  lnHtea<i  ot  patiently  waiting  for  these  persons  to 
come  and  purchase,  tlie  merchant  or  his  clerk  goes  to  them  and 
solicits  their  custom.  In  thin  manner,  the  sale  of  goods  is  often 
expedited;  and  thoLi);h  the  practice  of  drtanming  is  held  by  some  to 
be  neither  very  modest  nor  very  dignified,  still  it  must  be  owned  to 
add  very  largely,  in  certain  cases,  to  the  amount  of  goods  sold. 
Indeed,  without  drumming,  it  is  suspected  that  sundry  houses  which 
make  a  remarkable  show  aod  noise  would  do  very  little  business. 

The  expenses  of  drumming  amount  to  no  small  sum.  Besides 
employing  extra  clerks  and  paying  the  extra  price  for  their  board 
at  the  hotels,  the  merchant  has  to  be  very  lil>eral  with  his  money  in 
paying  for  wine,  oyster  suppers,  theatre  tickets,  and  such  other 
means  of  conciliating  the  favor  of  the  country  merchant  as  are  usn- 
ally  resorted  to  by  drummers.  ^PeriU  of  Pearl  Sireel,  ch.  9. 

Dmak.  A  drinking  bout.  The  expression  is  common,  "  Snch  a 
one  is  on  a  big  drunk." 

Dry  Dp.    1.  To  be  or  become  cheerful.   2.  Tobesilent;  to  "hiuhnp." 

Duberaome.  Doubtful.  A  vulgarism  common  in  the  interior  of  N<ew 
England.     Duherous  is  used  in  England. 

I  have  been  uludyin'  TallFmsJI'B  cansidrnble,  to  Me  whether  it  ia  a  ufe  thop 
to  trade  in  or  nn.  But  I  'm  ilubtrtomt ;  I  don't  lilie  tbe  cut  of  the  sporting  folk* 
here.  —  Som  Sllcl:  i«  Kn^hnd,  ch.  28. 

BcForc  noon,  rain  canie,  and  then  the  pilot  mullered  that  he  felt  dutrrtomi 
about  the  appearances.  —  LUattiuinl  Wise,  Ecampada,  p.  18. 

Dabona.    A  mispronundation  of  dubioui. 
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Ood-ChMt,    A  clothes'  chest.    Duih  is  a  Scottish  word  for  old  clothen, 

and  is  much  used  here  in  the  same  sense. 
Dtik'  o'  Darby.     (Duke  of  Dcrhy.)     The  boholink,  which  see. 
Dug-out.     1.  The  name,  in  the  Western  Stotes,  for  a,  boat  or  canoe 

hewn  or  dug  out  of  a  large  log.     They  are  common  in  all  the  rivers 

and  creeks  of  the  United  States  and  Canada.    In  the  latter  country, 

the;  are  called  log  canoes. 
A  cypre&a  BuilAble  for  a  canoe,  or  dug-ovt,  waa  selected,  and  in  two  days  fihapcd, 

holloired  out,  and  launched.  —A  Stray  Fitntrf  in  Ttxni.  p.  36. 
After  a  fashion  I  got  (o  017  dug-ont,  with  no  weapon  along  but  the  paddte. 

Soap  wen  plentr.     I  felt  itrong  at  a  hoH  too;  and  tha  dug-out  hadn't  leaped 

more  'n  ais  lengtba  afore  —  co-boum  I  went!  —the  front  e^nd  jeit  lifleil  ilMlt 

a^a  ■  sswjer  and  etnplied  me  into  the  elemenl.  —  Kobb,  Sqtiatler  Lift, 

2.   A  house  set  on,  and  partly  consisting'  of,  a  hillside.     Westeni. 
Dull  Mtulc.    A  term  applied  to  any  thing  tedious. 
Dnmb  Batty.   A  washing  machine,  barrel-shaped,  with  a  rotary  shank. 
Domb   CUll   or  Dumb  Ague.     An  eipressioii   conunoii  in  malaria 

regions  to  denote  that  form  of  intermittent  fever  which  has  no  well 

defined  "chill." 
To  dump.     To  unload  wood,  coal,  &c.,  from  a  cart  by  tilting  it  up. 

The  word  is  used  in  Devonshire  in  the  sense  ot  to  knock  heavily, 

to  stump.     Hence,  probably,  its  American  application. 
Tan  would  hare  (bought  it  ridiculoas,  my  fair  friendi>,  if  yuur  parenu  had  (old 

jou  that  you  were  to  love  inch  a  one,  and  nobody  else,  as  though  the  heart'* 

affections  were  ■  load  of  wood,  —  u  easily  dumptd  >t  one  door  as  another.  —  Doa'i 

Btrmotu,  Vol.  I.  p.  2.M. 

I  onc«  got  twenty  dollars  from  an  omnibus  driver  for  running  into  my  carriage, 

knocking  off  a  wheel,  and  dampint/  my  wife  and  child  into  Che  ttreet.  —  Tilt 

Upptr  Tin  Thoutami,  p.  149. 
Dnmpage.     I.   The  privilege  of  dumping  toads  from  carts,  especially 

loads  of  refuse  matter.  — Webster. 

2.   A  fee  paid  for  such  a  privilege.  —  Ibid. 
Dump-Cait.     A  cart  that  tilts  up  in  front,  and  so  "  dumps  "  its  load 

DnmpinB-Gi-oniid.    A  km  piece  of  ground  where  earth,  Sto.,  is  to  be 
deposited  for  the  purpose  of  laising-  its  level. 

lluic  la  much  diQculty  in  gettingiJain;iiap-;rD«n<J(  for  tha  dirt  f  ram  Ihe  slreeia ; 
but  Ike  contrM»or>  uy  they  can  and  will  do  the  work.  —  JV.  Y.  TrUutte. 
Dumpy.     Sad;  surly;  dumpish. 

The  awMt,  eourteooa,  amiable,  and  good-natured  "Saturday  Review"  has 
dumpg  misgiviDga  upon  the  aamt  point.  —  JV.  Y.  Tribunt,  March  12,  lata. 

Codfish  cured  in  a  particular  maimer,  by  which  they  acqnir* 
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■  Jun  color.     The^  conunand  a  higher  price,  ftnd  are  mnoh  soperior 

to  those  ciirad  in  the  ordinarj  waj. 
Dnngaroo.     A  Teasel  naed  for  conTeying  dung,  at  at  New  Tork  and  in 

along  the  ehorea  of  Connecticut. 
Dnnnlns.     A  peculiar  operalion  for  curing  codfish. —  Wtbiter.     Fish 

tor  dunning  are  caught  early  in  the  spring,  and  often  in  February. 

At  the  Isles  of  Shoals,  off  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire,  the  cod  are 

taken  in  deep  water,  split,  and  slack-salted;  then  laid  in  a  pile  for 

two  or  throe  months,  in  a  dark  store,  covered  for  the  greatest  part 

of  the  time  with  salt  bay  or  eel-graas,  and  pressed  with  some  weight. 

In  April  or  May,  they  are  opened  and  piled  as  close  as  possible  in  the 

same  dark  store  till  July  or  August,  when  they  are  fit  for  use.  — 

J,  Haven, 
Tbe  procMi  of  rfunninjr,  which  made  the  [Ide  af]  Shoal*  flsb  m  funoni  a  can- 

tnr?  ago,  ii  slmcwt  ■  Imt  art,  though  the  chief  flshcnnui  at  SlW  itill  dniu  •  few 

ytATly.  —  TkaMer,  IiUt  of  ShoaU,  p.  83. 

Doimow'K  I  knoir.    The  nearest  your  true  Yankee  ever  comes  to 

acknowledge  ignorance. — LouseU. 

Durham  Boat.  A  large,  open,  flat-bottomed  boat,  formerly  uaad  on 
tbe  St.  Lawrence,  Mohawk,  and  other  rivers.  They  were  nsed  aa 
freight  beats  only,  and  were  propelled  against  the  current  by  means 
of  poles. 

Domed,     A  softened  pronnnciation  of  damned. 

Dnat.     To  dust  is  to  depart  rapidly. 

Dnater.  An  outside  garment,  generally  made  of  brown  linen,  to  protect 
nulway  travellers  from  dust.  During  the  late  Centenaial  Exhibi- 
tion, thousands  of  people  from  the  country  flocked  to  tbe  Eastern 
cities,  wearing  this  garment,  who  were  known  to  the  hotel-clerks  as 
the  '■  ffuifer  community." 

"Tbevgo  everywhere,"  Hkidaclerk  of  ■  Neir  Tork  hotel,  ''and  are  the  bositst 
people  youei'er  heard  of.  Thev  do«'t  have  time  to  take  their rfm^era  off;  they 
come  in  their  diutert,  tbe;  eat  in  their  dailert,  and  to  the  IwM  of  mr  iwlief  thev 
•leep  in  th«ir  lAuTen.  Whj,  a  man  told  me  ibaC  he  counted  914  linen  dailtn  th* 
other  morninR  on  Broadwa;  between  Union  Square  and  Wall  Street.  But  if  any 
one  tuppases  that  behind  that  expanse  of  linen  there  beats  a  bean  unused  to  the 
waj-n  of  the  world,  he  it  very  much  mietaken.  I  have  found  our  ^est*  to  be 
shrewd,  well-intonoed,  wcHI-to-do  peteone,  wilh  no  desire  to  take  advanUge  of 
othen.  and  with  no  intention  of  being  cheated  themeelvea."  —  JV.  T.  TrOmut, 
Sept.  33,  1876. 

Dntoh.  It  beat*  the  Dutch  is  an  expression  often  applied,  in  New  York 
and  New  England,  to  any  thing  astonishing.     The  earliest  itutance 
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of  its  ocenjTenee  that  I  have  met  with,  is  in  ft  RerolutdoDarj  aong 
written  during  the  aiege  of  Boston,  in  1775:  — 

And  beddet  til  tb«  martin,  bomht,  untKiDi,  and  ahella, 

And  bulleU  ind  guns,  m  Ihe  newipaper  t«lli, 

Our  cargDU  at  meat,  drink,  and  cloatbs  teat  At  Dutch ; 

Naw  wbo  irould  not  Ujtv  and  take  t'  oilier  touch  ? 

Aeis  ilng.  HiH.  RtgiiUr.  April,  IBST,  p.  IBl. 

Dntoh-CniBo.     The  white  field  daisy,  so  called  from  its  aDooyance  to 

fanners. 
Dntohmim.    A  flaw  in  a  stone  ormarble  slab,  filled  ap  by  an  insertion. 
Dntob  Oven.     A  tin  screen  placed  before  a  kitchen  range,  or  open 

wood-fire,  within  which  is  the  meat  to  be  roastod. 
Datiabls.     Subject  to  the  imposition  of  duties  or  cuBtoma.  —  Webiler. 
Thifl  is  a  very  convenient  word,  and  ia  in  common  use,  both  by  the 

officers  of  the  customs,  and  by  merchants  having  tronsactionB  with 

them. 

The  dutiMe  importa  thi*  ^ear  amount  ta  about  two  hundred  and  Ian  millian 
dollara,  nearlf  one.4kalf  of  which  wan  unportod  the  Bat  quarter  of  the  year.  — 
Bpttck  of  Btnalor  Wilim,  Hay  Si,  1858. 

Dyed  In  Uie  Wool.     Ingrained;  thorough. 

The  Democrats,  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Cameron'i  tetter,  are  beglaning  to 
claim  General  Tarlor  aa  a  Democrat  di/ed  in  tht  wool,  aa  a  Democrat  of  the  Jeffer- 
•onuQ  order  of  1798.  —  f/.  Y.  Com.  Adv.,  Hay  24, 184T. 


Batfe.  A  gold  ootD  of  the  United  States,  of  the  value  of  ten  dollara, 
80  called  from  ite  bearing,  on  the  reverse,  the  figure  ot  the  American 
eagle.  There  are  also  double-eagles  of  twenty  dollars,  as  weU  as 
half  and  qnarter  eagles. 

Ear-Bob.     An  ear-drop. 

Early  Candle-Iilglit.  Used  to  denote  tlie  beginning  of  the  evening; 
as,  "  The  meeting  will  begin  at  early  candh-ligkl." 

XlaT-Mark.  The  mark  made  on  the  ear  of  a  horse,  cow,  pig,  or  sheep 
by  its  owner;  and  hence  the  token  or  signal  by  which  a  thing  is 
known.  So  used  also  in  the  north  of  England.  The  laws  of  sev- 
eral of  the  States  require  the  ear-mark  of  every  proprietor  to  be 
recorded  with  the  town-clerk,  as  evidence  for  reclaiming  strays,  &c. 

Eamaat.  Boys  call  it  playing  marbles  in  eamett,  when  it  is  undei^ 
stood  that  the  witmers  shall  keep  the  marbles.  Sometimes  they  say, 
Let't  ^»iy  for  keept. 
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Bartb  Almond.  (Cypervt  ticulentu*.}  A  pereanial,  indigenous  to 
Southern  Europe,  growing  in  the  form  of  a  rush,  home  three  feet 
high,  producing  small  tubers  the  size  of  a  commua  bean,  and  called 
by  the  Valeneians  "  Chufaa."  It  was  one  of  the  plants  distributed 
by  the  Fateot  Office  in  185t.  —  While,  Gardening  for  iht  South.  It 
ia  the  hub  at  azeez  of  Egypt. 

Baay.  A  word  in  common  use  among  merchants  ajid  bankers.  "  Oui 
bank  is  easy,"  meaning  tliat  its  loans  are  not  exteuded,  or  that 
money  is  plentiful,  '•  The  money  market  is  ea$y  ;  "  or  "  money  ii 
eaui/,"  i.  e.  loans  of  money  may  easily  be  procured. 

Baat,  for  tjeasl.     North  Carolina. 

Eaat.  Aiiout  eaal  is  about  right;  in  a  proper  manner.  A  common 
slang  expression  in  New  England. 

I  vent  into  tha  dinmB-room,  *nd  tot  doirn  afore  ■  plate  Uiit  had  my  name  writ 
an  >  CKtd  unio  it :  and  I  did  walk  into  the  b«et  and  'tatern  and  thing*  nbout  tmt. 
B.  Bigehv-i  Lellert  in  Famllg  Comp. 

To  e«t,  V.  a.     To  supply  with  food.     A  Western  use  of  the  word.     It 
was  used  in  the  same  way  along  the  line  of  the  Maasochuaetts  and 
Vermont  railways  in  1843-47  at  the  cheap  Iraardiug-bouses. 
Hov^ir.     Squin.  wh.t  pay  do  JOu  give  V 
C-iHraelor.    Ten  biu  a  day. 

IlifoitT.  Wby,  Squire,  I  wu  (aid  ;ou  'd  give  ua  two  dullara  ■  day  aod  tat 
aa.  —  Pickinffi/ron  Iht  Picayune,  p.  4T. 

To  eat  Dirt.     To  retract;  to  be  penitent. 

A  poem  in  the  '■  Xtw  York  Evening  Post,"  entitled  "  A  Vision  of 
January  4,  18G1,"  in  describing  a  prucc.'^sion  in  Broadway,  says:  — 

HouKa  in  the  Southern  trade,  altbough  their  fikirta  wer«  clear. 

They  bure  a  Mble  banner,  all  lettered  in  gold  foil, 
'     (-  ^^  "After  eating  to  mucA  ilirl,  are  ve  ulicd  to  iwallow  tVee  •oil?" 

'  '"'fiadoes.    See  Cocoi. 

'-*-*";i'-(--BcluoatJonal     Pertaining  to  education;  derived  from  education;  as, 

*     f-  educational  habita.  —  Webster.     The  authority  cited  by  Webator  for 

the  use  of  this  word  b  "  Smith,"  —  a  rather  indefinite  one.     Mr. 

Pickering  says  the  word  was  new  to  him  imtil  he  saw  it  in  the 

following  extract;  — 

It  ia  believed  that  there  ii  not  aa  iDdividual  of  ttje  college  who  would,  if  quet- 
tintied,  CDDiplHin  that  he  ba«,  in  any  iiiBiance,  felt  bimeelf  preued  with  opiniou 
which  iaterfered  with  fail  tdvcatiinai  creed.  —  Dr.  Grant'*  Report  to  da  Tragteu 
o/Nea  Jtntg  CoUtgt,  1816. 

Bal-Oiaaa.  (Zoslera  marina.')  A  plant  thrown  ashore  in  large  quan- 
tities by  tha  sea.    It  ia  also  called  Seo-wrack. 
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A  Ui^  nnmber  of  good-looking  iwine  >n  kspt,  uid  an  littered  with  ttl-gram, 
whicb  ii  couTcrted  ioto  CDtnpoat.  — Jackim,  Geotogy  of  Rknde  Iitand,  p.  1(3. 

B«l-Skln.  A  tliin,  narrow  slip  of  paper,  with  tlie  name  of  a  oandi- 
date  on  one  side,  and  coated  with  mucilage  on  the  other,  so  as  to  be 
quickly  and  secretlj  placed  over  the  name  o£  an  opponent,  on  a 
printed  ballot.  (New  England  and  New  York)  "Eel-skins," 
judiciously  distributed,  are  the  most  efficient  instruments  for  "split* 
ting  tickets,"  and  securing  the  election  of  some  favored  nominee  on 
a  ticket  otherwise  in  the  minority. 
Eel-Spear.     A  sort  of  trident  for  catefaing  eela.     Called,  in  England, 

an  Eel-shear. 
ITau  a'moat,  for  almott.     A  Tulgariam. 

He  knowa  the  catecbitm,  uid  has  got  iha  whole  Bible  <'<ny  miM  by  heart.  — 
Margartt,  p.  113. 

Ths  villa^  boy>  would  rsJH  >  ptrty  of  gala,  and  alart  oS  early  In  (he  moraing 
for  Toad  Hill,  where  tfaa  bTackbenies  wu  e'en  a'mott  aa  plentiful  aa  nunquitoes 
is  theie  diggings.  —  Lafayrltt  Ckromdt. 

Oh,  'tia  a  drtadfui  thing  to  be 

In  luch  diatieaa  and  miaeryl 

I  'm  t'tn  a'miuf  a  nateni  fool, 

All  mi  account  o'  Sally  Poole.  —  Widom  BedoU  Pnpert. 

E«nd,  for  tnd.     A  vulgar  pronunciation  of  the  word,  which  is  also 

common  in  various  parts  of  England. 
To  egg.     To  pelt  with  rotten  egga. 

W.  S.  Bailey,  the  abolition  editor  of  the  "  Newport  (Ky.)  Newn,"  wa»  tggtdavX 

of  Alezaodria,  Campbell  Cannty,  in  that  Sule,  on  Monday.  —£<■&.  San,  Aug,  1, 

18&T. 

To  ess  OD.    To  urge  on. 

BsTpt  A  nickname  given  to  southern  Ulinois:  according  to  some, 
on  account  of  its  fertility ;  according  to  others,  because  of  the  men- 
tal darkness  of  its  inhabitants.     See  example  at  Yankeedom. 

To  0l*ot.  To  choose,  to  prefer,  to  determine  in  favor  of.  — Webtttr. 
The  Americanism  consists  in  the  oonstmction  of  this  verb  with  a 
following  infinitive. 

Id  panaanca  of  the  joint  nsolut kin  of  Congnx  "for  annexing  Tezaa  le  the 
United  Slate*,"  my  predeceaaor,  on  the  third  day  of  March,  1B4S,  electtd  to  snb- 
mit  the  flrat  and  aeoond  aeot ions  of  that  re jicilut ion  to  the  republic  of  Texan,  aa  an 
DTerture,  on  the  part  of  the  United  Statea,  for  her  admiasion  as  a  State  into  oar 
Union.     Thia  election  I  approved.  —  Mtuogr  (o  Congrtti.  Dec.  ],  1846. 

U  it  be  aaid  that  all  travellers  will  not  tUct  Id  go  by  the  eipreae  train;  and  that 
there  thould  be  foither  time  and  greater  allowance  than  Sve  daya,  many  trav- 
ellen  will  take  other  ronlee,  &c  —Stport  on  Pacific  Sailroad. 

To  we  tic  tUphant  is  to  gun  experience  of  the  world,  gen- 
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erall;  at  some  cost  to  the  inveetigator.     The  phrase  doubtless  origi-   ^ 
Dated  from  some  occurrence  at  a.  menaj^rie. 
BleTator.     1.  A  mechanical  contrivance  for  lifting  grain,  Sec,  to  an 
upper  floor;  also  a  building  containing  one  or  more  elevators. 

2.  A  fflechanical  contrivance  now  in  use  at  large  hotel.i  for  carry- 
ing guests  to  the  upper  stories. 

Joaiah  Allcn't  wiTe,  being  on  a  vi<it  to  New  York,  Mopped  tt  the  A>lor  Houh. 

"M.T  rooai,"  HV*ahe.  "iruon  tbelltlh  Morv,  and  I  toldJ.  Bekna'n  cx-*ilB 
ttut  how  I  wa<  f^in'  tu  <:limh  up  ilicm  iit«in  I  diJn't  know,  I  wu  lo  tuckered 
out.  ■  ■  ,  I  gutM  I  can  weallicr  it  !ioin«  way." 

JU™.  Btan.     "  Here  i*  the  tlrvator,  be  carried  up." 

There  wasa  hi);  niRKer  comin'  right  (uwardt  m,  and  I  thought  idic  meant  him; 
for  they  havp  been  called  nurh  funny  namen  ever  «ince  the  war,  thai  I  thought 
like  "  A'trmfor"  was  one  0/ 'em.    But  I  JeM  put  my  foot  right  down  to  ones, 

"I  bain't  a-goin'  tu  be  dof^ed  npalaira  by  that  nigfrer,"  Sec. 

But  Beani'ea  es-wite  explained  it  [fhe  thnntor]  to  ine.  There  v»  ■  lillla  Rwm 
about  a>  tHgaa  ourKmoke-houw,  all  Axed  oft  a*  neatu  a  pin,  and  all  we  had  to  do 
waa  to  ([el  in,  and  then  we  wai  hiated  right  up  in  front  of  our  room.  —  Biltf 
BMrl,  p.  395. 
Btnplre  8tat«.  The  State  of  New  York;  so  called  from  the  enter- 
prise of  its  people,  its  wealtli,  population,  extent  of  canals,  rail- 
roads, &c. 

The  Emjnn  Stnlr  i>  your  New  Ifork ; 

I  grant  it  hard  to  mate  her : 
Tet  still  give  mc  the  Nutnirg  Slate, 

Where  eball  we  Hnd  a  greater?— .^I'n,  I'laikee  BallaiU. 

Bmpt     From  the  participle  fmplied,  avord  coined  by  old   ladies  in 

New  England;  as,  "  (io  and  empi  out  the  water." 

BmptyliigB.     (Pron.  emplinn.)     The  Ices  of  beer,  cider,  &c. ;  yeast,  or 
any  thing  b;  wliich  bread  is  leavened. 

'T  will  take  more  emptint,  by  a  long  chalk,  than  thin  new  parly  'a  got. 
To  give  auch  heavy  cakes  ai  Ihcie  a  atari,  I  tell  ye  what. 

The  Sii/hw  Paper*. 
To  engage.     To  proniiae  or  pledge  one's  self  to  perform  certain  duties. 
In  the  State  of  Khode  Island,  all  civil  or  military  officers,  instead  of 
being  iimrn  to  perform  the  duties  which  appertain  to  their  officer, 
and  to  obey  the  laws,  are  engaged  bo  to  do. 

From  the  formation  of  this  colony  in  IQIT.  no  person  waa  compelled  to  take  an 
oath,  for  the  reason,  pmliably,  that  it  involved  an  act  of  wonihip  j  nor  ba*  any 
person  aince,  under  any  circumstances,  been  obliged  to  take  one.  An  aflirmalUiu, 
on  penalty  of  perjury,  liao  tieirn  received  with  as  full  effecl  as  an  niih.  Peranna 
appointed  to  ollice  were,  in  (he  technical  language  of  Rhode  Uland.  engnffrd  to 
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tlieinsFlvcii  to  th*  ntmoit  of  (heir  paver  Id  lupiwrt  tnd  uphold  the  officer  In  tha 
liwful  peifonDinca  of  hia  duties.  —  Culoaiat  Rerordt  of  Rhode  IJand. 

BDiJne.  (PrOQ.  injine,  the  last  syllable  rhyming  with  line.')  A  Fir»- 
engiue.     See  Machine. 

Biicl()«eT.  The  engine-driver  on  our  rulroads  ia  thus  magniloquentlj 
designated. 

To  euioy.  To  enjoy  bad  heaiih  is  a  nhimaical  yet  by  no  meane  tin- 
common  expression. 

Mj  hutbaod  tnjoytd  mittrabU  ktaltk  (ai  >  namber  of  yttn  afore  ha  died.  — 
tFidoa  Btdatt,  p.  U3. 
A  correspondent  furnishes  me  the  following:  — 

On  mHting  a  [riead,  he  Mid  to  him,  How  ere  jou  today  7  On  hia  replying, 
with  a  Ten-  Hiber  face,  "  Oh,  /  fgoj/  very  poor  AinlcA,  indeed,"  he  stared  a  mo- 
ment at  myiMurance:  Then  you  liavo  made  a  high  attainment  in  respect  to 
Christian  duties.  IhtyattyoytdpoorktalOi  considenbie  In  lay  life,  but  never 
did  I  enjoy  so  much  sicknesi,  in  so  iborl  a  time,  oi  I  did  on  Ilial  pleasure  ezcur- 
aiou  Id  the  island. 

Bnpiahemo.  A  word  used  West  at  the  Rocky  Mountains,  to  denote 
the  housings  of  a  saddle,  the  blanket  beneath  it,  &c.  The  late 
George  Gibbs,  who  gave  me  the  word,  said  he  could  not  trace  it 
to  the  Spanish,  and  thought  it  might  be  Indian. 

To  enallagA.  (Fr.)  The  act  of  preparing  fermented  com-fodder; 
process,  &c.  This  method  is  known  in  France  as  the  ensilage  of 
fodder,  because  the  fodder  is  Bometimes  packed  in  "  silos  "  or  pits. 
In  Germany,  the  product  is  called  "sour  hay."  —  N.  Y.  Tribune, 
April,  1877. 

To  enUraae.  1.  To  show  enthusiasm;  to  manifest  great  delight  in 
any  thing.    A  recent  word  which  is  still  confined  ia  newspapers. 

He  did  not,  i(  we  mav  be  allowed  the  expnition,  tathiut  to  any  eKIenl  on  the 
Dosioa.—  Cor.  N.  Y.Tribititt. 

The  Providence  liquor-dealen  sent  an  emissary  to  this  eily  to  see  if  they  could 
not  work  up  some  enthusia<m  for  Bamaby;  but  the  dealers  here  would  not  entAuH 
worth  a  cent.  —  Cor.  Prondence  Joumat. 

2.  In  a  religiou.s  sense,  to  infuse  a,  divine  spirit  within. 

Ton  pment  to  them  an  object  large  enoa((h  to  entkuMt  an  angel's  soul. — See. 
C.  L.  WnodieoTth. 
Entry.     Tbe  fee  paid  to  the  State  upon  entering  an  action  in  tbe 
Supreme  Court  or  Court  of  Common  Fleas  iu  Bhode  Island.     Some 
other  States  use  the  same  term. 
To  eniveave.     To  inweave. 

It  i*  true  that  God  hu  given  tu 
ledioD  and  completeDeu  made 
n*  JM^wKlnl,  ApiU  >.  IBCi. 
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Brl«.  Hennepin  (ch.  six.)  eaja,  "  The  Rftvena  call  this  Lake  Etige, 
or  Erilke,  that  b,  the  Lake  of  the  Cat; "  bnt  the  inhabitants  of 
Canada  have  softened  it  into  Erie.  In  ch.  Ixix.  he  again  men- 
tions it  as  "  Lake  Erie,  or  of  tlie  Cat." 

BKialponiKole.  Another  name  for  Einnickinnick,  or  a  mixture  of 
tobacco  and  oornel  bark. 

Buinir*.  In  England,  thb  title  is  given  to  the  younger  sons  of  noble- 
men, to  officers  of  the  king's  courts  and  of  the  household,  to  coun- 
sellors at  law,  justices  of  the  peace  while  in  commission,  sheriSs, 
and  other  gentlemen.  In  the  United  States,  the  title  is  given  to 
public  officers  of  alt  degrees,  from  govemorfi  down  to  justices  and 
attorneys.  Indeed,  the  title,  in  addressing  letters,  is  bestowed  on 
any  person  at  pleasure,  and  contains  no  definite  description.  It  is 
merely  an  eipreBsion  of  reapeot.  —  Webtttr. 

In  our  ovn  dur  litle-burinR,  demncralic  land,  the  lilla  of  ajuirt,  officially 
tnil  by  courlecy,  b»i  come  tg  include  pretty  mucb  evfrybody.  Of  COUfM  every- 
body in  otGi-e  \»  >n  agvire.  (.nd  all  wbo  have  been  in  ofti>:e  cnjiiy  aud  glory  in 
Ihe  title.  And  what  with  a  Mandin);  anny  of  legislators,  an  elective  and  ever- 
changing  maginlrocy,  aad  almost  a  whole  papulation  i>l  inililia  offlcerf,  picMDt 
and  paat.  all  named  as  et^raia  (heir  cammiaeiane,  the  title  is  nearly  iiDivenal. 
N.  T.  Com.  Advtiiiier. 

BaMUce-Pedler.    A  skunk. 

Buohr*.     A  sort  of  game  played  with  cards,  very  much  in  vogue 

throughout  the  United  States.     See  Yuca. 
Boohred.    To  be  beaten  at  Euchre;  checkmated;  ased  up;  and  fignra- 

lively  applied  to  one  who  has  been  defeated,  outwitted,  or  foiled  in 
any  scheme.     Com)).  Looed. 

Now  Jefferson  D.,  when  you  come  to  reflect, 

Dnn'l  it  strike  you  that  somehow  you  've  failed  to  connect  ? 

That  you  played  a  lone  hand  and  got  euchrid  at  last  ?  —  Vanity  Fair. 

ZiTBcaatlon  Day.     The  day  on  which  the  British  anny  evacuat«d  the 

city  of  New  York,  Nov.  25,  1783,  the  annua!  return  of  which  has 

been  celebrated  in  that  city  for  nearly  a  century.     Speaking  of  old 

times  in  New  York,  Samuel  Woodworth  thus  alludes  to  the  day  — 

The  Bri(i(h  (roop«  had  gone  away; 

Then  kept  t'tiaaialion  Day, 
When  this  old  house  was  new. 

Nca  York  Pan,  Uarch  ST,  IBH. 
Brenar  (of  a  carri^e).     The  swing  splinter-bar. 
Bvenlng.    In  the  South  and  West  there  is  no  aftamoon.     From  noon 
till  dark  is  evening.    It  is  strange  to  an  unaccustomed  ear  to  be 
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accosted  with  "  Good  evening,'"  at  two  or  three  o'clock  in  the  da;. 
Where  ttkis  usage  prevails,  iramediatelj  after  sunset  it  is  "  night." 

To  STMtttuta.  To  happen;  to  issue;  to  take  effect.  A  vrord  not 
Dnfrequently  used  in  the  United  States,  but  rarely  used  by  Bngbsh 
writers.  —  Worcesler. 

BTerglades.  Tracts  of  land  covered  with  water  and  grass;  peculiar 
to  the  Southern  States.  In  Florida,  the  term  is  applied  to  portions 
of  the  land  lower  than  the  coast,  and  but  little  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  covered  with  fresh  water.  The  islands  elevated  above  this 
swamp  are  called  "  hummocks." 

ThfrlpjHng     Vary;  exceedingly. 

New  York  U  an  tvtriaitiiig  grwt  conctni.  —  Major  DoiBnmg,  May-^g  »  Ke» 
Ymi. 

Evarlaatliig.  Life  Everlaalini}.  (Gnaphalittm.)  So  called  from  ite 
medicinal  properties  (so  the  books  say),  but  much  more  likely  from 
the  French  "  Immortellet"  a  similar  plant,  so  named  from  the  en- 
durance of  its  flowers  when  dried. 

BT«ry  OnOB  in  a  Willie.  A  singular  though  very  common  expression, 
signifying  the  same  as  eeery  noic  and  then.     It  is  probably  English. 

Bvory  whioh  Way.  Everyway;  anywifle.  Colloquial.  It  sometimes 
mars  otherwise  well-written  works;  e.  g.,  "  The  Land  and  the  Book." 

BxoeUeno7.  A  title  given  by  courtesy  to  governors  of  States  and  to 
ministers  of  foreign  countries.  In  Massachusetts,  the  title  is  given 
by  the  Constitution.  We  sometimes  see  it  given  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  for  which  there  is  no  authority. 

EzotaanKeabUity.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  exchangeable.  — 
Webster. 

Tbe  lav  ODghl  not  lo  be  contnvpned  by  sn  express  article  admittiog  the  m- 
dtangtabOity  of  inch  penoDa.  —  Watkinglim. 

BKcmaionlat  A  person  who  goes  ou  a  pleasure  trip.  A  common 
newspaper  term. 

At  *  few  ininutes  put  geren  o'clock,  on  Sslurdiy  evening,  the  steamer  "  Po«- 
bilan  "  was  loowd  from  her  Dioaringn,  and,  with  aoma  two  taDUdred  ixrarimidiU 
onboard,  alcameddowii  tbe  Potomac  Kiver.—  Wm*.  Ahihbj  Star,  July  0, 1858. 
•The  BxecuUve.  The  officer,  whether  king,  president,  or  other  chief 
magistrate,  who  superintends  the  execution  of  the  laws;  the  person 
who  administers  the  government;  executive  power  and  authority  in 
government.  —  Wtbtler. 
Tbe  ExeontlTe  City.     Washington. 

To  think;  to  suppose,  to  anticipate.     As,  "  I  expect  he 
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iBatliouie."  In  speaking  of  thia  use  of  the  word,  Webster  aaTt, 
"  Thia  blunder,  which  ia  far  too  common,  even  among  educated 
persona,  ought  to  be  studiously  avoided  by  every  one." 
Bxperienoft  To  give,  tell,  or  relate  one's  experience,  are  phrases  in 
use  among  certain  sects,  and  meaning,  to  relate  before  a  meeting 
of  the  church  the  progress  of  one's  mind  in  becoming  an  ardeut 
believer  in  the  doctrines  of  Christianity. 

Mow,  brethren  uid  liatera,  I  'm  going  to  giv«  my  uf*"""!  —  to  tcU  ^ow  I 
got  religion.  —  WetUnt  PtJpU. 

At  thue  mMtingi  [here  wu  pnyioB  ind  exhoniiig,  uid  telling  txptritnca, 
■oil  linging  «entiment»l  religioiu  hymn«.  —  Goodrich'i  RtminiKtnett,  Vol.  I. 

p.  ai4. 

To  eKperlence  RcUgioa     To  become  converted. 

1  f:^rirnced  retiffioa  At  one  of  brother  Annvtrong's  protracted  meetmgv  ;— > 

and  t  («ll  vt,  (hem  epecisl  eflortt  ie  gnat  tbingn,  —  ever  fince  I  cune  out  I  't* 

fait  like  ■  n<w  critter.  —  WidoK'  BeUvIt  Papen,  p.  108. 
Bzpieaa.     A  rapid  conveyance  of  packages  and  goods,  which  in  the 

(»urse  of  (he  last  twenty  years  has  gronii  up  into  an  enormous  busi- 
ness in  the  United  States. 
To  axpreiB.     To  transmit  by  a  special  messenger  in  anticipation  of 

the  regular  mail. 
The  Prenldeal'i  oieiMige  will  be  ijprtard  through  Co  Boston,  by  order  of  Ibe 

I'oelOKster-Generat.  —  Waihingi'm  RipMic. 
BxpreM'Man.     A  man  belonging  to  an  express  office,  who  calls  for  and 

brings  parcels  with  a  wagon. 
Bxpieaa-Offlca.    An  establishment  from  which  are  transmitted  ptv- 

cels  atid  goods. 
Bxprass -Wagon.     The  wagon  in  which  packages,  boxes,  &c.,  are 

taken  t<i  and  from  an  express  office. 
Bye-Opener.     That  which  causes  surprise. 
Byes  akinnad.     To  keep  one'a  eyet  ikiimed  or  eyes  peeled  is  to  be  on 

the  alert. 

Ktrp  vDur  tye  tkimtfH  for  «igii,  and  listen  to  luj-  bom.  —  TraiU  of  .fmmoH 
ffumor,  Vol.  II. 

»ed,  I  -U  lick 


To  bo«  the  Sliwio.    To  meet  the  emergency.    It  correspondg  to  the 
English  Blftug  phrase,  "locomenp  to  the  scratch." 

The  "  Worcester  Spy,"  Sept.  22,  1857,  in  commenting  upon  the 
commercial  failures,  says  :  — 

Allbouf^  >ucb  rcvsnes  would  wem  lo  tall  with  cmihiiiK  wrlglit  upon  Mine  of 
our  mosl  tubsUnlul  ciliisuB,  ■  itrong  delerminatioii  to  faix  At  matte  it  ctctj- 
irh«re  nwniteited. 

Governor  CbunberlalniiBrg  he  nUndsniidy  at  ill  tlrrwt  la/ocefte  miufc.  .  .  . 
H»  siys,  ■■  I  ani  imenable  lo  (he  l»wi  of  South  C«rolin«  for  mj  icf.,  ind  when- 
ever the  offleen  of  the  Uw  wiiih  to  oil  me  to  account  I  ahall  reapond."  —  Nt» 
Tori  paptr. 

Factory  CottoD.     Unbleached  cotton  goods,  o£  domestic  manufoo- 

Faonlat*.     To  arrange,  put  in  order,  prepare.    Local  in  New  Eng- 
land, and  evidently  formed  tTomfaeiilii/.  as  H/acttliaie. 
Fair  and  Sqnaie.    Perfectly  correct,  honorable  ;  straightforward. 

Aa  to  my  princtplea,  I  gloij 

In  bevin'  nothin'  o'  (he  tort; 
I  ain't  a  Wig,  I  ain't  a  Tory, 

I'm  jeat  a  candidate,  in  abort; 
Thel  'i/ajr  an'  ajuarc  an'  parpendiiler. 

LoatU,  The  BighiB  F^*n, 
To  &Ir  oM,  to  fair  np.    To  clear  off,  clear  up.     South-western. 

He  quitted  the  boat  at  Natchez,  moved  lo  the  North,  and,  whenever  ha  »M  «  fog 
rialn',  took  to  bit  bed  and  kept  it  till  i(  faiYd  off.  —  K'cafem  Tnlti. 

Tbtn  's  going  to  be  a  natty  fog  (o-night.  and  jon  had  best  ran  Ihe  boat  till 
nine,  and  then  tie  np. —  have  the  tlcam  kept  up,  and  call  me  if  it  /air*  Mp.  — 
Major  Bimitm,  JV.  Y.  Spirit  of  At  Timtt. 

Fair  Shake.     A  fair  trade;  a  satisfactory  bargain  or  exchange.     A 

New  England  Tulgarism. 
To  fall.     Often  improperly  used  for  fell  in  the  United  States,  and  in 

some  parts  of  England;  as  "  to  /all  a  tree,"  instead  of  "  to  fell  a 

tree." —  Worceiter. 
Fall.     1.  The  fall  of  the  leaf;  autumn;  the  time  when  the  leaves 

drop  from  the  trees- 
This  beauUfnlly  pictnresqne  expression,  which  corresponds  so  well 

to  its  opposite  *pring,  has  been  said  to  be  peculiar  to  the  United 

States.     Mr.   Pickering  notices  the  following  remark  in   Rees'a 

CydopsdiA  :  "  In  North  America,  the  season  in  which  the  fall  of 
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the  leaf  takes  place  derive!)  its  name  from  that  circumatanee,  and 
instead  of  autumn  is  universally  called  the  fall."  —  Aht.  DtcUlumit 
Ltavet.  It  is  iised,  liowever,  inEnglaii<l  in  the  same  sense;  althoagh 
autumn  is  as  generally  employed  there  as  fall  is  in  the  United 

SUt«s. 

Whit  croirda  of  patirnt*  the  town  doctor  kill*, 
Or  how  haC/all  he  r»i»ed  the  weekly  billa.  —  Dryden't  JattnaL 
Hath  worked  the  (arm,  burnt  cual  in  the/o/I,  mode  rugu  Id  the  tipring,  dnak, 
■mokcd,  &c.  —  Marganl,  p.  13. 

2.  The  apparatus  used  in  hoisting  and  lowering  goods  in  ware- 
houses, &c.     The  term  is  borrowed  tcaat  a  contrivance  for  the  aame 
purpose  used  on  chipboard. 
8.  The  upper  front  part  of  a  pair  of  pantaloons;  a  drop, 

FslUng  Wflather.     A  rainy  or  sno^  time. 

Fsll-Wa7.  The  opening  or  well  through  which  goods  ore  raised  and 
lowered  by  a  fall.  It  is  often  merely  a  succession  of  openings 
through  the  several  floors  of  the  building,  which  are  generally  unen- 
closed, and  the  source  of  frequent  accidents. 

Family.  This  word  is  often  used  to  denote  a  man's  wife  and  chUdren, 
especially  the  latter.  Hence  the  phrases,  "  a  manof /aim7y,"  "  Have 
you  a.ay  family  f "   "  Uow  is  your  father's /u/ni/tf  f  " 

The  term  is  also  used  iu  law  books  and  statutes,  exempting 
property  from  execution  for  debt. 

Pamlly  Room.  This  term  U  applied,  in  the  West,  to  a  room  gener- 
ally occupied  by  the  motlier  and  young  children  to  the  exclusion  of 
visitors  and  strangers. 

To  fan  out.  To  make  a  show  at  an  examination,  alluding  probably  Iu 
the  peacock  spreading  his  tail.  This  term  originated  at  the  United 
States  Military  Academy  at  West  Point,  where  for  years  it  «iw 
local;  but  it  is  now  gradually  finding  it'?  way  through  the  country. 

Fanolaa.     Fancy  stocks,  which  see  Wiow. 

YesttrJay  wan  a  blue  day  in  Wa[l  Slreel ;  the  fanda  looked  down,  and  the 
bean  looked  up.  ~  Stixk  Jttport  If.  T.  llirakl. 

Take  up  any  annual  registry  of  tbe  Slock  F-xrhange,  and  you  can  check  (A  ui 
a  moment  the  irmpurary  fnniart  of  the  year  by  Kuch  aa  >ba«  the  widest  vaHa- 
liona,  —  ,W(»  t*/  MyniAa  of  Watt  Street,  p.  213. 
Fancy  Btocka.  A  species  of  stocks  which  are  bought  and  sold  to  a 
great  extent  in  New  York.  Unlike  articles  of  merchandise,  which 
may  be  seen  and  examined  by  the  dealer,  and  which  always  hare 
an  intrhisic  value  in  every  flitctuation  of  the  market,  these  stocks 
are  wholly  wrapped  in  mystery.  No  one  knows  ony  thing  about 
them,  except  the  officers  and  directors  of  tbe  compaities,  who,  bom 
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their  position,  are  not  the  most  likely  men  to  tell  you  the  truth. 
They  serve  no  other  purpose,  therefore,  than  as  the  representative 
of  value  in  stock  gambling.  Nearly  all  the  fluctuations  in  their 
prices  are  artificial.  A  email  fluctuation  is  more  easily  produced 
than  a  lai^  one ;  and,  as  the  calculations  are  made  on  the  par  value, 
a  fluctuation  of  one  per  cent  on  stock  worth  $\iO  a  share  is  just  five 
times  as  much  on  the  amount  of  money  invested  as  it  would  be  on  a 
par  stock  Consequently,  if  a  "  Flunkie  "  can  be  drawn  in,  he  may 
be  fleeced  five  times  as  quick  in  these  as  in  j^ood  stocks.  —  A  Week  in 
Wall  Sireel. 

Fandango.  (Spanish.)  A  lively  dance.  In  Texas,  New  Mexico,  and 
California,  this  term  is  applied  to  a  ball  or  dance  of  any  sort. 

Fuallon.  (Spanish,  pron. /arayn'n.)  A  small,  pointed  island  in  the 
sea.  The  meaning  of  this  geographical  terra,  applied  to  islands  on 
the  California  coast,  has  puzzled  many. 

Faxtna.      1.  Wheaten  grits. 

2.   Extra  superfine  flour  of  wheat. 

hrdno  or  Faivln«r.  A  vulgar  contraction  of  /ar-ta-T-tnotp,  exten- 
sively used  throu^  New  England  and  New  York,  including  Long 
Island. 

Gen.     And  what  kind  of  charHcten  ira  Ihs  Count  and  Counteas? 

DooHltlt.  Why,  I  b»n't  been  here  inch  a  despud  while  >•  to  h»ve  luut  my- 
erU  much  about  tha  mailer.  But,  by  hearray,  Ihey  are  a  lo[ipin|{  oort  oS  people, 
and  pretty  much  like  the  Boston  folks,  full  of  nolious.  At  times  he  ia  obalnipU' 
Jdds,  He  may  beastrBighl-goin)(criIter,/nninn.  manwardu;  but  In  his  dealioga 
with  t'  other  sex,  he  is  a  little  twisticat.  —  D.  Ilampirtyi,  yantet  in  Engbuid. 

Rut.     That  lives  at  a  rapid  rate ;  dissipated.      A  flash  word. 

Mr.  C«phaii  Buhbte  is  undeniably  the/ajfrU  young  man  in  the  market;  tbr 
he'i  not  only  ashamed  of  hii  parentace  and  birthpUiFe,  but  he  is  actually 
ashamed  he  was  ever  a  boy.  —  Mia  Weairuml,  Suiatimce  and  Skade,  p,  lOS. 

/'osf  bnoke,  1ike/<i4l  men,  soon  exhaust  their  constituliona.  —  A'arton'iZjler- 

Fat-Fork  Tr«&     A  name  of  (he  Coco-Plum.    Borbadoes. 

Favored.  A  term  applied  to  the  face;  the  expression  of  countenance; 
OS,  "She  is  long/uiorerf,"  which  means  that  she  has  a  long,  pointed 
face.  This  use  of  the  word  was  once  common  in  England,  but  is 
now  obsolete.    Thus  Shakspeare  ;-' 

A  gnod/aivur  yon  have,  bnt  that  yoq  bava  a  hanging  look. 
Tb.t  porter  oimed  that  the  gentleman /nn>uml  hii  master.  —  Tht  ^tetator. 
Feaifnl.     Much,  great,  sbongly.     Pennsylvania, 
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Feut  A  cormptionof  theDutchtiii!»,  nice,  fastidioos.  "I'm/«a«(o( 
it,"  18  a  literal  translstion  of  the  Dutch  /i  Jen  er  viei  van,  i.  e.  I  am 
di^Tiated  with,  I  loathe  it.  A  New  York  phrase,  mostly  confined 
to  the  descendants  of  the  Dutch. 

To  faather.  A  friend  has  reminded  me  of  this  colloquial  word,  which 
is  used  in  some  parts  of  New  England  to  denote  the  appearance  of 
curdled  cream,  when  it  rises  upon  the  surface  of  a  cup  of  tea  or 
coffee,  in  the  form  of  little  flakes,  somewhat  resembling  feathers. 
We  say,  "  The  cream /«a(Aer»."  —  Pickering. 

Faase.     The  same  aA/etze  aud  pheeie. 

Englind  is,  we  an  told,  about  to  send  three  regiment*  to  Ciiuda.     Don't  get 
into  t/eaie  about  it.  —f/.  Y.  Tribune,  June  SS,  1861,  LeU.froni  ParU. 

Federal.  1.  Foimded  upon  or  formed  by  a  league,  treaty,  or  compact 
between  independent  States.  The  government  of  the  United  States 
is  a  federal  government,  as  being  formed  by  the  UDion  of  several 
independent  States,  each  surrendering  a  portion  of  its  power  to 
the  central  authority.  A  federal  is  strictly  distinguishable  from  s 
national  government  (though  in  the  United  States  the  terms  are 
often  used  indiscriminately),  the  latter  being  properly  an  aggrega- 
tion of  individual  citizens.  The  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
is  pronounced  by  Mr.  Madison  to  be  neither  a  national  nor  a  fed- 
eral constitution,  but  a  composition  of  both.  — Federatifl,  No.  BO. 

2.   Pertaining  to  the   United   States;  often  in  contradistinction 
from  any  or  all  of  the  States,  as  functionally  considered. 

Federal  City.    Washington,  bs  the  seat  of  government. 

Federal  CurrBnoy.  The  legal  currency  of  the  United  States.  Its 
coins  are  the  gold  eagtt  of  ten  dollars;  the  double  eagle,  twenty 
dollars;  half  and  quartei-  eagles  of  proportionate  value.  The  silver 
dollar  of  one  hundred  cents,  its  half,  quarter,  tenth,  and  twentieth 
parts.  The  coin  of  ten  cents  value  is  called  a  ifi'nu;  that  of  five 
cents,  a  kalf-dime.  The  lowest  coin  in  common  use  was  the  copper, 
now  supplanted  by  the  nickel  cent.  Half-cent  coins  have  been 
made,  but  few  or  none  of  late  years.  In  the  commercial  cities  and 
along  the  sea-board,  Spanish  coins  of  a  dollar  and  the  fractional 
parts  of  a  dollar  were  very  common,  and  passed  currently  for  thdr 
original  value,  until  the  act  of  February  21,  1857.  which,  by  reduc- 
ing the  value  of  the  quarter,  eighth,  and  sixteenth  of  a  dollar  by 
twenty  per  cent,  caused  the  foreign  coinage  to  be  suddenly  with- 
drawn from  the  currency. 

Previous  Xa  the  adoption  of  our  federal  currency,  pounds,  thillitigi, 
and  pence  were  used.    But  these  denominations  became  unstable  in 
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Talae,  in  coniequence  of  the  great  depreciation  which  took  place  in 
the  paper-money  issued  by  the  colonies. 

In  the  year  1702,  exchange  on  England  was  33|  per  cent  aboTO 
par  ;  and  silver  and  gold  bore  the  same  relative  value  to  paper- 
mooey.  The  depreciation  in  the  latter  continued  to  increase  until, 
in  the  year  1740,  £1,100  currency  was  only  equal  to  £100  sterling, 
or  eleven  for  one.  In  1750,  a  atop  was  put  to  the  further  deprecia- 
tion of  the  money  of  the  province  of  Massachusetts  by  a  remittance 
from  England  of  £183,000  sterling,  iu  Spanish  dollars,  to  reimburse 
the  expense  the  province  had  been  at  in  the  reduction  of  Cape  Breton 
in  the  old  French  war.  The  depreciated  money  waa  then  called  in, 
and  paid  off  at  the  rate  of  a  Spanish  dollar  for  forty-five  shillings  of 
the  paper  currency.  At  the  same  time,  a  law  waa  made  fiiinf;  tho 
par  of  exchange  between  England  and  MaasachuBetts  at  £133^  cur- 
rency for  £100  sterling,  and  six  shillings  to  the  Spanish  dollar. 

The  difference  of  exchange,  or  depreciation  of  the  paper-money, 
regulated  in  the  same  manner  the  currencies  of  the  other  colonies. 
Thronghout  New  England,  aa  has  been  before  stated,  it  was  six 
shillings  to  the  dollar  of  4i.  It'l.  sterling.  In  Kew  York,  eight  shil- 
lings, or  about  seventy-five  per  cent  depreciation.  Pennsylvania, 
7>-  Gd.,  or  about  sixty-six  per  cent  depreciation.  In  some  of  the 
Southern  States,  it  was  ia.  9d.  to  the  dollar,  and  accordingly  no 
depreciation.  Id  Halifax  currency,  including  the  present  British 
provinces,  it  was  five  shillings  to  the  dollar,  or  about  eleven  per 
cent,  &c. 

In  consequence  of  the  above-named  diversity  in  the  colonial  cur- 
xencies,  in  New  England  the  Spanish  real  of  one-eighth  of  a  dollar, 
or  12^  cents,  is  called  a  ninepence ;  in  New  York,  a  ahitling;  in 
Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  and  Virginia,  eltrenpcnce  or  a  iruy;  and  in 
many  of  the  Southern  States,  a  hit.  The  half-real,  of  the  value  of 
one-sixteenth  of  a  dollar,  is  called  in  New  York  ^tirpence;  in  New 
England,  you rpence  ha'penny,  or  simply /ourpence  ;  in  Pennsylvania, 
^Maryland,  and  Virginia,  ajf/i;  and  in  Louisiana,  a  pknyune.  The 
disappearance  of  the  coins  from  circulation  already  cauied  these 
names  to  fall  likewise  into  disuse. 

Federallsta.  An  appellation  in  America  given  to  the  friends  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  at  its  formation  and  adoption; 
and  to  the  political  party  which  favored  the  administration  of  Presi- 
dent Washington.  —  Webster. 

To  faderallsa.  To  unite  in  compact,  aa  different  States;  to  coofed- 
«nte  for  political  purposes.  —  Webtler, 
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Feed.     Used  aa  a  nonn,  for  grass;  aa,  "tall  feed,"  i.  e.  Itigft  gnas. 
Feed-Trongh.    A  trough  in  which  is  placed  the  food  for  animals,  as  in 

sheds,  and  as  fastened  to  posts,  at  which  horses,  &c.,  are  ted  in  towns. 
To  fsel.     To  feel  to  do  a  thing  is  an  expression  commonly  used  by 

some  clergymen,  for  to  feel  inclined,  to  be  disposed  to  do  it. 
Foolay,   or   Gumbo  feelay.      Sassafras   leaves   dried   and   powdered. 

Louisiana. 
Feet.     There  are  people  nho  consider  it  witty  to  oae  this  pluisl 

instead  of  its  singular  fool. 

When  I  was  tfitt  high,  I  -wis  my  nwmmy's  joy, 
Tb«  ladieii  >!l  rarexBetl  me,  uid  called  me  prelty  boj, 
They  said  I  was  ■  beauty,  my  face  it  wu  complete. 
Except  this  tarnal  ugly  Dose,  but  it  stuck  out  a/trt. 

Wuttm  Mtlodia. 
Fe«>e,  Fease.    "  To  be  in  a  feexe  "  is  to  be  in  a  stat«  of  excitement. 
Provincial  in  England.     (Comp.  Fr.  faehe',  angry.) 

Lareenie  is  the  felonious  taking  away  of  uiDthtr  man'>  penonal  gooda  without 
his  knowledge  or  insight,  yet  without  makinB  any  a«sault  upnn  his  p«rson  or 
putting  him  into  t/tat.  —  Codr  n/Laici  of  Shade  Iiland,  1847. 

Some  years  af[o.  we  remember,  New  York  was  in  its  annual  /era  (boat  mad 
dogs,  and  the  public  mind  was  somewhat  rieTciaed  tourhinit  the  bevt  Diethad 
of  doing  murder  upon  the  a ahappv  canines.  —  N.  ¥.  Cammeraai  Adrertittr. 
Oct.  16. 1848. 

Englnnd,  ch.  2. 

Fellow  or  Feller.  Very  commonly  used  in  the  United  States,  in  the 
sense  of  loi-er,  laeethearl.     See  Beau, 

Fellow  or  Black  Fellow.     A  black  man.     Southern. 

Fellow-Con Dbjmaa.  One  belonging  to  the  same  country,  a  com- 
patriot. This  ha.s  been  censured  as  an  American  pleonasm,  like 
ptay-aclor,  insamuch  as  good  English  usage  has  conferred  this  mean- 
ing on  the  word  rounlri/miin  alone.  (See  Pickering,  jnii  rare.) 
Still,  the  want  of  a  more  definite  expression  has  been  felt  in  Eng- 
land as  well  as  in  this  country;  and  the  term  frlloie-coanlrt/man, 
as  difllinguished  from  counlri/man,  niRtic,  as  the  French  cotnpatriote 
and  German  Inmhmann  are  distinguished  from  pnyxan  and  land- 
rnnnn,  h»s  long  been  used  in  America,  and  in  England  has  been 
adopted  and  sanctioned  by  such  authorities  as  Soutbey  and  Lord 
Brougham. 

Pellowahip.  Companionship;  consort;  society.  — Johruon.  With 
us  it  is  often  used  in  religious  writitigs  and  discourses,  instead  of 
the  word  comrnunion,  to  denote  "  mutual  intercourse  or  union  in 
religious  worship,  or  in  doctrine  and  (UscipUne." 
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To  fallomliip.  A  rerb  formed  from  the  proceding  noun.  ToftUom- 
tkip  milk  is  to  hold  communion  with;  to  unite  with  in  doctrine  and 
discipline.  This  barbarism  appears  with  diggiiating  frequency  in 
the  reports  of  ecclesiastical  conventions,  &c.,  and  in  the  religious 
newspapers  generallj.  Mr.  Pickering,  in  the  Supplement  to  his 
Vocabulary,  said  he  had  just  become  acquainted  with  the  word. 
The  fallowing  is  the  first  example  which  he  gives:  — 

Wc  cDiuidcnd  him  herstical,  «u«ntliliy  anionnd  id  lb«  failb;  and  on  Ihla 
ground  refuxd  to/tltounlup  wilh  him,  —  Addna  (o  Iht  Chriitlim  Public,  Grtm- 
fidd,  ISIS. 

ir  the  CbTutJaii  Alliance  could  not  feOowiiip  with  the  Sonlhem  ilaveholden 
for  gain,  th«7  ought  to  shy  bo  outright.  —  SpttiA  at  tht  C^ritliait  AltUmce  Om- 
yertmct,  M»y  S,  1847. 

It  is  also  used  actirelj  without  the  preposition,  as  in  the  following 
examples:  — 

How  can  we  expect  the  fellomhtp  of  ths  pnmehen  of  the  Reformation  ?  I  do 
not  expert  It,  becaiue  oar  (tllowahip  wan  predicated  upon  a  vain  uniformilj  of 
belief.     If  it  weie,  I  could  never  have  /ilLyatliipptd  them  ■/-Jitn.  J.  B.  Ftrs*- 

Wo  therefore  JeHoiah^  him  in  taking  a  course  of  prepantory  Riudiea  for  the 
Chriitian  mialitrf.  —  Board  i^  Madiim  UnivrrtUy,  New  York,  Jan.  1,  1940. 

Psmale.  A  pernon  of  the  female  sex,  a  woman  or  girl.  There  has 
been  mnch  said  of  the  use  and  abuse  of  this  word,  and  whether  it 
is  proper  to  designate  women  by  it.  Doctor  Johnson  thus  defines 
Jemale:  "  A  she;  one  of  the  sex  that  brings  forth  young."  Mrs. 
Sarah  J.  Hale,  in  speaking  of  the  word,  has  the  following  remarks 
(we  do  not  indorse  her  grammatical  criticism):  "  Where  uned  to 
discriminate  between  the  sexes,  the  word  female  is  an  adjective. 
We  do  not  object  to  the  term  when  used  necessarily,  as  an  adjec- 
tive; but  many  writers  employ  the  word  as  a  noun,  which,  when 
applied  to  woman,  is  improper,  and  sounds  unpleasantly,  as  refer- 
ring to  an  animal.  To  illustrate :  almost  every  newspaper  we  open, 
or  book  wa  read,  will  have  sentences  like  these;  '  A  man  and  two 
fimaUt  were  seen,'  &c.,  '  A  gentleman  was  walking  with  a  female 
companion,'  '  The  ftmala  were  much  alarmed,'  '  A  female  child,' 
&c.  Now  why  is  snch  a  style  of  writing  tolerated?  Why  is  the 
adjective,  which  applies  to  all  female  animals,  used  as  the  noun 
designating  woman  ?  It  is  inelegant  as  well  as  absurd.  EzpreRsed 
correctly,  thus, '  A  man  and  two  women,'  8ic.,  *  A  gentleman  and 
a  lady,'  'The  women  were  alarmed,'  'A  little  girl.'  Who  does 
not  see  and  feel  that  these  last  sentences  are  in  better  taste,  more 
oorrect  in  Ittigtuge,  uid  more  definite  In  meaning?    We  call  on 
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onr  Bex,  on  women,  to  u§e  pea  and  voice  to  correct  the  errar  of  lan- 
guage which  degrades  them  by  the  animal  epithet  only." 

tn  the  Haute  of  Delegatea  In  Uarjlind.  io  >  dsbiU  ■'  on  the  pUMit«  of  the  bill 
to  protect  th*  reputitton  of  unmarried /emo/M,"  the  title  wm  vaeaded  bj  strik- 
ing  out  the  word  "JtTnnlrt."  and  ituerting  "  wamen,"  u  the  word  "Jimalt " 
W4I  an  Ameriuuiiim  in  lliat  applicHtion.  —  Baltimori  Patriot,  March,  1SS9. 

At  Birmingham,  England,  a  few  years  aince  a  woman  advertised 
to  walk  a  rope,  blindfolded  and  in  a  xack,  fell  to  the  ground  and  was 
killed.  Queen  Victoria,  on  hearing  o£  it,  sent  a  letter  to  the  Mayor 
of  Birmingham,  asking  him  to  use  hia  influence  to  put  a  atop  to 
nich  exhibitions.  Her  Majesty's  letter  does  credit  to  her  good 
heart;  but  her  amanuensis,  who  signs  his  name  C.  B.  Phippa,  thus 

"  Her  HajestT  cannnt  refnin  from  making  knoirn  IhraoKh  yon  her  penonal 

feelings  ofhoTTDrthal  one  of  her  subjects  ^n/rmnlc  —  should  have  been  sacri- 
ficed to  the  gratijlcation  of  the  demoralizing  taste,  unfonunatelv  prevalent,  for 
exhibitions  attended  with  the  greatest  dangrr  to  the  perlbrmen." 

Again,  we  have  high  English  authorities  for  the  use  or  ntther 
misuse  of  the  word.  The  "  New  York  Post,"  March  8,  1877,  in 
an  article  on  the  Tractarian  Controversy  in  England,  quotes  the 
following  remarks  by  Goldwin  Smith,  on  the  subject  of  the  edu- 
cation of  women :  — 

"  Miuif  Toung  hearts  and  man;  deep  headi,"  aays  the  Profeasor,  "  natanllj 
inclined  to  this  reaction  [Tractarianism],  and  a  change  in  anifenit;  and  fnmU 

"Post"  add),  "  Mark  the  word /tuwi/e." 

In  the  Bummer  lime,  oar  inns  are  filled  to  banting.  Coaches  mn  frantically 
from  every  point  of  [he  eompau.  .  .  .  The  donkeys  in  onr  streets  multiply  ■  hnn- 
dred-fald,  tottering  under  the  weight  of  i:ni'TTtiua^  ftmnUt  visiting  our  wnterfalli. 
—  Mia  ifartineau,  AutMosmphy,  Vol.  I.  p.  S29,  Bmilaa  ed. 

Pen.     A  prohibitory  exclamation  used  by  boys  in  their  games;  as, 

"  Fen  play.'  "  i.  ;.  I  forbid  you  to  play,  stop!     Compare  the  Latin 

de/enda,  French  di/endre. 
Fence.     1.  In  politics,  "  to  be  on  the  fence  "is  to  be  nentral,  or  to 

be  ready  to  join  the  strongsBt  party,  whenever  it  can  be  ascertained 

which  is  so. 

When  every  fool  knows  thai  a  man  represent*, 
Not  the  fellows  that  sent  him,  but  Ihem  on  lAe/ewx, 
Impartially  ready  to  jump  either  side. 

And  make  the  lirst  use  of  a  turn  of  the  tide.  —  Biglou  Paptn. 
2.  A  house  where  stolen  goods  are  received. 
Fanoe-Man.     A  politician  who  is  "  on  the  fence.' ' 

All  the  fenet^nten,  all  the  doubters,  all  the  leeken  after  majoritiea,  will  now 
bustle  up,  come  out,  and  declare  that  General  l^ylor  U  the  moat  popular  man  In 
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'u  »lnj»  their  Snt  chakt.  —  Jf.  T.  Btraid,  Oct.  U, 

Fsoca-SaiL    A  r&il  nsed  in  fences. 

Hit  fciKt-railt  were  all  baraed  for  firewood.  —  N.  T.  Ti'ihume. 
Fsnce-Ridlng.     The  practice  of  "  sitting  on  the  fence,"  or  remaining 
neutral  in  a  political  contest  until  it  can  b«  seen  "  irhich  way  the 
cat  is  going  to  jump." 
The  Sooth  will  not  voM  for  ■  Northern  eandidele  who  i>  nominated  u  eueh, 

priociplca.  Id  Ibis  matter  there  can  be  no  neutral  ground.  The  dividing  line  h 
narrow,  but  dutinct;  it  admits  of  an  fitKt-riding ;  tbe  candidate  muHt  be  on  one 
(ide  or  (he  ofhT;  and  when  the  time  shall  come,  that  either  the  Nonh  or  the 
Soath  adopta  a  candidate  on  lectional  groundi,  it  will  not  be  diffivult  lo  foretell 
tbe  iiiiu.  ~  N.  Y.  Mirror. 

Ferry-Fbit.  A  flat  boat  used  for  crossing,  and  sometimes  for  descend- 
ing, the  Himissippi  River  and  its  tributaries.  Flint  says;  "  The 
ferr^ftat  is  a  scon-boat,  and,  when  used  as  a  boat  of  descent  for 
families,  has  a  roof  or  eoreiing.  These  are  sonietimea  in  the  ver- 
nacular phrase  called  sleds." —  Hat.  and  Geog.  of  Mist.  Valley. 

To  fetoti  np.  To  stop  suddenly.  This  sense  of  the  word  is  not 
noticed  in  the  English  dictionaries,  nor  by  Webster.  >>  He  fetched 
up  all  standing; "  that  is,  he  made  a  sudden  halt.  The  more  com- 
mon phrase  with  us  is,  "  He  brought  tip  all  standing."  It  is  a 
nantical  vulgarism,  the  figure  being  that  of  a  ship  which  is  suddenly 
brought  to,  while  at  full  speed  and  with  all  her  sails  set. 

Fetterlock.    Fetlock.    New  England.     See  Fetttrloct-deep. 

Fetterlock-deep.  As  high  as,  rising  to,  sinking  in  as  far  as  to,  tbe 
fetlocks. 

I  delermined  to  .  .  .  go  on  horaeback  to 
dietanoe  wae  forty  miles  tiirough  heavy  » 
Ltt-frtam  Fortra*  Mtmrot. 

Fetticna  or  VetUkost,  vulg.  Fittikowa.  ( Valerianella.}  Corn- 
salad  or  Lamb's-lettuce.     A  word  u.ied  in  New  York. 

Fewer-Biuti.  Wild  allspice,  so  called  in  Massachusetts.  See  Spice~ 
Buth. 

F9vr.     Used  aa  a  slang  term,  aftm  means  a  little. 

"  1  nay,  atranger,  (ell  tne  about  (he  trick  of  the  welli'  blowing  np;  and  I  *II 
tell  yon  (he  (rick  of  tbe  gun,  which  rather  ikeared  you  a  /ev,  as  I  think."  — 
Sofiitan,  FortM  8<:taf4. 

T.  T.  V.     First  Families  of  Virginia. 

Tbe  famoDs  initials  F.  F.  V,  hare  had  Iheir  niimilicance  chani^d  by  some  of 
oar  boyi  in  the  late  campaign,  in  conaequence  of  their  conntant  alacrity  in  running, 
to  Fast  Footed  TiiKiaiM*.—Jtr.  T.  Tr&iau,  Ang.  a,  IWl. 


The  Ufa  of  ■  troDpir  ii  pleuun  and  «■■•, 
JuM  auited  lo  aprigi  of  tha  old  F.  F,  V.'i. 

Tkt  Cauaiiu't  avmg. 
Dare  jou  diepralM  mj  royal  parta, 
And  pnUe  o(  Piwdom,  CommesDe,  Aita? 
What  are  Ihey  to  my  pcdigraa  7 
Why,  AdaiDWaaaaF.  F.  V.  !  —  BaUad  nT  Ktrng  Colloit. 

Pice,  Pyae.  A  term  applied  in  Kentucky  to  a  gmall  dog;  a  our.  A 
friend  informs  me  he  baa  heard  the  term  in  Washington.  It  is  an 
old  English  word,  now  obsolete  and  not  found  in  recent  English 
dictionaries  or  glossaries.  Narea  ftlone  notices  it  under  tbe  name 
of  /ysl,  from  which  comes  /ohi,  as  a  "  foisting-Hound,  or  Cur, 
a  small  dog  of  the  lap-dog  kind."  Nares  quotes  Coles's  Diet.:  "  A 
fyating  (foisting)  cur."  But  the  word  is  not  in  the  first  ed.  of 
Coles,  1708.     See  Fitle. 

As  for  ihepherdt'  doga,  fouling  can.  and  such  whom  aomo  toad  ladle*  make 
their  daily,  nay,  nightly  coDiiiaiiionB  Mo,  I  shall  paaaovar.  —  Gintltnum'iStcrta- 

Fid.  KJidoi  tobacco,  is  a  "  plug  "  or  small  piece,  from  "Jtd,"  a  bunch 
of  oakum  put  into  the  touch-hole  of  a  gun  to  keep  the  powder  dry, 
CoUs. 

Fiddler.  A  kind  of  small  crab,  with  one  large  claw  and  a  rerj  small 
one.     It  lives  on  the  salt  meadowa,  wiiere  it  makes  its  burrows. 

I  any  one  to  try  whether  they  were  good  laeat 

roods  we  turn  on  the  sanily  beaoh,  whera  whole  anniei 
I  their  holes  and  marvellously  disappar  while  we  are 
ig  as  huge  rain-dropa  when  Ihey  gtrika  the  earth-  — 

t  on  large  mod  data  bordering  the  aalt-water  manha* 
lor  iDe  purpose  oi  cuicning  the  small  craba  called  Fiddltn.  —  Aitdtiitm,  Onulh, 
Biog.,  Vol.  ir.  p.  208. 

Fleld-DrlTsr.  A  civil  officer,  whose  duty  it  is  to  take  up  and  impoimd 
swine,  cattle,  sheep,  horses,  &c.,  going  at  large  in  the  public  high- 
ways, or  on  common  and  unimproved  lands,  and  not  undar  the 
charge  of  a  keeper.     New  England. 

Field  MaitiD.  A  name  sometimes  given  in  the  South  to  the  Eing< 
Bird. 

Field-Hand.  A  person  who  works  in  a  field.  A  common  term  in 
the  Slave  States  for  an  agricultural  laborer.    "  A  ^raa^JUld-hand." 

Flandiataioant.     A  fiendish  act  or  spirit. 

The  ProcUmation  will  ha  but  liltla  more  than  the  indecent  nr[iiiMaifiii  of  Ui> 
cotn'irage  and^aiwKrtawiW.  — Bttknomd  Eitgairtr,  Dao.,  ISO. 
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To  figbt  the  Tiger.     To  gamble. 

Slrmnge,  isn't  it,  tluil  BO  niaiiy  counlrymtn  who  coma  to  New  York  to  "we 
the  slephAnt"  will  go  tadfykt  ikt  tij/tr,~  N.  Y.  Commtrcial  Adt. 

Vo  fipu'e.  "  Figure  on  that "  meaos  to  conaider  it;  to  thiok  it  over. 
Western. 

File.     A  cloth  used  for  wipiug  a.  floor  after  scrubbing. 

FUe-FaU  or  FlUng-FaU.     A  wash-pail. 

FUlbiut«r.  (Spanish,  JUibunlero.)  A  freebooter.  A  word  brought 
into  commou  use  in  consequeiice  of  the  expeditions  against  Cuba 
under  Lopez  in  the  year  I80I,  to  the  members  of  which  expedition 
it  was  applied.  It  is  from  the  Spanish  Jililiitstero,  which,  like  the 
French  JUbtutier,  is  itself  a  corruption  of  the  English  fretbooter, 
Genami  Jreibevler,  a  term  imported  into  England  during  the  Low 
Country  wars  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  time,  and  pretty  generally 
applied  to  the  Buccaneers  who  ravaged  Spanish  America  about 
IS80-00.  An  attempt  hae  been  mode  h>  deduce  the  etymology  of 
the  word  from  the  Low  Dutch  vlie-boot,  i.  a.^g-boal,  a  sort  of  Dutch 

Our  modem  jCIihuten  ue  lh«  acum  of  oar  lociety,  DOt  men  whom  "quick 
boBoms"  drive  upon  deipcr»te»iiventuret;  but  men  whom  ra«iilit,v  has  outlawed, 
men  whom  tociely,  instead  of  aendin);  forth  with  blcsginp,  kicke  out  with  coD- 
templ.  Broken-down  RambUra.  drunken  lawyers,  unsurccBaful  pablicans,  dissi- 
pated shoe-makers,  detested  twiiiJlers.  men  under  whose  feet  every  plank  haa 
broken,  are  tboH  wbo  now-a.(lay»  assume  the  beariiiK,  and  illempt  to  walk  in  the 
foolsteps,  of  Cortex  or  of  Clive.  -—  \'.  Y.  Courier  and  Eoquirer. 

To  fillbnater.     1.  To  acquire  by  freebooting. 

What  wu  Uosee  but  *  filibasler,  whose  mission  was  to  dispossess  tribes  retro- 
giading  {or  whose  civilization  was  corrupltng  beforo  matured),  arrd  to  plant  in 
Iheir  slead  another  people,  whose  subsequent  annals  show  them  to  have  been  at 
least  in  no  wise  superior  to  our  own  ?  What  were  the  Normans,  fmm  whom  the 
sovereigni  of  Great  Brilain  afTect  to  derive  their  descent,  and  a  portion  of  their 
title  to  the  crown,  but  filibusters?  What  the  HlKrim  Fathers  but  filibusters? 
What  State,  what  lerritoryin  this  Union  has  not  been /ftfriiMrrrdfnmi  the  Indians, 
or  purchased  from  those  who  btiljlliiuilrreit  it  ?  Have  ever  five  years  elapsed 
down  to  the  present  time  since  the  landing  of  llic  Pilgrim  Fathem  that  some  of 
the  monarchies  of  Europe  have  not.  somewhere,  been  filibaittring  something? 
LetUr  of  Gintrai  Heimingitn  to  SenaWr  Toon^  IS5T. 

3.  To  be,  to  act  as,  n  filibuster. 
FUibtutnliis  EHllbnatarlflm.     Freebooting,  fteebootery.    The  word 
is  now  (1877)  much  used  in  politics,  particularly  in  Conf^^sa,  and 
meiuis  the  sharp  manceuvring  of  one  political  party  to  get  an  advan- 
tage over  an  opponent. 

The  biatorx  of  British  India  is  but  one  vast  scheme  of  jiAiiutrrinii.  Alexander 
the  Great  wai>  a  filibuster;  so  was  Ctvaar,  and  so  Napoleon.    Nicholas  in  his  daj 


ii  ■  fllibunUr.  ud  so  via  Charles  (he  XII.  Cortex  ms  >  fllibiuter,  and  avcTr 
tool  of  Spanish  dominioD  in  America  wu  acquired  by  Jlibuittring  alone.  Every 
foot  of  tlexlcan  soil  is  nov  under  Ihe  donitnion,  lanj^uBge,  lawn,  aHG>es,  and  lit- 
urgy of  JUOnuiiriim.  -  California  Fionttr,  Jan.,  ISH. 

Colonel  H.  P.  Walklns  was  convicted.  March  31,  1894,  In  the  United  Stale* 
Diatrict  Court,  of  setcine  on  foot  a  military  expedition  ajraiiist  the  republic  of 
Mexico,  —  iu  other  words,  oifUbutlf-itm.  —  AnnaU  of  San  Fraaoiico,  p.  S2b. 
FUUpeen  or  PUlUpliiB.  (Gerniati,  Vielliehchen.)  TIjere  ia  a  custom 
common  in  the  Northern  States,  nt  diiiiier  or  evening  i^arties,  when 
almonds  or  other  nuts  are  eaten,  to  reserve  «uch  as  ar«  double  or 
contain  two  herneU,  which  are  called  Jill ipeera.  If  found  bj  a  ladj, 
she  gives  one  of  the  kernels  to  a  gentleman,  when  both  eat  their 
respective  kernels.  When  the  partie.s  again  meet,  each  strives  to 
be  the  first  to  exclaim  FUUpeen!  tor  by  bo  doing  he  or  she  is  en- 
titled to  a  present  from  the  other.  Oftentimes  the  most  ingeniotis 
methods  are  resorted  to  bj  l>oth  ladies  and  gentlemen  to  surprise 
each  other  with  the  sudden  exclamation  oi.  this  mysterious  word, 
which  ia  to  bring  forth  a  forttit.  Another  way  of  obtaining  the 
forfeit  by  this  game  is  to  get  one  to  take  something  from  the  band 
of  the  other. 

In  a  book  on  German  life  and  mannerB,  entitled  "  A  Bout  with 
the  Burschens,  or  Heidelberg  in  1344,"  is  an  account  of  the  exis- 
tence of  this  custom  in  Germany,  which  at  tlie  same  time  furnishes 
us  with  the  etymology  of  the  word  :  — 

AmoiiBst  the  queer  customs  and  habits  of  Germany,  thero  is  one  which  alruck 
roe  as  beiug  particularly  original,  and  wliirh  I  should  recommend  to  (he  consid- 
eration of  turf-men  in  Enftland:  who  mi[;ht,  perhaps.  Rod  it  nearly  as  good  a 
way  of  getting  rid  nf  (heir  spare  cash  as  backing  horses  that  have  been  made 
safe  to  lose,  and  prize -fiKlitera  whu  have  net'er  intended  (o  AghL  It  is  a  species 
of  betting,  and  is  accomplished  thus  :  Each  of  two  persons  eats  one  of  Ihe  ker- 
nelsof  a  nut  or  aluioml  which  is  double.  The  fi rut  of  the  two  who,  after  so  doing, 
lakes  any  thing  from  the  hand  of  the  other,  without  saying  Ich  dintt,  "  I  think," 
has  to  make  the  other  a  preienl  nf  a  value  which  is  sometimes  previously  deter- 
mined, and  sometimes  left  to  thcgenirosity  of  tho  loser.  The  presents  are  called 
VitliiiMtiu,  and  are  usually  trifles  of  a  few  florins'  value ;  a  pipe,  riding-wbip, 

To  fill  the  Bin.    To  acknowledge;  to  come  up  to  the  mark.     Cf.  to 

acknowledge  the  com? 

'•  Sir,"  said  he,  —  and  he  [W.  L.  Yancey]  is  a  beautiful  speaker  and  perwD- 
ally  a  very  line-looking  man,  —  "are  you  the  celebrated  Parson  Brownlnw  ?" 
"I  'm  the  onlv  man  on  earlh.-  I  replied,  "that/;!!!  Iht  bin."  —  Speech  of  W.  G. 
Bro«mlo<p  of  T-esB.  in  N.  Y.  Herald,  May  10, 1862, 

Fill*.     A  common  ininpronunciation  for  ihilis,  the  shafts  of  a  wagon 

or  chaise. 
Finefied.    Made  fine  ;  dandified. 
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If  thi*  new  jadge  U  the  tikked-ap,Jia^td  «ort  of  a  chancier  they  pictur'  him, 
I  don't  want  to  see  him.  —Rutb,  S^wiUcr  Lift,  p.  73. 

I^ppaimr  Bit,  or,  contracted,  Pip.  Fivepence.  In  Pennsylvania, 
and  sereral  of  the  Southern  States,  the  vulgar  name  for  the  Spanish 
half-real.  (See  Federal  Currency.')  Fippence,  for  fivepence,  is 
provincial  in  England. 

To  Ore.     To  fling  with  the  hand,  as  a  atone  or  other  missile. 

To  fire  Kwcy.     To  begin ;  to  go  on.     An  expression  borrowed  from 
the  language  of  soldiers  and  sailors. 
The  chairman  rose  and  uid ;  "  We  are  not  ready  yet,  we  muit  go  on  in  order." 

Catli  tor  Mr.  H .    Mr.  H from  the  midat  of  the  audience  eaid,  "Gentle- 

DMD,  I  beg  to  be  excuied.  I  came  here  to  listen,  not  to  epesb."  Loud  cries  of 
"Goahead!"  "Outwitb  it!"  "  Fire  aaat/ ["  Whereupon  he  commenced. — 
If.  r.  Btraid,  Sketch  of  a  Potilicid  Mteting. 

Fli«-Dog«.     A  support  tor  wood  in  a  fire-place;  andirons.  —  (CeiJler. 
Fir«-B«teiB.     A  name  given  by  their  political  opponents  to  the  advo- 
cates of  extreme  Southern  views.     Of  recent  introduction. 
Thejlre-mlen  in  the  territory  and  Ihejfre-eiUerj  out^itle  do  not  at  nil  affree  in 

tioD.  —  Ltcomplon  {Katuai)  DtmocnU,  Nov.,  IS5T. 

The jtre-coferf  are  mailing  a  very  "big  boo  Tor  a  little  gow>e."  There  ii  no 
■Inogth  wbalereroot  oflhe  Gulf  Slalesi  and,  allhoujjh  they  lieep  Wallcervery 
tta»e  in  hi*  nnm,  he  ia  seen  and  knuwn  enough  to  make  alt  eftorla  In  elevate 
him  even  to  the  rvik  of  a  bold  pirate  ridiculoua.  —  A^.  r.  Eeeaiag  Pan,  tsa7. 

The  "  Savannah  Republican,"  in  noticing  the  call  for  a  convention 
of  the  Southern  States  previous  to  the  late  war,  said  :  — 

■'  Our  noble  band  of  aitlert,  all  embarked  in  one  common  bottom,  need  not  be 
taught  their  duty  by  a  aet  of  guaj.Jirt-tating  politiciang,  gnch  a)  are  likely  to 
constitute  the  ataple  of  a  Southern  Convention." 

nre-Hook.  A  stout  hook  at  the  end  of  a  spar,  used  in  pulling  down 
buildings  when  on  fire. 

Flra-Hnnt.  A  hunt  for  game  in  the  night  with  the  aid  of  a  long- 
handled  pan  containing  light  wood  or  pitch-pine  knots  ignited. 
This  ia  carried  on  the  shoulder  of  the  hunter  until  he  sees  the  eyes 
of  the  animal  of  which  he  is  in  pursuit. 

TbejIrt^aKt  waa  9am's  hobby.     He  had  often  urged  me  to  accompany  him, 
jDit  toaee  haw  Hlick  be  could  shine  a  b    ~ 
promiM  to  go  with  him  on  some  of  thesi 
Vol.  II.  p.  171. 

To  fire  into  the  Wrong  Flook  ia  a  metaphorical  expression  used  at  the 
West,  denoting  that  one  has  mistaken  his  object,  as  when  a  sportft- 
man  fires  at  a  different  flock  from  what  he  intended.  It  is  synoay- 
motu  with  "  To  bark  up  the  wrong  bee. " 


Natur, 

Fire- Water.  The  name  given  by  aome  of  the  Indian  tribes  to  ardent 
spirits. 

UagDs's  C>n*da  ftthera  came  into  tbe  woods,  ttai  taught  him  to  drink  firt- 
water,  and  he  became  ■  rascal.—  Canper,Tht  Latt  a/ lit  Uokietau,  p.  US. 

Tbt  Tui  vhitk*)',  a  raw,  Sery  spirit,  baa  a  ready  market  among  tbe  trappen 
and  Indian  traden,  wboliiid  tim  Jirt-ienlir  the  moet  proBuble  article  of  tnda 
wiLh  tha  aborigine*.  —  Ruxtat'i  AdveiUura  M  tke  Reeky  J/bunloHu,  p.  300. 

Fire- Wood.    Wood  designed  for  fuel. 

Fire  Zouave.     A  term  popularly  applied  to  companies  of  Zouaves,  the 

members  of  which  had  been  firemen  in  the  city  of  New  York. 
A  Pet  I-uiib  utonitbea  the  9eceuion>s(a.    The  Ricbmand  paper*  lell  of  a  Firi 

Zouace  who  was  caugbl  and  taken  Is  Fairfax,  &c.  —  JV.    T.  Trib«.<u,  Jut;  18, 

isei. 

Ftrat  One,  single.  An  absurd  use  of  the  word,  which  has  recently 
crept  into  the  newspapers  and  public  speeches  from  the  colloquial 
language  of  the  West.  "  I  won't  payyou  the^rif  red  cent;  "  t.  e.,  I 
will  not  pay  you  a  single  cent. 

And  here  wa>  I,  who  had  be^n  balF  templed  to  fret  becaose  a  stream  oT  water 
leaking  Ibrougb  the  top  of  [he  rnach  couldn't  alight  anywben  elae  but  on  mj 
kneel,  which  I  couldn't  move  thejfril  inch,  absurdly  fancying  that  but  for  that 
I  might  have  slept.  —  Iftin-  in  y.  Y.  THbam,  May  23, 1849. 

Think  bow  many  of  the  young  mechanics  o(  New  York,  who  are  earning  their 
ten  or  twelve  dolUn  per  week  do  not  save  tbej!rif  cent  from  one  year'*  end  to 
tbe  other,  1>ut  squander  all  tbey  ought  to  lay  up  in  dissipation.  — vltEf.,  Aug.  30, 
18*9. 

I  am  nut  aware  of  having  committed  the  jirM  act  which  sbnuld  bring  upon  me 
the  displeasure  of  the  bouse  or  any  of  its  members. —  tf.  A.  GiiAert'i  SptteM  m 
Borne  of  ittpreitntalieri,  Feb.  27,  1857- 

Fliat-Class.  A  man  in  England  possesses  notable  capacity,  and  people 
style  him  capable,  or  able,  or  great  In  Canada,  he  is  designated 
jirit-clami.  To  speak  of  a,firit-clafs  carriage,  or  &_firsi-cteus  prize,  or 
even  a  JSnl-claan  prize  ox,  may  be  right  enough;  but  why  apply 
phrases  with  such  poor  associations  to  men  of  splendid  intellect?  It 
it  not  enough  that  a,  mail  be  grenl  f  Will  he  si*em  any  greater  when 
indissolubly  associated  with  a  railway  van?  —  Rev.  A .  C.  Geikit,  i» 
Canadian  Journal,  Sept.,  1857. 

FlrBt-Rata.  Of  the  first  class  or  order;  superior;  superescellent.  An 
expression  now  in  very  common  use,  applied,  as  moet  superUtiTes 
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are  in  tbe  United  States,  with  very  little  diBcrimination.  It  waa 
fonnerly  aaid  of  large  and  important  things,  aa  "  tkjirtt-raie  ship," 
Now  we  hear  of  "Jiril-rate  pigs,"  "Jiril-rate  liquors,"  "JirH-ratt 
lawyers." 

Tlu  j{n«-ral«  tnporUtiM  of  the  sabject,  mnd  the  real  meriUoTtbe  worlc,  an 
dcMrviDg  of  a  poTtion  of  our  spue.  —  Wtitmauler  Review,  Jutj,  ISIT. 

A  young  woman  wanua  Bilualion  u  b  cbambermaid.  ShBin  ajfrtf-rolc  waBhar 
tnd  irooer,  and  plain  avmeT.  ^  Adtertiiement  in  N.  Y.  Tribaiu. 

It  ia  also  used  adverbially;  thus,  if  we  ask  a  person  how  he  is,  he 
replies,  **  I  am  firsl-raU,"  i.  e.  in  excellent  health,  very  well. 

Mr.  Borthwick  found  the  California  Indians  had  acquired  this  use 
of  the  phrase ;  for,  says  he :  — 

When  foa  ulute  [hem  with  "  How  d*  ye  do,"  or  if  you  really  want  to  know 
the  atate  of  tbeir  healcb,  thay  invariably  answer /Vo-rnle.  So  liaving  aecerlained 
that  Ibey  were  all  fuu-mU,  I  mads  inquiriea  aa  to  my  way.  —  Thrtt  ¥<an  in 
Cai^omia,  p.  211. 

Well,  tbere  'a  aome  men  whoae  natural  smarlneas  helps  Ihem  along  ^rM-rate. 
Major  Jomet-i  Coartthip,  p,  31. 

Uary  liked  ell  the  apeakersjtnt-raCe,  except  one  feller  who  gin  the  galls  all 
una  ot  ■  ahakia'.  —  Ibid.,  p.  158. 

The  "London  Illuatrat«d  News,"  Dec.  Q,  1856,  in  apeaking  of 
Assbeton  Smith,  a  celebrated  huntsman,  says:  — 

In  bia  Leicentereliiredaya,  bewujtri[-mfe  aaaboraemaa;  ....  indinoneof 
the  wont  accntlng  countries,  he  haa  for  yeani  shown  the  jlnt.raM  aport. 
Firit  Kat«  a^id  »  Half.     Any  thing  somewhat  better  than  what  ia 

conaidered^nf-rofe;  at  firsl-rale  intensified. 
Hist  Stratbe.    First  quality;  first  chop.     New  York. 

Nothing  '11  serve  you  but  i,firt(-*ii)athe  mug,  about  twenty-three  yean  old.  — 
C.  MoAeiBi,  Puffer  Hoptiiu. 
Ftah-Ball.  Salt  codfish  chopped  fine  and  mixed  with  potatoes;  it  is 
then  made  into  balls  and  fried,  or,  for  tlio»e  who  don't  like  grease, 
baked  upon  a  griddle.  An  amusing  song  called  the  "  Lone  Fish- 
Ball  "  was  very  popular  a  few  years  ago.  At  one  of  the  cheap 
eating-houses,  a  customer  who  bad  one  of  these  balls,  having  called 
for  a  piece  of  bread. 

The  waiter  roared  it  through  the  hall, 

'■  We  don"l  give  bread  wilh  oxie  fitk^U." 
Ftah-Ciow.  ICorvut  oisifragus.  Wilson.)  A  bird  almost  entirely 
confined  to  the  maritime  districts  of  the  Southern  States.  During 
the  summer,  tbey  are  sometimes  found  as  far  north  as  Pennsylvania. 
They  are  generally,  seen  hoveringover  bays  and  rivers  as  well  as  over 
salt  ponds  and  marshes,  searching  for  small  fry  or  for  small  crabg 
called  Fiddlen.  —Audubon. 


FUheimaa-Fannor.     Snid  of  euch  persona  u  altemata  farming  and 

fishing  at  different  periods,  eBpeclolly  such  as  cuBtomarity  farm  in 

one,  and  Hah  in  another  part  of  each  year.     Sea-coast  of  Masaachu- 

setta. 
FUh-Flake.     A  frame  covered  with  fagots,  for  the  purpose  of  dryiDg 

fish.     New  England.     See  Flakei. 
Ptahlng-Prog.    See  DerU-Fuh. 
Flah-Pot,    A  wicker  basket,  sunk,  with  a  cork  float  attached,  for 

catching  crabs,  lobsters,  &c. 
Flab-Fonnd.     A  net  attached  to  stakes,  and  used  for  entrapping  and 

catching  fish ;  swear.    Connecticut. 
FUh-Btory.     A  storjr  that  taxes  credulitj*;  an  incredible  narration. 
FUby.     Having  the  characteristics  of  a  fish-story;  rather  incredible. 
We  did  nol  lae«  a  num.    Thia  aaundt  rather j!iAy ;  bat  thej  had  no  utillerr. 

If.  r.  TrOmiu,  Nov.  35,  1801. 
FUta  (i  as  in  miW).     A  amall  dog;  a  puppy.     Pennsylvania. 
IHti.     ''  To  give  one  _/EM  "  means,  by  a  vulgar  hyperbole,  to  give  one 

such  a  punishing  as  to  throw  him  into  fits,  to  punish  him  very 

severely. 

Jfiw.  Now  look  a-liere,  Lit,  —  I  go  ia  for  Bill  Svkes,  'caiue  he  runa  wid  our 
nwchine;  lul  ho  mustji'l  come  foul  in"  rounJ  my  gal,  or  I  '11  jiM  lnniJiU.  —  A 
Glanetal  A>»  York. 

Aid.  Veorhin.    Go  on.  Mr.  Jon». 

WiOita.  Mea*id  that  tbe  Allu  wu  mming  oul,  lo  gin  Mayor  Wood  and 
mywK  "fit." 

AI'I.  Kiy.    W»»  he  to  give  any  thing  elue? 

Witnta.  Tes,  he  «aid  he  waa  going  )o  "  give  U9  jeasie."  —  Utie  Tork  (Htf 
Coancil  Dthalu. 

Sometimes  additional  force  is  given  to  this  epithet  by  threatening 
to  "  give  jiarticular  Jiu,"  as  in  the  following  example:  — 

Lady  Bulwer  has  juM  puhiished  ■  new  iicivtl,  railed  ■'  V*ry  Sucocfful,"  in 
which  nimor  repnrtu  that  Sir  Wvrard  ia  lo  ntlpaiiirularfu.  —A'.  1".  Timei. 

I  nther  gueai  as  hoir  th-  old  man  will  give  piiiiirvlirfit  to  our  folka  (o-diy. 
Eggleilm,  The  tlix/titr  SekiioImifUtr.  p.  101. 

Fix.    A  condition;  predicament;  dilemma. 

Some  feller  jcsl  come  and  tuck  mr  bunille  and  the  jug  ot  tipiriu,  and  left  me  in 
thin  hcrejf*.  —  CSroii.  «/ PiattUlt',  p.  17. 

Areyondniiikloo?  Well,  I  never  did  see  you  in  thai  jtj  in  all  my  liveOong 
bom  days.  —  Gtoryia  Sctntt,  p.  163. 

The  RenllemaTi  muat  lie  ulnmt.'er  in  the  faith  Ihnn  our'elve.i.  it  he  doi^  not  Bid 
himself  in  an  awkward /j:.  —  If.  Y.  Ctnamrrdal  AJprrlutr,  Oct.  18,  1»«. 

To  fix.     In  popular  use,  to  put  in  order;  to  prepare;  toadjtist;  toiet 


or  place  id  the  manner  desired  or  most  anitable.  Mr.  Lyell,  in  his 
"  Travels  in  North  America,"  chap,  iii.,  has  the  followiiig  remarica 
on  this  word:  — 

Al  one  nf  Ihe  sUtions  where  ihe  train  ilopptd,  we  he«rd  nomc  vfiunR  womia 
ffODi  Ohio  exclaim,  "  Well,  we  ire  in  a  pretlyjEz.' "  ind  found  their  diicinini  to 
b(  charactcmtk  of  the  Ananeial  criii«of  these  times,  tor  none  of  their  dollar  note* 
or  the  Ohio  baakii  would  pue  here.  The  aubitanlivs  "Jix  "  ix  an  avknowlcdued 
Tnlgulam  ;  but  the  I'erb  It  a»ed  la  New  En^^land  by  well-educated  people,  in  the 
MDHofIhe  French  "■nmger,''  or  the  English  "do."  To  jf J!  the  hair,  Ihe 
table,  the  lire,  meant  to  drene  Ihe  hair,  lay  the  table,  and  nuke  np  the  fire ;  and 
this  applicalion  i»,  I  presame,  of  Hibernian  origin,  at  an  Iriih  Rcntlrman,  King 
Comey,   in  Miaa  Edgeworth'!  tale  al  Ormond,   uyn,    "I'll^  him  uid  bu 

"Where  they  might /z  their  pieces"  [rausketa]. — Bradford'* 
Hist,  of  Plymoalh,  1646.  In  citing  thi.s  paiwage,  Palfrey  says,  "Brad- 
ford put  the  word  to  that  use  when  he  spoke  oi:ly  his  native  Not- 
tinghamshire. "  —  Hiit.  of  Seus  EngUmil,  Vol.  II.  p.  68,  note. 

The  word  b  eqttally  common  in  Ontario,  Canada.  Boys  threaten- 
ing Tcngeance  say,  "  I  'll^j:  you!  " 

One  of  their  most  remarkable  terms  is  to  fixu  Whatever  work  rer|uire>  to  ba 
done  must  ^fixtd.  "  Fix  the  room  "  in  to  set  it  in  order.  "  Fix  the  table," 
"■Fix  the  nre,"  sayi  Ihe  miitreeito  her  servant*;  and  the  things  an  jtmf  accord- 
ingly. —  Backaaodx  <•/  Canada,  p.  82. 

To  fix  It.  A  vulgarism  of  recent  origin,  hut  now  very  common.  It 
is  heard  in  such  phrases  as.  "  I  will  not  do  BO  and  so,  any  Aoa  you 
can  fix  il,"  or,  still  worse,  "  no  how  you  can  fix  it,"  i.  e.  not  in  anj 
way  that  you  can  arrange  it;  not  by  any  means. 

A  wet  day  is  considerable  tiresome,  day  umy  you  can  jtz  ft.  —  Sum  SUdt  i» 
England,  ch.  3. 

If  I  was  an  engineer.  I  'd  clap  on  «team.  —  I  'd  fire  up,  I  tell  you ;  you  wouldn't 
get  me  to  itop  the  engine,  no  amy  you  could^x  ft.  —  PieUngtjrom  Iht  Pieagant, 

The  master  tailed  them  up,  and  axed  them  the  hardest  queftioni  he  could  Sad 
inthebdok;  hut  he  couldn't  stump 'em.  no  ion  he  coitld  Jlx  it — Major  Jontt'i 
Conrtthip.  p.  36, 

Workin'  ain't  genteel  nor  independent,  nohow  i/ou  can  fix  it.  —  PicHnpifrom 
tilt  Piaigunt,  p.  74, 

"  According  to  my  notions,  tiches  and  grandeur  ain't  to  be  compared  to  religion, 
nehou'gmeanfiiili  and  I  always  said  so,"  said  the  Widow  Bedott.  —  AiduU 
Ffv—.  p-  13S. 
To  fix  ouo'a  Flint  is  a  phrase  taken  from  backwoods  life,  and  means 
the  same  as  to  settle,  to  do  for,  to  dish. 

"Take  it  easv,  Sam."  savs  I.  "yourJUntiifixtd;  you  ate  wet  through  i  "  and 
I  »ettle<l  down  to  a  careless  walk,  quite  desperate,  -  Sam  Slick  in  England,  ch.  2. 

The  BlucnofC  hanle  the  tooli;  and,  if  he  had,  he  couldn't  use  them.  That's 
tke  ruwn  anyone  ■'moat  can  "jCziujUnt  (or  bim."  — lUd. 
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Xo  fix  otit.     To  set  out  (adorn,  arraDge),  supply,  fit  out,  duplay. 
Flz-outi     Adomment,  Brran^ment.  "out-fit." 
To  fix  up.     As  fii  out;  and  also  to  mend,  repair;  and  to  contrive. 
Flx-np.    From  the  verb  as  above.     It  is  uaed  to  denote  an  oiTiainent, 
a  Bupplj,  a  contrivance,  device,  arrangement. 


Fixed  Fact  A  poeitive  or  well-established  fact,  what  the  French  call 
un  fait  accompli.  The  origin  of  the  phrase  is  attributed  to  the  Hon- 
Caleb  Cushing. 

The  "Boston  Post,"  June,  1817,  in  speaking  of  the  trial  of 
Captain  Stetson  for  piratically  running  away  with  a  ship  and  cargo, 
sajs:  — 

That  be  did  ditpoac  of  >  l4rge  quantity  of  oil,  ind  aftemrda  deant  from  Um 
veisel,  arefiitdfactt. 

In  many  localitic),  spiritusliMn  hK.<  become  Afixrdfnct,  and  ita  modatopmaiiA 
la  well  underalnod  by  thoae  wbo  have  invenIiBsled  il  M  >  menUi  acience  OD  On 
platform  of  cause  and  effect.  —  ChrMoH  Spirilaalul. 

Fixings.  A  word  used  with  absurd  laxity,  especially  in  the  South  and 
West,  to  signify  arrangements,  embellishments,  trimmings,  gar- 
tiishinga  of  any  kind. 

The  theatre  was  boiler  filled,  and  the/cinj*  looked  nicer,  than  in  Philsdelplua. 
Crocttlt,  Tour  rfown  iruf,  p.  38. 

Ail  the  lellova  fell  to  gelllDR  jTHpes  for  the  ladies  j  but  Ibe.r  all  had  (heir  Sunday 
jEbiu  on,  and  were  afraid  to  go  into  the  brush IHajar  Jonti'i  Coarlihip,  p.  43. 

A  ninniiho  ROea  into  the  woods,  a>  on*  of  these  yetflran  settlen  obserred  to  me, 
has  a  heap  of  little  jfziw  to  atiidv  out,  and  a  great  deal  of  projecting  to  do — 
J«dgt  HaU,  LtUtrt/rom  tht  W.U.  LttUr  18. 

When  we  parted,  1  wanted  to  pay  him  something  handsome  fnr  all  bis  trouble; 
bat  I  couldn't  gil  him  lo  take  nothing  but  an  X,  (o  buy  .some  wimmia  fzim  for 
Uie  old  lady  as  a  compliment  from  me.  —  N.  Y.  Spirit  ofilie  Trnti. 

"  Ah  I  "  exclaimed  (he  teamster  [to  a  gentleman  wbo  had  a  jtood  deal  of  log- 
gage],  "  what  anybody  on  earth  can  want  with  such  lots  of  Jtriiu,  I  'ra  sure  'm 
dark  to  me."  —  Mri.  Clattn,  Forra  Lift,  Vol.  I.  p.  B7. 

One  half  of  the  country  Is  overflowed  in  the  winter,  and  t'other  half,  which  is 
■  darned  siphl  the  biggctt,  ii  covered  with  cane,  pimento,  and  other  pan*.  — 
Porttr'i  Soulh-icalcrn  Taltt,  p.  123. 

The  following  advice  was  given  tA  the  editor  of  a  new  Western 
paper:  — 

Advertise  our  doins  in  gineral,  such  as  we  got  to  sell,  and  throw  yourself  wide 
on  the  fi'Itraryjfzina  and  poetry  for  the  galls;  and,  Mister,  if  youdothia  wilbtpiii^ 
the  whole  town  will  talie  your  paper.  — Ao6i,  Squntltr  Lift,  p.  31. 

For  a  use  of  th«  term  as  applied  to  food,  see  Chicken  Fixing*. 


Rbi.     To  fizzle  the  elbow  is  to  knock  the  "  crazy  bone." 
Flnle.     A  ridiculoua  failure.     The  figure  ia  that  of  w?t  powder, 
which  bums  with  a  hissing  noise  and  then  goes  out  without  pro- 
ducing any  effect.     It  ia  nearly  equivalent  to  the  analogous  erpres- 
Bion,  "  a  flash  in  the  pan." 

There  is  an  English  proverb  which  says,  "  Every  pea  han  ita  ceate, 
and  a  bean  fifteen."  This  establishes  the  etymolt^:^  of  the  word; 
for  refue  is  simply  the  Italian  rtKia  (crepitus  venliu),  which  Baretti, 
in  his  Italian  Dictionary,  expressly  defiiies  by  the  word_;!z:'f. 

Tn  many  collies  of  the  United  States,  this  elegant  t«rni  is  used 
to  denote  a  blundering  recitation.  It  has  been  held  that  to  hit  just 
one  third  of  the  meaning  constitutes  "a  perfect  Jiz:le."  —  HaU'i 
Collrge  Wordi.  The  "  Briinonian,"  Feb.  24,  1877,  defines  the 
word  to  mean  "  where  the  student  thinkn  he  knows,  bnt  can't 
qnite  express  it,"  or  "he  tries  to  express  it,  and  the  professor 
thinks  he  doesn't  quite  know." 

With  mind  ind  body  k>  nomrly  »t  rest  that  niiQBhl  inlemipled  my  iomoat  npoaa 
Mve  cloudy  reminiKeTK^s  oT  >  niomin^  Jzilt  and  «a  afttnioon  Hunk,  my  tnn- 
quillltj  WM »ilfflci»iilly  enviable.—  Yale  Lilinirg  ifagaane.  Vol.  XV.  p.  114. 

Her*  he  could^uiu  mark,  wiibout  a  aigb. 

And  MC  onliona  unregmrdrd  die.  —  The  Tomahaat,  Nov.,  1849. 

In  Princeton  College,  the  word  blue  is  used  with  Jizile,  to  render 
it  intensive;  as,  he  made  *'  a  l^uejizde,"  "  lie  Jizded  blue." 

The  term  is  nsed  with  equally  happy  effect  in  political  as  in 
college  glang. 

The  Irick  of  the  kdmin  if  t  ration  to  palm  off  Ibt  Washington  Union  upon  the 
Senate  a*  (he  National  Democrat  orgas  waa  n  Jiale  and  ■  locking  fkilura — 
JV.  r.  Htrald. 
?o  flzxle.  1.  To  fail  in  reciting;  to  recite  badly.  A  correspondent 
from  Williams  College  says:  "Flunk  is  the  common  word  when 
some  unfortunate  man  makes  an  utter  failure  in  recitation.  He 
fit^e*  when  he  stuinbles  through  at  last."  A  writer  in  the  "  Yale 
Literary  Kleasenger  "  thus  aptly  defioes  the  word;  "  Fizzle.  To  rise 
with  modest  reluctance,  to  hesitate  often,  to  decline  finally;  gen- 
erally, to  misunderstand  the  question."  —  Hall'i  CdUge  Words. 

n  my  pre«eiice 

le  to  fail  in  reciting.     Said  of  an  instructor.  —  Hall. 
Fizde  him  lenderty, 


To  Hiilfl  out.     To  be  quenched,  eitiDgnished;  to  prove  ft  failnre. 

A  favorite  expremion  in  Ohio. 

Th«  tullnug  ind  reroluttoDaiy  iclion  of  the  fifleen  hu  IntcrrupM  tha  rtgufu' 
businass  of  the  S«i»lB,  Ai^gnced  Ihc  Kton,  mi^fiziitd  out  [ — Cincinnati  Gatrae. 

Is  th«  nev  hotel  [one  tilled  the  Burnet  Houk]  la  be  given  up  or  to  (ni  on? 
To  go  on.  It  cannol  be  posnlble,  after  ^11  Ihit  hu  been  mid  and  done  about  ■ 
"■plendid  hotel,"  Ih»l  our  «nlerpri»ing  husinew  men  will  let  hjiztlt  oat.  —  ibid, 

you  never  get  tired  ofagood  horn.  He  don't /u/(  oat.  You  like  him  better 
and  boiler  eveiy  day.  —  Sam  Slide,  Human  JVniure,  p.  66. 
FlakM.  (Old  Eog.  fitgke  or  hyrdylU,  Du.  vlaeck.)  Fiah-Sakes. 
(Dutch,  vlaak,  a  hurdle  for  wool.)  Long  poles  laid  upon  crolcbed 
fioslB  driveD  into  the  ground,  pnraltel  to  each  other,  about  two  feet 
»part   and  covered  with   brush,    upon   which   codfish    are   spread 

Some  (ear  dawtte  FUAa,  whereon  men  yten\j  di?  their  fiih,  to  the  great  hurt 
«nd  hindrance  of  many  other  that  come  after  them.  —  Whitimernt,  Di»c.  aitd  Dit- 
cetitrit  0/ Keie-Futrnd-lnmULoai.  i632),  p.  M. 

The  owner>  of  vetnlt  [in  fiahinff  districH]  have  ajlntr-gard  in  the  vicinily  of 
the  landing-placet,  to  which  (he  Oxh  are  carried  on  being  landed.  —  Pcltr  Goa, 
Ike  FiihtrRian. 

re  buaf  in  turning 

Flap-Doodle.     Nonsense,  vain  boasting;  as  of  a  cock  flapping  bis 

wings  and  crowing. 
HcMahon  goes  on  to  My,  In  a  dreadfully  lov-spiTTled  elyle,  that  the  South  It 

a  Pelican  i  that  we  are  her  pruj^ny;  that  the  hat  drained  her  breasts  to  feed 

ua;  and  (0  utter  otherJ&i/Mfooif'e  for  tbe  nourishment  of  the  Richmond  mind.  — 

A',  r.  Trihune.  Jan.  20,  1863. 
napjaok.     A  flat  pancake  fried  upon  a  griddle ;  also  called  a  ilapjach. 

It  is  an  old  English  word,  and  is  mentioned  hy  Shakspi^are. 

Wa 'II  have  Heth  forholidaye.  fi>h  for  fasting-day  a,  and,  moreover,  puddings 
taifiapjatkl!  and  thou  ihalt  be  welcome,  —  Pericltt,  ii.  I. 

Sarah  Wilkerson,  good  cretur,  ^■he  was,  one  of  the  likelieat  heifers  that  wia 
aver  raised.  She  could  heft  a  barrel  of  flour  as  easy  as  I  can  dirt  Kflopjack.— 
i{ark  Ticain,  Soughing  It.  p.  384. 

To  flash  In  the  Pan.  To  fail  of  success.  A  metaphor  borrowed 
from  the  old-fashioned  flint-and-st*el  gun,  which,  after  being  |M4med 
and  ready  to  be  discharged,  eomptimes  Jlaihrd  in  tbe  pan. 

Mr.  Lowell,  in  his  poem  on  the  school-house,  speaks  of  the  dame 
who,  prim  and  calm, 

could  detect  at  once 
Who  JfniAflif  in  ihepan^  and  who  was  downright  dunce. 

FlB*li-BoBid.  A  board  placed  upon  a  mi!l-daro  when  a  river  is  low, 
in  order  to  obtain  a  greater  fall  of  wa(«r.  It  is  temporary,  being 
placed  and  removed  from  the  dam  as  circumstances  require. 
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Hat.  1.  In  America,  Uiie  nord  m  applied  to  low  alluTial  lands.  "  Th« 
Moh&nk  flats  "  is  a  term  universallj  applied  to  the  valle;  of  the 
Hohawk  River,  on  either  side  of  which  are  alluvial  lands.  See  Bol- 
torn  Ldndi.  It  is  also  applied  to  river  shoals,  where  they  are  of 
much  extent. 

Id  New  England,  all  the  spaces  between  high  and  low  water 
mark  on  the  seashore,  or  in  bays,  inlets,  &c.,  where  the  sea  flows 
and  ebbe. 

The  title  ot  the  Commonwe»lth, »»  owner  thrnwt  in  fee,  to  mil  the  jtiA  or  Undi, 
.  .  .  belair  the  flrdinuj  line  of  HparUti  ownership,  from  which  the  lutDral  flow 
tt  the  tides  in  BottoD  harbor  h»  been  cut  off  by  danii  ot  Dtherwite,  ind  also  the 
jiali  below  said  tine,  i>  hercbj  isKerlM  end  declared,  &c — Laai  of  Motto- 
llamUt. 

And  DOW  the  airy  Flntt  we  pax,  their  church, 
Liligioui  hall,  and  taverns,  and  approach 
The  gloomy  shade  of  dark  continuous  wood, 
That  runs  higb  weslwsrd  to  the  Muhiwk's  fonnt. 

McKismm'l  Potmt,  p.  St. 
2.   A  broad-brimmed,  low-crowned,  straw  hat,  worn  b;  women. 
8.  A  species  of  flat-bottomed  boat,  used  on  the  Mississippi  and 
other  rivers.     See  Fiat-Boat. 

4.  A  rejection,  dismissal.     See  Tofita. 

5.  A  term  used  where  money  or  stocks  are  lent  without  interest. 
0.  A  dull-headed  person. 

To  flat  To  reject  »  lorer;  as,  "Miss  Deborah  gave  Ike  the^f," 
"  He  'i  got  the /a/,"  "  She/aHeif  him."    Western. 

nat-Boat.  A  rude  sort  of  vessel  iiseii  for  transporting  produce,  &c., 
down  the  Mississippi  River.  It  is  thus  described. by  Flint:  "  They 
.  are  simply  an  oblong  ark,  with  a  roof  slightly  curved  from  the  cen- 
tre to  shed  rain.  They  are  generally  above  fifteen  feet  wide,  and 
from  fifty  to  eighty  and  sometimes  an  himdred  feet  in  length.  The 
timbers  of  the  bottom  are  massive  benms,  and  they  are  integded  to 
be  of  great  strength,  and  to  carry  a  burden  of  from  two  to  four  hun- 
dred barrels.  Great  numbers  of  cattle,  hogs,  and  horses  are  conveyed 
to  market  in  them.  We  have  seen  family  boats  of  this  description, 
fitted  up  for  the  descent  of  families  to  the  lower  country,  with  a 
stove,  comfortable  apartments,  beds,  and  arrangements  for  commo- 
dious habitanuy.  —  H'M.  and  Geogr.  of  Mist.  Vallt'j.  These  boats 
are  also  called  Kentucky  Flats  and  Broad-horns.   See  Ark. 

Finally  one  of  'em  tei,  "Don't  make  fun  of  the  utifartanate;  he'a  hardlj  pit 
overbein'  bl  owed  up  vet  Lei's  make  upa  pussCorhim."  Theulhey  all  throwed 
In  and  made  up  five  dollars,  Aa  the  epokefltuan  handed  me  the  ehanj:?,  he  axed 
me,  "  Whardid  vou  lind  ygunelf  arter  the  'epioaign  ?"  ''In  a/lii(4un(,"  sea  I. 
riAw  Bagift  Bvbamd. 

IB 
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To  flat-boat.    To  transport  in  a  flat-boat. 

The  Bnt  eaterprise  or  Jo»ish  Ked^^  on  hii  own  ucanal  wti  >  trading  axcnr- 
»ioii  to  New  OrlesTui  with  tniil,  which  he  fiatJnaUd  from  Wheeling  to  Out 
poinl.  — A^at  ftUrUigaictr,  July  29,  18S8, 

nat-Boatman.     A  hand  employed  on  a  flat-bont. 

Xlat-broke.  Utterly  bankrupt,  entirely  out  of  money.  The  Califor- 
nia coirespoDdent  of  the  "  Boston  Post,"  in  speaking  of  the  emigra- 
tion. Bays:  "Many  emigranta,  arriving  in  that  state  of  ooUapsity 
tenned^f-6ro£e,  staid  at  Los  Angeles  becausethey  couldn't  go  on." 

To  flat  out.  To  collapse;  to  proTe  a  failure.  A  Western  phrase 
applied  to  a  political  meeting;  as,  "The  meeting  ^Metf  otit." 
President  Dwight  was  criticising  a  passage  in  a  theme,  and,  being 
hard  up  for  a  simile,  said:  "  Why,  it's  as  flat  —  it's  as  flat — it's  as 
flat  as  a  flat  piece  of  lead,  flatted  out  flat." 

The  word  b  also  used  as  a  noun.  "  It  was  a  coinplet«.^-ou(," 
''  He  made  a.  flat  oat." 

Flat-footed.  Downright,  resolute;  firmly,  resolutely.  A  term  be- 
longing to  the  Western  political  slang,  with  which  the  halls  of 
Congress,  as  well  as  the  newspapers,  are  now  deluged. 

Colonel  M utempted  to  deflne  his  positioo,  but,  being  onibie,  exclaimed: 

I  'm  in  indepeoileiit,  fiat-footed  msa,  and  am  nnlber  for  nor  against  the  mill- 
d>m.  —  Ttrtjttutt  Ifm-^pcr. 

At  the  forkt  of  the  road  there  tired  a  brawny,  stalwart  son  of  Vqlcan.  He  wat 
>  tnati  of  alronfc  will,  and  i  zealous  disciple  of  Tom  Paine.  Hii  Herculean  frame, 
and  bald,  fii^-foottd  waf  of  saj-ing  thingi.  had  impresaed  his  neighbors,  and  be 
held  the  rod  in  ttmrtm  over  them.  —  Harptr-i  Mag.,  Sept.,  18S8. 

Hr.  Pickens,  of  South  Carolina,  Las  come  out  fiat-fooltd  for  the  adminntn- 
tion,  —  a  real  red-hot  Democrat,  dyed  in  the  wool,  — denouacM  Mr.  Calhoun.— 
and  is  read)'  now  to  take  anv  bigh  office.  But  (be  mission  to  England  in  beyond 
hi>re«ch.-JV.  K.  ffemW,  June  80.  18«. 

Timt  Top.     See  Iron  Weed. 

To  flai  round.     To  be  energetic  ;  to  move  quickly.     New  England. 

Flea-Bane.  {Erigeron  Canademe.)  One  of  the  moit  hardy  and  com- 
mon weeds.  It  propagates  itself  rapidly,  and  since  the  discovery  of 
America  has  been  introduced  and  spread  through  most  countries  ia 
Europe.  — Bigetow's  Flora  Boat. 

This  plant  is  sold  by  the  Shakers  for  its  medical  properties,  which 
are  astringent  and  diuretic. 

Flicker.     See  Clape. 

Flitter.     A  corruption  of  the  word/riller,  a  pancake. 

Floor.  Used  in  Congress,  in  this  expression,  to  get  the  floor;  lo^art 
the  floor;  to  obtain  Ike  floor,  —  that  is,  to  obtain  an  opportunity  of 


taking  part  in  a  debate.  The  English  say,  la  he  tn  potseuian  of  Om 
Hoiue.  —  Pickering'g  Vaeabalary. 

Co  fionr.  To  grind  and  bolt;  to  convert  into  flour.  —  WAiter,  A 
word  used  in  those  parts  of  tha  country  where  there  are  milla  for 
grinding  wheat.  Ex. ;  "  The  mill  can  yTour  two  hundred  barrels  a 
day  ; "  i.  e.,  it  can  loake  so  many  barrels  of  flour. 

1  which  floor  ia  made 

Fltuwnmx.    In  colleges,  applied  to  a  poor  recitation;  a  failure. — 

Haa't  College  WordM. 
To  flnmnmx.     To  give  in,  give  up;   to  die.     Tha  word  is  nsed  in 
England,  but  not  in  the  same  manner.     According  to  Halliwell,  it 
means  "to  overcome,  frighten,  bewilder,  foil,  disappoint,  or  mys- 
tify, also  tomanl  or  mangle."  —  Diet,  of  Arch,  and  Prov.  Wordi. 

PrehaiK  Panon  Hyme  didct  put  into  Poktrrille  for  two  mortal  hoan ;  and 
pnbaps  Pokervillii  didn't  miiile,  wince,  and  BbmIXj  JIuiHmix  right  beneath  him. 
Fidd,  Drama  I'a  PoUtTiUt. 

Be  ye  niea  or  mighty  ilomachg. 
Hen  that  can't  be  made  to  Jttmmax. 

Oyder  Warof  Accomac,  N.  7.  TVthiiu,  April,  18*9. 
I  IhoDgfat  I  ■faoutd  tjtummuxrd!    The  doge  Iheyiidted  bock;  nn'  Ike  cuesed; 
'"  "  .0  full  I  thought  I  should  a  bolt  my  Wler. 

nonk.     A  backing  out;  a  total  failure  in  a  college  recitation. 

Tie  Sabbath  dawns  upon  the  poor  itudent  burdened  irilh  (he  tbougfal  of  the 
\lMBa  or fimkotOitmoimmtaoniiBf.  — Yale  Tomahawk,  Vtb.,  IB&l. 
In  moody  meditation  sunk, 
Beflecling  on  my  future /iiul.  ^Son^  of  Yale,  1863. 

To  Souk-  To  fail  utterly  in  a  college  examination.  The  "  Brnno- 
nian,"  Feb.  24,  1S77,  says  a  funk  is  a  oomplet«  flizle,  and  a  diad 
funk  is  where  one  refuses  to  get  out  of  his  seat 

The;  know  that  a  man  whn  has  Jtimkti.  becanae  loo  mack  of  a  genius  to  get 
his  Irsaon,  is  not  in  a  state  to  appreciate  joking. — Amlitnt  Indicator,  Vol.  I. 
p.S». 

Way  down  In  Hoosic  Valley 

Minds  put  forth  their  ahooCe, 
And  many  weary  hours  are  passed 

Id  grubbing  lingual  rootfl. 
Then  I  flitled  and  there  IJhmied, 

Bomonmfniall  theday; 
mi  (he  welcome  pony  came  at  lait, 
And  bore  my  toil  away. 

Carmina  CMigeuma,  Somgi  of  WitHamt,  p.  M. 
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To  flnak  out.    To  retire  through  fear;  to  gire  up,  back  ont. 

Vhj,  litlla  one,  yon  moat  bt  cracked,  K  70a  /iml  out  bcfon  wb  begin.  —  J.C. 

Nfol. 

We  mnat  have  at  leut  4a  01403'  'abscribcn  u  there  4re  stndenta  in  college,  or 
Jbmkimt.—  ThtCTayn,  Talt  Coe.,lS3>. 

Flimkjr.  1.  A  class  of  people,  who,  nnacquainted  with  tiie  manner 
in  which  etocka  are  boi^^ht  and  sold,  and  deceiTOd  bj  appearances, 
oome  into  Wall  Street  without  anj  knowledge  of  the  market.  Tbo 
consequence  is,  they  make  bad  investraentfl,  or  lose  their  money. 
These  the  broken  call/unih'es.  —  A  Week  in  Wail  Streel,  p.  81. 

A  broker,  whotud  met  wilh  heRvjr  loaaea,  exclaimed  :  "I'm  in  abear-tr*]), — 
thia  won't  do.  The  doge  will  come  otct  me.  I  (hall  be  mulct  in  a  lou.  But 
I've  got  time;  I  'II  tani  the  acale;  I  'II  help  the  balla  operate  for  a  riee,  and 
dnwiD  tbejtanJaca."  — /Md,  p.  90. 

3.  In  college  parlance,  says  Mr.  Hall,  in  his  "  College  Words," 
"one  who  makes  a  complete  faUure;  one  who^unin." 

1  ban  him  aafe  throaicfa  Horace, 
Saved  him  from  thefluntig'i  doom. 

YaU  Lit.  Mag.,  Vol.  XX. 

Flattei-Wlwel.  A  water-wheel  of  small  diameter,  which  from  the 
rapidity  of  its  motion  makes  a  fluttering  noise;  hence  its  name. 
Used  mostly  for  ordinary  saw-mills. 

Ply.  (Dutch,  u/y.)  In  New  York,  a  swamp,  a  marsh.  "The  Fly 
market"  of  New  York  is  well  known. 

To  fly  aronnd.  To  stir  about;  to  be  active.  A  very  common  ex- 
pression. Fly  round  and  tear  yowihiri  is  not  an  infrequent  inten- 
sification. 

Come,  gala,  jly  round,  and  let 'a  get  Hra.  Ctavera  aome  tapper. — SNtieBomi, 
p.  13. 

Fetch  on  the  pica  and  puddings.  Fly  roarul  and  change  the  platea.  —  WidiM 
Btdott  PaptTt,  p.  167. 

Flyer.  A  venture.  To  take  a  Jtyer  in  stocks  is  the  expression  used 
in  Wall  Street  when  persons  not  stock-brokers,  or  dealers  in  stock), 
occasionally  make  a  venture.  Their  orders  are  given  to  the  regular 
brokers,  who  execute  them  for  a  commission,  without  becoming 
personally  responsible  to  the  parties  with  whom  they  make  the 
transaction. 

The  moat  aucceaaful  banken  and  merchania  often  employ  their  span  Aindt  io 
liking  jtyir:  —  Nta  Tori  SCadc  Rtporl. 

When  the  open  and  cloae  Boarda  [of  broken]  ao  tar  coalesced  aa  to  meet  In 
one  Lon(t  Room,  old  notiona  had  become  ao  thoroughly  mbbed  away  (hat  mem. 
bera  ajnke  frankly  of  their  neat  turaa  ^aijlytrt.  — Midbtry,  Mat  mi  J/y^aio 
of  WaU  Strtil,  p.  111. 

FlyliiE-Flali.     See  Sta  Hobin. 
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To  fly  off  the  Handle.  To  break  out,  become  excited;  also,  to  break 
A  promise. 

Vben  I  UMd  to  t«1l  niiniiter  thia,  aa  he  vu  Jlging  of  t\t  kandU,  ha  'd  mt, 
Sun,  vou're  u  correct  U  Euclid,  but  U  cold  «nddry.  — Saw  Siiot,  J7iiR<m 
NaUrt,  p.  149. 

Now  uid  tben  ddc  of  the  girls  would  promiiw.  and  Ihen/v  nfat  lie  handlti 
bot  most  ill  contrii'ed  loma  rauonfor  giving  mo  the  bag  lo  hold.  —  iItCU*lock, 
BttdU-t  Uarriagt. 
Fog-Hom.       A  huge  horn  blown  by  Nteam,  chiefly  used  at  tiea  to  ivam 
veaaela  when  in  a  fog.     It  is  said  that  the  sound  can  be  worked  up  to 
a  power  of  being  heard  sixty  miles  away.     It  is  also  called  a  Si/ren, 
FoUu.      This  old  word   ia  much  used  in  New  England,   inst«ad  of 
"people"  or  "persons."    1.  For  the  persons  in  one's  fauUy,  as 
m  this  common  phrase,  "  How  do  your  folkg  do  ?  "  that  is,  your 
family.     2.  For  people  in  general;  as  in  expressions  of  this  kind. 
"  What  da/oltn  think  of  it  ?  "  &c.     Dr.  Johnson  observes  that  "  it 
is  now  only  used  in  familiar  or  burlesque  language."  — Pickering. 
When  English  writers  ti7  to  imitate   Yankee  talk,  they  make  us 
ta.j  folk  ;  on  the  other  hand,  they  make  us  say  hdp$,  instead  of  kdp. 
Old  good  man  Dobgon  of  the  green 
Remflmben  he  the  tree  hu  KCn, 
And  goea  withybZb  to  shew  the  aight.  —  Baj/t. 

Foo-Foo.  In  New  York,  a  term  of  contempt,  nearly  equivalent  to 
"small  potatoes,"  a  man  not  worth  notice. 

Don't  know  what  ■  /txt-foo  ii  V  Well,  as  you  'n  a  giwnbom,  I  '11  enlighten 
jon.  A  foo-foo,  or  an  ouCaider,  it  a  chap  that  can't  come  tho  big  Agure.  —  A 
Glutei  at  Ntm  Tort. 

Fool-Fiah.  (Genus  Monocanlhm.  Cuvier.)  The  popular  name  of  the 
Long-Snned  File-fish.  "  Our  fishermen  apply  to  it  the  wbirasical 
name  of  Fool-fish,"  says  Dr.  DeKay,  "in  allusion  to  what  they 
consider  its  absurd  mode  of  swimming  with  a  wrii^ling  motion,  its 
body  being  sunk,  and  its  mouth  just  on  a  level  with  the  water."  — 
Sat.  Hut.  of  New  York. 

Foot.  "To  foot  it"  is  familiar  English;  but  the  Western  [Jirase, 
"  To  take  his  foot  in  his  hand,"  is  assuredly  a  bold  stretch  of  lan- 
guage.    "  Put  doicn  one'ifool."     To  be  determined. 

Foot-Ofu.  A  cotton-gin  moved  by  the  foot;  it  is  more  used  than 
the  ^u  operated  by  steam. 

Footstool.     The  earth    An  irreverent  familiarization  of  Isaiah  Ixvi.  1. 

Foot-Store.  A  contrivance  for  keeping  the  feet  warm,  formerly 
carried  by  old  ladies  to  the  meeting-houses  on  Sundays,  and  wed  by 
huckster-women  in  the  markets.  It  consists  of  a  small  square  tin 
Imx,  perforated  with  holes  and  enclosed  in  a  wooden  frame,  with  a 
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wire  handle.    It  has  a  door  oo  one  aide,  through  whicli  ia  thniat  x 

small  square  iron  dish  of  live  coals,  sprinkled  over  with  a  few  ashes. 
Footy,  Foatr-     A   mistake;   a  simpleton;    a  blunderer;    any  one 

slightly  valued.     Local  in  Massachusetts. 
For,  before  the  infinitive  particle  "  to,"  ao  frequent  in  early  writers, 

but  now  deemed  a  vulgarism,  ia  still  retained  in  the  West. 
Forbidden  Fmit.     (Ctirwi  ParadUi.')    The  Paradise  Orange,  a  fruit 

almost  as  large  as  a  shaddock.    Jamaica,  W.  Ind.     The  ahrub  is 

now  cultivated  by  our  horticulturiels. 
Foioe.     In  the  South,  the  slaves  of  a  planter  able  to  work  in  the  field. 
To  force  QnotaUona  is  where  brokers  wish  to  keep  up  the  price  of 

stock,  and  to  prevent  its  (ailing  out  of  sight    This  is  accomplished 

by  a  email  sale  or  by  "  washing."  — Mtdbery,Menand  Myiteries  of 

WaH  Slrttl. 
Forafathera'  Day.    In  New  England,  the  day  on  which  the  Pilgrims 

landed  at  Plymouth  (the  Slat  December). 
Tore  Ood.    A  negro  asseveration. 

A  ttory  i«  told  of  b  elave,  tge  puiiipwh«r«  between  90  and  100,  who.  at  what- 
ever lime  of  day  h«  mft  his  m»sler,  dmyg  uid,  "  'Fort  Ood,  inuw,  hain't  had 
■  moulbful  to  eat  to-daj." 
Foie-tuoded.  To  be  fure-kanded  is  to  be  in  good  circumstances,  to 
be  comfortably  oS.  Compare  A/orehaad.  The  expression  is  much 
used  in  the  interior  parts  of  the  country. 

Many  of  the  new  honaea  which  have  been  built  have  been  built  by  mechanic*, 
fort-iandid  men,  u  we  »ay  in  Zfew  England,  wbo  hare  accumulated  amall  Bums. 
PrmidtBce  Jountnl. 

Mra.  Aintworth  made  »a  long  a  vitil  among  her  Eaatem  ftiende,  who  an  Don 
Jbrt-liaruled  fnlk«,  that  she  hae  c«me  back  imbued  moiit  ulialacloriTy  with  i 
lovingappreciationof  the  advantage!  of  dviliiatioD.  —  Mn.  Clavtn,  Fertttl^ft, 
Vol.  I.  p.  50. 
Foreign-bom,     Bom  elsewhere  than  in  United  States. 

and  hold  more  eligible  poeitions,  than  thfv  would  if  ao/orriyn-ioni  laborer  wen 

now  in  the  country.  — A',  Y.  Tnlmnr,  Dec,  21,  1881. 
Fore  Pay.     "  There  are  two  bad  paymasters,  no  pay  and  fore  pay" 

This  proverbial  expression  is  frequently  heard  in  the  West. 
Forest  City.     Cleveland,  in  the  State  of  Ohio;  and  Portland  ia 

Maine. 
For  Ood's  Sake.     Thoroughly.     ''  They  used  to  build  for  God's  saka 

in  those  days."     "  That  was  nailed  for  God's  sake." 
To  fork  over.    To  hand  over;  to  pay  over,  as  money.     A  slang 

exprassioD  of  frequent  use. 


A  would-be  prophet  down  Soulh  lately  uid,  in  one  d[  hia  •ermonn,  that  "  ha 
«u  »*nt  to  redeem  Iha  world  and  all  tbinf^  therein."  Whereupoo,  a  uitivs 
pulled  out  two  Hre^ollar  bllli  of  a  broken  bank,  and  asked  him  lojort  ottr  tlw 
apeeie  (or  them.  —  fftr^ptr. 

Wbat  more  rixht  hai  a  man  to  taj-  to  you,  "  Stand  and  deliver  your  name," 
than  to  uv,  "Stand  and /orit  onr your  purae"?  —  Sam  SUck,  Human  Katun, 
p.  IT. 

To  fork  up.  To  pa^  np;  as,  "Jonathan,  IVe  trusted  yOQ  long 
enoogh:   ao  fork  up." 

Foika.  In  the  plural,  the  poiot  where  a  road  parte  into  two;  and  the 
point  where  a  river  diridea,  or  rather  where  two  rivers  meet  and 
unite  in  one  stream.     Each  branch  is  called  a  Jork.  —  Waaler. 

Finally,  the  Pawneei  abandoned  Ibe  field  to  their  vietnrioui  enemies,  leaving 
lixty  of  their  warriore  upon  the  enuoguined  ballle-ground.  The  defeated  party 
were  pursued  only  a  abort  dialanee,  and  then  permitted  to  return  witbont  further 
moleeiation  to  their  village,  al  the  Forkt  of  the  Platla.  —  Bce*ti  in  lit  Rodg 
Uautklaiai,  p.  60. 

About  the  eame  time,  the  village  on  KepubUcan  Fort  of  Eanaas  wu  alio  aban- 
dooed,  and  ila  inhabitant*  anited  wilh  the  Loupe.  —  Ibid. 

Forlomlty.  Forlorn  condition.  This  word  appeared  in  a  Snnday 
School  book  by  Mrs. , 

To  fort  in.     To  intrench  in  a  fort. 

A  few  iohabitaata /orldt  in  on  the  Potonutc.  —  MankalTi  WaiAingloii. 

FoitlnAr,  FoiHiio.  (For-augkl'F'krtoto.)  This  remarkable  specimen 
of  clipping  and  condensing  a  phrase  approaches  the  Indian  method 
of  forming  words.  The  word  is  very  common  through  JTew  Eng- 
land,  Long  Island,  and  the  rest  of  New  York.     See  Farxiner. 

Forward.     Forehead;  so  Forrerd  for  forward. 

Forwarding  Morotiant.  One  whose  business  it  is  to  receive  and  for- 
ward goods  for  others.  Tlie  internal  navigation  and  trade  of  the 
United  States,  so  great  is  the  extent  of  our  country,  requires  for- 
leardinff  merchants  in  all  the  principal  towns. 

Fotoh,  tor  filched,  is  used  by  ignorant  persona,  especially  the  blacks  at 
the  South. 

Found.  Ignorant  and  careless  speakers  say,  "  The  prisoner  wae/ound 
ten  dollars,"  instead  of  he  was/ned.  Th^  want  to  form  the  past 
tense,  and  the  proper  word  sounds  too  much  like  the  present  ^nd. 
Corap.  Hdd. 

To  fox.     1.  To  fox  boota  ia  to  repair  them  by  renewing  the  lower 

2.  To  play  truant.     So  emi^oyed  in  some  parts  of  Canada. 
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Fox  Orape.  {Vitia  lahmea.)  A  large  grape  common  on  the  bord^v 
of  streams.  The  surface  of  the  leaf  is  characterized  by  its  foxy 
pubescence.  The  Southern /oz  grape  is  Vilii  mdpina.  Its  trait  14 
larger,  and  ita  taste  more  agreeable,  than  the  former. 

To  frag^a.    To  rob.     A  word  used  in  Texas. 

IVame-Hooaa-  A  house  whose  frame  is  of  squared  timber.  Used 
much  as  "  timber-house  "  is  in  England,  for  distinction's  sake. 

OppMilc  Fambolt's  houM  ia  »  qualm  old  vtlndmilt.  which,  wiih  ihc  mrronnd- 
Ing/rnrnt-Aouwi,  KemB  to  dsle  from  the  flr«t  tetllenient  nt  the  connltj.  — N.  7. 
Tribune,  April  S3,  1863. 

nmd.    A  deceitful  person;  n  cheat. 

Ree-Flghttt.     A  partisan  ranger;  a  guerilla  soldier. 

We  pnbliih  the  recent  act  of  [ihe  Confederate]  CongreM,  aothoriuDg  Uia  rai*- 
inland  britiKing  into  aervice  of  partiisn  ranifera.  Now  ia  the  titne  foryVe*- 
fghUn.  men  of  duh  and  daring.  —  Petrnburg  (  Va.)  Erpreu,  April  29,  IBSa. 

Free  Labor.    Labor  performed  by  freemen,  in  contradistinction  t«  that 
of  slaves,  a  term  formerly  in  vogue  both  at  the  North  aud  South. 
So,  whereaoe'er  our  ctentiny  senda  forth 
lu  sldening  circlea  lo  the  South  or  Xorth, 
Where'er  our  banner  flaunta  benralh  Che  atara 
II)  mimic  aplendnra  and  it*  cloud-like  bara, 
There  ahall  Frrt  Labor'i  hardy  children  stand, 
The  equal  aurereigna  of  a  alareleaa  land. 

J.  G.  IFAiKicr,  The  Pimorama. 

XV«e  Iiove.  Freedom  of  the  affections ;  the  right  to  connort  with  thoe^ 
with  whom  we  have  "  elective  affinities,"  regardless  of  the  sbacUeA. 
of  matrimony,  ^^'itliin  the  laat  few  years,  several  asBociations  hav^ 
been  organized  in  the  North,  tor  the  purpose  of  carrying  this  doc- 
trine into  practical  effect.     Sec  Affinity. 

"And  von  believe  in  Fret  Loti,  do  you  not?"  [aaid  Prof.  Gu«her  to  Joaiab 
Allen'a  nite}. 

"  How  free  V  "  aaid  she,  coolly. 

"Free  lo  marry  anybody  you  want  Co,  and  as  long  a*  yon  want  to,  from  ha/f 
a  day  np  to  five  years  or  eo." 

"No.  air!  "  aaya  ahe,  "  I  believe  in  ri(;lil».  but  I  don't  believe  in  wrenga;  for, 
of  all  the  mifcrable  diirlrinea  that  waa  ever  let  looae  upon  the  world,  the  doctrigi 
of  Fm  £•)"■  i?  Ihi- mi'oraljkat.  frfe /,ncf  ,'"  she  repeated  in  indignant  tonta, 
"  it  ought  lo  be  called  free  deviltry."  —  Heltti  BaibrI,  p,  105. 

"Joaiah  Allen's  wife"  railed  on  Mra.  Victoria  Woodhul I  to  diacnse  with  ter 
the  aubject  of  women's  rifihts  and/j-*<  lore. 

"  You  BR  rlKht.  Victoria,  in  your  viewa  of  wimnicn'B  votia,"  ...  said  tin 
former,  "  but  you  are  wruiiK  in  Ihis/rfe  lort  bnshiesa :  yuu  are  wrong  in  keepio' 
house  with  two  huslmiids  at  the  aame  time."  —Ibid.,  p.  31S. 
ZYee  Lover.     An  advocate  of  the  free-love  doctrine. 

A  "r«fDnn  convealioD"  assembled  at  Rutland,  Vermont,  on  Friday.    Abort  a 
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tfaoBMnd  persoiu  — abolltioDitU.  ipiritualisU,  ind  fret  bnrt  —  aUcDded,  (he 
apirilualiitB  prcdomiDaliDg.  —  Bail.  Sun,  Jung  28,  1868. 

Berlin  Hcighta  ii  t  villige  in  Ohio,  in  which  buds  of  Fm  Lottn  hart  uttied, 
•o  ag  to  bf  s  comfart  and  protection  to  tacb  otber;  alio,  ftir  llic  convenieDcc  of 
haplesa  pain  by  a  laige  matrimonial  exthinge.  — Dtzon,  ilpiridiaj  Ifinj,  p.  (ST. 

lYea  LoTiam.    The  doctrine  of  free  bve. 

nes-IIlgger.    A  reproachful  tenn  in  tlie  Southern  States  of  Amerii»i, 
to  denote  an  abolitioniat,  or  a  Northerner. 

Tbouundg,  lir,  voted  the  Seceuion  ticket  juat  to  prove  tbat  they  weie  not 
rtiolitionitU,  —  not  Lincoln  men,  ~  and  that  tlieT  abhorred  frii-nigger  barba- 
rianinn.  —  A'.  7.  TrUmru,  Vot.  6,  1801,  LtUer/nm  TeaiutKi. 
Ttoe  SolL     Freedom  of  the  soil  belonging  to  the  United  States,  and 
Dot  jet  formed  into  Stat«s,  from  Negro  slavery. 

Tba  people  are  rouiied '.    They  '  re  slumbered  too  long, 
While  Freedom  grew  weak,  and  Tyranny  ■trong. 
But  now  they  are  coming  from  hill  and  glen, 
Tbej  come  to  the  rescue,  —  the  Free-Soil  men. 

Afrt.  Child,  Frtt  Boil  Smg. 
R'««-8oUaT.    An  advot:ate  of  the  exclusion  of  slavery  from  the  territo- 
ries belonging  to  the  United  States.     A  ^vord  which  first  came  into 
use  in  the  year  1S48. 

I  only  want  to  nee  the  dnt/rtf-mlir  hero.  I  'II  drop  the  flrsi  one  that  opena 
hi»  mouth  for  abolition  cdiicb.  I  'U  be  dog-gaoaed  if  I  don't.  —  GladMtone,  £ng- 
iMnan  in  Kaiuat,  p.  48. 

ne«-SoUlBm.    The  principles  or-doctrines  of  the  advocates  of  free- 
dom in  the  territories  in  opposition  to  those  of  slavery. 

I  tell  yoo,  mark  every  scoundrel  among  you  thai  ii  the  least  tainted  with/r<«- 
tuilitia  or  alwliiiuniam,  and  exlcrminulp  liim.     Neither  give  nor  take  quarter 
from  them.  —  Spftch  of  Gimrnl  Strinijftllua  in  Iht  Kaiuiu  Lei/iilnturt. 
Fiee   to   say,  Frea  to  oonfeaa.     Common  expressions  equivalent  to 
"  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say,"     To  acknowledge. 

We  are/r«  (u  any  that  an  intelligent  apprehension  of  all  the  facia  which  might 
here  be  exposed,  and  a  candid  allowance  for  them,  ought  lo  atfect  the  tone  towards 
England  in  which  our  histories  are  written.  —  A'ortA  Am.  Set.,  OeU,  1858, 
p.  468. 

Ttta  State*.    Those  States  in  which  Negro  s]a7ery  does  not  exist. 

Equal  and  exact  justice  to  both  slave  and/rte  Slatrt  i»  the  only  ground  upon 
which  the  Southern  Stale*  can  maintain  their  claim  to  equal  rigbl's  in  the  Federal 
Unioa.  —  Bichmond  Enquirer,  Aug.,  1858. 
Fieexa.     A  Southern  term  for  frosty  weather. 

The  etieote  of  (he  lateyWen  have  been  severely  felt.  —  Ciarlnlim  paper. 

To  freese.    1.  To  have  a  longing  desire  for  any  thing.    South-western. 
Thi«  child  has  fett  tike  going  West  for  many  a  month,  being  half  fn/m  fbr 
buHalo  meat  and  moDutain  dolna — Ruxtoh't  Far  Wtit. 
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2.  To  freeze  to.  To  cling  to  any  peraon;  to  "cotton  to;"  to 
grasp. 

A  clergjm&D,  coming  from  &□  inland  town  to  »  pMiih  in  Boston 
tliat  was  supposed  to  be  somewliat  effete  and  old-fogyish,  received 
this  advice;  "If  yon  can  find  a  yoang  man  in  that  church, yree«e  to 
him; "  and  be  literally  did,  but  hardly  in  tJte  sense  intended. 

Freaaor.     A  refrigerator. 

To  freeie  out  Nearly  eqniralent  to  "  leaving  out  in  the  cold,"  u 
the  South  threatened  to  serve  New  England  in  a  new  confederacy. 
The  expression  is  heard  frequently,  of  late,  in  various  applications. 
It  has  lately  been  employed,  "  the  freezing  out  policy,"  with  refer- 
ence to  the  management  of  some  life-iusurance  companies,  to  com- 
pel policy-holders  to  surrender  their  policies  by  unfair  devices,  Sc. 
I  find  a  game  of  "  Freeze-out  Poker  "  mentioned  in  a  letter  from 
Badwood  (Black  Hills),  in  "Harper's  Monthly,"  October,  1877, 
p.  7B8:  "Theydoant  do  nutbin' but  drink  whiskey  and  playe /reoM 

IVoight-Car.     A  railway  car  for  carrying  merchandise. 

Fiotght-Tialn.  A  train  of  cars  on  a  railway,  expressly  for  carrying 
merchandise,  luml>er,  &c.     In  England,  called  a  "  goods  train." 

n'OBb,  n.     1.  An  abbreviation  for  Frefihman. 

2.  Used  locnlly  in  Maryland  for  a  stream  distinct  from  the  tide- 
water; as,  "  Allen's  Fresh,"  "  Pile's  Frtsk."  The  lands  in  Talbot 
County,  Md.,  are  divided  into /resAe*  and  salts. 

FrMh,  adj.    Forward,  Itold;  as,  "Don't  msJie  yourself  too/reiA  here," 

Reahot.  A  flood,  or  overflowing  of  a  river,  by  means  of  heavy  raina 
or  melted  snow ;  an  inundation  — Wthster. 

TLis  wiird  is  used  in  the  Northern  and  Eastern  Stales.  That  it 
is  an  old  English  word  is  evhiced  by  the  following  extract  from  tlie 
"  Description  of  Nen  England,"  written  and  published  in  England, 
in  1658:  — 

"Iktin;«n  Salem  «nd  ChsrlMtoirn  In  Bilusted  Ihc  town  of  Lynn,  nearlosnTFr, 
whoH  mroriK  frt^tt  at  Ihe  end  of  Ihe  wiiiler  filleth  all  her  bsnkii,  and  oilh  i 
violent  lorn; in  venw  ilMlf  inio  the  »ea."  — p.  20. 

It  api«ars  to  tie  now  confined  to  America;  hut  the  word  fretk  is 
still  used  in  the  north  of  England  and  in  Scotland  in  precisely  th« 
same  sense.  It  is  also  used  in  Louisiana.  See  Pickering's  Vocab- 
ulary for  a  full  discussion  of  the  word  and  its  uses. 

I^oleB.  (Spanish,  pron.  fre-h6-le».')  Kidney  beans  (_Pluaeolta)  in 
all  their  varieties.  A  common  article  of  food  upon  the  plains  and 
on  the  Mexican  frontier. 


FHaoo.     The  city  of  San  FrancJBco,  so  called  throughout  CalifornU. 
Tzon.     An  iron  deliver,  or  aplitting-knife. 

The  ibJDgle^naker  atuidj  wllb  /rot  id  one  hand  and  nullit  in  tha  other,  an- 

daavoriiiK  Id  rire  a  billet  of  hemlock  on  *  block Uargartl,  p.  16S. 

"  He  beat  his  head  alt  to  unanh  with  a  /rot,"  taid  one.  "  No,  it  wai  with  an 
aie,"  Hid  another.  —Ibid.,  p.  323. 

Frog.     The  iron  plate  where  two  lines  of  railroad  intersect;  probably 

ao  called  from  it§  resemblance  to  the  "  frog"  of  a  horse's  foot. 
Fiollo.     A  favorite  term  in  the  West  tor  a  party. 
Ftotatty,  nnint?.     AVbeat  boiled  with  milk,   to  which  sugar  and 

spice    are    added.  —  Hnltnmskire    Glossary.      Used    in    Maryland, 

whero  it  is  called  furmetty. 
^ont  ITam«.    Christian  name.     "  The  familiar  manner  in  which 

the  telegraph  handles  my  front  name,"  i.  e.  in  calling  him  Ben. 
froat-PUb.     (Genus  Morrhua.)     A  small  fish  which  abounds  on  our 

coast  during  the  winter  mouths.     It  is  also  called  Tom-cod.  —  Storer. 
Froat-Orape.     See  Chicken- Grape. 
I^oatwort.     (Cwfuj  Canademin.)     A  medicinal  plant  prepared  by  the 

Shakers,  and  used  for  its  astringent  and  touic  properties. 
Froofibj-     Frough  is  provincial  in  the  north  of  England,  and  means 

any  thing  loose,  spongy,  or  easily  broken  \  often  applied  to  wood,  as 

"brittle"  is  to  mineral  sulatauces.  —  BrockeWa  Glostary.  "  Froughy 

bntter  "  is  rancid  butter. 
This  word  is  in  common  use  in  many  parts  of  New  England.    It 

is  doubtless  a  corruption  of  /rough,  which  is  sometimes  used  hero. 

Pictering. 
Tiowcbej.    (Dutch,  vroximije.)     A  furbelowed  old  woman.    Local  in 

Xew  York  and  its  vicinity. 
^  frump.    To  mock;  to  insult.     A  very  old  word,  occurring  in  the 

dictionaries  of  Cotgrave  and  Minshew. 

I  mu  ibas'dand/ninip'rf,  »iT.^  Bta%m<mt  and  Ftitcktr. 

This  old  word,  though  long  out  of  use  in  England,  still  lingers 
among  the  descendant*  of  the  first  settlers  in  New  England. 

The  ah^igh*  warped  from  side  In  side;  the  riders  screamed,  cross-bit, T™"?""^ 
and  booted  at  each  other.  —  Margaret,  p.  174. 

Ttj.  Judging  from  what  traveUera  say,  one  of  the  most  abominable 
dishes  among  the  farmers  of  Texas  is  what  is  there  called  a  "  fry." 
It  iH  thus  described  by  a  correspondent  of  the"  Chicago  Tribune  ;  " 

If  rau  are  avked  both  at  supper  and  breakfast  to  help  yourself  (o  Ihe/ry.  don't 
jon  do  sonnleas  yanhave  acquired  a  relish  for  sole-leather.    This/ry  ia  tha  moat 
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■bominnble  diih  in  the  thirty-eight  Stitu  and  Tenilorira.     It  coDUiit*  of  kui 
beef  nltrd  ind  dried,  parboiled  and  tried  in  grease.    Saw-diut  ii  jaicier,  and 
*oIe-1e*lher  is  tenderer. 
Pni^.     Light;  soft;   puf^.     Used  in  Yorkshire,  England,  and  pre- 
served ID  iKime  parts  of  New  England. 

Sbe  mounted  the  high,  ■wbite,Jiify  plain  j  a  dead  and  nnbannded  waite  lay  all 
aboDt  her.  —  MargartI,  p,  188. 

Full  ChlBflL  At  full  speed.  A  metaphor  from  a  chisel,  vhich,  when 
not  properly  Btruok,  starts  oH  violently  sidewise;  an  eqaivalent  for 
the  phrases  "  full  drive  "  and  "  full  split,"  both  of  which  arc  nsed 
in  England  and  in  this  country.  A  modem  New  England  vul- 
garism. 

"Oh,  ja,  ^r,  I'll  get  yon  mj  router's  Mil  In  aminnte."  And  off  be  letjiitt 
ekitl.  —Bam  SIkt  in  EngUmd,  ch.  2. 

The  mooea  looked  round  at  us,  shook  his  head  a  few  limes,  then  Inmed  round 
and  fetched  a  spring  right  at  tu/ua  diUft.  —John  Smitlfi  Letltn. 

At  that  the  boys  took  arler  them /alt  elfaei.  and  the  (calls  run  an  if  a  catamount 
bad  been  arter  them.  —  Doming.  Mny-day  in  Ntte  York,  p.  IS. 
And  so  Ihe  Vanliee  stavei  along 
Fidtckitl.  hitting  right  or  wmng; 
And  makes  the  burden  of  hin  tong, 

By  Golly  1  —  Jmuiywotu. 
Fall  Swing.     "  He  's  gning  full  swing,"  i.  e.  very  fast;  at  full  speed. 

Not  peculiar  to  the  United  States. 
Foil  Team.     A  powerful  man;   a  man  of  cooaequence.     See  WkoU 

Fnndnm.     A  nea-bottom.    This  term,  used  first  by  Governor  Wise  of 

Virginia,  in  a  message  to  the  Legislature,  is  occasionally  beard 
derisively.  "  The  great  Virginia  Fnndum.  Re-opening  of  th« 
Oyster  Trade."  — JV.  Y.  Trihine,  Dec.  20,  1861. 
Funeral.  "  To  preach  a  funeral."  Iti  some  parts  of  the  West,  the 
funeral  sermon  is  preached,  not  at  the  time  of  the  burial,  but  long 
after,  sometimes  even  a  year  after  the  death  of  the  person.  The 
eustj^m  arose,  probably,  from  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  a  competent 
"  preacher  "  in  a  thinly  settled  country.  After  so  long  an  interval, 
■'  preaching  the  funeral,"  which  is  almost  always  accompanied  by  a 
feast,  becomes  rather  an  occasion  of  merrymaking  than  of  lamen- 
tation. 

This  custom  is  universal  among  the  Negroes  at  the  South,  who 
will  devot*  a  year's  wages  to  secure  a  handsome  funeral  to  a  de- 
ceased relative;  and  the  importance  of  the  individual  seems  to  be 
rated  by  the  time  suffered  to  elapse  between  the  death  and  ths 
Ian«nl. 


To  fonarmllM.     To  petfonn  the  clerical  dnties  preparatory  to  a  fun- 
eral.    Southern. 
Fonk.     1.  Fear,  or  Mnaibility  to  fear;  cowardice. 

So  my  friend's  fault  ia  limidit/.  ...  I  gnnt,  tti«n,  that  Ilia  /uat  is  sublimi, 
which  is  m  Inie  lad  friendly  ■dmiiilon.  —  LttUr  m  LiUrar^  WinM,  Nov.  30, 
1»!H). 

2,  A  coward. 
To  loiikily.     To  frighten ;  to  alarm.    New  England. 

Scared!  says  he,  sarres  him  right  then;  he  niiBhthave  knowedhowto  feal  for 
other  fulk\  tmi  not/unXi/y  them  so  pesiiily.  —  Sam  Slick  in  Engiaiul,  ch.  8. 

To  fonk  out    To  "  back  out  "  in  a  cowardly  manner. 

To/kMb  ri^t  oal  o'  pnlilicd  strife  ain't  thought  to  be  the  thinfc, 
Without  yon  deacon  oft  tha  time  you  want  your  folka  should  elnjt. 

Biglom  Pi^itn. 
For  fly  (To  make).    See  Male  the  Fur  fly. 

Trniotr.     To  dram  a  ilraight  furrow  is  to  go  straight  ahead;  to  mind 
one's  own  business. 

Governor  B.  is  a  sensible  man) 

He  dmjci  hii/urroiB  u  ilraigil  an  be  can, 
And  into  nobody's  taler-palch  pokes. 

Louttl,  Thi  BigloK  Pt^en. 
To  fiuh  out.     To  come  to  nothing.    Corap.  To  f  ale  out. 
I^t«.  (Span.,  pron.  foot-te.')     A  strong  saddle  tree,  made  of  wood 

and  covered  with  raw-hide,  used  for  lassooing.     California. 
Fyke.     (Dutch, /uit.  a  weel,  bow-net.)     The  lai^  bow-nets  in  New 

York  Harbor,  used  for  catching  shad,  are  called  Aad-fyket. 
Tyta.     (FjBt  ?)     A  cur.    Common  in  and  about  Washington  and 
elsewhere.    It  is  the  old  foisting  hound,  fycting  cur.     See  Fiee. 


Gabble,  prate,    A  Southern  word. 

"  Tbii  court 's  got  as  good  ears  as  any  man,"  said  the  maglntrale ;  "but  they 
un'I  for  to  hear  no  old  woman'i  gabbltiatM,  though  it'a  under  oath."  —  Ctrm. 
of  PintalU. 
Qod.     A  long  stick  or  switch,  eapeciolly  one  used  for  driving  oxen. 
So  used  also  in  the  north  of  England. 

I  looked  sround  and  sav  where  the  three  had  set  down  OQ  a  log.  f  measured 
the  length  of  the  fool,  and  found  where  they  had  cut  a  Ug  gad.  —  If.  T.  SpirU 
of  Ik*  TinuM,  Oct.,  1818. 

Oal-Boy.     A  girlish  boy. 
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O«l0.     Among  Qie  ladies,  s  state  of  exeitoment;  as,  "Mrs.  A 

was  in  quite  a  gale  on  New  Year's  Day." 

The  ladies,  Itughing  hutrtny,  wen  fut  getting  inta  whst,  In  New  England,  il 
lomctiinea  called  ■  gait.  —  Btvokt,  EaM/ord. 

Q*U.  1.  A  kind  of  low  land  in  Florida.  It  consists  of  a  malted  soil 
of  Tegetable  fibres,  spong;  and  treacherous  to  the  foot,  unpleasant 
as  well  as  dangerous  to  crop.  —  Vignoles,  Florida,  p.  91. 

Romaus  speaks  of  two  kinds  of  these  lands,  "bai/  and  cgprut 
galU."  The  bay  galU  are  properlj  watercourses,  covered  with  a 
spongy  esrth  mixed  with  matted  vegetable  fibres,  dangerous  to  cross, 
and  BO  repkte  with  vitriolic  principles  that  the  water  is  impr^ 
nated  with  acid.  The  cyprat  galls  sre  a  firm,  sandy  soil,  have  no 
vitriolic  toato  in  the  water,  and  are  never  used  for  purposes  of 
planting.  The  cypress  they  produce  is  a  dwarf  kind,  not  fit  for 
use.— JVof.  Hint,  of  Florida  (1776),  p.  31. 

Hr.  S.,  living  near  the  Oclairaba,  while  cmsFing  a  bay  gall,  or  mt  graas,  in 
compaDV  with  hia  ion,  laet  Wednesday,  wu  serinunly  iajnred  br  the  attack  of 
an  alligator.    The  water  in  the  gali  vai  aboat  knee-deep.  —  Enti  Fluriila  paptr. 

2.  (Ger.  qualle.)  A  name  applied  by  the  New  York  children  to 
the  jelly-fishes.  The  meduste,  or  sea-nettles  {Dhicophura),  they  call 
ttinging-galU  (called  also  in  some  parts  of  Kngland  flang-fisket). 
The  OToidal,  phosphorescent  jelly-fishes  (Citnophora)  they  call 
lightning-galls. 
OaUlQlppAi.     An  insect  pest  at  the  South  resembling  a  mosquito,  but 

much  larger. 
To  gallivant.     To  gallant;  to  "  do  the  agreeable."    Hotten  calls  it 
an  old  English  word. — Slang  Die. 

[Maijorie  wu]  gallieimling  with  the  cook  i  —  juiit  wait  until  papa  and  mamma 
come  home,  and  nee  what  they  will  saj  lo  snch  doing*  in  the  houM —  .tfuf  Gatld, 
Marjorit't  Qntil,  p.  13G. 

Scnalor  Seward  in  i/allieatUitig  gayly  about  Europe.  Now  at  Compiigne,  ujing 
■oFi  ihin^  to  the  Empreag  and  studying  de^puligni.  now  [reading  (tie  baiile-Arld  of 
Waterloo,  then  back  at  raris.  and  ao  on,  _  Bmlon  Potl,  Dec.  10,  IBfiS. 

What  buaineai  had  he  to  dirt  and  gnUixant  all  nummer  with  Sally  Kittridgi  7 
Mri.  B.  B.  Slow,  in  Tht  IndtptndaU,  Feb.  37.  1863. 
Oalloping  Consnmptioii.     A  i^uick  con^iiimption,  or  where  the  disease 
terminates  after  brief  illness.     George  Doughty  having  died  oftera 
short  illness,  the  question  was  asked,  "  Huw  did  it  happen?  " 

'•  Why,"  irplied  the  Squire,  "  the  doctor  «iy»  it '«  a  goBoping  amtimptitm. 
...  He  Bays  it  >  the  quiikeit  ca«e  he  ever  knew.  ...  The  idea  of  a  hllow 
being  at  work  for  me,  and  dying  right  etraigbt  along.  Wby.  it  'i  awfnl  I "  — 
Sabberitiit,  The  Barton  Eiptrimtnt,  p.  76. 
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OnllowB.     Showy;  dashing.    New  York  slang. 
JVoM.    IJay,  70a  're  t  galliagtl,  ■□jhow! 
Lisy.    I  ain't  notbiii'  ebe.  —  A  Glance  at  Kta  Tort, 

On  another  occasion,  Moae  goes  aS  in  raptures  at  the  personal 
appearance  and  many  accompUsbments  of  his  sweetheart,  and  ex- 
claims; — 

Look,  whit  ■  ^w  walk  «he'i  goll  I've  rtrong  gm^Jtioiu  I'll  have  [o  g«t 
tiling  to  her  one  o(  theH  dayi. 

OallowsM.     Suspenders.     So  called  in  some  parte  of  England. 

Hia  akilla  [pantaloons}  were  tnpported  b^  no  bTBc«B  or  juRduki,  aod  mttng 
on  hjR  hipa.  —  ifargaret,  p.  9. 

Oaloot.     A  worthless  fellow ;  a  rowdy. 

I  'It  hold  her  Doule  agin  the  bank. 

Till  the  last  ^foot's  ashore. —JuAi*  Bag,  i»Jim  Bludtot. 
It  waan't  ao  when  I  waa  Touag, 

We  uaed  plain  language  then; 
We  didn't  speak  of  ihem  galooU, 

When  meantng  bo}t  or  men.  —  Grandpa'M  SoKlogag. 

Osloabaa.  (Fr.)  Overshoes  worn  before  the  age  of  iudia-rubl*ers,  to 
keep  the  feet  dry.    The  term  was  universal  in  Canada. 

It  is  an  old  English  word,  the  same  as  Galage,  originally  meaning 
a  wooden  sole  fastennl  by  a  strap  to  the  foot  —  Wedgaood,  Elym. 
Die-  "  Galachtoi  Go/ocAe  vndersolynge  of  mannys  fote,"  —  Promp- 
loriam  Parv.  (1440).  In  a  note  to  Way's  ed.  (1S43),  he  says,  "  The 
galache  was  a  sort  of  patten  fastened  to  the  foot  by  cross-latchets, 
and  worn  by  men  as  early  as  the  time  of  Edward  ILL"  Allusion  is 
made  to  it  by  Chaucer;  — 

Ne  were  vortfav  lo  onbocle  his  gahchc.  —  Sqairt'i  Talt,  10.  869. 

Oam.     (Ang.-Sax.  gemana.)     A  social  visit.     A  sea-faring  t«rm. 

When  (wo  whalen  meet  in  any  of  the  whaling-grounds,  it  is  uaoal  to  have  a 
^■1,  or  moCual  visit,  for  the  purpose  of  interchanging  the  latest  newt,  comparing 
reckoning,  discussine  Ihe  prospect  of  whales,  and  enjojing  a  general  chll-chat. — 
BnyiHt:   WhaUng  Cruitf.  p.  76. 

Oambrel.  A  hipped  roof  to  a  house;  so  called  from  its  resemblance 
to  the  hind  leg  of  a  horse,  which  by  farriers  is  termed  a  gambrel. 

Here  and  there  wan  a  house  in  the  then  new  a)f  le,  IhRe-comered,  with  gam- 
bnUtd  roof  and  dormer  windows —  ilargarti,  p.  33. 

Qandw-Party.     A  social  gathering  of  men  only, 

Qandar-FnllliiK  A  brutal  species  of  amusement  practised  in  England 
as  well  as  in  Nova  Scotia.  It  is  also  known  at  the  South.  We  quote 
Judge  Halibnrton's  account  of  it  from  the  "  Sayings  and  Doings  of 
Sam  Slick:  "  — 
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"Butdeacribc  th.it  ffandtr-paiUiig." 

"  Well,  1  'II  tell  you  haw  it  it,"  uJs  I.  "  Pint  ind  foremoat,  ■  ring-iotd  i* 
fomied,  like  ■  rnnall  nce-coune;  then  two  gnat  tang  poati  is  fixed  into  the 
ground,  one  on  each  tide  af  the  road,  end  ■  rope  made  tkit  bj  the  eendi  to  each 
post,  leavin'  Ihe  middle  of  the  rape  to  hiDg  loose  la  ■  curve.  Well,  then  thejr 
take  a  gander  and  pick  his  breast  as  clean  as  a  baby's,  and  (hen  girase  it  moat 
beautiful  ali  the  way  from  the  breast  to  the  head,  till  it  becomes  as  slippeij-  as  a 
auaped  eel.  Then  ifiey  tie  both  his  legs  together  with  a  strong  piece  ol  cord,  of 
the  eiie  of  a  halyard,  and  hang  him  by  Ihe  feel  to  [he  middle  of  the  swingin' 
rope,  with  hit  head  downward.  Ail  the  fouugiten,  all  round  the  country,  come 
to  see  the  sport,  mounted  a-hor»eback. 

"Well,  the  owner  of  the  gooH  goes  round  with  his  hat,  and  gets  so  much  a-piecc 
la  it  fh>m  every  one  that  enters  for  (he  '  PaUin' ; '  and  when  all  have  entered, 
they  bring  their  horses  in  a  line,  one  arter  another,  and  at*  i^f,  words,  '  Go 
a-head  '. '  off  they  set,  as  hard  as  they  can  split;  and  as  they  pata  DndcT  the 
goDK,  make  a  grab  at  him,  and  whoever  carriea  off  the  head  wins. 

"  Welt,  the  gooae  dodges  hit  head  and  flapa  hit  winga,  andawinga  about  so,  it 
ain't  no  eagy  matter  (o  clutch  his  neck;  and,  when  you  do,  il'ssogreasay,  it  tllpa 
right  through  the  fingera  like  nulhin.'  3omelimea  it  lakea  to  long,  that  the 
horaea  are  fairly  beat  out,  and  can't  scarcely  raise  a  gallop;  and  then  a  man 
tlands  by  (he  poat  with  a  heavy-loaded  whip,  tolaah  'em  on,  so  Ibat  they  mayn't 
ttaad  under  the  gooae,  which  ain't  fair.  The  whoopin'.  and  hollerin',  and 
scieamin',  and  betdn',  and  excitement,  bealaall;  thereain'l  hardly  noaponnqnal 
to  il.     It  is  great  fun  to  oil  rxcrjit  lit  pwr  gooKS-gnmltr." 

To  giuige.  (Spaa,  ganeho,  a  hook,  a  erook.)  To  attach  a  hook  to  a 
line  or  anell. 

Ghtp.  1.  This  pure  English  word  is  uned  properly  of  an f  breach  of 
continuity,  as  of  the  line  of  a  Ban's  edge,  or  of  the  line  of  a  moun- 
tain, as  projected  on  the  horizon.  Hence  it  is  applied  to  such  open- 
ings ill  a  mountain  aa  are  made  by  a  river,  or  even  a  high  road. 
Tliug  the  VVater-Gnp;  and,  in  Vii^inia,  Brown's  Gap,  Rockfish 
Gap,  &c. 

2.  An  opening  in  a  fence,  A  Slip  Gap  is  a  place  provided  in  a 
fence,  where  the  bars  may  be  slipped  aside  and  let  dowD. 

Ou- ;  also  AUigator  Oar.  {Belone  Iruncala.)  A  species  of  pike  found 
in  the  Southern  rivers.  It  grows  to  a  large  size,  and  has  been 
known  to  fight  with  the  alligator. 

At  least  three  species  of  this  fish  are  fonnd  in  our  Western  riven: 
the  Duek's-bill  Gar,  and  tlie  Ohio,  or  common  ffar. 

Oardan  City.     Chicago.     So  called  from  the  number  of  its  gardens. 

0«rdeii  Spot.  A  term  applied  to  the  rich  Silurian  limestone  re^D 
in  Kentucky  and  Tennessee. 

So  characteri'tii;  are  Ihe  agriculiural  peculiBritics  stamped  upon  the  aoifaeeot 
every  countv,  that  it  has  given  rise  to  thai  generally  recognited  division  of  the 
State  kaowii  as  the  "  Blue  Grass  "  county  of  Senlncky,  justly  celebrated  for  its 
fertility  and  conaequent  wealth.    The  unbroken  tracta  lying  towarda  tha  laaada 


tf  lh«  (tmnuare  indeed  the  "  Gardtn  BpoU"  oT  the  Stale.  We  even  hear  tha 
inhtbiljiiiU  d(  thia  p*rt  of  Kentnckj  frequentlj  iljled  "Bloe-grui  men"  ia 
CDntndistinction  to  the  "Hoantain  men,"  resident!  of  the  adjacent  bill  and 
mountain  coantrj-.  —  Oatn'i  Gtotogy  of  Kentucky. 

Qumentnue.     Dress. 

The  "New  York  Tribune,"  Sept.  28,  1S76,  in  criticismg  the 
statue  of  W.  U.  Seward,  says  :  — 

r  tbt  other  without  >  (hortcning 
ill  the  gamtnlurt. 

Qttnil«htt«.  In  law,  one  in  whose  haiicU  the  property  of  another  has 
been  attached  in  &  suit  ^^in^t  the  tatter  by  a  third  person,  and 
who  is  garnished  or  warned  of  the  proceedingn,  and  has  notice  of 
what  is  required  of  him  in  reference  to  it;  a  trustee.  —  BurrilVt  Law 
Diet. 

I  hold  in  mj  handa  tot  collection  a  judgment  againxt  the  pastor  of  a  large  dtj 
rharch.  Shall  the  execution  be  pablished  for  sale  in  his  city  papers?  Shall  hie 
chaTch  tmatees  be  ganuJiefA. 

flaniaon.  At  the  West,  the  term  is  oftener  applied  to  the  post  itself 
than  to  those  who  hold  it.  Thus  old,  empty,  and  deserted  forts, 
those  that  have  been  actually  abandoned  and  are  devoted  to  decay, 
ore  almost  universally  styled  the  "  garrisont,"  even  though  a  soldier 
bod  not  put  a  foot  in  them  for  a  quarter  of  a  century.  — J.  Fenv- 

QatorOfttfl.  (Dutch,  <7ar,ahole,  gap.)  A  narrow  passage;  a  strait.  A 
term  applied  to  several  places  in  the  vicinity  of  New  York,  as  Bar- 
negat  and  Hellgate  (formerly  Ilelle-gnt).  As  respects  this  latter 
name,  Mr.  Irving,  in  a  note  to  his  "  Knickerbocker  "  (chap,  iv.), 
remarks  :  — 

Certain  mealj-monthed  men  of  aqueamish  consciencea.  who  are  loath  to  give 
the  devil  his  dae,  have  softened  the  above  Fharaclerislic  name  to  //HrJ-gate,  for- 
toolh!  i^i  those  talte  care  how  they  venture  into  the  Gate,  or  they  may  he 
hurled  into  the  Pot  befon  they  an  awarenf  it.  The  name  of  thin  ntrait,  as  given 
by  our  author,  is  supported  by  the  map  in  Vander  Doiick's  History  published  m 
18&G,  -  by  Ogilvy'sUietor?  of  America,  IGTI, —as  also  by  a  journal  still  extant, 
written  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  to  he  found  in  Hazard's  State  Papers. 
And  an  old  MS.  writlea  in  French,  speaking  of  various  alterations  in  names 
about  this  city,  observes,  "De  HeUt-gnl,  Trou  d'bnfer,  its  ont  fait  IttU-gate, 
Porte  d'Enfer." 
Oite  City.  Keokuk,  Iowa,  at  the  foot  of  the  lower  rapids  of  the 
Mississippi,  the  natural  head  of  navigation. 

To  (atlier.  (Pron.  gethtr.')  Universally  used  in  the  West  for  to  tak« 
up;  as,  "  I  gatkerai  »  sljck." 
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To  gaum.  To  amear.  "  Put  tlie  child's  apron  on,  and  don't  let  bet 
gaum  herself  all  over  witb  molasses."     Local  in  England. 

ChiTel.  1.  A  small  mallet  u>«d  by  a  chairman  or  presiding  officer  to 
attract  attention  and  preaerre  order.  It  is  used  by  our  legislative 
bodies,  but  originated,  probably,  with  the  Free-Masons.  Mr.  Paton 
says,  "The  name  of  gavet  is  derived  from  the  German  gip/d,  a  peak, 
from  which  also  comes  the  same  term  applied  to  the  end  of  a  house, 
the  gavel  or  gable,  running  up  to  a  point  at  the  summit,  the  form  in 
the  one  case  and  in  the  other  being  somewhat  similar."  —  Free- 
MoMonry,  tit  Stpnbolum,  &c.  (Lond.,  1873). 

In  describing  scenes  at  the  New  York  Stock  Eichaaga,  Mr. 
Uedbery  says :  — 

The  roar  from  the  eock-pil  rolls  up  danser  and  denMT.  Hie  PretidenI  pliei 
bia  gavel,  Ihe  AHialant  SecreUriei  Kntch  icroiui  the  piper,  regiBleiing  bids  ■nd 
often.  —Mm  and  Aft/Uiriu  of  Wall  Strttl,  p.  SO. 

3.  (Fr,  javelle.)  A  quantity  of  grain  sufficient  to  make  a  sheaf. 
This  old  word,  which  is  in  u-ie  in  the  east  of  England,  is  now  very 
frequently  employed  in  describing  the  operation  of  Ameri(»n  reap- 
ing niacliines. 

Oawolcus.  A  dolt.  Analogous  to  the  English  gaak  and  gatKian,  a 
fool,  a  simpleton. 

Oemlny.     See  Jiminy. 

Oeneial  Asaambly.  A  representative  body  having  legislative  powers, 
and  authorbed  to  enact  laws  in  behalf  of  some  community,  church, 
or  Stat«.  —  Worcester. 

Oeneral  Court.  The  legal  name  of  the  two  legislative  bodies  of 
Massachusetts. 

Q«naral  Treat.  A  general  treat  is  a  treat  of  a  glass  of  liquor  given  by 
a  person  in  a  tavern  to  the  whole  company  present. 

I  nearly  got  mjwlf  into  ■  difficult}'  irilb  my  aew  icqiuliiUncea  bj  banding 
the  landlord  a  thare  of  the  reckoning,  (or  having  presumed  to  pay  a  part  of  a 

gtntrrU  treat  wbile  laboring  under  Ihe  diequaliflcation  of  being  ■  itnnger 

Hoffma»,  p.  an. 

a«nt.    1.  For  genteel. 

l*w  you,  uis  «be,  il'i  right  gnt,  do  yon  lake  it,  — 'tis  dreadful!  prettv.— 
Mad.  Knight  I  Jimraal  (1701),  p.  W. 

2.  An  abbreviation  for  gentleman. 
0«atil«i.    The  name  given  by  the  Mormons  to  all  who  are  not  of 

their  faith. 
Oantleman.     Properly,  this  word  should  be  applied  to  men  of  educv 

tion  and  good-breeding  of  evei;  occopatioui  but,  like  lady,  is  used 
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indiscriminatel^r.  It  is  applied  to  men  of  ereiy  grade  and  eveiy 
coUing.  Postmasters,  in  advertising  letters,  say,  "  Gentlemen's 
List,"  "Ladies'  List." 

A  straDger  arriving  at  a  hotel  tells  a  waiter  he  wants  his  boots 
blacked.     The  waiter  calls  out  to  a  negro  boot-black. 

"I  say,  Jim,  here's  a  chap  as  wants  a  shine. " 

The  boot-black  advances  to  do  the  job. 

(^WaUtr  U>  (he  ttnmgtr.)    "This  is  the  gentiemao,  sir,  who'll 
give  jou  a  shine." 
Oeotienuui  Tnrkay.     A  turkey  cock.    The  mock  modesty  of  the 
Western  States  requires  that  a  male  turkey  should  be  so  called. 

I  remember,  in  my  younger  d«y»,  to  h»ve  be*n  pul  in  a  aUle  of  bodily  peril  by 
a  pugnacious  ^■'Jcihiii  turkty  who  took  ambragt  at  a  flaming  r«d  and  yelloir 
dik  that  coasliluled  my  apparel,  —  AdcfiUura  of  Captam  Prieil,  p.  111. 

"Thig  i*  a  tough  old  fellnw."  nmarked  a  gentleman  on  board  a  Miaaiarippi 
■Icamboat,  who  waa  endeavoring  to  carve  a  large  turkey. 

"Wall,  I  kind  o'  think  you  'ra  right,  ttrangtr,"  aaid  a  Hootier  oppoail*. 
"  Bnt  I  reckon  il  'a  a  gtUUman  turhty."  ~~  ITutent  Skttdia. 

OeirymaDderiiiB.  Arranging  Uie  politi- 
cal divisions  of  a  State  so  that,  in  an 
election,  one  party  may  obtain  an 
advantage  over  its  opponent,  even  J 
though  the  latter  may  possess  a  n 
jority  of  the  votes  in  the  State.  This  1 
term  came  into  use  in  the  year  1811 
in  Massachusetts,  where,  for  xeveral 
years  previous,  the  Federal  and  Demo- 
cratic parties  stood  nearly  equal.  In 
that  year,  the  Democratic  party, 
having  a  majority  in  the  T>egis1ature, 
determined  so  to  district  the  State  anew,  tiiat  those  sections  which 
gave  a  large  number  of  Federal  votes  might  be  brought  into  one 
district.  To  effect  this  plan,  the  Legislature  divided  counties  in 
opposition  to  the  protests  and  arguments  of  the  Federalists;  and 
those  of  Essex  and  Worcester  were  so  divided  as  to  form  a  Demo- 
cratii:  district  in  each  of  those  Federal  counties,  without  any 
apparent  regard  to  convenience  or  propriety.  The  work  was  sanc- 
tioned, and  became  law  by  the  signature  of  Governor  Gerry.  lie 
probably  had  no  hand  in  the  matter,  yet  he  received  the  most 
severe  costigation  from  the  opposition.  The  result  was  that  tlie 
Democratic  party  tarried  every  thing  before  them  at  the  following 
election,  and  flllsd  everv  office  in  the  State,  although  it  appeared 
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b;  the  Tot»B  returned  that  nearly  two-tbirtU  of  tbe  Totora  were 
Federalista.  Id  Essex  Coanty,  tbe  arrangement  of  the  district  in 
ita  relation  to  the  towns  was  singiilar  and  absurd.  Rossell,  the 
veteran  editor  of  the  "  Uostoo  Ceutinel,"  who  bad  fought  the 
scheme  valiantly,  took  a  map  of  that  county,  ^od  designated  by 
particular  coloring  the  towns  thus  selected,  and  bung  it  on  the  wall 
of  his  editorial  room.  One  day,  Gilbert  Stuart,  the  eminent  punter, 
looked  at  tbe  map  and  said  that  the  towns  which  Russell  hod  thus 
dbtinguisbed  resembled  some  monstrous  animal.  He  took  a  pencil, 
aud  with  a  few  touches  added  what  might  represent  a  head,  wingg, 
claws,  and  tail  "There,"  Stuart  said,  "that  will  do  for  a  sala- 
mander." KusseU,  who  was  busy  with  his  pen,  looked  up  at  the 
hideousfigure,  and  exclaimed,  "Salamander!  Call  it  Gerrymander!" 
The  word  was  isunediately  adopted  into  tbe  political  vocabulary  as 
a  term  of  reproach  to  the  Democratic  Legislature. 

A  band-bill  was  subsequently  issued,  bearing  Stuart's  figure  of 
the  Qerrymander,  folJowed  by  a  natural  and  political  history  of  the 
animal — Bxtehingham's  Specimens  of  Newtpaper  Literature.  Los- 
ing't  Field-Book  of  the  War  0/1812.  p.  210. 

To  get.    To  get  the  better  of.     "  Got  you  there. "     See  To  git. 

To  get  one'a  Back  up.  To  get  excited,  become  enraged.  A  figura- 
tive expression  drawn  from  the  attitude  of  a  cat,  which,  when  angiy, 
raises  up  its  back  as  well  as  its  hair. 

Get  out!  A  New  England  expression,  equivalent  to  fe(  me  a/one.  Also 
used  as  an  expression  of  incredulity. 

To  gAt  Religion.  To  become  pious;  to  experience  religion.  A  teroi 
in  common  use  among  certain  religious  sects. 

SiHDger,  I  can't  bear  to  Ihink  of  the  murder  of  Ch«rley  Birkham  now;  bM, 
when  I  heard  it  the  flnt  time,  it  was  jeat  arler  I  gal  relii/iun.  I  couldn't  help  it, 
I  aware  jest  nigh  on  to  half  la  hour  right  straight  on  eeDd.  —  frcntitr  iindn^ 
N.  r.SpiHloflhtTian. 

Captain  Underhill  killed  hh  neighbor's  wift.  and  got  ha  rtligion  oa  ■  pipe  of 
tobacco.  —  EiUoft  Near  F.nalaad  NIH.,  Vol.  I.  p.  480. 

To  got  rotud.    To  get  the  better  oC,  take  advantage  of  one. 

One  from  the  land  of  cakes  eought  to  gel  ruumi  ■  rigbt  amart  fuikee,  bnl 
coaMn'Cib'mt.  —  RtuHoH,  Li/tin  lilt  Far  Wed,  p.  89. 

To  got  the  Mitten.     To  be  a  rejected  suitor.     See  MUten. 

To  gat  the  Wrong  Fig  by  the  Tail  is  to  make  a  mistake  in  selecting 

a  person  for  any  object.     This  is  also  called  getting  the  wrong  jdh  bj 

the  tar. 
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I  did  not  Mck  the  offica  I  hare  now,  ind  wu  not  >t  tha  meeting  when  I  wm 
elected ;  but  the  Whigs  suppoud  thev  could  by  »me  means  make  me  a  traitor 
tomr  party.  But,  air,  u  the  old  Mving  ig,  they  ^<  the  vrnmgpishs  Iht  taiL  — 
LiUero/ifr.  C.  C.  BeU. 

O'bal.     A  Blang  term  for  ^W,  correspondiag  to  B'hoy,  which  see. 

It  you  would  »ee  the  ffhoii  in  lii«  glory,  —  at  the  lopof  hi»  career,  —in  the  •« 
fiut  ultra  vf  his  mundane  slate, —  you  miut  see  him  lakiDg  a  drive  with  hisj'W 
DDthe  avenue— A^FB  Yorl  in  siica. 

To  Ktba.     To  go  well ;  to  be  acceptable. 

Mr.  Douglas  says  some  people  think  Mr.  Upcoln'a  Inangural  does  not  ^* 

with  the  Chicago  platform.     Well,  what  of  it '/    I  dua't  taj  it  do«e  or  it  doe* 

not;  but,  ir  it  does  Dot,  it  shows  that  Mr.  UdcoIo  has  the  nerve  to  say  what  is 

right,  platfomi  or  oo  platform.  —  N.  T.  Tina. 
To  glgilt.     To  take,  bb  in  a  gig;  to  convey;  to  move  rapidly;  to  gig 

it  or  jig  it.     New  England. 

He  nearly  like  to  have  got  her  eat  up  by  sharks,  by  giggiling  her  off  Id  the 
boat  out  to  tea.  when  she  waru't  more'atline  yean  old.  — Mrt.  B.  B.  StoaiiK 
Thr  IndtptndaU,  Feb.  37, 1882. 

OUead  Fir.     See  BaUam  Fir. 

GHIlT-Fiowei.    A  variety  of  apple.    New  England. 

Olmbal-jaired  or  Jlmber-jairad.    One  whose  lower  jaw  is  loose  attd 

ptojectiug. 
Oimpy.    Sprightly,  active;  as,  "  a  gimpg  horse."    Forby  notices  the 

adjective  gimp,  meaning  nice,  spruce,  as  provincial  in  England. 
Qln  and  TiAj.     Neatly  dressed;  spruce. 

What  women  happened  to  be  (here  were  very  i/ia  and  tidy  in  the  work  of  their 

own  hands,  which  made  them  look  temptiDg  in  the  eyes  of  us  foresters.  —  ITeit- 

orer  Faptrt,  p.  119. 

Din  Mill.     A  tippling  shop. 

To  girdle.  In  America,  to  make  a  cii«tilar  incision,  like  a  belt, 
through  the  bark  and  albumum  of  a  tree  to  kill  it.  —  Webster. 
Settlers  io  new  cotintries  often  adopt  this  method  to  clear  their 
land;  for  when  the  trees  are  dead  they  set  thero  on  fire,  and  thus 
save  themselves  the  trouble  of  chopping  them  down  with  the  axe. 
The  place  so  cleared  is  thence  called  a  girilling. 

Thebarkofa  tree  being  cut  round  its  whole  circumference,  the  tree  dies.  This 
operatioD  is  called  ^'rd/inff.  —  ^endnJ/'t  rranZi  [I80T),  Vol.  I.  p.  !]9. 

The  emigiants  purchase  a  lot  or  two  of  government  laDd,  build  a  log-house, 
fence  a  dozen  acres  or  so,  plough  half  of  them,  j/irdlt  the  trees,  and  then  sell 
ooltoanewcomer.  — Jfi-».  Oann.  Foral  Li/e,  Yo].  I. 
fflrdling.     A  place  where  the  treea  are  girdled.     See  the  preceding 

Warn.    S^rit.     '■Iknock'dall  the  ^itm  out  of  him." 
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Olat.  The  main  point  of  a  qaeRtion  or  action;  that  on  whidi  it  liM 
or  tuTDB.  —  Jamitton.     A  word  introduced  from  tlie  language  of  law 

CHt.  A  favorite  Western  vulgariBm  for  "go  "or  "go  ahead,"  "more 
OD,"  leave  quickly,  equivale&t  to  "  go  it,"  of  which  it  may  be  a 
contraction.  It  is  the  invariable  word  by  which  the  hero  of  the 
whip  and  lines  startR  hia  team,  and  they  underatand  it  well.  "  Yon 
git,"  Bays  Mr.  McClure,  >■  is  the  most  emphatic  notice  that  can  be 
given  to  any  lackless  chap  to  leave  the  room,  or  to  escape  a  k- 

Tbe  drivrr  Anally  moanMd  bi>  box  witb  \  coolneu  tlut  iliowcd  him  to  be  ptF- 
feet  muter  of  hia  Bitiutiea ;  and,  ■■  be  jelled  to  them  [hia  bono]  to  ^'l,  hii  keen 
■Ilk  cncker  flubed  aboat  their  Banka  tUI  all  atarted  on  a  niD.  —  Rm^  Ifomt- 
laiiu,  p.  U9. 

In  describing  the  musing  of  a  teamster,  in  his  California  jour- 
neys. Boss  Browne  thus  gives  the  outburst  of  the  feelings  of  the 

"No.  I  can't  fbrget  her;  "  and,  with  an  audible  wb,  fa<  atarted  aa  if  in  *  Inoo*, 
and,  awinging  bia  wbip,  yelled  out  at  the  muUi  vilh  ungavemable  fury,  "  Ton 
git,  dad  bum  you  I  What  d  'ye  itand  flopping- yei  earn  for?  Git!  —  AdrtiUmt* 
m  [Ac  Apacht  CtMiUiy,  p.  bO. 

Gil  up  and  git  means  to  ^t  out  of  the  way  as  soon  as  possible. 

Oh,  white  [ulka,  your  attentinn  pray,  a  aong  I'll  aing  foryoti; 

To  pleaaa  my  trienda  is  m'y  delight,  when  together  they  are  met; 
1  '11  tell  them  in  my  aong  t04iight  how  "  to  gtl  lip  and  gtt." 

Comic  a<mg. 
An  infantry  captain  belonging  to  one  of  the  Tennessee  regiments, 
at  Cumberland  Gap,  .  .  .  hod  hia  men  in  two  ranks,  and  wished  to 
(diange  them  from  that  iuto  four  ranks.  Either  not  knowing  or 
forgetting  the  usual  command,  he  called  out,  much  to  the  amuse- 
ment of  the  bystanders:  — 

Company  I  from  two  itrings  to  four  atringa,  —  git  I  —  Barptr't  Mag.,  JniM, 
1864,  p.  140. 

This  remarkable  expression  has  even  found  its  way  into  our 

legislative  halls,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  report  of  the  Senate 

proceedings  of  tlie  General  Assembly  of  Rhode  Island  of  March  11, 

1877:  — 

Mr.  Ijipham,  of  Providence,  called  np  bia  reiolution  to  adjourn  to  meet  accont- 

Ing  to  law,  March  23.     Mr.  V hoped  no  action  would  be  Uken.    The  Aiwem- 

bly,  he  uid,  can  fii  no  day.     We  nitiat  do  what  there  ia  to  dn,  and  then  we  can 
gtt  tip  and  gtt.  —  Prwidftice  Journal. 

In  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  they  say,  "  Git  np  and  dust." 
So  git  to  go.    To  be  permitted.    Pennsylvania.     "  You  didnt  git  to 
go."     "No,  I  didn't  git." 
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OiT«n  Nmbo.  The  Chrutun  name,  or  name  that  is  given  to  a  person, 
to  distingaish  it  from  the  lumame,  which  is  not  given,  but  inher- 
ited. Cobb«tt  calls  it  a  Scotticism.  It  was  probably  introduced  by 
the  Poritana  instead  of  "Saint's  name"  or  "Christian  name." 
Its  origin  is  pliuDly  from  the  Catechism:  "  Q.  Who  gave  you  this 
name?     A.  My  sponsors  in  baptism." 

To  give  onL    To  desist;  to  give  over;  to  become  taint;  to  fail. 

T«,  coflee,  mi  ciothiog  an  nearly  exhaottad,  or  have,  aa  the  Amerion  phiu* 
hu  it,  "givt*  oni  "  becauH  then  t>  nana  tagivs  out  at  all,  — London  Tina, 
gtu>ltd  i»  2f.  T.  Tnbiat,  Oct  10,  1881. 

Olvy.  A  twin  applied  to  tobacco  leaves,  in  a  certain  condition  of 
their  preparation  [or  market.     Yielding,  pliable. 

OliBBid-SIutd.  In  North  Carolina,  the  name  by  which  alewivei  are 
known.  (Chaiotini$  ettipticui.  Eirtlaud.)  A  fish  of  the  Ohio, 
common  in  the  Cincinnati  markets.  So  called  because  "it  poa- 
seeses  a  muscular  stomach  which  ruembles  the  gizzard  of  a  goUinar 
ceous  fowl." 

CHad«.     In  New  England,  smooth  ice;  fflare  ice. 

OladM.  Everglades;  tracta  of  land  at  the  South  covered  with  water 
and  grass.  So  called  in  Maryland,  where  they  are  divided  into  wet 
and  dry  glade*.     The  term  is  also  used  in  Virginia. 

O  lane.  Go  along.  Universal  among  coachmen,  aa  well  aa  among 
gentlemen  who  hold  the  '*  ribbons. " 

"  Git  np,  then  I  G  'long."  The  long  whipawnng  nHind  and  cracked  thraat- 
eninglj  orar  the  haoochea  of  bis  leaden,  making  them  Maitaa  the  coach  lumed 
a  comer.  —  Egglalon,  MyMry  of  MetnipoliimUe,  p.  14. 

Olare  loe.  Smooth  and  transparent  ice.  Newly  frozen  ice  is  gener- 
ally giart;  i.  e.,  it  has  a  glassy  surface. 

To  gUmpsa.    To  get  a  glimpse  of;  as,  "  I  barely  glimpttd  him." 

To  glorify.     To  boast i  to  brag;  to  be  elated. 

hurt  mvaeir,  befon  I  can  determine  whether  I  'd  belter  glorify  i^ver  It  much  or 
Dot.  —  CJocHMali  OoMtU,  April,  1S8I. 

<Mnt.     A  thick  wooden  wedge  used  in  splitting  blocks.  —  HaUivxll. 

So  also  in  New  England. 
Oo.     "  Make  a  po  of  it,"  i.  e.  make  it  succeed. 
To  (o.     To  toate.     "  Don't  that  go  good?  " 
To  go  a  Cmlae.     To  take  a  ride  or  walk.     An  expression  borrowed 

from  the  sea,  much  osed  in  some  of  the  seaports  of  New  England, 

and  particularly  in  Nantucket. 
To  go  ahaad.     To  go  forward,  proceed.     A  seaman's  phrase,  which 

has  got  into  very  common  use. 
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I  wM  tired  out  uid  wuitiHi  a  dsj-  id  reet;  but,  my  fw»  being  tamed  lowudi 

Wishin{(loQ,  I  thought  I  had  better  go  ahund.  —  Crockett,  Tour  down  ICatt,  p.  101. 

We  ilip  on  ■  pair  of  India  rubber  boots,  genuine  and  impenetrable,  and  go 
ekead  withoiUftu.  —  f/.  Y.  Cain.  Adetrlutr. 

The  apecinc  inttruclions  to  conquer  and  hold  California  were  iMued  to  Commo- 
don  Sloat,  by  Ur.  Bancnift,  an  the  13th  of  July,  Kt6.  I>revioui<  to  thii,  how- 
ever, he  bad  been  aOitiallj'  iiolifled  that  war  existed,  and  brieHy  iii>tnicled  to 
"go  ahtml."  —  Ibid.,  June  13. 

My  dear  hearer*,  the  good  work  Bhall  go  on.    I  will  preach  in  spile  of  Old 

Nick;  tile  Bleam  is  up,  and  I  will  go  ahtad.    Backed  by  nuund  d.-ctrines,  I  will 

aquare  off  lo  op|x)si1iDn,  —  tlioiit  fullv,  —  take  a  hug  with  etn,  —  upxet  infidelity,  — 

lick  Satan  out  of  the  laud,  and  kidnap  his  imps. —  Dou'4  Stnaoiu,  Vol.  III.  p.  IT. 

Oo-«liead.     Rapidly  adrLknciiig,  progressive. 

In  our  opinion,  which  we  cipreaa,  of  counte,  with  our  wonted  anil  characttF- 
Iitic  diffidence,  America  is  a  da'liing,  go-aheail.  t,nil  highly  progressive  country, 
gii-ing  by  her  institutions  and  enonno upgrowth  the  solution  of  the  greatest  politi- 
cal problem  In  the  worid.  —  TktiPiilad.)PrM,July»i,  1868. 

Oo-ahaadatlTeneas.    Spirit  of  progress,  prc^ressiveness. 

The  "  Merchant's  Magaiine  "  juttly  thinks  Ihat,  la  Che  present  complication  of 
Eurojiean  difficulties,  a  favorable  opportunity  opens  for  the  natural  octhity  aud 
go-aheadatirtnea  of  our  American  busiiieu  men.  —  N.  Y.  Timet,  May  IT,  ISiS. 

Virginia  City,  Monlana,  is  but  little  over  [wo  yuan  old.  but  it  boasti  of  iU 
papulation  of  seven  thousand,  and  nf  mare  solid  men,  more  capital,  more  hand- 
■ome  and  well-lillcd  stores,  inure  faft  boys  and  frail  women,  mure  Bubstanee  and 
pretence,  more  virtue  and  vice,  more  preacliers  and  groggeries,  and  mora  go- 
ahradatirtnta  generally,  Ihsu  any  other  city  in  the  mountain  miuiug  regions.  — 
ifcCluri,  SMky  iluuiUaini,  p.  285. 

To  go  back  OD  ono  u  to  abandnn  one,  or  one's  cause;  to  turn  agunst 
oue;  to  expose,  to  retrace,  obliterate,  antiul. 

The  newspaper  belief  that  Vunderbilt  never  ffott  back  on  hit  fricDda  ia  not 
generally  assumed  as  truthflil  by  broken.  ~  JfafAsrjr,  Jftn  aitd  Hgitcria  of 
Wall  Sirtti,  p.  1S9. 

Wc  wcro  somewhat  russured  wben  it  was  announced  that  our  noble  Chief 
Magistrate  had  telegrajihed  to  our  Minister  at  the  Court  of  St.  Janiea  that  he  wa* 
not  "  gi'ini/  b-ict  on  Aim."  but  our  apprehensions  for  his  safely  were  nut  entirely 
quieted  uniil  we  learned  that  he  was  safe  on  the  "  Abyssinia  "  on  his  return.  — 
jV.  r.  Triiun/. 

The  proprietor  of  the  "  New  York  Herttld  "  having  reduced  its 
price,  while  some  of  its  agenti  failed  to  do  so:  — 

A  good  many  patrons  iptnl  bnfk  on  (be  paper  this  morning,  as  tbeir  silent  pro- 
test against  the  swindle.  — JVrw  York  Mail,  Oct.  21,  18T6. 
If  a  man  was  in  trouble.  Fisk  helped  him  along, 

To  drive  the  grim  wolf  fn.in  the  door: 
He  strove  to  do  right,  [hough  he  may  have  done  wrong. 
But  he  never  io*ri<  tuck  on  the  poor.  —  Wtilun,  Simgt. 

Tou'vealwaysbeenfair  and  square  with  me.  Muff  Potter,  and  I '[  ^ii  Hiiilwi 

on  you.    That's  as  fair  as  a  man  can  say.  —  Mark  Taaiii,  Tom  Saieftr,  p.  M. 
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Mr.  W.  H.  Miutin,  a  lawyer  of  New  Tork,  haviDg  sued  the 
WiodsoT  Hotel  CompbDy  of  that  city  for  (GO.OOO,  for  legal  services 
during  two  years,  ilt.  Daly,  couusel  of  the  latter,  said:  — 

I  hare  renived  ■  meuige  from  Ihc  plaintiff  thkt  there  tru  no  use  of  conteeling 
hii  claim  in  thia  action;  that  it  would  Iw  referred  by  the  court  la  a  lawyer:  and 
that  Lawyen  would  aeTir^ia&t  on  each  other.  —N.  Y.  Trilmnt,  Court  Stparl, 
Dm.  31,  IBTB. 

Peavey  uked  him,  "  What  he  [Murphy,  airesled  on  Buapicion  of  killing  Mr. 
Ducomb]  would  do  if  Mrs.  DsKomb  ahould  go  back  un  him."  He  answered 
pminplly,  "  I  can  (ell  ai  much  aa  ahe  can."  —  Repoi-t  0/  Poittmiag  Cate  in  A'eto 

It  leema  more  likely  to  ua  tiiat  within  tea  yeara  Wyoming  will  go  bade  on  her 
woman  luSrage  record  than  that  any  Sute  of  the  Union  will  follow  her  prcaeui 
ex«nip[e.  —  Scriiner'j  Jfaj.,  Vol.  IX. 

Oobblw.     A  male  turkey;  a  turkey  cock. 

It  wai  a  nice  wedilin' ;  aich  raiains  end  oiaogea  and  hama,  flour  doini  and 
chicken  fixing,  and  four  aich  oncommon  big  yobblen  roaaled,  I  never  aead.  — 
ff.  r.  SjiirU  o/Hit  TmtM. 

To  gobble  up.  To  remove  aa  by  swallowing;  to  rout;  to  scatter;  to 
TanqiiiBh.  Much  used  in  the  lEit«  civil  war,  and,  in  somewhat 
modified  applicationB,  is  still  sometimes  used. 

To  so  by.  To  call;  to  stop  at.  Used  in  the  Southern  States. — 
ShenBood's  Georgia.  Mr.  Pickering  says  this  singular  expression  is 
often  used  at  the  South.  '•  Will  you  go  by  and  dine  with  me?  " 
i  «.,  in  passing  my  house  will  you  stop  and  dine?  "Its  origin," 
observes  Mr.  Pickering,  "is  very  natural.  When  a  gentleman  is 
about  riding  a  great  distance  through  that  country,  where  there  are 
few  great  roads  and  the  houses  or  plantations  are  often  two  or  three 
miles  from  them,  a  friend  living  near  his  route  asks  him  to  go  by 
his  plantation  and  dine  or  lodge  with  him." 

Oo-Cart.     A  hand-cart. 

To  CO  for.  1.  To  be  iu  favor  of.  Thus,  "  I  go  for  peace  with  Mex- 
ico," means  I  am  in  favor  of  peace  with  Mexico,  or,  as  an  English- 
man would  say,  I  am  for  peace  with  Mexico.  This  vulgar  idiom  is 
greatly  affected  by  political  and  other  public  speakers,  who  ought 
to  be  the  guardians  of  the  purity  of  the  language,  instead  of  its 
most  indefatigable  corrupters.  In  the  following  extract  from  a 
so-called  religious  paper,  the  reader  of  correct  taste  and  feeling 
will  hardly  know  which  to  admire  most,  the  sentiment  or  the  lan- 
guage:— 

Will  Mr.  Greeley  uy  that  ha  or  any  other  citizen  has  the  right  to  oppose  "the 
eoantry,'"  — that  la,  ila  lawi, —whenever  he  or  they  ahall  chooae  to  proDOUDca 
them  "wrong"?    Weiay,  ^ylM- your  coontfy,  —  right,  u  she  may  baia  •onw 
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Uiiugi,  —  wrong,  *i  shs  Is,  pcrliipa,  in  otfain  \  but  whMher  right  or  wrmig,  or 
right  and  nrrong  (which  it  alwaji  neam  the  truth  in  all  her  pncaeduigi),  (till, 
gojbr  ^'Dur  countij.  —  Go^nl  Biaauir. 

2.  To  decide  in  favor  of  ii  another  acceptation  in  which  this 
phrase  is  often  used,  especially  in  stating  for  which  man  or  measure 
any  particular 'Bection  of  the  country  haa  decided;  as,  "Ohio  has 
gont/or  Clay,"  "  Louisiana  has  ^one /or  the  annexation  of  Mexico." 
Or,  still  woi^,   "Ohio  has  gone  Whig,"  "Louiuana  has  gone 
Democratic." 
8.  Go  for  (it),  to  fail;  to  die. 
4.  To  attack.    Southern. 
To  go  In  for.    To  advocate,  be  in  favor  of. 

We  go  in/nr  ill  the  postage  reduction  Praiident  Taylor  neomiiMnda.  —  X.  Y. 
Tnbmt,  Dec  S6,  1849. 
Oolug.     Travelling;  as,  "  The  ^in^  is  bad,  owing  to  the  deep  snow 

in  the  roads." 
To  go  It.     To  undertake  a  thing;  to  go  at  it;  to  succeed  in  a  thing, 
go  through  it;  to  be  earnestly  engaged  in. 

An  anecdote  is  related  of  a  card  of  invitation  which  read,  "  Come 
at  seven  and  go  at  eleven,"  and  which  was  altered  by  a  wag  by  tha 
insertion  of  the  word  "  it ''  after  go. 

Hartford  in  gelling  to  be  quite  a  Hnnation  clly,  going  it  over  evgij  novelty, 
"ascraij  a»  a  bed-bug."  — r*(  WiniUd  ffirald,  OQt.  i6,  1861, 
To  so  It  alone.     In   euchre,   one   of   two  partners   can,    in   various 
cases,  play  single-handed  against  the  combined  hands  of  his  adver- 
saries, the  other  partner  simply  standing  neutral  and  not  playing. 
In  this,  a  complete  success  or  f^lure  scores  double.    This  operation 
is  called  "  going  it  alone,"  and  is  often  used  of  any  venture  where 
no  aid  is  asked  or  needed. 
To  go  It  blind.    To  accede  to  any  object  wilbout  due  conuderation. 
An  expression  derived  from  the  game  of  "Poker,"  where  the 
player  has  the  privilege,  before  seeing  his  hand,  of  blinding  a  stake, 
1.  e.  betting  ou  the  chances,  so  that,  unless  the  others  3et  his  blind 
(by  doubliug  the  bet),  he  wins  the  (inr«.     So,  go  it  blind  means  to 
ruo  all  rinks,  with  the  chance  of  profiting  from  the  risk. 

t  know  that  hi  Washington  I  am  incnmpnhenf  Ible.  bccauH  at  the  outwl;  of  the 
war  I  would  not  go  I'l  blind,  and  rush  headlong  inlo  a  war  unprepared  and  with 
an  utter  ignorance  oi  ill  extent  and  purpose.  —  Giatrai  Sherman'i  Mtmoin, 
Vol.  I.  p.  B42. 

Iknow  whatIaniat,anddaa't^t(UtiKf.  — 5.  ;Sfiat,  Human  yalur*,  p.  IB. 

To  go  it  atrong.    To  act  vigorously;  to  advocate  energetically;  to  live 


Pntldaat  Folk  In  hi<  mnuga  yott  il  ilnnff  tor  Ui*  Sob-Tnianry.  —  N.  T. 
TrUurnt. 
Tha  Statu  bu  of  Uta  yean  retuied  to  Uka  any  part  of  the  book  plunder,  bat 
il  «n»y  on  tbe  mileags.  — i«H«r»/n™  WatliingtDn,  JV.  T.  Com. 


I  woold  ba*«  you  undersund,  my  dtu  heirera,  tbat  I  hmvi  no  objection  lo 
UDia  of  the  mm  and  daoghleri  of  the  urth  going  it  while  they  ue  young,  ptth 
Tided  tbey  daa'tj/o  it  loe  linmg.  —  Dow'i  5enn«f,  Vol.  I.  p.  1TB. 
A  regular,  irregular  life, 

BeD  Balmy  lived  along. 

And  nighlJy  did  he  go  it  hard. 

And  weekly  went  ii  ttrtmg, 

Baaad,  A  Llftiid  o/Broadmiil. 

To  go  It  while  ycni  'ra  joodb-    To  enjoy  one's  self;  to  hare  a  good 
time. 

In  speaking  of  the  "  Genteel,  Fine,  Old  Negro,"  the  song  eaya; 

He  had  1  good  old  banjo,  —  to  well  he  kept  U  alrung; 
He  nied  to  play  that  good  old  tune  of"  Go  il  whilt  you're  jfoungi" 
He  played  eo  long,  an'  played  id  loud,  he  scared  the  pig*  and  goali, 
Becauaa  he  took  a  pint  of  yeait  to  raiae  the  highest  note*.  a 

Negro  itttoditt.     C^.fV 
To  go  It  with  >  IiOoa«na*«  U  to  act  in  an  unreBtTained,  rasb,  head-  Q^  ■,  ,,1  ft,y 
strong  manner.     See  Lo<aent*t.     So  also  "  to  go  it  with  ft  ruth."        jK   .j,  ^.j 
Oold«ii-Rod.    {Gf>o.\a  Sotidago.}    A  tallplant  bearingyellowflowera;  ,<iA^V  I 
very  common.  o-  L-i.a,**« 

OollaUon.    "By  golUtionI"    "O  gollation!"    "Gollation  large."     , 

" Collation  mean."    Derived  from  Golly.  f^rur*^. 

OoUtI    Used  euphemistically  for  "GodI"    Chiefly  by  Negroes  in     \jj,jJa 
■wearing.  Ifj^JT 

I  went  down  to  the  ipring  branch  one  morning  to  •rub.     I  looked  into  the  V* 

w««r,  and  I  aeen  the  ahudow  of  my  face.    Great  GMy  !  how  I  run  back,  hollerin'       *"■  ^"^ 
formammy  every  jump.  —  Widoic  Bagh/'t  Hiaband.  V'l\jJL»* 

Ofimbo  or  Onmbo.    1.  The  Southern  name  for  what  is  called,  at  the       l-Cu*. 
North,  Okra,  the  pod  of  the  Hibitciu  eiculenliu.    The  term  U  some- 
times heard  in  New  England. 

2.  In  the  Southern  States,  a  soup  in  wliich  tiiis  plant  enters  largely 
aa  an  ingredient. 
Oondola.    A  flat-bottomed  boot  or  scow  formerly  used  in  New  Eng- 
land. —  Pickering. 

In  Pennaylvania  and  Maryland,  this  word  is  spelled  as  well  as 
pronounced  gundalo  or  gundelow.  A  friend  informs  me  he  has  also 
heard  it  in  Massachnsetbi.    Comp.  Cupula. 
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Oone  Case.  When  &  m&n  is  used  up,  it  is  sud  to  be  A  gone  com  with 
him.  "  The  BaT-teadar,"  in  his  poem,  describes  &  drunkard,  who 
entered  the  bar-room,  — 

And  sot  himaelf  down  to  tbe  labia 

Wilh  ■  terrible  nomiwf u[  fmce, 
And  >ot  tbere  t  groanln'  npeaUd, 

A  ciUIng  hiiDMlf  ■  gont  out. 

Oon«  CooD.     "  He  's  a  gant  coon,"  ia  a  Western  phrase,  meaning 

that  a  man  ia  past  recovery,  that  his  case  is  hopeless. 

Bill  Tu  never  one  niinit  DQwatched,  awike  or  uleep;  he  wun't  allowed  to 
■peak,  altbough  be  waa  fed  and  not  abiued,  and  be  'd  prettj  much  made  up  hia 
mind  that  he  was  a  gone  eoon.  —Spirit  ofUie  Tima. 

Oone  Oooae.  "  It's  a  gone  goose  with  him,"  means  that  he  is  kiat, 
is  past  recovery.  The  phrase  is  a  vulgarism  in  New  England.  In 
New  York,  it  is  said,  "  lie  ^e & gont gander,"  i.e. a  lost  man;  and  in 
the  West,  "  He  's  a  pone  coon." 

If  a  bear  conies  after  you,  Sam,  you  must  be  np  and  doin',  or  It  '■  a  gau  goon 
with  you.  —  San  Slick  in  Enj^iml,  ch.  IB. 

It  may  be  the  doctor  can  da  HiiiitlliinK  far  her,  though  ahe  looks  to  me  as 
though  it  was  a  gone  goOK  with  her.  — iffijar  Daaaing,  p.  ST. 

I've  generally  noticed  it  a  man  begins  to  gape  in  church  at  seventhly  and 
eighthly  in  the  sermon,  it's  a  gont  guott  with  him  before  he  gets  through  the 
tentbly:  from  ibatup  he's  as  dead  sa  adoornaiL  —  Seio  SmtlA,  YatJiee  lAfi. 

The  poor  ((reenhom  who  falh  iuto  tho  clutches  of  the  aharpen  upon  arriving 
in  the  metropoHs  may  rej^ard  himself  as  a  gont  goaUng.  —  Neie  York  paper, 

Oonenaaa.     A  peculiar  sensation  of  wealiness,  or  of  great  depression. 

Qoner.  "  He  's  a  goner,"  means  he  is  lost,  is  past  recovery,  is  utterly 
demolished,  "used  up;"  synonymous  with  gone goate,  gone  coon, 
&C.  So,  in  the  West,  a  bad  debt  is  called  a  goner.  A  Western 
sportsman,  in  pursuit  of  a  deer,  exclaims;  — 

Abe!  my  line  boy  I  yon  are  our  meat!  Put  in  ynur  biggest  licks;  for  yon  Ire 
■  jonfrnaw,  for  eartin!  — ^«ic}'Dnb  5;iin*f  o/*fAe  Timtt. 

"Yes,  but  she  ain't  dead:  and  what 's  more,  she  's  getting  belter  too." 

"All  right,  you  wait  and  see.  She's  a  ^>nrr,  juat  tf  dead  sure  as  Muff 
Potter  >  a  gontr.  That  >  what  the  nigfren  say,  and  they  know  all  about  these 
kind  of  things.  —  ifark  Twain,  Tom  jSnirytr,  p.  OB. 

I  "re  done  my  best  on  Frank  [to  Ptform  him],  but  be  's  a  goner  It  God  don't 
put  in  a  special  band.  —  Habberton,  The  Barton  EiptHnttBt,  p.  131. 

Oone  i^th.  1.  For  hecoine  of.  "  What  is  gone  with  it  or  him  ?  "  for 
"  What  has  become  of  it  or  him  ?  "  — iSheneood'i  Georgia. 

Mr.  Punch,  in  his  '-  Bit  from  the  Mining  Districts,"  thua  usei  the 
expreesion :  — 
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"Hutlu,  whtt' t gatniei'  V  milk?" 
"Gwnltto  the  thild." 

"Dang  tluihUdl    Thee  ahould'K  >  giianlt  to  t'  bull-pup." 
2.  Prospered;  aucceeded;  been. 
Ooney  or  Qonj.     A  grest  gooee,  a  stupid  fellow.     New  England. 
Piorincial  in  Gloacesterahire,  England. 

"How  the  ffOiwjr  swillonad  it  all,  didn't  he  V  "  xid  Mr.  Slick,  with  greil  glee. 
Slidt  in  Engtand,  cb.  21. 

Some  an  'em  irete  fooli  enough  to  believe  the  gonty  ;  thet  '■  a  fact  —  ffrii. 

Formerly,  they  poked  tap-hraded  ffontyi  into  puriiament.  In  play  dummy  i  ot 
into  the  army  and  navy,  the  church,  lad  the  colonial  office.  But  cleTertellova 
the;  kept  for  the  law,  the  "  Times."  ix.  ~  Nnturi  and  Human  Nature,  p.  143. 

Oong-Pnnoh.  An  instmnient  need  by  conductors  and  those  who 
receive  the  fare  in  borae-railroad  cars  and  Dmnibuses,  hj  means  of 
which  a  complete  record  is  kept  of  the  number  of  passengera  who 
pay  their  fare ;  a  bell-punch.     See  Registering  Punch. 

The  royalty  paid  for  use  of  jony^mnrAe*  and  the  money  uted  in  maintaining 
apotlen  would  lie  quite  adequate  to  supply  the  meana  for  rewiTding  tba  fidelity 
of  the  servant Pmidtnct  PrtM, 

The  line  of  horse-cars  ninniagfromNew  York  to  Harlaem  charges 
three  difierent  rated  of  fare,  atxording  to  the  distance  travelled.  In 
these  cars,  the  conducUirs  carry  slips  of  paper  of  various  colors,  each 
for  the  different  rates  charged.  In  order  to  make  the  Hy8t«in  per- 
fectly clear  to  passengers,  Mark  Twain  has  thus  rendered  it  in 

CondiKtor,  when  yon  take  a  fan, 
Punch  in  the  presence  of  the  patftniart ; 
A  bine  trip-allp  for  an  eight  centa  fare ; 
A  half  tri|>4lip  for  ■  six  ccnu  (are ; 
A  pink  trip-alip  lor  a  three  centa  fare; 
Punch  in  the  preaenre  of  the  patttnjare. 

Chonu. 

Punch,  brothers,  punch,  punch  with  car^ 

Punch  in  Che  preaence  of  the  pmttnjart. 

OOBIU.     A  stupid  fellow.     A  student's  modification  of  gonty,  used  in 

some  of  our  colleges,  according  to  Mr.  Hall. 

One  day  [  heard  a  Senior  call  a  (etiow  a  gonnt.  "  Gomit,"  echoed  I,  "  what 
doea  that  mean?"  "Oh,"  eiid  he,  "you're  ■  Fnshmin,  and  don't  under- 
atand.  A  atupid  fellow,  a  dolt,  a  boot- jack,  an  ignonmat,  it  here  called  a  gonia. 
All  Freshmen,"  he  continued  gravel}',  "  are  goniutt."  —  Tht  Dartntoulh,  Vol,  IT. 

p.  lis. 
Ooobar^Orabbata.    In  Georgia  and  Alabama,  backwoods  people. 
'Ooobera.     Peanuts;  ground-peas.     See  PeannTj. 

IS  yon  are  a  theatre-goer  when  in  Chicago  you  may  hare  developed  a  fandneai 
tor  peanata.    Bawan  of  aiking  lor  llieiii  [in  Tezaa]  imder  that  name,  imleaa  jtM 
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want  to  pTOcUim  roancif  *  Tankca.    Call  boldlj  for  goeien,  or  gromid-pMi.  — 
TexB$  Cor.  Iff  the  Chicago  Tr^xau. 
Good  *■  Wliaat.     A  pbrua  sometimes  used  inateod  of  the  more  gsn- 
era)  one,  "good  as  gold."     It  may  possibly  have  originated  id  the 
usage  of  claiming  rent,  or  payment  of  debts,  in  wheat. 

Check-hated.  —  It  ii  sutrd  ihit  ihs  fallier  of  t  Udy  in  ihia  virinity  receatly 
preiented  herwilh  ■  cbeck  —  ''sood  at  rkeal"  —  far  UO.OOO  in  view  or  bur  mil- 
rimnnid  allUnce,  Truly.  Buch  ■  elie<:t-tni  lite  w  that  wouldn't  be  hard  to  lead. 
We  wish  iDiDebody  would  tndeavgr  lo  "check"  aui  caner  in  [hat  way.  —  JVim 
Btdford  Standard,  Aug,,  IBSB. 

Ooodioa.     Sweetmeats,  cakes,  &c. ;  as,  a  box  of  goodia.     Proriacial 

in  Suffolk,  England. 
Aner  a  while,  Ibe  kinia'  an'  foolin'  wa*  all  over,  *d'  we  pitched  into  the 

goodia ;  an  ef  ever  I  saw  Bweetnina  fly,  it  waa  theo.  —  Bim  Sot  and  Mt  get 

Marritd. 
Ooods.     This  word  is  used  by  Western  shopkeepers  as  a  singular 

nouD  for  a  piece  of  goods;  as,  "that  goods,"  speaking  of  cloth  or 

Ooody.  1.  A  well-disposed  but  smaU-minded  person;  sometimes  said 
of  men. 

2.  Interjection  expressing  gratification;  aa,  "  Oh,  goody!  " 

3.  A  middle-aged  woman  in  the  service  of  a  college,  whose  busi- 
ness it  is  to  keep  tidy  the  students'  rooms.  Probably  contracted 
from  gooduri/e.  —  Webiler. 

To  go  off.    To  expire. 

"O  Mr.  Cranel  "  MJd  the  Widow  Bedott,  "1  thnu)cht  I  ahoold  $«  of  lut  night 
when  I  aee  that  old  critter  sqaeeze  ap  and  hook  on  to  you.  Terrible  impadcDt, 
—  wam't  il?''—  fVidow  Btdolt  Paptn,it.r7. 

Oool  for  Goal  is  universal  with  New  P^nglniid  boys,  the  same  as  Loom 
is  used  for  Loam, 

To  go  ons'a  Dsatb  on  a  thing  is  equivalent  to  "  lay  one's  life  "  on  it. 

Oooae.  "  To  be  tound  on  the  goose,"  or  "  all  right  on  the  goore,"  is  a 
South-western  phrase,  meaning  to  be  orthodox  on  the  slavery  ques- 
tion. 1.  e.  pro-slavery.  A  correspondent  etates  tliat  he  bad  heard 
the  expression  first  in  the  Eastern  States,  whence  it  travelled  west- 
ward.    I  am  not  able  to  give  its  origin. 

The  border  raflliann  held  a  forret  meeting  in  Lravenworth,  and  appointed  ibem- 
ael.es  a  vigilante  commiKee.  All  person,  who  conid  not  answer,  "jlK  r.^*(  <m 
Ihi  goatt,"  according  In  Ibeirdeflnilionof  right,  were  Marched,  kept  under  guard, 
and  Ihreatennl  with  death.  —  Mrt.  Robintan'i  A'nnani,  p.  352. 

A  poetical  writer  in  the  "  Providence  Jonmal,"  June  18,  1857,  in 
speaking  of  the  claims  of  a  candidate  for  the  office  of  mayor. 

To  seek  for  political  flawa  it  no  n», 

Ilia  oppoDBDta  will  find  be  ia  "  mnmd  en  llu  foeet." 
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To  soo««  Boots.  To  repair  them  by  putting  on  a  new  front  half  way 
□p,  and  a  new  bottom;  elsewhere  called  "  footing  boots. "  Derived 
probftblj,  for  diatinotlDii's  sake,  from  "  to  fox." 

OooM-FUh.     See  Dtvil-Fuh. 

Ooplwr.  (Fr.  gaujreur;  from  gaujre,  honeycomb,  wattle.)  Applied 
to  Kveral  species  of  borrowing  animals.  See  Webster's  Diction- 
kiy.  Goaf*,  a  name  given  by  miners  to  cavities  from  which  ore 
or  coal  has  been  removed,  in  the  lateral  walls  of  gullies,  has  tbe 
•ame  origin.     See  "  Atbenieiun,"  Sept.  19,  1868,  p.  380. 

1.  In  Geoi^^,  a  species  of  land  turtle,  burrowing  in  the  ground 
in  the  low  country.  It  is  able  to  walk  with  a  heavy  man  on  its  back. 
jSftertKKNfi  Georgia. 

2.  A  little  animal  found  in  the  valleys  of  the  Mississippi  and 
Missouri  Rivers.  A  species  of  mole,  more  than  twice  the  size  of 
the  common  field  mole.  It  burrows  in  the  prairies,  and  there  are 
immense  tracte  covered  with  the  little  hillocks  made  by  the  earth 
which  these  animals  have  dug  from  tbeir  burrows.  —  Flinl't  Gtogr. 
o/Mw.  VaUeg. 

Tbe  gtfluT  often  borrowa  in  th«  Krtlflci*!  tumuli,  to  find  ■  drv  plat*  far  its 
'    of  trees  penetrals  to  [heir  lowest  depths.  —  Lapiuim't  Antig.qf 


Mr.  Bryant,  in  alluding  to  the  sam^fact.  says;  — 
The  sqpjler  minn  Uu  gnund 
Where  utood  the  awuTDltig  cities.     All  ji  gone  ] 
All  Mve  the  pilea  of  eirth  (hat  hold  their  bones. 
Qoah.     Used  in  the  euphemistic  form  of  oath,  Bg  Go»h! 
OoapttUxiiig  Pedler.     An  itinerant  or  other  preacher  of  the  gospel. 
An  idler  at  a  tavern,  having  vainly  sought  to  lead  a  clergyman  to 
avow  bin  being  such,  said  at  last:  "  But,  anyhow,  lun't  you  one  of 
these   gorpelaing  pedlertt"      This   actually   occurred   in   1843   at 
Greenwich,  Mass. 
Oo«p«I  Iiot.     A  lot  set  apart  in  new  townships  for  a  church,  on  the 

same  principle  as  a  school  lot.    New  York. 
Oatbam.    The  city  of  New  York,  an  appellation  first  ^ven  to  it  in 
"  Salmagundi,"  a  humorous  work  by  J.  K.  Paulding  and  Washing- 
ton Irving,  evidently  from  the  singular  wisdom  attributed  to  its 
inhabitants. 

Te  dandies  of  GMam,  I  've  seen  fools  and  fops  in  forty  different  cKiea.  bat 
none  to  compaie  with  you.  —  ^ic'i  Sermoni. 

OothomltM.    The  people  of  the  city  of  New  York;  the  New  Yorkers. 

I  intended  to  prewnt  you  with  some  phases  of  outward  life  and  manners,  — 
■Dch  thingi  aa  wonid  iti^  or  intanat «  stru^^  in  our  beloved  Gotham,  ind  In 


To  go  th«  Big  FlEara    To  do  things  on  a  large  scale. 

Why,  our  Mnalora  go  tht  big  Jigurt  on  tried  ojgtcn  and  irhi>k<r  pmcb. — 
Bnnon,  Waggrria. 

To  so  tbe  Wliole  Ftsura.  To  go  to  the  follest  extent  in  the  attain- 
ment of  any  object. 

Gal) 
&«e,  bi 

"  If  yoD  go  lilt  mholt  figtirt  on  temperance,"  Mid  Mm.  Undlaw,  in  (ciTinft  her 
receipt  for  pudding  iiaucc,  '^then  Honia  other  flavorin'  must  be  lued  initeadof 
brandy  or  wine."  —  B'.'rfoie  BfdoU  Paptn,  p.  377. 

Siippone  we  keep  Ihanknfrivin'  to  home  this  year,  and  invite  alt  oar  irhole  K™t 
of  coufini  and  auntf  and  Ibinge,  — go  the  teheit  Jigure  vai  do  tbg  genteel  thing. 
—  MrClirHoti't  Tala. 

To  go  the  Wbole  Hog.  A  Western  vulgarism,  meaning  to  do  aOiing 
out  and  out.     A  Boftened  form  of  the  phntie  h   T/>  go  the  attirt 

The  expression  ia  supposed  to  have  been  suggested  by  Cowper's 
poem  "  Of  the  Love  of  the  World  reproved,"  in  which  is  di.icussed 
the  eatinj;  ot  pork  by  the  Turks.  The  question  arose  whether  a 
portion  might  not  be  eatery  — 

But  for  one  piece  Ihey  (honght  ft  hard 

From  the  wAo/e  hng  lo  be  debarred. 
Of  the  conRressional  and  Stale  tickets  we  c»n  only  form  a  conjectnre;  but  the 
prababiliiy  is  that  the  l>eniocraia  i«ve  carried  the  whole,  for  they  generally  go 
the  ichole  hog,  -^  they  never  aciatcb  or  pplit  difference?.  —  Neie^xipfr. 

The  phrase  has  been  caught  up  by  some  late  English  writers;  — 

The  Tiger  has  leapt  up  heart  and  soul. 

It 's  clear  thai  he  means  lo  go  Ihr  tnhije 

Ihg,  in  hi,  hungrv  efforta  to  eeize 

The  two  defianceful  Dengnlew.  —  Kra  TnU  efa  Tn*. 

To  go  tbrougb.  We  nay.  Does  this  train  "  go  throngh  to  Portland  ?  " 
An  English  in  an  would  simply  cay  "yo  to  Portland."  Our  expres- 
sion would  indicate  a  tunnel  to  him. 

To  go  through  the  Mill.  To  acquire  experience,  and  especitUlj  to 
meet  with  diificultips,  losses,  &c.  The  metaphor  is  derived  from 
grain  which  ha.i  undergone  the  process  of  grinding. 

The  now  coratnoH  phrase,  "  To  see  the  elephant,"  conreys  tbe 
siune  meaning. 

OotoOiaMl  Be  oC!  Get  ooti  "  Stop  your  nonseoM, — tell  thtt 
to  the  D 
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ao-to-nMttUns.  "Go-to-meeting  clothes, "  one'i  best  clothes,  andb 
oa  are  worn  on  Sundays,  when  attending  church.  Common  in  New 
England. 

To  £□  to  Snuah.     To  be  utterly  ruined,  or  broken, 


Or  go  to  imuft.  —  N.  Y.  Evtuing  Pod. 

To  Eo  to  the  Bad.    To  go  to  ruin,  to  destruction. 

Now  if  FiTd  (ould  bs  pal  at  the  h™d  of  [fome  enterpriiing  bu«n«u]  tb«y 
might  Mve  hiiD  from  going  to  tkt  had.  —  The  B'lrton  EtptrimtaU  p.  30. 
Oonge.     A  cheat,  fraud,  robbety. 

R and  H will  probably  >vc«ive  from  Mr.  Polk-*  administrarion  S100,000 

mora  than  rwpeclable  prinler*  would  hare  done  the  work  for.  Thert  it  a  ciran, 
plain  ^m^of  tbia  lumoulof  tbe  people'*  ttrongboz.  — If.  Y.  Triiane,  Dec.  10, 
W9. 

If  the  penple  of  Mr.  I '«  dulrici  Kg  At  to  indane  and  juitif;  hit  enonnDiu 

jrni^,  and  hin  mora  profligate  defeace  of  it,  the/ virtually  make  i[  their  own. 
Ntm  Y-rk  HtraU. 

Togoog*.    1.  To  chouse  i  to  cheat. 


2.  "  Gouging  is  performed  by  twiating  the  forefinger  in  a  loclc  of 
hair,  near  l}ie  temple,  and  turning  the  eye  out  of  the  socket  with 
the  thumb-nail,  which  is  suffered  to  grow  long  for  that  purpose." 
Lambert's  TraetU,  Vol.  If.  p.  300, 

This  practice  is  only  known  by  hearsay  at  the  North  and  Tlast, 
and  appears  to  have  existed  at  no  time  except  among  the  lower 
class  of  people  in  the  interior  of  some  of  the  Southern  States.  An 
instance  has  not  been  heard  of  for  years.  Grose  has  the  word  in 
his  Dictionary  of  the  Vulgar  Tongue,  and  defines  it  aa  "  a  cruel 
euatom,  practised  by  the  Bostonians  in  America" ! 

Ktajor  Beatty,  Paymaster  in  the  Western  army,  in  his  Diary 
1786-17S7,  thus  speaks  of  the  custom  as  witnessed  by  him  in 
Kentucky. 

Saw  Ihe  birbarou*  euitom  ot  gauging,  practised  bfltwean  two  of  the  lower  claei 
of  people  here.  Ih«ir  unvaried  way  o(  &c(ti\.\ag.  When  two  men  quarrel,  they 
nsver  have  an  idea  of  atriking,  but  leize  each  other  and  twisE  each  other*! 
thumbi  or  floEen  into  Che  eve,  and  push  it  oui  of  th«  aocket  till  it  falli  on  lbs 
titett.—Mag.'ifAm.inMors.N.  1".,  Vol.  I.  p.  «3. 

Mr.  Weld  found  this  custom  prevailing  in  Virginia  in  1796.     In 
speaking  of  his  viait  to  lUobmond,  he  says:  — 
17 
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nuns  of  money  are  involved,  when  a  dispute  is  purposely  planned, 
in  the  midat  of  which  one  of  the  confederates  seizes  or  "  grabs  " 
the  money  at  stake  and  runs  off.  This  term  is  also  used  in  a  more 
general  sense  to  signify  stealing,  and  making  off  with  the  booty,  as 
in  the  following  example;  — 

"The  fact  is,"  nplted  Bob,  "thii  coiintry  »  (^etling  ntfaer  too  hot  (orm«,  uti 
I  'II  hci  jou  company  I    What  d'  y«  nj  to  thatV" 

"JoM  u  TOD  like,"  responded  his  two  companions;  "thai  i>,  prnvided  you 
won't  attempt  the  ;rni  ^ne  on  iw."  ^Scenain  tht  Soctg  MotaUnim,  p.  283. 

Oraoe  of  Ood.  This  remarkable  expression  for  a  writ,  I  find  used  in 
a  letter  written  at  Philadelphia,  in  1T7'2,  addressed  to  William 
Eilery,  a  signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence:  — 

Bay  Sands  is  truly  long-winded;  and,  if  jag^n^of  bimwill  aotdo  after  trying 
kin  again,  thoo  mast  put  Ibe  "  Grace  of  God  "  upon  his  back,  ohich  1  would 
cfauae  to  avoid,  if  he  would  pay  wilhouL 

Onoloiw.  "GrttciouB  sakes!"  "My  graciousi"  "Gracious  sakes 
alive!  "  are  common  expressions. 

Ondft.  (French.)  I.  A  degree  or  rank  in  order  or  dignitif,  civil, 
military,  or  ecclesiastical. 

2.  A  step  or  degree  in  any  ascending  series ;  as,  "  crimes  of  every 
jrarfe."  —  Webiter. 

This  word  is  of  comparatively  modern  use.  It  is  not  in  the 
English  dictionaries  previous  to  Todd's  edition  of  Johnson  in  1818. 
Mr.  Todd  calls  it  "  a  word  brought  forward  in  some  modern  pam- 
phlets," and  says,  "  It  will  hardly  be  adopted."  Mr.  Richardnon 
says  tliB  word  "  has  crept  into  frequent  use."  Mr.  Knowles,  in  the 
ninth  edition  of  his  dictionary,  introduces  the  word  as  once  belong- 
ing to  the  language,  without  comment.  The  "  British  Critic  "  and 
other  reviews  have  criticised  the  word  as  an  nnauthorized  Ameri- 
canism; but,  as  we  have  seen,  it  has  been  adopted  at  last  by  the 
English  themselves. 

Over  pmmmar-sihooli,  the  rler([y  possessed  an  authority  fully  equal  to  that 
which  thev  had  in  the  univereitiea.  They  also  appointed  and  removal,  at  their 
own  pleasure,  teachers  of  every  grade,  &c.  —  Buckle,  Hillory  of  Civilitalion  n 
Eiigtamil,  Vol.  II.  ch.  vi. 

To  talents  of  the  highest  grade  he  [Hamilton]  united  a  patient  indnstiy  not 
alwayi  the  companion  of  gooiui.  —  MarthaWi  L(/e  qf  Wa^inglon,  Vol.  V. 
P.M3. 

8.   The  amount  of  inclination  on  a  road.     In  England  gradiant. 

To  intdft.  To  reduce  to  a  certain  degree  of  ascent  or  descent,  as  a 
road  or  way.  —  Webrter. 
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To  graft.      1.   To  "■  qrnft  boots  "  is  to  rt'j)air  tluMii  by  aJdins^  new  sole?, 
and  surroundiiiijj  the  feet  witli   new  hnither.      So  called  in  Connecti- 
cut.    Elsewhere  called  *'  foxing  boots." 
2.  To  pick  pockets.     A  slang  term. 

Scotch  Moll  is  making  out  good  grafting  in  the  8th  Avenue  can.  —  National 
Police  Gazette. 

Qraham  Bread.  Bread  made  of  unbolted  wheat.  It  is  easier  to  digest 
than  common  wheaten  bread,  and  is,  in  consequence,  much  used  by 
invalids. 

Orahamites.     People  who  follow  the  system  of  Graham  in  their 

regimen. 

A  glance  at  his  round,  ruddy  face  would  shame  a  GrahamiU  or  teetotaller  out 
of  his  abstinence  principles.  —  Pickingifrom  the  Picayune^  p.  180. 

Graham  System.  A  system  of  dietetics  recommended  by  Sylvester 
Graham,  a  lecturer  of  some  celebrity  on  temperance  and  dietetics, 
which  excludes  the  use  of  all  animal  food  and  stimulating  drinkSf 
including  tea,  coftee,  &c. 

Qrain.  1.  A  particle;  a  bit;  a  little.  Ex. :  **  I  don't  care  a  gram;** 
**  Push  the  candle  a  grain  further  from  you." 

2.  The  universal  name,  in  the  United  States,  for  what  is  called 
com  in  England;  that  is,  wheat,  rye,  oats,  barley,  &c.  See  Bread' 
Stuff. 

Ohrama  Graaa.  (Span,  grama.  Chondrosium,)  Several  species  of  this 
grass  are  found  on  our  Western  borders,  where  it  is  esteemed  excel- 
lent food  for  cattle. 

The  stock-raiser  who  has  fed  his  cattle  upon  grama  during  the  winter  finds 
them  in  quite  as  good  condition  in  the  spring  as  does  the  Eastern  farmer  his 
stall-fed  animals.  —  Cozztni't  Marvellous  Country^  p.  224. 

Qrandacious.     Magnificent.     A  factitious  word. 

Qrandiferous.     Magnificent,  extensive.     A  factitious  word. 

Granite  State.  The  State  of  New  Hampshire,  so  called  from  the 
abundance  of  granite  found  in  it. 

Grannyfied.     Having  the  character  of  a  granny. 

That  querulous  and  grannified  manner  peculiar  to  old  people  who  have  oat- 
lived  their  usefulness.  —  The  Constitution^  AfitldletownfConn.,  May  7,  1882. 

To  grant,  for  to  vouchsafe,  is  used  in  prayer;  as,  **  Grant  to  hear  us." 

Southern. 
Grape-Fruit.     A  variety  of  Citrus  racemosus.    Barbadoes. 
Grape  Vine.     See  Blue-Grass, 
Grass.     A  vulgar  contraction  of  sparrow-grass^  i.  e.  asparagos.    For* 

ther  than  this  the  force  of  corruption  can  hardly  go. 


OnMMtt.     See  Chninni. 

OraM-Vridow.  A  wife  who  has  been  separated  from  her  hiuband; 
called  also  a  "widow  btinUched."  la  England,  the  term  tfratt- 
aidow  ei^ifies  an  unmarried  woman  who  has  had  a  child. 

"  California  widow  "  is  an  analogous  term,  which  came  into  use 
during  the  nuih  to  California,  1850  to  18<t0,  when  Uie  new-found 
treasures  of  that  country  separated  ao  many  husbands  from  their 
wives.     During  the  late  war  such  were  termed  tear-widoitit. 

QrasB-^tridoirbood.  "  Her  life  properly  be  devoted  to  grass-uridow- 
hood."  —  Congregalionalul,  Jan.  6,  1870. 

OnvB-Taid.  Mrs.  Trollope  italicizes  this  word  aa  novel  to  her 
English  ears,  accustomed  to  "  church-yard." 

Onvy.  Used  in  New  England  instead  of  juice;  as,  the  gravg  of  aa 
apple-pie.     Oft*n  reversed,  aa  juice  for  dish  gravy. 

Ony  Deal,  the  common  pronunciation  for  great  deaL 

6itta>e-^7ood.  (fibione  canesceni.').  The  chamizo  of  the  Mexicans. 
(Sarcobalia  vermicularii.')  A  scraggy,  stunted  shrub,  very  abun- 
dant in  the  Upper  Missonri  and  Yellowstone  Valleys,  is  called  Grease- 
Wood  by  the  traders.  —  ffayden,  Misiouri  VaUey,  p.  292. 

The  »il  [near  the  Silt  Lake]  wu  Blerile,  acrid,  lull  of  alkali,  and  r«fu«ed  to 
produce  any  thing  but  the  dreary  sage  and  ffrratt-aiK/d ;  bnt  Monnon  indnstry 
flooded  it  wilt)  artiflcial  raina,  .  .  .  aaJ  it  now  producea  floe  wheat.  —  McCbtre, 
Rocty  Momltaiiu,  p.  IBT. 

To  grease  the  imieela  is  a  metaphorical  expression  used  In  the  West 
to  signify  paying  occasionally  a  little  money  to  your  creditor, 
grocer,  &c. 

Gieaaer.  I.  A  t«rm  vulgarly  applied  to  the  Mexicans  aitd  other 
Spanish  Americans.    It  first  became  common  during  the  war  with 

The  Americanfi  call  the  Hexicana  ffreattra.  which  in  scarcely  a  complimentary 
ioubriquet;  although'  the  term  "  ffreatrr  camp"  aa  applied  to  a  Mexican  en- 
campment it  Inilhfulty  auggeativeof  Gltlk  and  aqualar, — Jfnirjint,  ifoaiUaint 
and  MoUUUt,  p,  336. 

Tell  the  old  coon  then  to  quit  that,  and  n 
of  the  lodge,  and  pock  aome  corn  and  shui 
nigh  gire  out.—  Burton,  Li/e  tfl  the  Fnr  Itex,  p.  ITU. 

The  "Providence  Press,"  Feb.  15,  187fl,  in  its  remarks  on  th 
proposed  admission  of  New  Mexico  as  a  State,  says  :  — 

The  Teiritoiy  content  leaa  than  100,000  inhabitania,  and  man/of  theae  ai 
grfiutrt  and  SpanLih  herdimen,  about  a>  well  lilted  to  organize  and  conduct 
Stale  govemmant  aa  the  natlvea  of  Uortbtra  Aliiita. 
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2.  An  assutout  to  the  fireman  of  a  ateamboat;  one  vho  oils  tba 
machinery. 

3.  A  produce  of  oil.  PenDBjlTania  petrolenm  region. — PkU.Prtu. 
Greaae  Spot.     The  alightest  particle  of  a  human  being.     See  noder 

Gril. 

Oreuy.     We  call  thia  word  greecy,  the  English  grtezy. 

Orevt.  Distinguished,  excellent,  admirable.  Thus,  "a  great  Chrift- 
tian  "  means  a  pious  man  ;  "  a  great  horse,"  a  horse  of  good  quali- 
ties and  bottom  ;  "A  great  plantation,"  a  fertile  one.  So,  too,  "He 
is  great  at  running;"  "She  is  great  on  the  piano."  "A  gnat 
woman."     2  Kings,  iv.  8. 

Ckest  Big.  Ve^  h>i^i  m,  "I've  got  a  great  big  watermelon." 
Oft«u  used  by  children. 

Qreat  Sftlrlt.  The  term  applied  by  the  North  American  Indians  to 
the  Supreme  being. 

Big  Mouth  [the  Iroquoli  chief]  told  DenonvDIe,  the  Ooremar  of  Canada,  tint 
be  uid  biB  people  were  lubjecti  neither  of  the  French  nor  o(  the  English,  (hat  thtf 
held  their  countrv  of  [he  Grtat  S/iirit ;  end  th&(  Ihev  had  never  been  engaged 
in  war.  —  Porkman,  Count  Frontenai:  and  Nta  Franct,  p.  ITa. 

At  a  conference  with  a  delegation  of  Indian  chiefs,  held  at  the 
Eiecntire  Mansion,  in  Washington,  Sept.  2S,  1877,  Spotted  Tail, 
a  Sioux,  made  a  long  speech,  in  which,  addressing  President  Hayes, 
he  said  :  — 

Tour  people  make  nid>  and  drive  awa;  the  game.  The  land  we  occupy  was 
given  lu  by  the  Grrat  Spirit,  who  aild  we  conld  live  there,  bill  the  white  peopU 

live  here.     The  Great  Spirit  gave  veu  (he  land.     You  slay  here  with  all  your 
people.     That  'i  the  way  alt  nailoni  ought  to  live —  Trltgraia  to  JVeie^npen. 

Roger  Williams,  the  founder  of  Rhode  Island,  thus  said  to  Maa- 
sa«oit,  tlie  chief  of  the  Narragaosetts,  when  buying  lands  from  his 
tribe  :  — 

Brother,  I  know  that  all  these  land*  are  thine,  — 
Theae  rolling  riven  and  these  waving  tre«B,  — 
From  the  Cr«a(  5^'ril  came  the  gift  divine; 
And  who  would  treapaa*  upon  graDtB  like  these? 

Diaftt,  Wkaldutr,  Canto  iiL  zxi. 
Orantla.     A  great  while.     Long  Island. 

Oreek.  A  sobriquet  often  applied  to  Irishmen,  in  jocnlar  allusion. 
to  their  $oi-dimnt  Milesian  origin. 

In  tome  of  our  Atlanlic  citien,  (he  men  of  foTeiga  birth,  eapecially  thon  is  ml. 
garetyte  called  Grittt,  conatitute  so  nearly  a  majority  that  it  ia  only  tlMir 
ignorance  that  prevent!  the  saying  of  Maro  from  being  nilfilled,  — 

.  .  .  Danaldomlnaaturlnnrba. 
As  it  la,  demagognea  rule  through  (hem.  —  ff.  T.  TVthme,  Jolj  9, 18BB. 
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Qrttenback.  Legal  tender  notes.  The  national  paper-money  cnr- 
rency  of  the  United  States,  fiiBt  issued  on  the  breaking  out  of  tbe 
lata  civil  war.  The  backs  of  notea  so  issued  bj  the  government, 
mad  hy  the  National  bonks,  are  printed  in  green,  mainly  for  tha 
purpose  of  preventing  alterations  and  counterfeits.  The  term  green- 
bacLt  was  given  these  bills  by  the  Hon.  S.  P.  Chase,  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  who  devised  and  successfully  carried  out  the  great 
financial  plan  which  produced  such  favorable  results  to  tlie  coun- 
try. Mr.  Chase  told  tbe  writer  that  he  claimed  the  honor  of  adding 
the  term  to  our  vocabulary. 

Tbsn  c«ine  the  w»r  with  iU  con«t<ioenc«>.  Lirgv  emiMion*  of  jreeniad:  cut- 
rancv  look  tbe  place  at  gold,  4Dd  b;  its  inimenM  volume  etimuUled  production. 
-  Mtditry,  Mm  and  MylUria  of  WaU  Slretl,  p.  B. 

Tbe  gretniaeti  tn  papnlarj  tbt  people  have  hsd  •  [reah  lute  of  a  paper  cui- 
nney  thai  will  pav  debts  and  buf  gondii  alike  in  Vtw  York  and  Nebraska.  — 
N.  7.  Tritunt,  Ju'ne  14,  1882, 

The  efforts  made  in  Congress  to  extend  the  issue  of  legal  tenders, 
or  greenbach,  rendered  it  necessary  to  (wnvert  the  term  into  an  adjec- 
tive.    Thus  we  have  these  examples  of  such  use  ;  — 

Gold  yeWsrday  touched  108  T-8,  a  point  below  any  scoring  of  the  gold  market 
tor  several  years.  Let  it  go  down,  down,  down,  until  llie  grteahitci  promiH  of 
a  dollar  shall  purchauoiH  bundred  cents  of  value  in  gold  coin.  — X  F.  Triituu, 
Oct.,  ISTfl. 

A  direct  lax  and  a  lot  o[  yrttniackt , 

Not  liacked  tiy  financial  solidity. 
Render  usi^leu,  we  're  told,  copper,  silver,  and  gold. 
And  redeem  the  excheqoer'*  avidity. 

floBj/ram  Fo«(s  Fair. 

Oreenbaeker*.  The  supporters  of  greenback  or  paper  money;  also 
c^led  inflationists,  as  they  are  opposed  to  the  resumption  of  specie 
payments. 

Someatepe  are  being  taken  to  secure  after  Che  Stale  election  a  union  of  the 
grftninrkin  and  the  Democrats  on  a  fusion  eliitoral  ticket.  —  .V.  York  Tribunt, 
Oct..  1876. 

The  "  Albany  Times  "  is  striving  to  pnvent  the  return  of  any  ^rrrnA^cil  voters 
tothe  Democralic  fold.  It  says:  "The  Tilileniles  forget  tiial  they  have  no 
claim  whatever  on  a  single  ^«»6cii*  voter.  ...  We  don't  see  how  any  ao- 
called  grctiUiack  advocate  can  vote  for  anybody  except  Mr.  Cooper  for  Presi- 
dent,"—  KetB  TorkpaptT, 

The  Democratic  press  of  Ohio  is  trying  to  neduce  the  Gretnbackrrt  hack  lo  tbe 
Democratic  fold,  on  tbe  ground  that  there  Is  every  thing  that  the  uunderer  after  a 
softer  currency  can  desire  in  the  Democratic  platform.  —  K.  T.  Btndd.  Aug., 
1877. 

OteeniDg.     The  Rhode  Island  greening  is  a  favorite  apple. 
Oreen  MoontaUi  State.    The  State  of  Vermont. 


Oriddlu.    Cakes  baited  on  a  griddle.    FennsylTaDia. 

Orlfflo,  OtUTs.  Tbis  word,  like  the  French  griffbne,  is  constsntly  used 
in  I^uisiann,  botti  in  conversatioa  and  in  print,  for  a,  mulatto,  par- 
ticularly the  woman;  probably  in  allusion  to  the  fabulauB  griffin, 
half  eagle,  half  lion. 

To  gtlg.  To  vex,  irritate.  To  grig  means  to  pinch,  in  Somerset, 
England. 

Thfttword  "laperioit"  gri^/grd  me.  Tbinks  I,  "Hy  bojr,  I'll  juft  UVe  tliat 
expnuiun,  rail  il  up  in  >  ball,  and  ab;  it  back  at  you."  — iS.  SSde,  Humam 
Jfalurt,  p.  83. 

Oilst.     A  large  number  or  qiianttt;. 

Thtn  '■  >d  nnaccoontable  griil  of  been,  I  on  t«11  you;  and,  ff  yon  niran  to 
'  Vcharge  upon  gich  enemiei,  you  iiiunt  look  out  tor  iiomebody  b«ld«  Whiikey 
' ,    .CenCrt  for  your  vangDird.  —  Cv^r,  The  Ont  Optmingt, 

I  went  down  to  the  Squin'H  lo  have  ■  talk  with  hia  diugbter.     There  ww  a 
.  ■»-  wholefffMfof  f«llowilh«rB.— A',  y.  S/'ii'it  of  Iht  Timt: 

I  My^  Miya  I,  "Hannah,  a'poain'  wo  keep  Ihankagiving  to  homa  Ihia  year," 
Bays  I,  ''and  invite  nil  our  hull  i/riil  a'  cuurins  and  aunlt  and  things,  —  go  the 
whole  flgure,  and  do  (he  Iliinf;  gi'nletl."  —  J/cCIi'nludt'f  Tulo. 

Chit,  ilard  sandstone,  employed  for  millatonen,  grindstones,  pare- 
ment,  &c.  And  hence  the  word  is  often  vulgarly  used  to  meou 
courage,  spirit.     See  Clear  Grit. 

Mr.  Whipple'*  nubject  was  "  Oeit,"  ...  of  which  the  lecturer  raid  (here  waa 
deliance  in  the  very  sound.  Cril  nas  spirit  and  will  thrust  into  hear!  and  back- 
bone, ao  as  to  form  part  of  the  physical  sabataiu^e  of  man. — N.  ¥.  TrUntnt, 
Oct.  IT,  1888. 

The  command  of  a  battalion  was  given  (o  Mr.  Jones,  ■  pretty  decided  Whig 
in  politics,  and,  like  manv  other  uieu  of  Zacchean  atature,  all  jrrii  and  ridril.  — 
N.  Y.  Con.  Adctrtittr,  June  2i. 

Honor  and  funic  from  no  condition  rise.  It's  ths  ffi-it  of  a  fallow  that  makes 
the  man.  —  Crm-ktti,  Tuur,  p.  H. 

If  he  hadn't  a  had  the  clear  yn'f  in  him.  and  showed  his  teeth  and  clawa,  they'd 
a  nullified  him  so  you  wouldn't  aee  a  grease  spot  of  him  no  more.  —  5irn  Slidi  in 
Eni/btnd,  ch.  IT. 

The  Huntera  grew  into  a  claaa  in  New  England.  They  were  a  bi«d  by  them- 
•elvea,  a  kind  of  cruRs  between  the  Puritan  and  Indian,  with  all  the  gr^  of  the 
one  and  luwlm  love  ot  liliertv  of  the  other.  —  EBiotl,  Nev  England  nUtarj, 
Vol.  I.  p.  4S3. 

I  reckon  the  chaplain  was  the  real  gril  for  a  paraon,  —  always  d"in'  as  he  'd  be 
done  bv,  and  pracihiin'  a  dam'd  tight  more  than  he  preached.  —  TraiU  <if  Amtr- 
iean  Uamor,  Vol.  I. 
QrittlDB.  (iratjug  dry  com  into  coarse  meal,  a  process  miicli  resorted 
to  by  Nortliern  sildiera  in  tlie  late  war.  For  tljis  pui-pose,  soldiers 
ordinarily  use  tin  pktes.  One  of  these  is  placed  on  a  smooth  stump 
or  a  flat  rail,  and  with  his  bayonet  Qia  soldier  soon  punches  hoin 
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enough  into  it  to  make  a  coanie  grater.  Rubbing  the  ear  of  com 
over  this  furnisbee  the  industrious  and  persevering  a  fi:ie  parcel  of 
good,  sweet,  coarse  meal,  which  makes  a  good  puddiog,  an  excel- 
lent ho«  cake,  and  a  most  inviting  corn  dodger. 

Some  use  a  piece  of  old  stove-pipe,  others  a  sheet  of  tin  made 
convex,  and  othere  again  an  old  tin  pan.  The  result,  however,  to 
the  diligent  is  the  same,  —  good,  fresh  com-meal. 

It  «u  eiOMdingly  afmiung  Co  tt^ni  by  tbo  Toadside  «ad  witch  the  division 
maich  bj.  Uea  wen  gritting  on  (he  coieeoue  ;  convBk>crnu  in  the  imbuluicea 
were  griltittg;  the  tender-footed  and  exhiiuted  in  the  wagonn.  uid  the  blirk, 
yellow,  md  whit*  flice*  in  the  ox-airl,  —  ali,  »llwere  jriuinj.  And  the  moment 
"  Halt  aod  reit"  was  heard,  down  ut  many  and  neumed  gritting.  Some  cai^ 
Tied  Ifae  grilUr  in  their  havemck),  others  had  it  alung  to  their  belM,  and  otberi 
t4Wk  turn*  in  bearing  forward  the  miniature  mill.  —  N.  Y.  Paptr,  Extract  from 
a  Botdier-i  Letter. 

Orttty.    Courageous;  spirited. 

My  derided  opinion  ia  that  there  never  «u  a  grittyer  crowd  congregated  on 
that  Btrram;  and  aucb  dincln'  and  drinkin',  and  eatin'  bnr  tteakt  and  com 
dodgen,  and  huggin'  (he  gale,  don't  happen  but  once  in  a  fellow's  lifetime.  — 
JIM,  Sqaalttr  Life,  p.  106. 

Otoul    To  give  a  groan  in  disapprobation  of. 

Tealerday  they  met,  at  igrenl  Dpoa,  and,  after  grwming  the  Ward  Committee, 
went  to  Ihe'  mayor'i  office.  —  ff.  r.  Tribune,  Dec.  19,  1861. 

Orooaiy.     A  grocer's  shop.     In  the  plural,  the  commodities  sold  by 

In  the  South-west,  a  grocery  ia  a  bar-room,  and  the  term  groetritt 
means  liquors.    The  bar-keeper  is  often  teld  to  "feteh  on  his 

The  "jrrofery"  —  consisting  of  ■  whiikey  barrel,  etH  tin  cupe,  two  green  glau 
iDmblem.  a  lot  orpipea  and  tobacco  —  was  in  close  proximity  to  the  inn  I  wa« 
in;  and  there  the  qualitiei  of  a  veiy  recent  enlraclion  of  the  corn,  and  of  the  flt- 
uesa  of  the  candidates  to  receive  the  votea  of  the  corned,  was  dlscusied  in  the 
manner  usual  in  Bocb  times  and  placea.  —  A'.  Y.  Spirit  of  Ae  Time: 

Every  other  house  in  Santa  ¥i  was  a  grocery,  as  they  call  a  gin  and  whiskey 
shop,  continually  disgorging  reeling,  drunken  men,  and  cverynbere  fillh  and  djit 
triumphant.  —  Rialoa,  Mexita  and  Rocty  Sfimitaini,  p.  IBD. 

OrOESBry.  A  place  where  spirituous  liquors  are  sold  and  drank;  a 
grog-shop.  In  the  West,  often  called  a  Doggery  or  Dog-hole;  and 
in  New  York,  a  Riuu-hole;  elsewhere,  a  Bum-mill. 

OrouDd  Bridge.  The  well-known  corduroy  road  of  the  South,  laid  on 
the  bed  of  a  creek  or  other  body  of  water,  to  render  it  fordable; 
while  the  hollow  bridge  is  one  that  is  thrown  aver  the  water. 

Oronnd  Caiorry.  (Pkyialit.)  A  wild  fruit  lately  introduced  into 
our  gardens  and  markets.     Sometimes  called  Winter  Cherry. 
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Groaad-HOE.     See  Woodchuek. 

OTOnnd-Hog  Day.  Candlemas  (Feb.  2)  ia  sometimes  so  designated 
in  the  Middle  and  Weat«ra  States,  from  a  popular  belief  that  the 
appearance  of  the  ground-bog  on  that  da;  predicts  a  return  of  cold 
weather  and  a  late  spring.  In  European  folk-lore,  the  bear  is  the 
Candlemas  weather-prophet.  (See  Nola  and  Queria,  Juae  2,  1S65, 
p.  421.) 

Teslerdsy  was  "  gnmnd-kog'i  dag"  in  many  parts  of  tlw  Uniwd  Stale*,  and 
Candlemas  day  in  man}'  otber  jiarti  of  the  world.  From  time  Immemariil,  it  haa 
been  a  critical  day  in  the  aSaira  at  the  vealher.  The  cbaracler  of  the  aeoond  of 
Februarj'  !•  really  of  macb  more  importance  than  whether  the  flrat  ot  Mardi 
come*  in  like  a  lion  or  a  lamb.  The  limpleat  form  of  the  adage  ii  •■  — 
ir  Candlemaa  daj  be  bright  and  clear, 
There  'II  be  two  wluten  In  tbat  jtu. 

In  America,  paying  due  deference  (a  tbe  creature'!  importance  in  oar  national 
mylhology,  it  it  left  lo  the  grouDd-hog  to  decide  the  day,  and  ao  the  fate  of  the 
aeaion.  Ke  it  euppoaed  to  come  out  ot  hia  hale  an  that  day,  and  take  a  took  at 
tbe  world.  If  it  i»  a  bright  day,  lie  will  iiee  his  ihadaw  on  the  gmund,  and,  taking 
fright  at  it,  will  run  back  into  bis  home  and  «lay  there.  \  trwh  itlaclt  of  winm 
will  >el  in,  and  he  will  be  jiiBtitled  in  the  ftepn  he  hat  taken.  If  it  ii  cloudy,  he 
will  caft  no  shadow,  take  no  fright,  and  gives  ua  no  further  attack  of  winier. 
So  far  as  we  recollect  yesterday,  it  waa  a  day  for  tbe  gnmnd-hos  (o  maiulaln  his 
unterriRed  poine  and  assure  us  of  an  early  spring. —  Hari/brd  Ciwraiif,  Feb.  S, 
187T. 

Qromid-Nut.  (Arachit  hypogaa.)  Tbe  peanut.  It  buries  its  podt 
under  ground  after  floweriug,  to  ripen  its  nuts.  It  is  cultivated  in 
the  West  Indies  and  Southern  Stat«B. 

QroiiDd-F«aB.     Tbe  peanut.     Virginia. 

Gronnd-Plnm.  {ABlragabti  cargocarptu.)  A  plant  growing  on  drj 
soil  on  the  MiBsisxippi  River  at  the  junction  of  the  St.  Peter's,  and 
westward  and  southward.  Tbe  fruit,  which  is  a  pod,  cloael]'  resem- 
bles a  plum,  whence  its  name. 

Oroand-Slololng.  Among  gold-miners,  the  process  of  washing  down 
banks  of  earth  by  throwing  upon  them  a  stream  of  water  from  a 
pipe  or  leathern  hose.  It  is  thus  used  as  a  substitute  for  shovelling, 
to  remove  heavy  layers  of  earth  from  places  where  gold  ia  supposed 
to  be  deposited. 

Uuriiig  our  stay  at  Gold  Hill,  one  of  our  party  bought  an  interest  in  aoompaoj 
of  graund-Mluicrn,  and,  on  our  departure,  told  out  bis  ibare  at  an  adTanca.  — 
Harper)  Mag.,  Vol.  XX. p.  613. 

Oround-Squtrrel.  A  name  sometimes  erroneously  given  to  the  striped 
and  spotted  prairie  squirrel  {SpermophUui  Iredecimlinealut).  Jb) 
Chipmunk. 


There  an  Dotn  at  jay  rmn  the  biDg-bird  and  wno. 

And  thflgoesiporaKallowi  through  alt  Ihesky; 
The  grmmd-tquirrel  gaily  chirps  by  hi«  den, 
And  tho  wilding-bw  huint  merrily  bv. 

Tht  Gladittu  of  jVa(«rt,  W.  C.  SryaM. 
OrouidB.     "  Tobacco  groundi,"  "  low  grounds,"  "  com  grounds,"  are 
temm  applied  to  lands  in  Virginia.     They  never  use  the  term 
"  bottoma  "  or  "bottom  lands,"  which  they  call  "low grovndx." 
Qronp-MeetliiE.     Held  for  a  few  days  continuously,  or  under  chai^ 
of  persons  roluntarily  associated,  aud  servin);  each  in  rotation. 

AboBt  thirty  oonvenion  9  have  nnulted  from  prayer  and  effort  within  the  rhnrch, 
■ided  by  the  influence  of  " ffrvt^mrttifigt"  —  Rrp't  of  Conftrtnct,  Jteii^om 
Birald,' Hartford. 

Qtoii^.     Cross,  iil-natured.     Northern. 

Orabby.     See  Toad-F'mh.     Gruhbij  and  Grumpy.     Maeaachusetta. 

Onmter.     1.  (Genua  Pogonia*.    Cuvier.)     One  of  the  popular  names 

of  the  fish  called  by  naturalists  the  Banded  Drum.     It  is  common 

to  the   Atlantic  coast  south  of  New  York.      Grunts  and   Young 

Sheepskin  are  other  names  of  the  same  fish.  —  Nal.  IIUl.  of  N.  Y. 

2.  Ah<^;  a  pig. 

Qrav.  Grieved.  "  Gruo  herself  nearly  to  death."  —  Emma  Bartletl, 
p.  188. 

Oaaso.  (Quichua.  huanu,  the  dnng  of  birds.)  A  compound  of  the 
excrements  of  sea-birds  and  tlie  remains  of  penguins  and  other 
water-fowls.  According  lo  Garcillasso  de  la  Vega,  it  was  exten- 
airely  used  by  the  ancient  Feiuvianit  to  manure  their  lands,  for 
which  purpose  it  is  now  imported  in  large  quantities  into  the  Uni- 
ted States  and  Europe. 

The  earliest  mention  of  guano  as  a  manure  is  found  in  Acosta's 
Hitloria  natural  y  moral  de  lot  Indian,  first  printed  in  Seville  in 
1590.  In  an  English  translation  by  E.  G.  (supposed  to  have  been 
Edward  Grimestone),  published  in  1G04,  is  the  following  at  p.  311: 
In  M>ma  island*  or  pharei,  which  are  joyninfi  to  the  coast  of  Peru,  wee  see  the 
loppe>  of  the  niounliines  all  white,  and  to  sit-hl  you  wouid  talie  it  for  piiow,  or 
Urr  aoma  while  Und ;  but  they  are  heapn  of  dung  at  sea  fowle.  which  go  coiiiinu- 
ally  thitber.  .  .  .  They  go  with  tmaliii  to  tlieie  Elands,  nnelr  for  the  dung ;  for 
there  ia  no  other  profll  in  Ihcm.  And  this  dung  is  socommodlnut  and  profitalile, 
aa  it  aiakes  the  earth  yeelde  great  aboundance  of  trulle.  They  call  this  dung 
ganno.  whenof  the  valley  hath  (alien  the  name,  whiph  they  call  Liraaguana.  in 
the  valleys  of  Teru.  when  they  use  this  dung,  and  II  is  the  most  fertile  of  alt  that 
counlrie.  ...  So  as  these  birds  have  not  only  the  flesh  to  serve  tor  meale,  their 
singing  for  n'creation,  Iheir  feathers  for  omametiC  and  beautie,  but  alsoc  (heir 
dung  sert'es  lo  fallen  the  ground. 

OnardeBD,  strongly  accented  on  the  last  syllable,  b  often  heard  in 
New  England  for  guardian. 
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OnavB.     (W.  Ind.  guayaba,  gaaiva.)     Applied  by  Qi»  Spaniards,  in- 

differently,  to  the  fruit  of  two  nearly  allied  Bpeciei  of  Ptidium, — 
the  P.  pamiferum  and  P.  pyri/erum.  —  Gretnuood'l  Fruits  of  Cuba 
(Boil.  Jour.  Nat.  ff.«.),  Vol.  11.  pp.  237,  238. 

Then  ia  aaotber  Ihiit  (ia  Cubi]  which  they  eill  Guagaicu,  like  Hlbwd*,  M 
iHgge  M  Sggm—Bailiigt,  Kirp'nia  Jtidilg  Vaiutd  (1W9),  ch.  t. 

John  Hordte,  in  speaking  of  the  fruiU  of  Bermnda,  aays:  — 

Pomgranatn,  Gaaetrt,  Papairn,  Fig-mmtoo, 
Whereof  a  PleasaiiL  kind  of  Drink  they  brew. 

DtK.  of  Lait  Voyage  lo  Birmudiu  (16T1),  p.  10. 

QnbenutoilHL     Pert^ning  to  goverameut  or   to    a   govemOT.  — 

Webtltr. 
To  cneaa.     1.  To  conjecture;  to  judge  without  any  certain  prindplee 
of  judgment. 
2.  To  conjecture  rightly,  or  upon  some  just  reason.  — Johnson. 
Telothed  waa  ahe,  freah  for  Xu  deviae ; 
Her  yellow  hair  was  braided  in  a  treia 
Behind  her  back,  a  yard  loni;  I  gufL  —  Ciaucir'i  ffcnuit. 
There  hath  be  no  default,  f  ffrat.  —  Goatr.  Cimf.  AmaiHit  (ed.  PamU),  11. 
Ui  romp.  U.&9,  368;  111.180,  noted  by  Praf.  Child. 
Incapable  and  ahallow  innocents ! 

Yoa  cannot  gutu  who  cauMd  your  latber'a  death.  —  Slml^itare, 
One  may  jwn  by  Plalo'a  writings  thai  hia  meaning  as  lo  the  inferior  deitie* 
waa,  that  they  who  would  have  (hem  inieht,  and  they  who  would  not  might  let 
them  alone;  but  that  himaelf  had  a  right  opinion  concerning  the  true  God. — 
Btimnsfifrl. 

We  tliuB  Bee  that  the  legitimate,  English  gense  of  this  word  ia  lo 
cotijeclure ;  but  with  ub,  and  especially  in  New  England,  it  is  con- 
stantly used  in  comtnon  conversation  instead  of  to  bfliere,  to  tuppoit, 
to  thinl;  lo  imagine,  to  fancy.  Tt  ia  even  used  to  make  an  emphalJc 
assertion;  as,  "  .Tem,  wouldn't  you  like  a  julep  to  cool  you  off  tfaia 
sultry  morning?  "  "I  gut»»  I  would!"  From  such  examples  as 
the  words  to  fix  and  to  giteif,  it  will  be  seen  that,  while  on  the  one 
hand  we  have  a  passion  for  coining  new  and  unnecessary  words  and 
often  in  a  manner  opposed  to  the  analogies  of  the  language,  there  is 
on  the  other  hand  a  tendency  to  banish  from  common  use  a  number 
of  the  most  useful  and  classical  English  expressions,  by  forcing  one 
word  to  do  duty  for  a  host  of  others  of  somewhat  similar  meaning. 
This  latter  practice  is  by  far  the  more  dangerous  of  the  two ;  because, 
if  not  cliecked  and  guarded  against  in  ticne,  it  will  corrode  the  very 
texture  and  substance  of  the  language,  and  rob  posterity  of  the 
power  of  appreciating  and  enjoying  those  masterpieces  of  literature 
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bequeathed  to  oe  by  our  forefathers,  which  form  the  ricbeet  inheri- 
tutcfl  of  all  that  speak  the  English  tongue. 

But  the  most  common  Tulgar  use  of  the  word  is  wben  there  is  no 
guessing,  and  where  the  Htatement  made  is  known  and  beyond  a 
doubt.  Thus  a  person  in  taking  his  departure  from  a  company 
will  take  bis  bat  and  say,  "  Well,  I  guai  I  '11  go,"  when  he  knows 
he  is  going.  Again,  a  lady  in  shopping,  after  making  her  choice  of 
an  article,  will  say,  "I  gue»i  I'll  take  this."  These  expressions 
are  equivalent  to  "  think,"  in  which  sense  there  is  English  authority, 
both  old  and  recent, 

Mr.  Richard  Grant  White,  in  a  note  on  the  passage  from  King 
Richard  III.  (ket  III.  5c.  4),  >■  WeUI  as  you  guea,"  has  the  fol- 
kiwing  remarks:  — 

"  ir  there  be  tvo  wnrdu  for  (he  dm  of  which,  more  than  any  othera,  onr  Eng- 
lish cDUfins  twit  at,  thej  m  'irtll,'  u  in  inlemiKBlive  cxcUmalion,  and  'gvtu.' 
Uilion  UK*  both.  *■  Shakei-pear  *1m>  frequently  doea,  and  exacttv  in  rhc  war  in 
which  the?  are  uiied  in  America ;  aod  hen  we  have  them  bnth  In  half  ■  line. 
Dke  mnsC  of  IhoH  word*  snti  phrases  whkb  it  pl^aaea  John  Bull  to  call  Am«ri' 
caiilimB,  thet-  are  Engluh  of  the  pureit  and  best,  which  have  lived  ben  while 
tbey  hare  died  out  in  the  mother  country."  —  Shaktptart't  Scholar,  p.  343. 

(See  remarks  on  the  use  of  the  word  Well.) 

In  fact,  this  word  has  been  used  in  England  in  every  Sfnse,  in 
which  it  is  used  by  us,  which  can  be  established  from  Locke.     For 

example:  — 

1.  If  we  ean  And  out  how  far  the  DnderslandinK  can  extend  its  Tiew,  how 
far  it  has  facDlliea  to  attain  certainty,  in  what  earea  it  ean  only  judge  and  ^aui, 
we  may  learn  bow  to  content  onnetves  with  what  ia  attainable  by  oa  in  thia 
ttMte.—LaeitfEuayimlSt  Human  UndtrUaiiding.'Bwik.  I.  Ch.  It.  Bobn'g  ed. 
Vol.  t.  p.  130. 

3.  Thia  readineu  of  extengjon  to  make  itself  be  taken  notice  of  lo  conitanlly 
with  other  ideas  has  been  the  occasion,  I  gu'ii,  that  aome  have  made  the  whole 
MMDCe  of  body  lo  conaisC  In  that  eilenaion.  —  /Mrf.,  Book  II.  Cb,  xiii.  p.  3S. 

3.  Thia  appearance  of  theirs  in  Inun,  though  perbapa  it  may  be  sometimea 
faster  and  sometimes  slower,  vet,  I  guta,  varies  not  much  in  a  waking  man,  &c. 
Ibii,  Book  II.  Ch.  xiv.  Vol.  I.  p.  30e. 
Gnlder.     A  guidon  j  a  small  flag. 

One  thnnaand  pikes  or  spears,  each  marked  with  a  miniatun  rebel  flag,  a 
Dumber  of  small  flags  for  guidirt,  ammunition,  shot,  shell,  and  various  other 
articles.  — .V.  Y.  Herald,  March  17,  1883,  Littir/nm  SaihnUt. 

Ooinea  Com.  {Holcut  sorghum.)  Egyptian  millet,  Durrah  of  the 
Arabs,  a  plant  with  a  stalk  ot  the  size  and  appearance  of  maize. 
The  grain  grows  in  a  single  pendant  bunch  at  the  top,  like  the 
broom-corn. 

Oulnea  OraBa.  A  species  of  grass  cultivated  in  the  West  Indies,  used 
as  fodder  foi  hones.  —  Carmichad'i  Wttl  Indie*. 
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Qnfnea  K*et  or  Bunply  K«at    A  nsme  given  in  some  localities  to 

the  guinea  fowl,  and  probably  derived  from  ite  cry. 
Ottloh.     A  deep  ravine,  caused  by  the  action  of  water.    California. 

The  word  ffulclt,  wbkh  it  in  general  a>«  ben,  mi;  not  befimilEir  to  jonTeani 
though  iU  Mund  someThtt  expivwcs  it>  meuiing,  without  further  definitiiKi- 
II  denolea  >  mountain  ravin«,  difTtring  from  ravino  ciMirbm,  u  ths  moDDtaiiu 
of  Calilornia  iiBer  from  all  others,  man  Bleep,  abrapt,  and  inacccaaible.  The 
aouDd  of  suUh  Is  tike  that  ol  a  ludden  plunge  into  a  deep  hole,  which  is  joat  the 
rharaeler  of  the  tbing  itielf.  It  bean  the  ume  relation  to  a  ravine  that  a  cafion 
does  to  a  pa»  or  gorge.  -^Baynrd  Taglor't  Littert/Tom  Cali/orma,  Sept.,  IMS. 

Oolch-Mlnlns.  The  aame  as  placer-mining;  the  simplest  method  of 
taking  gold  from  the  earth.  The  jrold-croppings  of  rich  leads  in  the 
mountain-cliffs  are  washed  into  the  ravines  or  gulches,  where 
its  existence  is  easily  ascertained  by  the  simplest  implements;  a 
Spade,  a  pick,  and  a  pan  of  sheet-iron  being  all  that  are  reqaired. 
The  pan  is  half-filled  with  earth,  and  is  then  shaken.  The  gold 
sinks  to  the  bottom,  while  the  loose  earth  escapes  with  the  water. 

The  guUh-minert  work  their  claims  very  imperfectly.  Il  is  deemed  a  xafe 
calculation  that  Ihey  leave  quite  at  much  in  (he  earth  as  they  extract ;  and  mors 
■yslematic  men  vtlib  heavy  capilal  follow,  buy  up  the  abandooed  eliima,  and 
■ometlmes  concentrate  a  whole  gulch  in  one  company.  —  McClan,  Racky  J/aat- 
laitu,  p.  3W, 
OoU  Statea.     The  States  bordering  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico;  namely, 

Florida,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Ixiuisiana,  and  Texas. 
To  Bnlly.     To  wear  a  hollow  channel  in  the  earth.  —  Wtbtler.     This 
conversion  of  the  noun  into  a  verb  is  an  Americanism.     "  The  roads 
are  much  gullied,"  is  a  common  expression. 
Qnlly  Plum.     The  fruit  of  the  Spimdia  lutea.    So  called  in  Barbadoes. 
Onm.     1.  The  name  of  many  Southern  trees.    The  Sour  Gum  and 
Black  Gum  are  species  of  Nana.     The  Sweet  Gum,  often  called 
simply  Gum  or  Gum-tree,  is  Liquidambar  slyracifiua.     The  trees  ot 
this  last  species  resemble  the  Hornbeam  of  the  North.     They  grow 
to  a  large  size,  and,  in  many  instances,  decay  at  the  heart,  learing  s 
shell  of  some  few  inches  in  thickness.     Hence,  they  are  frequently 
cut  into  convenient  lengths,  and,  after  due  preparation,  converted 
into  casks,  beehives,   &c.      From   this  practice,  beehives,   though 
made  of  boards,  have  come  to  be  called  bee-gums,  and  any  thing  like 
casks  or  firkins  for  domestic  use  i.^  called  a  gum.     Southern. 
What  datV    What  dat  din  nigger'!  eyea 
Difiplore,  wid  mighty  bi^  surprise. 

Upon  de  gum-tret  swingin"  7 
Il  am  de  possum  at  his  ease. 
Rocked  in  de  cradle  oh  de  breeze, 
And  liat'ahi'  to  de  lingin'.  —  Ae^  Ifdaig. 
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2.  Indift-rubber.     Hence  the  plural  Gtim*  is  often  applied  to 
iDdivnibber  ahoea      See  Rubbert. 

3.  Large  Tssaels  or  bins  made  from  a  hollow  gum-lxee. 
amnbo.     See  Gombo. 

Oum  Oune.  A  trick;  a  dodge.  Opossums  and  raccoons,  nhen  pur- 
sued, will  fly  for  refuge  to  the  Sweet  Gum  tree,  in  preference  to  any 
other.  This  tree  is  very  tall,  slim,  smooth,  and  roid  of  branches 
except  a  tuft  at  the  top,  which  is  a  place  of  security  for  any  animal 
expert  enough  (o  reach  it.  As  thej  are  hunted  in  the  night,  they 
ftre,  of  course,  beyond  the  reach  of  the  hunter's  penetrating  eye  at 
the  great  height  of  the  gum-tree.  This  is  called  "  coming  the  gum 
game  "  orer  the  hunter. 

Gom-Iiog.     L(^  of  a  gum-tree.     Southern. 

To  gum  «  Ba.yr.  To  punch  out  the  teeth  of  a  saw,  by  means  of  a 
machine  called  a  gvnttntr.  The  phrase  alludes  to  the  growth  of  the 
teeth  from  the  gums. 

OonmieT.     A  machine  for  gumming  saws.     See  To  gum. 

Ontruno  Umbo.  (Bunea  gummi/era.)  The  largest  of  the  Florida 
trees,  sjmunding  in  gum. 

Ounuayl     An  exclamation,  used  in  New  England. 

"Gummy  t"  reloited  ths  woman.     "He  bu  been  >  Ulkin'  about  me,  and  a 

rannin"  mo  down."  —  ifargaret,  p.  13T. 
Qtun-Snoking.     A  disgusting  word,  applied  to  the  tendency  of  lovers, 

young  ones  especially,  to  carry  their  innocent  endearments  to  an 

excess  that  displeases  a  third  party.     A  friend  informs  me  that  he 

first   heard  it  at  Princeton  College,  in  1854,  and  thinks  it  may  be  a 

Jersey  word. 
Onmptloaa.    One  who  has  a  good  opinion  of  himself;  a  "  knowing 

one."     "He  'a  a  gumptioat  fellow,"  i.  «.  he's  smart,  clever.     See 

Bwnpliotai. 
OonnlnE.     The  term  used  in  the  Northern  States  for  the  act  of  going 

out  with  a  gun,  to  shoot  game.     At  the  South,  the  word  hunting  is 


Tbe  American!  were,  however,  mmllv  marhimen,  having 
gmiMmg  from  their  jouth.  —  Bannah  Adatu,  Hill,  o/f/ea  Eagtiuid. 

Ounnlns  a  Btook  is  to  use  every  art  to  produce  a  "  break."  when  it 
is  known  that  a  certain  house  is  heavily  supplied,  and  wonid  be 
unable  to  resist  an  attack. — Medbery,  Men  and  SfgiUriea  of  Wall 
Street. 

Ouu-Stlok.     A  ramrod.     Western. 
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OniTy.  Among  fishermen,  and  in  commerce,  the  cmda  oil  made  from 
the  livers  of  cod  and  other  fish,  —  or,  rather,  the  livers  themselves, 
in  a  state  of  decomposition,  with  the  oil  that  has  been  tried  out  from 
them  by  the  sun's  h?at.  It  is  used  by  tanners,  and  for  various 
purposes. 

Th«  Hahtmuia  4i[»  ■  bucket  of  fresh  water  froiD  the  spring,  *Dd,  wuhiDg  the 
gvrry  from  his  hstidti  and  face,  etarlii  lor  home.  —  P»ltr  Oott,  lit  Fiihermaa. 

Qnab.  A  great  abundance.  A  Texan  would  Bay,  "  We  have  got  a 
gaih  of  peaclies  in  our  neck  of  the  woods." 

Ghitter-Snlpec.  A  Wall  Street  t«rm  for  brokers  who  do  business 
chiefly  on  the  tiidewalk  or  in  the  street,  and  vrho  are  not  members 
of  the  Stock  Exchange.    They  are  also  known  as  Cvrb-ttone  Broktrt, 

A  recent  ordinance  by  the  Board  of  Aldennen  mikes  guMtr-ti^ng  a  misde- 
tneanor,  Bni!  chsrges  are  to  be  made  igaingC  tbe  optains  of  preciDcU  irhers  tha 
offence  was  committed  tor  neglect  of  duly.  —  JV.  Y.  Heraid. 


H. 

Habiton.  (French.)  A  term  applied  to  what,  in  English,  is  called  a 
yeoman;  i.  «.,  a  small  country  proprietor.    Canada  and  Louisiana. 

H J  coachman  was  a  AoUfan,  and  I  bad  a  Sne  opportDnJty  of  studying  the  con- 
Bicting  traits  of  character  which  distinguish  the  race.  —  Lmman't  Tour  to  Ike 
Sagumag. 

At  like  Mcganlic,  General  Arnold  met  an  emlssBry  whom  he  had  sent  in  adTBBCe 
to  aBcerlalQ  the  feeiings  of  tbe  hniilaat,  or  Frencb  veomanrv.  —  Ir^ng't  lAft  of 
Waihinyton,  Vol,  II.  p.  96. 

Baokberry.  (Crllit  owiiUnlalin.)  A  small  or  middle-sized  tree,  with 
sweet  and  edible  fruits  as  large  as  bird-cherries,  and  which  makes 
good  firewood.     It  is  also  called  Sugar  Berry. 

Baokee.  A  name  given,  in  some  of  the  Eastern  States,  to  the  Chip- 
munk. 

Hackmataok.  The  American  larch,  or  Tamarack  (Larix  Americana), 
This  tree  abounds  in  the  North-eastern  States  and  British  America. 
It  is  a  hard,  strong,  and  durable  wood,  is  frequently  used  ia  ship- 
building, while  tbe  houses  of  the  settlers  are  almost  entirely  con- 
structed of  it.     The  name  is  probably  of  Indian  origin. 

Bad  bave.     This  astonishing  combination  of  auxiliaries  ie  often  ■^aai, 
by  speakers  and  writers  who  should  know  better. 
Bad  wc  Anve  known  Ihis.~  ^Yott,  on  BamiUm' t  Dutl. 

Badn't  oughter,  i.  e.  had  not  ought  to,  for  "ought  not  to."  A  oom- 
mon  vulgarism  in  New  England.     See  Oti^Af. 


ladulgiDg  M  in  thauRhtt  of  death  and  slanithler, 

Ltlaad,  Mtultr  Kartt  Skelch-Book.  p.  VM. 
If  anvbody  thinks  they  are  happkr  and  freer  from  care  without  bein"  ni«rfied, 
nobody  conpela 'tm  to  be  married;  but  if  tliey  an,  (hey  lodn't  okjiAi  (o  waiit  to 
be  married  and  ilngle  at  the  same  Iiiiie,it'iODreaM)aabls.  — £(tey  SoM^l,  p.  19S. 

To  hall  from.  A  phrase  probably  originating  with  seamen  or  boat- 
men, and  meaning  to  coroe  from,  to  belong  to;  as,  "  He  haiU  from 
Kentncky;  "  i.  e.,  he  is  a  native  of  Kentncky,  or  lives  in  Kentucky. 

Hak«.  In  New  England  and  along  the  Atlantic  coast,  the  name 
applied  to  the  PkycU  Amtrlcanus,  or  "Codling"  (Mitchell).  In 
MaasachusettB,  the  fishermen  call  this  species  "  Old  English  Hake," 
or.  as  it  is  generally  pronounced,  "  Hawk."  The  European  Hake 
(A/rr/uriiM  mlgarit,  Flero.)  is  known  to  fishermen  in  New  England 
as  the  WMting. 

Half-baked.    A  term  applied  to  a  silly  or  nnsophisticated  person. 

Half-Cook.  "  To  go  off  at  half-eoet "  is  a  metaphorical  expression 
borrowed  from  the  language  ot  sportsmen,  and  is  applied  to  a  per- 
son who  attempts  a  thing  in  a  hurry  without  due  preparation,  and 
consequently  fails. 

Mr.  Clayton  of  Georgia  is  a  fine  speaker ;  he  ia  alwaya  ready,  and  never  goea 
off  hit/-tixt.  —  CrotitU,  Tour  don  EomI. 

Half-faced  Camp.  A  shelter  of  the  frontiersmen  of  the  South  of  the 
last  generation,  and  perhaps  of  the  present.  They  are  sometimes 
open  on  the  south  side,  whence  the  name. 

Ton  may  talk  ibont  your  leiininnK,  yoor  eoin<e>,  and  ait  that  (he  world  calls 

Bocii]  tefiniment :  but  for  IruK-henrteil  benevolence,  void  of  parade,  rommend  me 

to  a  hunting-party  in  a  kalf-f-Ktd  oimp.  —  The  Amtricniu  at  Home,  Vnl.  I.  p.  9S. 

Half-eaved.      Iliilf-witted.      Provincial   in   Herefordshire,   England, 

and  in  New  England. 
H«lf-Wido«r.  A  woman  who  has  a  shiiUesi  husband.  New  Eng- 
land and  New  York. 
Hammook.  (Carih  amaca,  Sp.  jamaea,  pron.  hammdca.')  1.  A 
swinging-bed.  This  word,  tiow  in  such  general  use.  especially 
among  seamen,  and  the  etymology  of  which  has  been  so  much  dis- 
puted, is  undoubtedly  of  West  Indian  origin. 

Cotton  for  the  making  of  hatmait,  which  are  Indian  be4>.  —  Raitigk,  Ditc.of 
Gtinma,  1596. 

The  Brazilians  call  Ibeir  beda  inmacnii  they  are  a  sheet  laced  at  both  ends, 
and  to  they  sit  rocking  themselvta  in  them.  ~Sir  A.  Baietiat,  Vog.  to  Soutli 
Sta. 

2.  "  A  piece  ot  ground  thickly  wooded,  whether  a  prairie  or  a 
hill,  and  distinguiahed  from  the  open  oak  and  hickory  laud,  or  the 
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Qvxrj.  Among  fiehermen,  and  in  commerce,  the  crude  oil  made  from 
the  livers  of  cod  and  other  fish,  — or,  raUier,  the  liverg  themaelves, 
in  astateof  decomposition,  with  the  oil  that  has  been  tried  out  from 
them  by  the  sun's  heat.  It  is  used  by  tanners,  and  for  Tariona 
purposes. 

The  flshcrnuui  dipt  K  bucket  of  freah  iraUr  fnm  the  apring,  and,  wuhing  ttaa 
gurry  from  hii  huid«  and  face,  itarte  for  homa.  —Pttir  Goa,  Iht  FMerBuui. 

Qtuli.  A  great  abundance.  A  Texan  would  say,  "  We  have  got  a 
gugk  of  peaches  in  our  neck  of  the  nooda." 

Chitt«r-Snlpe«.  A  Wall  Street  term  for  brokers  who  do  bnsinees 
chiefly  on  the  sideiralk  or  in  the  street,  and  who  are  not  members 
of  the  Stock  Excliange.  They  are  also  known  as  Curb-*lone  Broken, 
which  see. 

A  recent  ordinaace  by  (he  Board  of  Aldermen  cnakea  gutltr-impitig  ■  mitde- 
meanor,  and  cbargcs  an  id  be  made  igainal  the  ciptaina  of  precincti  when  Uia 
oflence  wu  committed  for  neglect  of  duly.  —  JV,  Y.  Btraid. 


H. 

HabltBii.  (French.)  A  term  applied  to  what,  in  English,  is  called  a 
yeoman;  i.  e.,  a  small  country  proprietor.    Canada  and  Louisiana. 

Uj'  coachman  wai  a  AabUan,  and  I  had  a  fine  opportunity  of  Bludyiag  the  con- 
flicting (raita  o!  character  wbicb  dietinguiib  the  nee.  —  Lmumm'i  Tour  to  tin 
Sagutnay. 

At  Lake  Hegantic,  General  Arnold  me  tan  emiaurj  irhom  he  hart  nent  in  adrance 
to  tacertain  the  feelings  of  (he  SaHtani,  or  French  veomanrj.  —  Irang't  lAft  if 
IFo»*injrton,  Vol.  If.  p.  96. 

Haokbeny.  (Cellin  oceiihnlaliii.}  A  small  or  middle-siied  tree,  with 
sweet  and  edible  fruits  as  large  as  bird-cherries,  and  which  makes 
good  firewood.     It  is  also  called  Sugar  Berry. 

H«okee.     A  name  given,  in  some  of  the  Eastern  States,  to  the  Chip^ 

Haokmatack.  The  American  larch,  or  Tamarack  (Larix  Amtricana^^ 
This  tree  abounds  in  the  North-eastern  States  and  British  America. 
It  is  a  hard,  strong,  and  durable  wood,  is  frequently  used  in  ship- 
building, while  the  houses  of  the  settlers  are  almost  entirely  con- 
structed of  it.     The  name  is  probably  of  Indian  origin. 

Had  bave.  This  astonishing  combination  of  auxiliaries  is  often  OMd 
by  speakers  and  writers  who  should  know  better. 

Bad  in  hare  known  tbis.  — If i>tl,mBamillon'i  Duel. 

Hadn't  oughter,  i.  e.  had  not  ought  to,  for  "ought  not  to."  A  com- 
mon vulgarism  in  Xew  England.     See  Ought. 
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Indalging  »  in  thoaghla  of  death  (nil  nUnfrfater, 
01  cour«e,  my  friend,  you  know  you  hadH'l  orier. 

Ltland,  Mtuttr  Karfi  Slttdi-Boot.  p.  SflS. 
If  BDybody  thinks  they  tre  happier  and  freer  tnnn  care  without  bein*  married, 
nobody  compel*  'em  to  be  matriedi  but  if  ther  are,  they  hadn'l  ougSl  lo  waiiC  to 
be  married  ud  lingle  at  the  eame  time,  it  'a  anreuaaable.  —  BtUy  Bohlxt,  p.  IBS. 
To  ball  from.     A  phrase  probablj  originating  with  seamen  or  boat- 
men, and  meaning  to  come  from,  to  belong  to;  as,  "  He  haiU  from 
Kentucky;  "  i.  «.,  he  is  a  native  of  Kentucky,  or  lives  in  Kentucky. 
Haka.     In  New  England  and  along  the  Atlantic  coast,  the  name 
applied  to  the  Phycit  Americaniu,  or  "Codling"  (Mitchell).     In 
Massachusetts,  the  fishermen  call  this  species  "  Old  English  Hake," 
or,  as  it  is  generally  pronounced,  "  Hawk."     The  European  Hake 
(Aferlucitu  rulgarii,  Flem,)  is  known  to  fishermen  in  New  England 
as  the  Whiting. 
Ealf-bak*d.     A  term  applied  to  a  silly  or  unsophisticated  person, 
Half-Cook.    "  To  go  off  at  half-cock  "  is  a  metaphorical  eiprassion 
borrowed  from  the  language  of  sportsmen,  and  is  ajiplied  to  a  per- 
son who  attempts  a  thing  in  a  hurry  without  due  preparation,  and 
consequently  fails. 

Mr.  Clayton  of  Georgia  is  a  flne  speaker ;  he  ia  always  ready,  and  neTergoes 
oft  inlf-coet.  —  CroekiH.  Tour  down  Eat. 
Half-fiioecl  Camp.     A  shelter  of  the  frontiersmen  of  the  South  of  the 
last  generation,  and  perhaps  of  the  present.     They  are  sometimes 
open  on  the  south  side,  whence  the  name. 

Ton  may  talk  about  your  reunions,  your  loirrts,  and  alt  that  the  world  calls 

to  a  banting-party  in  a  haif-f^iad  cnmp.  —  The  Americnni  at  /lomt,  Vol.  I.  p.  S5. 

Balf-««ved.  Half-witted.  Frovincial  in  Herefordshire.  England, 
and  in  New  England. 

Ealf-'Wldoir.  A  woman  who  has  a  shiftless  husband.  New  Eng- 
land and  New  York. 

Hammook.  (Carib.  amaca,  Sp.  Jamaca,  pron.  hammdca,')  1.  A 
swinging-bed.  This  word,  now  in  such  general  use,  especially 
among  seamen,  and  the  etymology  of  which  has  been  so  much  dis- 
puted, is  undoubtedly  of  West  Indian  origin. 

Cotton  (br  the  making  of  hanuuyu,  which  are  Indian  beds.  —  Saltigk,  Dim.  of 
Gninmt,  IMS. 

The  Brazilians  call  their  beds  hnmacnt;  they  are  a  sheet  taced  at  both  ends, 
and  Ml  they  sit  rocking  Ihemselres  in  them, —Sir  R.  HavkiM,  Toj,  lo  3<mti 
Bta. 

2,  "  A  piece  of  ground  thickly  wooded,  whether  a  prairie  or  a 
toll,  and  distinguished  from  the  open  oak  and  hickory  land,  or  the 
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immense  forests  of  thinly  scattHi-cd  pines,  which  with  few  excep- 
tions cover  the  whole  face  of  tiu*  count iv.  'Dm  word  has  Ih-^mi  con- 
founded with  hummocks^  used  by  marines  to  de.sii^nate  th«'  knolls,  or 
small  elevations,  along  the  coast." — North  American  lite,  April, 
1828,  p.  486.     See  Hummock. 

Although  the  hirg«8t  portion  of  the  country  is  covered  with  pine  bAirenfi,  and 
much  of  it  extremely  poor,  yet  there  ie  also  mach  upland,  ioterval,  and  hatnmodt 
land,  of  the  most  excellent  quality.  .  .  .  The  boriders  of  the  watercoarset,  ts 
well  as  the  hammockty  are  covered  with  thick  woods  of  hard  timber,  t^ngM  with 
innomerable  vines. —  WiUiama''$  View  ofE.  Florida  (1827),  p.  6. 

The  hammock  land,  so  called  from  its  appearing  in  tofts  among  lof ^  pfaiea, . . . 
has  a  very  romantic  appearance.  —  Roma/iu*9  Florida^  p.  17. 

Hand.     An  adept  or  proficient  in  any  thing;  one  who  is  fond  of  any 

thing. 

It  is  a  wonder  to  me  how  some  folks  can  content  themselves  doin*  oothin* ;  I 
never  could.  I  must  be  doin*  something,  or  I  should  gape  myself  to  death.  I  *m 
a  great  hand  to  gape :  why,  afore  now  I  *ve  gaped  so  much  on  Sundays  that  my 
mouth  wouldn't  stay  shut  for  a  week  after.  —  Yankee  HiWs  8torie$. 

**Takea  pickle,  Mr.  Crane,*'  said  the  Widow  Bedott.  **I'm  glad  yon  like 
pickles,  —  they  *re  a  delightfnl  beverage.  Melissa  never  eats  'em,  —  she  ainH  no 
pickle  hand.''  —  Widow  BedoU  Papers,  p.  71. 

Hand-Dog.     A  fire  dog;  an  andiron.     New  England. 

Hand-Olaasoa.     Eye-glasses;  spectacles.    Fancy  hand-^fiiaue$  are  ad- 
vertised for  sale  in  New  York. 

Hand  Ronning.  Consecutively;  as,  **  He  can  hit  the  ball's  eye 
fifty  paces  ten  times  hand  running.**  So  too  in  the  north  of  E: 
land. 

To  handle.    1.  To  manage;  to  overcome  an  opponent,  particiiIarK^   j. 

in  wrestling.     Ex. :  **  You  can*t  handle  him.'' 

2.  To  trouble;  to  distress;  as,  **  How  the  disease  handled  him^ » 

Connecticut. 

Hand-Shake.    The  shaking  of  hands.     **  The  warm  Iiand-shake,  ^^;2r6 
cordial  word."  —  The  Congregationalist. 

Handsome.     To  do  the  handsome  thing  is  to  be  generous,  particol^^T-/. 
in  returning  a  favor;  to  be  very  polite. 

When  a  feller  has  just  given  me  a  snug  travellin*  job  onasked,  and  dom^  n^ 
handaome  thing,  it  ain*t  any  great  return  to  make  to  let  him  pot  in  his  oar  ftoio^ 
times.  —  Sam  Slick,  Wise  Saws^  p.  30. 

Handwxlte,  for  handwriting,  a  common  barbarism  at  the  South;  ^ 
**  I  can't  read  his  handtorite.** 

**  To  get  the  hang  of  a  thing  "  is  to  get  the  knack,  or  habitual 
facility,  of  doing  it  well;  also,  to  get  acquainted  with.    To  hang i 
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•cythe  is  to  fiwten  the  blftde  to  the  handle;  and  m  to  bang  an  axe, 
■  hoe,  or  other  implement.  Bveiy  workman  hauga  his  scythe  to 
■nit  himself;  and  cannot,  at  once,  eaailj  use  that  of  another  mower, 
which  is  difierentlj  hung.  In  the  exchange  of  tools  or  implements, 
some  time  is  required  for  "  getting  the  hong  "  of  each,  in  the  hands 
of  a  new  possessor. 

If  ever  joa  mnit  faan  an  Indiffareot  tuchsr  for  your  ebildrsi,  let  it  be  after 
the]'  hsT*  got  ■  fair  start  and  ham  acqiiirsd  tha  kimg  of  tbe  tool*  for  thcmielvea. 
Prime,  Biit.  of  Long  Idaml,  p.  Si. 

He  bad  been  la  pDnuil  of  the  science  or  monef -miking  all  hie  life,  bat  coald 
Mrer  get  the  lumy  of  iL  —  Pidcmgtfnm  Ikt  Pieaguat. 

Sii^*  )<»'  hii  mone]'  and  hi*  horw,  but  thcD  be  hadn't  got  the  iamg  of  tha 
game,  — Sintm  Sitggt,  p.  U. 

Well,  now,  I  can  tell  yon  that  the  eheriffa  are  the  euieat  men  for  joa  to  g«t 

the  kang  of,  among  all  (he  poblk  offlcen Orttiu  tm  GamHing. 

To  hang.  To  stick  fast,  come  to  a  stand-still;  as,  the  jary  hung,  and 
"  the  man  got  a  new  trial."  Piobablj  borrowed  from  the  eporta- 
msji's  term  "  to  hang  fire,"  said  of  a  gun  which  does  not  go  oS  at 

To  hang  aionnd.  To  biter  abont.  Tbe  English  expression  is  to 
hang  about. 

Ereij  tima  I  come  up  from  Loaiiiaaa,  I  [ound  Jeaa  harngtn'  rmmd  that  ga], 
lookin'  awful  awaet,  anil  a  fellow  couldn't  go  near  her  without  niiln'  hia  dander. 
AoU,  SqHatttr  IS/c. 

So  iiMog  out.    To  reside.    "  He  hangs  out  at  Chicago."    Western. 
I  'm  going  to  look  oot  for  that  crowd  myself ;  they  need  somebody  to  preach 
to  them  wbenver  he  can  catch  Ihem,  and  I  know  wbera  they  hang  out,  —  Tkt 


Vo  hang  up  one^»  Fiddle.    To  desist;  to  give  up. 

When  a  man  loses  bis  temperand  ain't  cool,  be  might  as  well  ion^  iip  Aiijtilifls. 

SamBliA. 

If  *  roan  at  forty-two  is  not  In  a  fair  way  to  get  hi*  ahara  of  tba  worM's  spoils, 

be  might  as  welt  haiig  tip  hitfiddU,  and  b«  content  to  dig  his  way  throngh  life 

M  best  he  may.  —  Dinn'i  Sermoiu,  p.  TS. 
•w.nnahni  and  Black  Harry.     Popular  names  for  the  Black  Sea  Bass 

(Cmtropriila  nigricaru).     One  of  the  most  saTorj  and  delituite  of 

fishes  which  appear  in  our  markets  from  Map  to  July.  —  DeKay, 

F^hes  of  New  York,  p.  26. 
To  happen  in.    To  happen  to  call  in;  to  go  or  come  in  accidentally. 

Bi^ptmng  into  tha  SnSotk  jail  on  a  busiiUBs  errand,  we  wen  nmawhat  Mar- 
tied  b;  hearing  onr  name  familiarly  called  from  a  prisoner's  cell,  &G.  —  Bo^oh 
Bte,  Feb.,  1858. 

To  happlff.    To  moke  happy.    This  mongrel  barbarism,  acoording  to 
Blr.  Pickering,  is  sometimes  heard  in  onr  pu^ts. 


Happy  as  a  Clam  i»  a  common  simile  in  New  England,  sometiraea 
enlargMl  to  "  happy  aa  a,  clum  at  high-wHt«r." 

Tby  \ik  ig  one  of  very  little  uw; 
Albeit  men  mock  thee  with  Iheir  aimilet. 
And  prate  of  twing  iappn  at  a  clam.  —  Siat,  BoniMl  (en  Clam. 
The  poor  peansnt  who  tiiti»fle>  hie  banger  with  anbmiHton  uid  ult  pork,  pent- 
tenet,  and  potalacn,  in  u  sound  ai  ■  live  oak  eorporaillj,  and  u  kgyy  a*  a  etam 

Happl^Iag.     Making  happy. 


WiMt  Saici,  p.  33. 

Harbor-Polloe.    Foiicemen  whose  special  daty  is  to  preveat  rogoeiy 
in  or  near  the  shipping.    New  York, 

Haid  Cue.    A  worthless,  dissipated  fellow;  a  drunkard. 

Hard  Coal.     Anthracite  coal,  so  called  to  distinguish  it  from  bitumi- 
nous coal,  which  is  called  soft  coal. 

Since  the  iatrodnction  of  luirrl  eoal,  tbe  infemBi  regionn  hare  become  grtall; 
enlarged,  »n  that  Ilif,v  i^an  now  unconiforlablj  accommodale  the  whole  ' 
nee,  whither  they  all  appear  to  be  bound,  for  a  certainl}' 

Vol.  III.  p.  iia. 
Haidliack.    (Splrcea  tom&>lom.')    The  popular  name  of  a  well-ki 

and  common  plant  in  pastures  and  low  grounds.     It  is  celebrate*  ^^^ 

for  its  astringent  properties. 

She  maile  a  nosegay  of  mount niii-laurcl  leaves,  nd  cedar  with  bliieberrisi,  — ^  ^_j 
a  bunch  of  the  white  hardhadc,  a  cream-like  flower.  —  Margaret,  p.  304. 

Hatd  Head.     A  fish  of  the  herring  species,  the  menhaden ;  so  call^    j,^ 

in  the  State  of  Maine.     See  Menhaden. 
Hard  Pan.     fii  geology,  the  hard  stratum  of  earth  that  lies  below  t^HJM 

soil,  through  which  water  cannot  penetrate ;  and,  figuratively,  a  fi f,^ 

and  solid  foundation;  the  bottom. 

[Granite  aoit!!]  when  underlaid  by  a  hard  pan  of  clay,  bog  iron,  or  bard  gn^—^nL 
cemented  together  water-tight,  thej-are  capable  of  retaining  aoluble  mar — 
and  may  be  rendered  fertile.  —Jackton,  Geelogs  of  Riodt  Iiland,  p.  188. 

The  immense  friction  [caused  by  getting  money]  rubs  away  ■  vait  de^T  g/ 
fribbling  honesty,  amall  prejudices,  super-niceties  of  conscience.  Hardpnmj, 
■  Boon  reached,  and  both  Old  World  and  New  are  full  otAnnt^o  capitalists,  ~ 
Mtdbery,  Mta  and  MyUtH't  of  WnS  Blritl.  p.  213. 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  denounces  tbe  N'aval  Office  as  a  costly  annoyasn, 
which  demonstrates  a  liendish  penistence  of  endeavor  on  the  part  of  the  mdi. 
chant*  of  the  port  (o  reduce  Cnatom-lioiua  melhode  to  a  kard-pen  bndneu  tuja 
If.  r.  rriiwM,  Jnne,  ISTT. 


Tbr  p«op1«  htpa  to  aak  wbU  Ihe;  ut  to  ebih  by  voting  for  tha  partlun  on- 
didalH.    Policica  (r«,  like  other  things,  comJDg  dawn  to  AardjUM — N.  T.  Ber- 
aid,  July  IT,  ISU. 
Hard-paalied.    H&rd  preesed,  in  a  difficulty;  and  especially  as  a  mer- 
cantile phrase,  bard  pressed  for  monej,  short  of  cash. 

As  I  Mid,  at  the  end  of  tix  months  ««  b«g>n  to  be  kar^-piafiid.  Ourcradit, 
however,  wu  still  fair.  —  Ptrili  of  Ptari  Street,  p.  133. 

A  Haid  Row  to  ho«.    A  metaphor  derived  from  hoeing  com,  mean- 
ing a  difficult  matter  or  job  to  accomplish. 

6«ntlem«a,  1  never  oppoMd  Andrew  Jackson  for  the  Hke  of  popularity.  I 
knew  it  wu  ■  hard  raic  to  hoe ,-  but  I  stood  up  lo  the  rack,  conniilering  it  a  duly 
1  owed  to  the  countiy  that  governed  me.  —  CrocktU't  Sptt^  Tour  domt  Etui, 
p.  SS. 

Hold  Ron.    To  be  hard  pressed;  and  especially  to  be  in  want  of 
money.     The  same  as  hard-pwihed. 

We  knew  the  Tammany  party  were  hord  nm  :  but  we  did  not  know  it  was 
reduced  to  (he  necesailj  of  stealing  the  principles  or  Nativism.  —  JV.  T.  TWinrw, 
Vol.  1, 18«. 
BardabeU  B«ptlata.  The  name  of  a  sect  of  Baptists  in  the  Southern 
States,  known  aa  those  of  the  straight-laced  order;  while  those  of 
liberal  views  are  called  >•  Softshell  Baptists." 

We  had  a  variety  of  passengers  in  the  stage  to  Milledgeville.  There  was  an 
old  gentleman  in  blact,  a  dandy  gambler,  an  old  FlnnUitU pnadiir,ai  (hey  call 
them  in  (leorgia,  with  the  biggest  mouth  I  ever  seed,  a  circus  clown,  a  cross  old 
maid,  a  beautiful  yonng  lady,  &c.~JV.  T.  Spirit  of  the  Tma. 

In  a  debate  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  in  1857,  Mr.  Elliott, 
of  Kentucky,  in  nominating  the  Rev.  John  Morris  for  chaplain, 


A  writer  in  the  "Providence  Journal,"  May  5,  1877,  thus  de- 
scribes the  Rev.  Joseph  Cook:  — 

He  is  a  Uig*  man  with  florid  countenance,  brown  hair,  ...  a  large  mouth,  a 
full,  husky,  eiplosive  voice,  used  imperfectly,  often  in  a  «ng-song  tone,  like  a 
"harJihtU  Bnpdtt"  preacher,  yet  powerful. 
Hardahell  Democrat*;  also  called  "  Hardabella,"  and  again  abbre- 
riated  Into  "Harda,"  The  name  of  a  political  party,  of  which 
the  following  history  is  given  by  the  "New  York  Tribune"  of 
Aprils,  1858:  — 

These  terms  date  from  the  efforts  made  to  rennite  the  Csm  and 
Van  Buren  democracy  of  1348,  who  were  known  as  Hiwkers  and 
Barnburners.     Some  difficulty  attended  this  retuiion,  which  gave 
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liH  to  tfae  nse  of  the  new  political  epithets.  The  differanoe  between 
&  Hardihell  ftnd  a  Sojiihell  is  this  :  one  iavxm  the  execution  of  the 
Fugitive  Slave  Law  and  goes  for  a  distribution  of  the  offices  among 
Qie  Nsitionals,  while  the  other  is  a  loud  stickler  for  Union  and  Har- 
monj.  The  ffardt  embrace  the  Cass  Hunkeis  of  1B48,  of  the 
Nitional  school  of  polities;  while  tiit  Saftt  axe  composed  of  the 
remnantB  of  the  Tan  Buren  and  Adams  partj  of  184S,  and  sneh 
Hunkers  as  Secretary  Marcy  and  Governor  Seymour. 
Hard  Taok.  Dry  biscnit,  in  seamen's  or  soldiers'  radons.  The  term 
is  to  be  found  in  almost  erery  letter  from  the  army  during  the  late 

Hard  np.  In  straits  for  want  of  money;  short  of  funds;  pressed;  per- 
jdezed.  Not  peculiar  to  the  United  Statee.  A  correspondent  of  the 
'*  New  York  Post "  desires  to  know  the  author  of  the  following 
pathetic  poem:  — 

Eard  wM  he  up ; 

And  in  the  hardnui  of  hii  npnen 

Stole  a  bsDi. 

J>Dwn  on  him  iwoopcd, 

And,  awoophifc,  np  him  Koopad, 

Tha  minioni  of  ths  law. 

Hard  Wood.    A  term  applied  to  woods  of  solid  t«zture  that  soon 
decay,  including  generally  beech,  birch,  maple,  ash.  Sec.     Used  by-^ 
shipwrights  and  farmers  in  Maine,  in  opposition  to  oak  and  pine._^ 
In  the  South  and  West,  it  is  opposed  to  "  light  wood." 

Hann,  (uff'.    "  He  never  said  a  harm  word  against  yon."    Georgia. 

Hameaa-Caak.  A  conical  cask  bound  with  iron  hoope,  from  n 
salt  meat  is  served  out  at  sea.  The  cask  is  usually  punted  g 
and  the  hoops  black:  the  resemblance  of  the  latter  to  the  hlac— — - 
leathern  straps  of  harness,  or  the  nay  by  which  the  cask  is  fasten^^^ 
to  the  deck,  has  probably  given  rise  to  the  name. 

Haiael  Stuff.     The  children's  dictionaries  of  the  last  century  li^_ 
this  as  a  pronunciation  of  Houiehold  Stuff,  to  be  avoided.    The  1^  ^_ 
Edward  Everett  said  his  mother  always  used  the  term. 

Harreat  Uo«.     A  species  of  Bideni  whose  seeds  (froit)  adhere  to    Js-T- 
clothes.     See  Beggar-Ticks. 

Bhaty  Podding.    Indian  meal  stirred  into  boiling  water  unS]      y^ 
becomes  a  thick  batter  or  padding,  and  eaten  with  milk,  butter,  ^.ni 
sugar  or  molasses.    In  Pennsylvania  and  some  other  States  it    jt 
called  math ;  in  New  York,  Mupptum.    Joel  Barlow  wrote  a  poem  on 
the  snbjeot,  in  whiok  he  thus  accounts  for  its  name:  — 
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Thj  n4me  it  HaMii  Pudding  !  Ihna  oar  urea 
Went  ironl  to  greet  thse  fuming  from  their  fire*; 
And  whils  tbey  ir^ed  in  Ihy  jiul  defence, 
With  logic  clew  ttiey  (bun  expliined  the  mqm: 
"  In  Aojte  Ihe  boiiing  c^dron  o'er  tbe  blue 
R«ce)t-e>  «Dd  cooks  the  mdj-powdered  maize; 
In  tofM  'tianrv'di  uid  then  in  eqiul  Aajfe, 
With  coaling  milk,  we  make  the  Bweet  repast." 
Sncb  it  tby  name,  aigniflcant  and  clear, 
A  name,  ■  louDd  to  every  Tankee  dear —  Caito  I. 

father  and  I  went  down  to  camp. 
Along  wi'  Captain  Goodin, 

And  there  we  see  the  men  and  boys, 
As  thick  as  hotly  paddin.'  —  Bong,  Tankee  DaaBt. 

Hastf  padding,  or  "  hasty  puddish,"  haa  long  been  eaten  in  Eng- 
Und,  vrhere  it  in  made  of  milk  and  oatmeal.    Mr.  GreaTe,  in  his 
Spiritual  Quixote,  printed  in  London,  in  1778,  sajs:  '*  There  ia  a 
certain  farinaceons  composition,  which,  from  its  being  frequently 
nsed  by  our  ancestors  as  an  extempore  sapplement  to  a  scanty  din- 
ner, has  obtained  the  appellation  of  a  hasty  pudding.    It  ie  oom- 
posed  of  milk  and  flonr   boiled    t<^ether."     We  find    it    again 
mentioned  in  tbe  "European  Magazine"  for  March,  17SQ,  in  an 
"Epitaph,"  aent  U  a  hint  to  a  water-drinker:  — 
Here  lias  Ned  Rand,  who  on  a  sadden 
Laft  off  roaat  beef  for  haitg pudding  ; 
Fonook  old  Stingo  mild  and  stale, 
And  every  drink,  for  Adam's  ale. 
CmC    Onr  Northern  women  have  almost  discarded  the  word  banner, 
Except  in  "  tim-bonnet,"  and  nse  the  tenn  hat  instead.     A  like  fate 
bas  befallen  the  word  geum,  for  which  both  they  and  their  Southern 
nisters  commonly  use  /roct  or  drest. 
'^•tdtwt.     1.  A  consideration  or  bribe  received  by  the  customs  offi- 
csers  in  New  York  for  permitting  imported  dutiable  goods  to  remiun 
on  the  wharf,  when  they  ought  to  go  to  the  general  storehouse.     See 
-Bone. 

2.  "  To  burjf  the  hatchei "  is  to  make  peaoe.  A  phrase  alluding 
■to  the  Indian  ceremony  of  burying  the  war-hatchet,  or  tomahawk, 
'when  making  a  peace.     See  ToTaaiaak. 

They  amoked  the  pipe  of  peace  together,  and  the  colonel  ciaiined  (he  cndit  of 
luving,  by  his  diplomacy,  penaaded  the  sachem  to  bvri/  the  iottitl.  —  Irviag't 
Watlangf>»,  Vol.  I.  p.  361. 

At  a  council  of  the  Iroquois  (1634),  in  reply  to  &»  speech  of  La 
Bane,  the  French  commander-in-chief  said:  — 


Wood  of  Jour  eonntiymea. 
p.  lOS. 

Buritd  KU  tte 

And  the  TBr-c!' 
Then  WM  pe*C' 

So  "to  take  up  the  hatchet"  is  lo  dt 
hoetilitiea. 

Shingiti,  uchem  of  tboDelRvani, 
ind  "  tool;  tip  Ihi  hiUchtl 
of  Wathiagloii,  Vol.  I.  p. 

B«t«.     A  bit;  oa,  "Id 

didn't  g«t  a  hate."    It  is  the  SciiCch 

a  hael,"  i.  e.  the  devil  a  bit. 
To  have.     To  coop   up;  to  find  or  pi 

strong' hope  ot  receiving,  conqiLrriiig 
Bon  Hatt,  in  a  letter  from  the  s 

Tribune,"  of  Dec.  80,  1861,  Siivs  :  - 
We  And  Floyd.     We  Aa<f  hia  xiic  l! an 

the  flower  of  (he  rebel  »miv.    We  J..t./  hit 

hi»es-rn'lhln) 


nelled  ir 


Haw-haw.     To  laugh  heartily. 


t 

than  hiilf  »n  hour.  —  Major  Dowr.„../t  Lrlit^r 
He  bum  out  a  1ar4n',  and  etacK.'m!  over  2 

inrf-AauHl  Like  thunder.  —  Sam&UA-,  "'  "  -"^ 
Hawk-Bye  State.    The  Stateof  h 

an  Indian  chief  who  w 
Ha'wkina'a  Whetatone.     Rum^  in  dm 

known  temperance-lecturer. 
Hay   Barraok.     (Dutch,   hnoi-b'Ti/,    a 

roof,  supported  by  four  posta,  oiipiibli 

pleasure,  under  which  hay  is  ki-pt.     , 

New  York. 
To  haze.     1.  To  riot,  frolic. 

W.  had  been  drii 
what  inspicioualv  c 
Adi.,  Dec.  a,  1848. 

I  wish  10  all-lire< 


2.  To  D^  or  drive,  especially  with  work;  toharass.    Aseaman's 

Murk  VOLS  TiTj  dall  at  leunlng  toy  thing  connected  vilh  Bea-tiF«.  and  mad*  a 
dDnu;  «aQor.    Tha  capuin  disliked  him,  and  conljiiuallr  hazed  him  lor  lili  iwk- 
L    mrdDBB*.  —  Brmoiu'i  WkaUiig  Crmt,  p.  187. 

The  aurest  ira;  to  nuka  ■  man  mnhleaa  and  indifferent  Id  the  Buccese  of  tha 
MiTBga  i*  In  KoMt  tarn,  and  And  fault  with  him  when  be  does  hia  duty  to  the  beat 
P^i  Ma  abilily.  --  IK(L,  p.  90. 

This  term  ia  iwed  to  express  the  treatment  which  Freshmen 
aomettmes  rsceive  from  the  higher  claesea,  and  especially  from  the 
Sophomorea. 

Freshmen  fa uva  got  quietly  nttled  down  to  work,  —  Sophs  have  given  up  their 
JUdag.—  WitHamt  t^tantrii/,  Vol.  II.  p.  MB. 

We  are  gla<i  to  be  able  to  read  that  the  abnurd  and  barbarous  euttom  of  hazing, 
which  biu  long  prevailed  in  the  college,  is,  to  a  great  degree,  discontinued.  — 
"'anard  MagMmt,  Vol.  I.  p.  US. 

Used  almost  exclusively  hy  some  wives  in  Massachusetts  and 
Connectk'ut  when  speaking  of  their  husbands,  instead  of  employing 
■I  his  relation  to  themselves. 
aieeae.     Scraps  of  the  head  and  feet  of  swine  cat  up  fine,  and, 
^  boiled,  pressed  into  the  form  of  a  cheese.     Also  called 
111  Maijland,  it  is  always  called  "  hogshead  cheese." 
(In  carpentij.)    A  jobt.  New  York.    Id  England,  a  trim- 
T  trimmer-beam. 

_   td-Blgbta.  Grants  of  land  made  by  Texas  to  the  heads  of  families, 
'   ooderthe  colonization  laws,  in  order  to  promote  emigration. 

So  mnch  of  Ihe  vacsnt  lands  of  the  lepublic  shall  be  surveyed  and  sectinnized. 
In  traets  »f  six  hundred  and  forty,  and  three  hundred  and  twenty  sfres  each,  aa 
Will  be  BuHiritnl  to  satisfy  all  claimB  for  scrip  sold,  soldiers'  claims,  and  htad- 
■    -  •  -.^jDj  ^  Tao4,  Nov.,  1828, 

A  knitted  worsted  cap,  covering  all  the  head  but  the 
,  worn  hy  boys  in  winter. 
A  great  many;  a  crowd;  a  great  deal;  much.  So  used  at  the 
,  South  and  U'est.  A  correspondent  of  the  "  Commercial  Advertiser  " 
thus  notices  the  various  uses  of  this  word  at  the  South:  "Seapis  a 
i:  word  in  the  Carolinas  and  Georgia  among  the  common 
I>i"|i|.-,  :i[ii],  with  children  at  ieaat,  in  the  best-regulated  families. 
-  JJuH  iliil  you  like  Mr.  Smith  7  '  I  ask.  >  Oh !  I  liked  him  a  heap,' 
will  be  the  answer,  if  affirmative,  in  five  cases  out  of  six.  It  is  synony- 
mous with  a  majority, or  a  great  many;  as,  '  We  should  have  plenty 
of  peaches,  butaSeapof  them  were  killed  by  the  frost.'  It  is  synony- 
mous even  withncry:  as,  ■  I  heard  him  preach  a  heap  often;'  'OhI 
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blood   of  joni  countrymen.  —  Parkman,    ComU  Fnmtttiae  and  A'tio  Franet, 
p.  IDS. 

Buried  wu  tkt  bloodj  lialAtt, 
BurinI  WW  lh«  dreadtui  vir-clnb ; 
Buried  were  all  warlike  weapona. 
And  the  war-ciy  was  fotgotleni 
There  wiM  peace  among  atl  nations. 

LennfrlliiB,  SiamiAa,  XIII. 
So  "to  take  up  the  hatchet"  is  to  declare  war;  t«  commeace 

Shi^si^  uchem  of  the  Delaware! ,  was  one  of  the  greatett  warriors  of  hi*  tribe, 
and  "titot  upthrhntthtt"  at  vaiioiu  time*  agdnit  the  EngUth.  —  Ining,  Lift 
of  WojAinjIoii,  Vol.  I.  p.  78. 

Bate.  A  bit;  as,  "  I  don't  care  a  Snfe."  "  I  didn't  eat  a  Sa/«."  "  I 
didn't  get  a  Aaw."  It  is  the  Scotch  haet,  as  in  the  phrase,  "flent 
a  haet,"  i.  e.  the  deril  a  bit. 

To  have.     To  coop  up;  to  find  or  pat  into  a  position  that  gives  a 

strong  hope  of  receiving,  conquering,  &c. 

Don  Piatt,  in  a  letter  from  the  seat  of  war  to  the  "  Nev  YoA 
Tribune,"  of  Deo.  30,  1861,  says  :  — 

We  had  FloTd.  We  had  hit  nix  thouNUid  men  from  Georgiia,  Tennwiwo,  &c., 
the  flower  of  the  rebel  army.  We  had  bis  artillcrr.  h\»  bonei,  hi?  contraband*, 
bi8  ei-cr.v  thin),'.  ...  At  Ihe  tryinn  monienl.  General  Benbam  foiled  ua, ,  .  .  and 

Baw-haw.     To  laugh  heartily. 

I  eat  down  in  front  of  the  General,  and  we  haa-hna'd,  I  Cell  you,  tor  man 
than  half  an  hour.  —  Mnjor  Doamitg'i  Ltllert,  p.  188. 

He  burpl  out  a  larfln",  and  "laRcercd  nver  to  Ihe  aophy,  and  laid  down  and 
ifflio-A(HC(d  like  thunder.  — SnmS/i'ut,  ad  Ser.,  ch.  T. 

Bawk-Eye  State.  The  State  of  Iowa,  It  in  iiaid  tiibeso  named  after 
an  Indian  chief  wbo  was  once  a  terror  to  royageura  to  ita  bordere, 

Ha'wklnB'a  Whetstone.  Rum;  in  derision  of  one  Hawkins,  a  well- 
known  temperance-lecturer. 

Bay   Bairaok.     (Dutch,   hooi-berg,   a  hay-rink.)     A   straw-thatched 
roof,  supported  by  four  posts,  capable  of  being  raised  or  lowered  st.^ 
pleasure,  under  which  hay  is  kept.    A  term  peculiar  to  the  State  o^^ 
New  York. 

To  hase.     1.  To  riot,  frolic. 

W.  had  b«n  drinkinu,  and  wa»  hnang  abnul  the  M' 
what  guspiclnunly  or  >(rBngely  [when  the  ollicer  arp 
.iEJD.,Dec.a,  1S4B. 

I  wi»h  to  all-fired  rniath  I  waa  to  home,  doin'  plio 
round  with  Chnrity  Hunker  and  the  rcit  o'  tbe  gali 
Talu  for  (i«  Mariatt. 
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2.  To  ni^  or  drive,  especially  with  work ;  to  harass.    A  seaman's 

Ukck  vu  Tefy  dull  «I  leiming  »ny  thing  connefted  with  lea-life,  and  made  ■ 
donuj  aailor.  The  captain  disliked  him,  and  continually  AiUMf  him  for  bis  awk- 
wardneaa.  —  Bremtt't  WhaSng  Cruk,  p.  1ST. 

He  aorest  way  to  make  ■  man  warlhleu  and  indifferent  to  the  fuceeea  of  the 
Torage  ia  to  katt  him,  and  find  fault  with  him  when  he  does  big  duty  la  the  beat 
gf  hia  abililj.  —  Ibid.,  p.  90. 

This  term  ia  used  to  express  the  treatment  which  Freshmen 
Bometiiiies  receive  from  the  higher  classes,  and  especially  from  the 
Sophomores. 

Fmlmunhave  got  quietly  settled  doim  Ic  work,  — Sopba  have  given  up  Iheir 
iaiMtff.—  WiOianu  Quantrls.  Vol.  II.  p.  aSB. 

Wa  are  glad  to  be  able  to  read  thai  the  absurd  and  barbarous  custom  of  hadng, 
which  ha*  long  prevailed  in  the  college,  la,  lo  a  great  degree,  discontinued.  — 
Barvard  Jtagatiiu,  Vol.  1.  p.  113. 

^Kb.      Used  almost  exclusively  by  some  wives  in  Massachusetts  and 
Connecticut  when  speaking  of  their  husbands,  instead  of  employing 
bia  nune,  or  his  relation  to  themselves. 
S«^d-Cbe«*e.     Scrape  of  the  head  and  feet  of  swine  cut  up  fine,  and, 

^Lf  ter  being  boiled,  pressed  into  the  form  of  a  cheese.     Also  called 

»<3aee.    In  Maryland,  it  is  always  called  "  hogshead  cheese." 
K^  !». flat.     (In  carpentry.)     A  joist.   New  York.    In  England,  a  trim- 

xxier  or  trimmer-beam. 
E^MKd-Rlghta.    Grants  of  land  made  by  Texas  to  the  heads  of  families, 

'ma.nderthe  colonization  laws,  in  order  to  promote  emifi^tion. 

Sd  much  of  the  vacant  lauds  of  the  republic  nhall  be  surveyed  and  sectioniied, 
S.S)  tracts  of  nix  hundred  and  forty,  and  three  huudred  and  twenty  acren  each,  aa 
■^mill  be  lufficient  to  natisfy  all  claims  tor  scrip  sold,  soldiers'  claims,  and  htad- 
■w-igklt.  —  LaKi  o/  Texai,itov.,  1S28. 

T  «»«dat«Il.  A  knitted  worsted  cap,  covering  all  the  head  but  the 
^face,  vrom  by  boys  in  winter. 

^C^kap,  A  great  many;  a  crowd;  a  great  deal;  much.  So  used  at  the 
South  and  West.  A  correspondent  of  the  "  Commercial  Advertiser  " 
thus  notices  the  various  uses  of  this  word  at  the  South ;  "  Heap  is  a 
most  prolific  word  in  the  Carolinaa  and  Georgia  among  the  common 
people,  and,  with  children  at  least,  in  the  best-reguluted  families. 
'  Row  did  you  like  Air.  Smith  ?  '  I  ask.  '  Oh  1  I  liked  him  a  heap,' 
will  be  the  answer,  if  affirmative,  in  five  cases  out  of  six.  Itissynony- 
mous  with  a  majority,  or  a  great  many;  as,  '  We  should  hive  plenty 
of  peaches,  hut  st  heap  of  them  were  killed  by  the  frost.'  It  ia  synony- 
mous even  with  verg:  as, '  I  heard  hisi  preach  a  heap  often;'  'Ohl 
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I  'm  lazy  a  heap.' "    A  frieod  in  Boston  inforau  me  he  haa  heard 
the  word  inteaaified  into  hrapnght  /    It  ia  aiao  an  ED^ish  Tulgarism, 

except  in  the  adverbial  Bense. 

To  go  to  cburch  in  }I«w  York  in  Kay  kind  of  tolenUi  ity ]■  coiti  >  leap  ii-jm. 
I  know  very  irell  the  reuou  why  ■  mnjoritr  of  you  go  to  BnlHbab  is  bacanH 
yoa  can't  *Sord  to  go  to  buvaa  nt  tlia  pruenC  tzorbituit  prioc*.  —  Ani'i 

I  wu  not  idle,  [01 1  iud  >  teop  of  tiU(_«itti  the  foUu  In  tba  booM.  —  CtocjUO, 
Tour,  p.  87, 

Baltimore  lued  lo  bo  called  Mob-town ;  hut  tbey  an  a  lit^  battel  now,  ud 
■n  more  orderly  than  aoiae  of  tbeir  neigbbon —  ItiJ.,  p.  IS. 
Heom,  for  heard. 

I  beg  leave  lo  gnggeat  (o  yon  that  tbt  Unnecnn 
the  element)  ot  mnak,  ot  wbich  they  've  leant  te 
KnifUrioclitr  Mag.,  Vol.  XVII.  p.  37. 

H«ar  to.    To  pennit;  to  receive  favorablj;  to  give  conaent.    Familiar 
in  some  part8  of  Connecticut,  &c. 
Iln.  Ladd  told  her  there  vai  not  a  word  af  truth  in  the  itoiy  that  Woodward 

had  been  endeavoring  to  court  Hannah,  bat  they  [Mr.  and  Mr*.  L.]  voold  not 
htar  lo'A.  —  Pou^en't  BM.  of  the  Cool  Cowitrs,  p.  69. 
Heart;  aa  a  Buck.     A  hunter's  phrase,  now  in  very  common  nae. 

Well,  how  d'  ye  do,  any  how  7 

So,  so,  middiin-.  t  "m  heartg  at  a  hade,  bnt  can't  jninp  jeat  ao  high.  —  OoebO, 
Tour,  p.  8. 

Baatar  Piao«.    A  gore  or  triangular  piece  of  land,  bo  called,  probably, 

from  a  flat-iron,  the  form  of  which  it  resembles.     New  England. 
To  hoava.     To  throw.     "  I  heaved  a  stone  at  him." 
Heavy.    Large,  &o.     "Altering  a  bond  from  a  small  to  a  htavf 
amount." 
A  ktaa/  ice  in  the  etniti  of  (he  Weitem  lake*  yet.  — SMtoa  Jatnml, 
There  waa  a  htavy  Failura  in  Wall  Street  yesterday.  —  N.  T.  paptn. 
H«el«r.     A  hanger-on,  waiting,  as  Micawber  would  say,  for  BOros- 
thing  to  turn  up;  as  a  political  appointment,  or  a  goremment 
contract. 

In  speaking  of  the  appointment  by  President  Grant  of  Wirt  Sykcs 

as  consul  to  Fbrence,  the  "  N.  Y.  Herald  "  sayar  — 

Wirt  Sykaaaia  Journalist  would  make  as  good  a  oonani  ae  Wirt  Sykcl  the  poli- 

.^leian,  who  baa  been  ■  ktfler  about  Ibe  capital,  or  Wirt  Sykei  the  army  bummer. 

"'^     ^  Heft.    1.  Weight;  ponderousness.    A  colloquial  t«rm  common  to  some 

n  ^  '  '>         parta  of  England  and  the  Northern  States. 

'.'     ^j  '.,:       "Wa],now,  just  think  on 't."  said  the  [slave]  tnderj  "jnat  look  at  them 

.   ^    .      limb),  —  broad-chested,  strong  ae  a  hoFH.    Look  at  hit  bead ;  them  hl{^  fomdi 

'  ^        al'aya  ahowa  calcuUtia'  uiggera,  that  '11  do  any  thing.    Now,  a  nigger  ol  that  ar 

•^'''  ■■  -aI  ...,  ; .       ■ .  -.. ',  .-■    ...     y,.,!  .-«  _5-wll. 

'    '■     ■      ■■»■■)■•    '■•. 
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I  itnpid."  —iin.  aicvt,  UiieU 


iift  and  bniM  ii  conaidanble,  even  luppotin'  he 't 
Tom'i  CoMs,  p.  laS. 

2.  Mr.  Pickering  a&ys:  "Thi«  noan  is  also  used  colloquially  ia 
America  to  signify  the  greater  part  or  bulk  of  any  thing,  in  ezprea- 
Bona  of  tbi«  kind:  '  A  part  of  the  crop  was  good,  but  the  heft  of  it 

W«  snppon  the  plan  of  Hr.  Benton  i>  lo  connect  the  Continental  Railroad 
with  (b«  line  of  commimkatlon  h;  the  gnU  lakes,  tba>  throwing  the  hrft  ot  the 
Pacific  bade  acnwa  the  conlioeDt  into  the  port  ot  New  York.  —  JV.  Y.  BtrM, 
Feb.  6, 1849. 

U  J  grief  I  'twaa  perfectly  aatooiahin'  to  me  that  one  tnorlal  bodj  coald  hold 
ai  mtich  as  tlie  doctor  put  in.  No  wonder  he  '■  so  (at:  the;  uy  he  geti  the  iijl 
of  hie  lirin'  bj  oontrivin'  lo  get  lo  obb  palienl'i  house  jett  ai  dinner  ■»  ready,  to 
aoolher  at  tea  time,  and  aaoa.  —  F.  M.  Whicher,  A/xotait  tff  a  Danation  Party, 
p.  9B3. 

Hr.  Higwira  carries  on  the  ahoemiking  basiness  quite  exteDsive,  and  he  'a  to 
his  shop  the  \^  ot  hit  lime.  —  Widov  Btdott  Paptn,  p.  100. 

Vo  beft.    To  try  the  weight  of  any  thing  by  lifting  it.    Local  in  Eng- 
land, &nd  colloquial  In  the  United  States.  —  Worcetler. 

I  remeiaber  the  great  bog  up  in  Danwich,  (hat  h^/Ud  nigh  twenty  acore.  — 
Murgartt,  p,  IIL 

H»f^.      HcftTy. 

^told.     BilUatd  players  say,  "  I  held  the  ball,"  instead  of  I  holtd  it. 

See  Found. 
Hell-Bender.    {Menopoina  AUeghani 
Balamauder.  —  Nat.  Hut.  New  York. 

2.  Often  used  m  a  qualitative  noun. 
feet  hell-bender  of  a  sptee." 
Hell-DlTer.    See  Dipper. 
Hell-Hoand.    An  iron-clad  gunboat. 

"  Oae  ot  OUT  htlUiomidt"  (as  the  rebel  priaoi 
BemU,  Feb.  2&,  IBSa. 
Hen's  Hint    An  immense  quantity.    Tennessee. 
Bellyiun  or  Heilion.     "  He  's  a  perfect  heltyum  at  billiards." 
Help.    The  commoa  name,  in  New  England,  for  servants,  and  for 
die  operatives  in  a  cotton  or  woollen  factory;  a  term  long  in  use,  and  . 
evidently  brought  from  Euglaod. 

It  is  ordered  that  Jamea  Penn  ehall  have  twenty  ahillinga,  to  be  divided  among 
■uch  of  his  aervants  and  htlpi  as  have  been  employed  about  y*  attendance  of 
y  court,  4c.  —  MaaaehuKtti  Cfinninl  Rfcordt,  1845,  Vol.  II.  p.  139. 

"I  hain't  kept  no  gal  since  Heliiuy  wsi  big  enoogh  to  aid  me,"  said  the  Widow 
Bedott     "I  tliink  Jte^more  plagne  than  profit." —  Widene  Btdott  Faptrt,  p.  TB. 
I  always  want  the  kitctien  telp  to  do  things  as  I  want  Is  have  them  done. — 
Ntv  En^amd  TaUt. 


ii.)  1.  An  animal  allied  to  the 
"  Jack  has  been  on  a  per- 


rs  call  oor  gunboats).  — JV.  T. 


Ben-Hawk.  (Faleo  lineiUui.)  The  popular  Dune  of  the  Red-shouldered 
Hawk  of  naturalists. 

Herb.  In  America,  universallj  pronounced  erb ;  whereas  in  England 
the  h  is  often  aspirated.  Thus  in  the  "  Quarterly  Review  "  for  July, 
1857,  occurs  the  following  passage:  "  The  peasant  gathered  a  herb 
which  was  considered  a  specific  in  the  district  where  he  was  born." 
An  American  would  have  written  "an  herb." 

Henlng-Balmoii.  Conganus  Arlede  of  Le  Sueur.  So  called,  when 
taken,  in  Lake  Erie,  and  at  Lewiston. — Kirllattd't  Fithei  of  Ike 
Ohio,  &.C. 

Heaslan.     A  hireling;  a  mercenary  politician;  a  fighter  for  pay.     De- 
rived from  the  traditional  dislike  toward  the  HetMian  soldiera  em- 
ployed by  England  against  her  American  colonies  in  the  war  of  the 
Revolution.    During  the  late  civil  war,  it  was  used  at  the  Sonth  u  a    _ 
term  of  reproach  towards  Uie  loyal  United  States  citizens  and  sol— __ 
diers.     "  The  Ilestiaas  of  the  North,"  frequently  said  the  "  Rich — .  ^. 
moud  Despatch." 

HeoBlan  Fly.  {Cecidomyia  den'ructar.)  An  insect  famous  for  it:»-^^( 
ravages  on  wh<?at.  The  popular  name  of  it  is  owing  tti  the  hflliff!^.  j-- 
tliat  it  was  introduced  inte  America  by  the  Hessian  troops  in  th^^^^  < 
straw  from  Germany,  during  the  year  1778,  at  which  time  ti^;;^.,i 
British  army,  then  in  occupation  of  Stateu  Island,  received  lait--^~ 
reinf orcein  cilia  of  Hessians  under  General  de  Ileister.  This  idf^  j 
has  been  ridiculed  by  many  European  entomologists,  who  h^^ 
Bssertt'd  that  the  insect  is  strictly  American.  It  appears,  howev^ 
that  its  existence  has  long  lieen  known,  probably  for  more  th 
century,  in  France,  Germany,  Switzerland,  and  some  of  the  Is 
islands  of  the  Mediterranean. — N.  Y.  Ilmd.  Inteelt  and  Due 
Injurious  to  Wheal.  '^ 

Mr.  Bryant,  in  speaking  of  the  introduction  of  the  "  Old  I'^^hj 
spnrrow  "  into  America,  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  insects     j^^       i 

And  the  armv-woim  «nd  Ritdtin  j(j,  m 

-UiA^J-)^- '^"'1  ">«  <lre«l(ul  canksr-worm,  shall  di*.  # 

W^.Ct^L^Bickory.     A  nanie  given  to  several  species  of  Carjni.     Itisahasij.        f 
some  tree,  with  timber  valuable  for  its  hardness  and  toughnwi, 
and  with  edible  nuls.     Hence,  a  "  hickory  Catholic,"  a  "  kitlary 
Quaker,"  for  instance,  is  a  flexible,  yielding  one.     Western.  It 
I  sometimes  means  tough,  firm.    Thus,  Parson  Brownlow  was  cslled 

the  Mckory  Unionist.    General  Andrew  Jackson  was  known  »t"QU 
Hickorj/. " 
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Captain  Smith  describes  a  preparation  of  pounded  walnut  meata 
with  water,  "which  they  call  Pamcohiccora,  and  keep  it  for  their 
me."  — Hut.  of  Virginia  (1824),  b.  2,  p.  28. 

But  Popler,  Plum,  Cnb,  Oake,  ind  Apple  tne, 
Tea,  Cherry,  wid  tree  cslled  Fnhiciert). 

J.  /'ermr,  lit  Rtformid  Virgima  Silt  Worn  (1653). 
"  PiUdctry,"  nuneil  with  "  Wallnul,"  Ice,  cmong  the  trew  of  VirginU.  — 
Alnyiy'i  r™<  J(f  (a(io»  o/  KiVaw  onrf  .Varyliad,  1BB9. 

It  ia  curioua  that  ' '  hickory ' '  aeems  both  in  sound  and  sense  to  be 
pure  Greek,  viz.,  q  napia  (he  carya),  the  waluut.     The  resemblance 
is,  however,  casual;  since  the  name  is  in  fact  of  American  aborigi' 
nal  derivation. 
Blckory  Hut     See  Walnut. 

^okory  SUrt.  A  shirt  made  of  heavy  twilled  cotton  with  a  narrow 
blue  stripe,  so  called  from  its  strength.  These  shirts  are  much 
worn  b;  laborers. 

SwindliDg  pradiMm  nf  trade  flinDt  In  ailkn,  while  honeet  virtue  staves  off 
■tarvatioD  bji  making  Airiory  Airti  tX  eighl  centi  ■  piece.  —  DvttUcIa,  p.  S8. 

31akBites.    A  sect  of  Quakers,  so  called  from  their  leader's  surname. 

Cobifer.    To  loiter.     Use.i  in  North  Pennsylvania. 

aigbbl&dar.     A  riotous  fellow.    See  same  word  in  Addenda. 

BlghbellA.     See  LoaAelia. 

Blgh  Blackberry.  Generally  used  in  the  United  States,  as  the  dis- 
tinctive name  of  the  fruit  of  the  Rabns  villoau*. 

ElghoT  Law.  A  law  higher,  or  above  that  of  the  Constitution;  the 
laws  of  God.  This  term  was  first  used  by  the  Hon.  William  II. 
Seward,  in  a  speech  in  the  United  States  Senate,  in  March,  1850, 
on  "Freedom  in  the  New  Territories,"  and  has  since  been  frfr< 
qnently  heard  in  that  body  and  elsewhere.  In  this  speech,  tha 
Senator  said;  — 

I  know  there  ate  lavs  of  viriout  kinds,  which  regulate  the  conduct  of  men. 
There  are  constitutions  and  ulaiules,  code>  mercantile  and  civil  i  but  when  we  are 
leginlaling  for  Slates,  eppeciallv  when  we  are  founding  Slates,  all  these  taws  must 
be  brought  to  the  xlandird  of  Ihe  lawn  of  God.  The  Cnnalltulina  regulaten  our 
itewaidnhlp;  the  Constitution  devotes  the  domain  to  union,  to  juAitice,  to  defi.-nre, 
to  welfare,  to  llbertj'.  But  there  ig  a  hightr  Ua  than  the  Coniiticutinn,  which 
regulates  our  authority  over  the  domain.  —  Spttchii,  Vol.  I.  pp  88,  T4. 
Hlghfaluton.  IIigh>flown  lan^ag^e,  bombast.  There  can  be  little 
doubt  of  its  derivation  from  "highflighting." 

Mr.  llotten,  in  his  "  Dictionary  of  Slang,"  says  it  is  now  heard 
in  Liverpool  and  London.  He  derives  it  from  the  Dutch  varlomtn, 
a  derivatbn  which  we  doubt.    It  orig^ted  in  the  Western  States. 
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I  wu  *t  the  Barnbumen'  conTanlion  to  Utica,  and  the  flnt  pnXNi  I  hMTd  wu 
■  gDCd-loohing,  f&t,  roay-looking  niui,  wbo  got  up  ud  ground  (Kit  what  w« 
term  w  the  West  a  regular  built  fourth-ofJuly  —  «ta^»p«ngled-b«nner — timea- 
Ihat-tried-meD'e-Bouli  —  Jefferaon  tpeecb,  making  gEtitim>  tu  enit  the  higlifa- 
Uiteni.  ~  Spttd  of  LaKt  Colmbt.  in  N.  Tor*,  Sept.  19,  184S. 

One  of  tbeboy>,IreckoD7  All  tJght  on  (be  goow,  eh?  So  hi^aluUn  tin 
here,  jou  know.  —  OInditont,  Eitglukman  in  Santat,  p.  M. 

Hfgb-be«lsd  Boota.    A  proud,  haughtj  person  is  said  to  "  haTS  on 

hU  high  heeled-boota." 
Blgh-heeled  Shoes.    To  say  of  a  woman  that  aha  "  hu  on  her  hi^- 

heekd  thoa  "  is  to  intimate  that  ahe  sets  herselC  up  as  a  person  of 

more  consequence  than  others  allow  her  to  be;  or,  in  other  worda, 

that  she  b  "stuck  up."  Nen  England. 
Blgh-Hol&  See  Clape  and  Yelloa-Hammer. 
High  Jinks.    A  great  frolic.     "  To  kick  up  high  jinks  "  is  to  kick  np 

a  row;  to  have  a  toisterlDg  time.     In  the  north  of  England,  "to 

jink  "  is  to  be  very  gay.  —  HailimeU.     To  be  on  the  high  jink*  is  to 

aasnme  an  undue  superiority.  —  Hotten,  Slang  Die. 

All  along  oor  route,  we  chafled  our  prettj  lover,  and  expected  tijrl  jaila  «t- 
Dimucua,  where  his  muriage  nu  to  be  solemDiied. —  T.  0.  JfpltUm,  8fri/a^ 

Sunthint,  p.  30. 

Hlgh-Btadded.    Airy.     Said  of  one  who  affects  great  dignity. 

Hindoos.  A  name  given  to  the  Know  Nothing  party,  in  conseqoenc^k 
of  their  candidate  for  the  presidency,  Daniel  Ullman,  having  beeiM^ 
charged  with  being  a  native  of  Calcutta. 

To  lilr«.  Often  improperly  applied  to  rtniing  a  honse.  In  good 
English,  a  house  is  Tinted,  while  a  vehicle  or  workman  ie  hired, 

Blr«d  Han.  A  man-servant.  Hired  woman,  a  servant-girl.  Many 
servante  dislike  to  be  called  snch,  and  think  it  more  respectable  ta 
say  "help  "  or  "hired  woman." 

To  hire  Us  Tlma  A  slave  is  said  to  "  Aire  his  time  "  who  oontracta 
with  hia  maater  te  pay  a  stipulated  price  for  his  time,  and  during 
such  time  regulates  his  own  conduct  in  respect  to  labor  to  be  per- 
formed by  him,  or  makes  contracte  as  to  such  labor. 

In  RuHiia,  a  rerlain  j'earlv  payment  called  Obrock,  equivalent  to  ■  praetic* 
which  prevaili  to  a  cartain  extent  in  some  of  our  Soulhera  State*,  of  allowiog 
«laves  lo  Aire  Weir  oioi  lime,  goee  a  great  way  to  extinguish  all  Uu  diatiocdwu 
betweenierferuidelaves.  — A',  Y.  Tribtmt,  Aug.  20, 1868. 

Blst,  for  hoint.    To  lift.     "  Hist  her  up." 
BItob.    An  entanglement,  impediment. 

An  theAifcAuin  the  case  of  HeNulty  being  got  over,  the  gendesMn  of  tks  In^ 
nbeMtlhaDuelvMatwoTkioMnint.  — J\r.  T.  Ca^JJa^UU. 


This  word  is  lued  in  the  same  aenae  in  England,  but  is  not  on 
elegant  word,  even  though  used  by  Lord  Chalerfidd,  who  says:  — 
I  un  credibly  infonued  that  tb«re  ia  ilill  a  coDiiderabla  kitth  or  babble  In 

The  "London  Athenteum,"  in  its  review  of  the  Journal  rf  the 
Fersian  Boundary  Conunission,  Oct.  7, 1876,  p.  467,  thua  speaks  of 
tfae  impediments  met  with. 

Then  aiom  hit^  number  two;  .  .  .  here  itCcA  namber  three  aroee.  ■  ■  ■  Then 
•niee  iitA  number  Ave. 
To  Utob.    It  is  a  common  expression,  when  persons  do  not  agree,  to 
say,  "They  don't  AifcA,"  or  "  They  don't  Atfcft  together," 

I  've  been  leamin'  on  '<  ii<nne  for  old  Pendleton,  and  have  rome  to  drive  a  epell 
Ibr  thiiold  felloir,  but  I  guesi  ire  thau'ttifai  long.  —  Mn.  Ctartn,  Forat  L\ft, 
Tol.  I.  p.  UB. 

3N>  bitch  Horse*.  Some  as  the  foregoing,  and  quite  as  common. 
"  They  don't  hilch  horses,"  i.  e.  "they  don't  agree;"  i.  e.,  "they 
have  quarrelled." 

I  never  trackle  to  man,  if  ha  '■  aa  big  at  all  aut.doon.  And  after  he  poked 
hi*  flat  in  mjfacc,  one  election,  ire  never  kxIdttdKontt  together.  —  McCtiMoti, 
Tola. 

Aa'  ao  we  fln'lly  made  it  up,  concluded  to  Mtck  Aoou, 
An'  here  I  be  '□  my  ellerment  among  creation's  boswa. 

LoiceB,  The  Bigloa  Papm. 
have  Men  a  great  dtal,  and  he  haa  read  i 

"Wither  mad  Ton.  This  expression  is  often  used  in  the  coimtry  towns 
of  New  England  for  here  and  there.  It  is  provincial  in  the  north 
of  England.  It  is  never  heard  in  our  seaport  towns.  —  Pickering. 
A  person  bom  in  New  Hampshire  in  1800  says  helher  and  gen. 
So.  A  word  used  by  teamsters  to  stop  their  teams.  It  has  been  used 
as  a  noun,  for  stop,  moderation,  bounds.  —  Webtter.     See  Whoa. 

Becanae,  toreooth,  some  odd  poet  or  some  luch  ftnlaattc  fellowe  make  much  on 
him,  (here  '■  no  Ao  wilh  hun :  the  vile  dandipral  will  overlook  the  proudest  of  his 
Bcqnsinlance.  —  Lingua,  Old  Flag. 

Mr.  Mslone  says  it  is  yet  common  in  Ireland;  as,  "There's  nolo 

in  him,"  that  is,  he  knows  no  bounds.    This  expression  is  common 

in  the  United  States. 
Hoarao  np.    "  He 's  got  a  bad  cold,  and  is  aU  hoaned  up,"  i.  e.  he  is 

hoarse. 
Hobbla-Bnah.      {Viburnum   lantanoidei.')      A   straggling  shrub,  also 

called  Tangle-Legs  and  Wayfaring. 
To  hobbls.    To  hobbU  a  horse  is  to  tie  its  feet  t(^(ether,  to  hopple  it> 

Webtttr. 
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The  hones  were  now  iniHiit;  thit  is  to  M17,  their  fore  legt  were  tetterad  with 
corda  tnd  leHilieni  itrips,  bo  u  lo  impede  their  movementi  and  prevent  thnr 
•TUidering  from  camp.  — Irviiis'i  Trmr  ott  tit  Prairia. 
B0-B07  or  Hant-Bof.     A  nightmau.     New  York. 

The  Thuaet,  b«iow  LoDilon,  ii  odoroiu  with  l)u  Mwmge  matter  it  bean  (rom 
thai  tnetropnit* ;  and  there  i>  Bcarre  ■  slreun  Bowing  through  ■  dviliied  commn- 
nitf  bat  »  de^psded  lo  the  occupation  nf  a  hiat-bog,  b;  the  adoplinD  along  the 
banks  oritwK  and  tributaries  of  more  or  last  ingeniani  devkes  for  dinalTing  and 
wuhing  away  rather  than  hoarding  up  and  rendering  oiieful  the  nitrngcniied 
material  which,  if  properlv  applied,  will  enable  the  earth  to  yield  the  moatbonnci- 
ful  btrynU. —  ScitniificAmtricaa,  Aug.  B,  1867. 

Hookey-Stlck.     A  stick  useil  id  placing  bockej. 

I  gueat  Aunl  IJbby  never  had  a  hofkty-Mick.  —  Fannj/  Fern. 
Bod-Carrlar.     A  laborer  that  tArrieg  mortar  and  bricke  in  a  hod  to 

masoDs;  a  hodman. 
Boo-Caka.    A  cake  of  Indian  meal,  baked  before  the  fire.     In  tb« 

interior  parts  of  the  couotrf,  where  kitchen  utensils  do  not  abound, 

thej  are  baked  oti  a  hoe ;  hence  the  name. 


Both  please  me  well,  their  nrtues  much  the  samej 
Alike  their  fabric  as  allied  their  fame. 

J.  Barloa,  Hatig  Puddiag. 
As  we  've  hrofcen  hoi-cnkt  together,  we  lannot  rake  up  the  old  ashes  to  make 
doBt  with.  — Simms,  Tht  Wigaam  and  Cabin,  p.  10. 

They  [the  aniient  Marylanders]  were  great  hone-rscers  and   cock -fighters, 
mighty  wrcslleni  and  jumpera.  and  enormous  consumers  of  hot-caif  and  bacon. 
W.  /mnj,  Kniritrbocttr. 
Hoe-down.     Another  name  for  Break-doum,  which  see. 
To  hoa  on«'a  Row.    To  do  one's  share  of  a  job;  to  attend  to  one's 

In  ole  Virginnv,  whar  I  war  bom, 
I  eat  hoe-calie  and  hoe  de  corn  ; 
And  Matea  Tyler,  he  not  slow 
To  jhow  me  how  to  hot  my  rov.  —  Hegro  Mtlodia. 
Hog^Aga.     The  age  between  boyhood  and  manhood.     Nantucket. 
Hog  Baoka.    "Ridges  of  upheaval,  or 'An^  ^^ib,' as  they  are  gone- 
times  called  in  the  West,  .  .  .  occur  to  a  greater  or  lese  extent  all 
along  the  eastern  flanka  of  the  Rocky  Mountains."  —  Dr.  Bayden'i 
Report  on  the  Geol  Survey  of  Wsoming  Ter.,  &c.  (1870),  p.  162. 
Hog  and  Hominy.     Pork  and  Indian  com,  the  usoal  fare  of  COontiJ 
people  in  the  West.     The  term  is  uiied  for  the  sake  of  the  sllitent- 
tion,  even  where  the  ground  meal  is  much  more  common  than  tfas 
hominy. 
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I  can  giv«  yoa  plenty  to  est ;  for,  besides  iog  and  liomimg,  jdd  can  h>va  bir 
(bear)  bam  and  bar  Hiuagn,  and  a  maltrais  of  bar-akins  to  >leep  on.  —  Thorpt, 
Big  Bear  of  Arhantat. 

TUttTt  wa»  a  mamber  in  the  HouBO  [of  ReprwentatiTea]  from  aome  back- 
wood),  beniKhted  region  id  Ohio,  by  [he  name  of  Sawyer.  Now,  Mr.  Sawyer,  — 
the  Honorable  Hr.  Sawyer.  —  hiring  lived  all  his  lite  in  a  plain,  backwooda 
Itjie,  on  "*oj  and  homiiiii,"  or,  (or  a  jpeciaL  luxury  in  the  winter,  on  uusagei 
and  com-brtad,  tound  hia  stomach  rebeliiaua  againtc  the  wayi  of  Washingion, 
uid  eapeclaltv  I  ha  way  of  dining  at  aupper-time' ^  jSctf^jrcaiU,  Pvbiic  Mzn  and 
EveKU,  Vol.  il.  p.  287. 

Hog-CIioke.  In  North  Caraliaa,  the  flounder  it  »a  called.  —  Harper't 
Mag.,  Maroh,  1857,  p.  442. 

Hog-Fiah.  (Elheoiloma  eaprodes.  IUfine!K)ue.)  Common  in  all  the 
Western  riven,  and  so  "  caUed  almost  everywhere,"  say  Rafinesque 
and  Kirtland.  —  Boston  Jour.  Nat.  Hist. ,  III.  346. 

Hog  aaeHlng.  A  sport  peculiar  to  Long  laland.  In  the  faU,  a  fat 
hog  ii  selected  to  be  "gueased  for."  The  chances  are  put  at  a 
given  price,  as  in  a  raffle;  and  at  the  time  appointed  each  holder  of 
a  chance  "  guesses  "  at  the  weight  of  the  bog,  which  is  then  deter- 
mined in  the  presence  of  all  by  the  scales.  The  beat  guess,  of  course, 
takes  the  animal. 

Hog-Mlnder.    One  who  has  charge  of  swine. 

Hog-Plnm.  (Ximenia  Americana.)  A  tall  shrub  of  South  Florida. 
It  bears  a  drupe  the  size  of  a  plum,  which  is  yellow  and  pleasant  to 
1^  taste. 

Hog-RseT«.  (Ang.-Sax.  gertfa.  Old.  Eng.  reee^an  officer;  a  stew- 
ard; whence  ihritee  and  theriff.)  An  officer  wliose  duty  it  ia  to  toko 
Up  hogs  running  at  large  for  the  purpose  of  impounding  them.  New 
England,     In  the  Statutes,  he  is  called  a  Field- Drieer,  which  see. 

A  tnan  who  can  get  down  on  hii  face  am 
bat  a  beggarly  ol9ce  is  not  St  for  a  Aojr-rcc. 

In  an  article  in  "  Harper's  Mag.,"  of  Sept..  1877.  p.  61-1,  by  his 
nephew,  TAi.  Benjamin,  is  the  following  saying  of  the  late  J.  L. 
Motley,  taken  from  the  "  New  World  "  newspaper;  — 

I  began  [uid  Mr.  Motley]  a  tremendoua  polilicnl  career  durinj;  the  election  of 
[President  Polk],  having  made  two  iiluinp  apeeche*  of  an  hour  and  •  half  each, — 
one  in  Dedham  Town-hall,  and  one  in  Jamaica  Phiini,  — with  luch  eminent  toc- 
eea*  Ibal  many  invitationn  came  to  mo  from  (he  siimunding  villages.  If  I  had 
continued  in  active  pnliiical  life,  I  might  have  risen  to  be  a  vole  diatribulor,  or 
fence-viewer,  or  selectman,  or  kog-rtut^  or  something  of  the  kind. 
Bog-tight  and  Horaa-lUgh.  Always  used  together,  of  fences  that 
ire  sufficient  to  restrun  trespassing  stock.    Maryland. 
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Hog-Walloir.  On  some  of  the  Western  prairies,  but  particutorly 
thoM  in  Texas,  the  ground  baa  every  appearance  of  having  been 
rootod  or  torn  up  by  hogs;  hepce  tlie  nam6. 

Professor  Riddell  gives  the  following  account  of  the  hog-teallom 
prairies  and  of  their  origin:  "  Tlie  long  droughts  in  summer  caune 
the  woodless  surface  o£  the  prairies  to  crack  deeply,  and  oftentimes 
aymnietrically;  subsequent  rains  wash  the  adjacent  earth  into  these 
cracks,  filling  them  up.  converting  them  into  little  valleys,  and 
leaving  intermediate  hUlocks.  Next  year  the  same  round  of  cause 
and  effects  occurs  in  the  same  places;  and  thus  successive  yean 
contribute  for  a  long  time  to  produce  a  maximum  of  effect,  the 
appearance  of  which  is  very  striking.  When  the  prairie  ia  level, 
the  hillocks  are  exactly  hexagonal,  and  usually  eight  or  ten  feet  in 
diameter.  The  depressions  between  them  are  commonly  twelve  to 
eighteen  inches  deep.  If  the  surface  is  inclined,  the  hexogona 
become  elongated  at  right  angles  te  the  elongation  of  the  dip,  wheu 
they  frequently  resemble  the  waves  of  the  ocean.  From  difference 
of  surface,  soil,  and  exposure,  there  arises  a  great  diversity  in  the 
size,  depth,  and  general  appearance  of  the  hog-maUoica.  They  never 
occur  in  a  sandy  soil,  consequently  they  are  not  seen  on  tlie  sandy 
prairies  near  the  sea-coast."  —  Sillimatx't  Journai  of  Science,  Vol. 
XXXIX.  p.  211. 

The  ground  we  were  riding  over,  known  u  *oj-ioniloip,  being  ■  ■uawaHoo  of 
■mall  mounda  and  corTesponding  bollows.  —  A  Strai/  ranJttt  at  Tt^m. 

To  bold  on.  To  wait,  stop;  as,  "  Hold  on  a  minute."  Originally  a 
eea  phrase.  Also,  te  hold  fa^t,  te  keep;  as,  "  He  held  on  to  the 
money." 

To  bold  tlie  Uaxket,  in  Wall  Street  parlance,  is  to  buy  and  hold  so 
large  amount  of  a  particular  stock  that  the  price  cannot  easily 
decline. 

To  holloo-  (Pron.  holler.)  To  give  up;  te  quit;  te  yield.  In  vulgar 
use  in  the  West,  originating  probably  in  wrestling  or  fighting, 
where  the  party  down  hallooi,  i.  e.  cries  out,  in  which  case  he  i-t 
understood  to  yield.  I  once  heard  a  Western  man  say  he  had 
"  haHert'l  on  drinking,"  meaning  that  he  had  quit  the  practice. 

Tige  was  u!<ing  me  pnwrrTuI  roiii;h,  and  had  done  whipped  nie  ;  but  peliBw!  I 
never  did  hoUtr N.  Y.  Spirit  n/lht  Tinirt. 

To  balloo  before  one  la  oat  of  the  Woods.    To  rejoice  prematurely, 

before  one  is  out  of  a  difficulty. 

In  ■  few  minutes,  we  were  back  in  the  harbor  ifnin,  and  I  gave  Joe  ■  pie«  irf 
my  miad  about  Aottertn^ i^/orc  tee  vert  mt  ifftkt  %«io4i.—A  Strof  7<niw« 
Ttixu,  p.  lot. 
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Tet,  fellows,  mnsl  I  w«rn  you  not  to  Aout 
Ert  m  hare  Ufl  tht  troubl'oua  jcood  bebiod. 

W.  Morrit,  The  Enrlhlg  Faradite,  Protoifut^  p.  SS. 

Holp.  The  old  preterite  and  past  part,  of  help.  '■  This  antiquated 
inflection  of  the  verb  to  help  is  still  used  in  Virginia,  where  it  u 
corrupted  into  hoiped."  — Pickering.  A  friend  saya  he  has  heard 
the  word  in  Kew  England. 

Borne.  1.  England,  Great  Britain;  a  term  in  common  use  among 
nativefl  of  Great  Britain,  as  well  as  those  of  English  descent  resident 
in  the  United  States  and  Canada.  Some  say  "  the  Old  Country." 
This  term  is  of  ancient  use;  and  Mr.  Irving,  in  his  "  Life  of  Wash- 
ington," says  he  "  remembers  when  the  endearing  phrase  still  lin- 
gered on  Anglo-Saxon  lips  even  after  the  Revolution ;"  and  that 
its  nso  by  Washington  himself  "evinces  the  chord  which  still 
vibrated  in  the  American  bosom."  Tn  a  letter  to  George  Mason 
(1769),  speaking  of  the  difficulty  arising  from  the  clashing  int«restB 
of  merchants,  Washington  says:  — 

la  tbe  tobacco  colonies  when  the  trade  is  so  diffused,  and  in  ■  manner  wholly 
conducted  by  fictoni  for  Iheir  principati  it  Aoni,  Ibeie  difficulties  are  enbanced. 

Again,  in  a  letter  to  his  brother  Augustine,  written  in  April, 
1755,  he  says:  — 

My  command  was  redoced,  under  a  pretence  of  an  order  from  koiat. 

2.  Rome  is  frequently  used  for  at  home,  in  one's  own  dwelling; 
as,  "I  breakfasted  home."  "  How  's  all  home  *"  A  New  England 
Yankee  of  the  Sam  Slick  stamp  would  say,  "  How  's  all  to  Aunt*" 
Hominy.  Food  made  of  maize  or  Indian  com  boiled,  the  maize  being 
either  coarsely  ground  or  brokpn,  or  the  kernels  merely  hulled.  — 
Flint,  ilimL'fippi  Valley.  Roger  Williams,  in  his  "Key  to  the 
Indian  Language,"  has  the  word  atipuminea,  parched  com,  —  which, 
-with  the  accent  on  the  second  syllable,  has  much  the  sound  of 
lioming.  The  word  appears  tc  have  been  extensively  used  by  various 
Indian  tribes  and  nations.     See  Pone. 

A  mat  was  spread  wilhout  the  house,  . . .  furnished  with  Pone  tfimiai.  oysters, 
and  other  tilings.  —  Sorieood't  Voyage  to  Virginia.  1849,  Forct'i  Tmcti,  III. 
p.  34. 

The  Indians  sift  the  flour  out  of  their  meal,  which  they  call  nn/i ;  the  remainder 
they  call  Aommny.  This  ia  miit  with  flour  and  made  into  puddings.  —  Joatlga'M 
Nta  England  Rarilitt,  1672,  p.  53. 

The  Indiana  live  chiefly  on  maize,  or  ladiau  com  roasted  in  the  aihes,  same- 
limes  beaten  and  boyttd  with  water,  called  homine.  —  Tluinuu'i  Pturugleaniit, 
London,  1S98,  p.  49. 

Homtmi/  ...  Is  Indian  Com  soaked,  broken  in  a  mortar,  husked,  and  then 
boiled  in  water  over  a  gentle  fire  (or  ten  or  mart  hours,  to  the  consiaUney  of 
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Funnilj,  —  the  thin  of  thin  it  yihU  mv  Lord  Bacon  cslla  "Cream  of  Maize."  — 
Btttrly-i  rirgiaia.  Book  lU.  [1726).  ' 

"Stranf^r,"  lud  old  ScbuICi  [the  backwnodsmui),  "joa  hare  been  welcome 
under  my  roof,  I  'le  given  joa  nothing  but  wild  meat  and  hominy,  beraoH  I 
had  no  better;  but  I've  boon  glad  of  yoar  company." —  /muff,  Wol/eri'i  SiKtt, 
p.  9T1. 
Bommock,  Hummook,  or  Hammock.  In  Florida,  a  Doma  given  to 
smalt  elevatioiiB  or  ii^kiids  in  tha  '■  everglades,"  or  land«  covered  by 
fresh-water  swamp.  They  are  suppoaed  to  have  been  coral  islands 
before  the  mud  and  aand  were  deposited  around  tliem. 

The  term  hammock,  ...  we  believe,  is  one  peculiar  to  the  Sostb- 
em  States.  It  means  a  piece  of  ground  thickly  wooded,  whether  a 
plain  or  a  hill,  and  distinguished  from  the  open  oak  and  hickoty 
land,  or  immense  forests  of  thinly  scattered  pinen,  which,  vith  few 
exceptions,  cover  the  whole  face  of  the  conntry.  The  word  has  be«a 
confounded  with  hummoct,  used  by  mariners  to  designate  the  kntdlt 
or  small  elevations  along  the  coast.  —North  Am.  Reviem,  April, 
1828.  p.  486. 

The  Indiana  relired  From  the  neighborhood  of  the  wblire,  and  barying  (lMI»- 
Hlvea  in  the  deep  foresti,  intricate  iwamps  and  AmnmacJti,  and  vaat  aavaanaha, 
devoted  tbemwivea  to  ■  pajloral  Ufa.  —  W.  Irring,   Wiiferfi  RooH.  p.  9)0. 

AIIhouf;h  the  larger  portion  of  the  country  is  covered  with  pine  barrens,  .  .  . 
yet  tlicre  is  *l«o  much  upland,  iaterral.  and  inmmock  land  of  the  moat  ezcelleot 
quality.  —  WiUiamt,  Vitw  of  Florida  {1827),  p.  8. 

Bommocky.     Filled  with  hommocks.     Used  also  of  elevations  in  ice. 
The  Seminoles  poaaosa  a  vast  territory  in  Florida;  and  being  anch  a  swampy, 
hommiKtu  country,  it  furnishes  aupptiea  for  the  nonrishtnent  of  varieties  of  aoi- 
mtla.  —  Bartram'i  Trartti  10  JVorM  Antrrica. 

Boney-foKle,  Hooey-fuggla.  To  humbug,  swindle,  cheat.  West 
and  South.  Cnney-faijle,  to  lay  plota,  a  Lancashire  word,  noticed  by 
Mr.  Halliwell  in  his  "  Dictionary  of  Archaic  and  Prov.  Words," 
may  be  ttie  origin  of  it. 

When  the  Lnco-focos  take  you  round  a  corner,  and  try  to  himiij-faglt  yon,  as 
they  aay  in  Kenlueky,  ask  them  what  are  Cass's  dvil  qualities. —  SfieecA  ijf 
F.  'SmUh  at  a  Taylor  Mettiag,  Waihington. 

The  Washington  correspondent  of  "The  New  Orieans  Delta" 
writes,  1858,  as  follows:  — 

I  have  a  passion  for  Seward.  Re  connes  up  to  my  idea  of  Rodin  In  tha  Wan- 
daring  Jew.  —  (he  mont  delectable  davil  that  was  ever  drawn  by  human  pen.  — 
>o  cool,  so  clear-headed,  so  indomitable,  so  relentless  in  the  pursuit  of  his  flendiati 
pnrpoi^n.  [f  he  becomes  our  next  President,  and  disunion  does  not  immediately 
follow  bis  election,  I  will  wager  that  be  will  ao  beautirully  hotuy-fitg^i  both 
M  him  one  ol  the  beat  Pratidenta 
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Honejr  Loonat.  {Gttdittehia  Iriacanlhus.)  A  tree  so  called  from  tbe 
sweet  pulp  in  its  ripe  pods.  In  the  Weat  and  South,  it  ie  called  the 
Thorny  Locust. 
Honor.  "  Hi>  Honor  "  ia  the  title  applied  in  MasaachuBetts  and  Rhode 
Island  to  a  Lieutenant-Governor  while  in  office.  When  liis  term  of 
office  haa  expired,  he  is,  like  the  Governor,  styled  "  Uoiiorable. " 
Honorable.  A  title  given  by  court«sy  to  membera  of  both  Hou^dea  of 
Congress,  and  of  State  legialaturea;  in  some  States,  to  Senators 
oulj;  also  to  heads  of  departments  of  the  government,  as  secretaries 
and  commiasioners.  The  title  is  ever  afterwards  retained,  under  the 
rule  of  "Once  an  bonorOifale,  always  au  honorable."  Newapaperg 
Liii'l  ;>ii.--ttrft  uite.a  bcHtuw  th>)  title  on  any  stump-speaker. 

.■'gamin;"  arough  fellow;  a  rowdy.    A 

t  the  East,"  says  a  correstiondent  in  San 

little  idea  of  the  hoodtutai  of  this  city.     Thej 

i!ib  of  both  sexes,  far  more  dangerous  than 

-:iL4tern  cities.     They  travel  in  gangs,  and 

It  for  the  perpetration  of  any  crime."  —  Boilon 

is  said  to  be  thin:  A  newspaper  man  in 

iiig  to  coin  a  word  to  designate  a  gang  of 
yonng  street  Arabs  under  the  beck  of  one  named  "  Maldoon."  hit 
upon  Oia  idea  of  dubbing  them  noodluim ;  that  is,  simply  reversing 
the  leader's  name.  In  writing  the  word,  the  strokes  of  the  n  did 
not  correspond  in  height,  and  the  compositor,  taking  the  n  for  an  h. 
printed  it  hoodlom.  '*  Hoodlum  "  it  is,  and  probably  ever  will  be. 
Tkt  Congregationaial,  Sept.  S6,  1877.  See  same  word  in  Addenda. 
Tlw  (toiung  knd  belting  of  Cbinsmtn  [in  California],  long  time  a  popular 
tecrtation  among  jonng  JkonBunu,  have  recently  growii  unpopular  tlirough  tbe 
efforls  of  ■rolice'judt'e.  — San  fnmciKO  Cor.  o/jV.  Y.  Eetning  Pot, 

Three  AihkJJuhm  in  San  Francinco,  underage,  were  cflnvirr>Hl  on  a  char^  of 
stealing  beer.  .  .  .  The  fricndu  of  the  hoodlumt  tame  1o  llie  tri>nt,  nnil  liquidated 
tbe  dani*)te.  .  .  .  ffimfan  juntice  in  an  iulcreMing  studyof  <he  jurjiprndi-nn  of 
thenntury.  — A'.  Y.  Tnbune.tSov.l,  1876. 

The  autngea  thus  far,  in  San  Franciaro,  seem  to  have  been  committed  \>j 
unorgaaiaed  gang!  of  vicious  hoodlunu.  —^  Ttlegmm  from  Sim  Fntrtfitcn^  Julj 

25,  isn. 
Hook.     (Dutoh,  koet,  a  comer,  a  cape.)    This  name  is  given,  in  New 

York,  to  several  angular  points  in  the  North  and  East  Rivers;  as. 

Corlear's  Hook,  Powle's  Hook,  Sandy  Hook. 
To  hook.    To  steal.    A  common  vulgarism,  formerly  used  in  England. 
A  maid  hoottd  one  of  her  miitreu's  dreseee  Ibe  other  day  ;  but  tbe  affair  was 

puaed  over,  becaoie  it  «aa  done  behind  the  lad^'*  back.  —  If.  T.  TriiuHt,  1S»T. 
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Furmity,  — the  Ihin  of  this  ii  wtrnt  my  Lord  B«con  e»U<  "Cruim  of  M«ii«." — 
Btwriy'i  Virginia,  Book  III.  (1725). 

"Stranger,"  aaid  old  Schultt  (the  backwoodsmui ),  "j^ou  hare  Iwcd  weleomt 
under  my  roof.  I  'vc  ^ven  yon  nothing  but  wild  meat  and  ivming,  becaoM  I 
hid  DO  better ;  but  1 've  been  gUd  of  four  compuiy." — Irving,  fFo^ftri't  Boe^ 
p.  371. 

Hotniuock,  Hnmmook,  or  Hammook.  In  Florida,  s  name  given  to 
small  elevationaor  inlandB  in  the  "  everglades,"  or  landa  covered  by 
fr^sh-nater  swamp.  Thej  are  supposed  to  have  been  coral  islands 
before  the  mud  and  sand  were  deposited  around  them. 

The  term  hammock,  ...  we  believe,  is  one  peonJiar  to  the  South- 
em  States.  It  means  a  piece  of  ground  thickly  wooded,  whether  a, 
plain  or  a  hill,  and  distingiiinhed  from  the  open  oak  and  I 
land,  or  immense  forests  of  thinly  scattered  pinM,  vrtitcb,  1 
exceptions,  cover  the  whole  face  of  the  country.  Thett  "" 
confounded  with  hummoct,  used  by  mariners  to 
or  small  elevations  along  the  coaat.  —  .\orih  . 
1828,  p.  488. 

The  Indians  retirtd  from  the  neighborhood  of  (lie 

devoted  themfelves  to  ■  p.»toral  life.  —  W.  Inii./,   I 
Allhou);h  the  larger  portion  of  the  country  is  c«vi  i 
yet  there  is  also  much  upland,  interval,  and  liam-n.,-l 
quality.  —  William,  Vita  /^Florida  (1827),  p.  6. 

Hommooky.     Filled  with  bommochs.     Used  also  of  elevations  In  in. 

Tlie  Seminole*  possess  i  vast  territory  in  Florida ;  and  being  such  a  iwsmpy, 
ionimotJj  country,  it  furaishfS  supplies  for  the  nonrishnient  of  rarjetjea  of  Mil- 
mall.  —  Sorfmni'i  Tmreli  in  /forth  America. 

Hoaey-fogla,  Honey-fuggla.  To  humbug,  swindle,  cheat.  West 
and  South.  Coney-fagk.  to  lay  plots,  a  Lancashire  word,  noticed  by 
Mr.  Halliwell  in  his  "  Dictionary  of  Archaic  and  Prov,  Words," 

may  be  tlie  origin  of  it. 

Wbrn  the  Loco-focos  take  you  round  a  comer,  and  try  to  honeg-JogU  yon,  u 
they  say  in  Kentucky,  ask  them  what  are  Cats'i  civil  qoalilies.  —  ,9/Keol  ijf 
F.  Smith  at  a  Taylor  Mttting,  Wathini/UM. 

The  Washington  correspondent  of  "The  New  Orleans  Delta" 
writes,  1858,  as  follows;  — 

I  have  a  passion  for  Seward.  He  comes  np  to  my  idea  of  Rodin  in  the  Wan- 
dering Jew.  —  the  most  delectable  devil  that  was  ever  drawn  by  buman  pen,  — 
■0  cool,  so  clfir-heiidpd,  so  indomitable,  so  relentless  in  the  puranit  of  big  flendilb 
piirpiwes.  (the  becomes  our  next  President,  and  disunion  does  not  im  mediately 
follow  his  election,  1  will  wager  tbit  he  will  so  beautifully  hcntg-fuggli 
South  and  North  ttiat  the  people  will  prooounca  him  oim  of  the  bcM  Praa 
we  have  ever  bad. 
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Honey  Ziocoat.  (GtedUiehia  triaearUhiu.}  A  tree  so  called  from  tha 
Bweet  pulp  in  itB  ripe  pods.  In  the  West  and  South,  it  is  called  the 
Thorny  Locaat. 

Honor.  "  HU  Honor  "  is  the  title  applied  in  Massachusetts  and  Rhodo 
Island  to  a  Lieutenant-Governor  while  in  office.  When  liis  term  of 
office  haa  expired,  he  is,  like  tiie  Governor,  styled  "  Honorable." 

Honorable.  A  title  given  by  courtesy  to  members  of  both  Houses  of 
Congreaa,  and  of  Stat«  legislatures;  in  some  States,  to  Senaton 
only ;  also  to  heads  of  departments  of  the  government,  as  secretaries 
Mid  oommiHaionera.  The  title  is  ever  afterwards  retained,  under  the 
rule  of  "Once  au  honorable,  always  an  honorable."  Newspapers 
and  posters  often  bestow  the  title  on  any  stump-speaker. 

Iiodlnm.  AragamufHn;  a"gainin;"  aroughfeUow;  a  rowdy.  A 
California  word.  "  You  at  the  East,"  says  a  correg|X)ndeut  in  San 
Wnaaaoo,  >'  have  but  little  idea  of  the  hoodlums  of  this  city.  They 
BBin|iMe  a  class  of  criminals  of  both  sexes,  far  more  dan^rous  than 
■ra  to  be  found  in  the  Eastern  cities.  They  travel  in  gangs,  and 
■wready  at  anymoment  for  the  perpetration  of  any  crime."  — Boiton 
Journal,  Aug.,  1877. 
I  The  origin  of  the  name  is  said  to  be  this :  A  newspaper  man  in 
San  Francisco,  in  attempting  to  coin  a  word  to  designate  a  gang  of 
young  street  Arabs  under  the  beck  of  one  named  "  Muldoon."  hit 
upon  the  idea  of  dubbing  them  tioodlumi ;  that  is,  simply  reversing 
!  the  leader's  name.     In  writing  the  word,  the  strokes  of  the  n  did 

Dot  correspond  in  height,  and  the  compositor,  taking  the  n  for  an  A. 
printed  it  hoodlum.  "  Hoodlum  "  it  is,  and  probably  ever  will  be. 
Tke  Congregat'wnnlal,  Sept.  28,  1677.  See  same  word  in  Addenda. 
The  iMning  sod  beatinii;  of  Chiiuineii  [in  California],  long  lime  a  popular 
Rcrealion  among  voong  lundttimt,  have  recently  grown  unpopular  tlirough  (lie 
efiorti  ol  aFolice'Judb-e.  — Son/'rafiriKoCar.o/JV.  7.  Evening  PuH. 

Time  hixullumi  in  Saii  Franci'cn,  underage,  were  convided  on  a  charge  of 
■teallDg  beer.  .  .  .  Thu  friend*  of  the  htmlluru  •■■me  to  the  fr..nl,  mid  liqui.lnied 
the  damage.  .  .  .  n-i-ydlam  juatlce  ia  an  inlerexing  ntudy  of  the  juria|irndence  of 
the  century.  — A'.  Y.  riiiune,  Nov.  T,  187B. 

The  outrage!  thua  far,  m  San  Francisco,  Kern  to  have  been  committed  hj 
morganized  gangs  of  vicioua  imidlum.  —  Titr'jram  /mm  Snn  Friatciico,  July 
IS,  1977. 

Hook.  (Dutch,  hoek,  a  comer,  a  cape.)  This  name  is  given,  in  New 
York,  to  several  angular  points  in  the  North  and  East  Rivers;  as. 
Corlear's  Book.,  Powle's  Hoak,  Sandy  Hook. 

To  hook.    To  steal.    A  common  vulgarism,  formerly  used  in  England. 

A  majd  }tooktd  one  of  her  miilreu'a  dreues  the  other  day  ;  but  the  aRair  was 

patied  over,  became  it  wai  doDB  behind  Che  lady'i  back,  —  S.  T.  Tribiuu,  ISST. 
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n  tnemiei  ern  Rincs  be  put  me  op  to  heoUng  wttcr- 
ling.  —  Dow't  Strtmnu,  Vol.  I.  p.  S. 
And  while  Aunt  Follr  clofcd  witfa  >  b*pp.v  Scriptunl  flouritb,  Tom  koot€d  « 
doughaut.  —  jtfdr*  Tvaiu,  Tan  Sawyer,  p.  3i. 
On  one'*  own  Hook.     A  phrase  much  used  in  familiar  Ungtiag*, 
denotinj;  on  oiie'ii  own  account;  aa,  "  He  U  doiug  business  on  kii 
own  hook,"  i.  e.  for  himself. 

antirelv  tlone,  —  to  go  «■  My  aim   toot.    Ill 
line.  —PeriU  0/ PtaH  StntI,  p.  196. 

eoldicr;  (nd  truatinK  to,  and  contid^nt  iu,  their  undeniable  bnyerf,  Ibe;  gt 
■beul  and  overcome  all  abetu:lF> Saxtua'i  Adctnlurti  in  Jfrzico,  p.  ITD. 

Vi't  bave  every  rexon  to  believe  thai  the  lime  i>  Taut  approacbing  wben  wt 
■ball  have  our  American  Pop,  our  American  Catholic  Cardinal!,  and  Ameiicu 
Catholic  eveiy  thing  m  our  om  hook.  —  N.  Y.  Iltmld,  October,  18». 

r  went  to  the  opera  in  London,  where  I  kcjit  lookin'  round;  and  when  aif. 
body  laughed,  I  laughed  luo,  and  when  they  'pluuded,  I  'ptau<led  loo;  and  lonie. 
times,  jest  to  mike  'em  think  I  was  a  reglar  Frencby,  I  'd  laugh  light  out  on  af 
oamhook.—N.  Y.  Family  Cumpation. 

Hookey.    To  "  pla;  hookey  "  it  to  play  truant.     A  term  used  among 

scliiiol-boya,  chiefly  in  the  State  of  New  York. 

He  moped  to  tchool  gloomy  and  ud,  and  took  htn  Bogging  along  with  At 
Harper  fur  playing  Aooiey  the  day  before.  —  Mart  risoin,  Turn  Sauryer,  p.  IW. 
Hook  Jack.     To  play  truant.     New  Kiigland. 
Hoop-la.     A  stage-driver's  ejaculation  to  his  horses.     California. 

The  Slock  F.xchango  to-day  rommcnced  its  bu<ine)>  of  npeeulalion  with  a  grand 
"hoop  la."  reKBrdleu  of  the  cloiing  pricea  of  yesterday.  —  JV.  F.  Triimt, 
March  1,  187  T. 

Hoop-la,  —  Melican  man  he  heap  much  nice,  —  fetchee  me  home  all  light,  top 
side  uponelippery  walk.  —  Sptamen  of  Chinric  Piytoa  Ea-jUA,  UarpirUBaar. 

Hoopla.    (Dutch,  hoeptl.)    The  boys  in  the  city  of  New  York  still 
retain  this  Dutch  name  for  a  trundling  boop. 

Booaler.     A  nickname  given,  at  the  West,  to  natives  of  Indiana. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Providence  Journal,  writing  from  Indiana, 
gives  the  following  account  of  the  origin  of  this  term:  "Through- 
out all  the  early  Western  settleraenU  were  men  who  rejoiced  in 
their  physical  strength,  and  on  numerous  occasions,  at  log-rollings 
and  house-raiaings,  demonstrated  this  to  their  entire  satisfaction. 
They  were  styled  by  their  fellow-citizens  hwikers,  from  their  primary 
capacity  to  Htill  their  opponents.  It  t/aa  a  common  term  for  a  bully 
throughout  the  Weat.     The  boatmen  of  Indiana  were  formerly  m    • 

rude  and  as  primitive  a  set  as  could  well  belong  to  a  civilized  coun 

try,  and  they  were  often  in  the  habit  of  displaying  their  pugilistic^ 
accomplishments  upon  the  Levee  at  New  Orleans.     Upon  a  certaJi — s 
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occasion  there,  one  of  these  rustic  professors  of  the  'noble  art' 
very  adroitly  and  Huccesatiilly  practised  the  '  fancy '  upon  several 
iadiriduals  at  one  time.  Being  Iiiinnelf  not  a  native  of  this  Western 
world,  in  the  exuberance  of  his  exultation  he  sprang  up,  exclaim- 
ing, in  foreign  accent,  '  I 'm  a  kooaier,  I 'm  a  hiiogier.'  Some  of 
the  New  Orleans  papers  reported  the  case,  and  afterwards  trans- 
ferred the  corruption  of  the  epithet  '  husher '  (hooaier)  to  all  the 
boatmen  from  Indiana,  and  from  thence  to  all  her  citizens.  The 
Kentuckiang,  on  the  contrary,  maintained  that  the  nickname  ex- 
presses the  gruff  exclamation  of  their  neighbors,  when  one  knocks 
at  a  door,  &c.,  '  Who  'e  yere  T '  " 

There  vu  ■  long-haired  homer  tnim  ladiina,  ■  couple  of  tmirl-lDoking 
(ocken  fhrni  IlliDois,  ■  keed-ejed,  leather-belted  badger  from  WLxonsin;  and 
wLo  could  refiuB  to  drink  with  such  *  company  V  —  flofmon,  Winter  in  Ik* 
Wat,  p.  310. 

Broad  Inatana'a  Aouttr  uns  ber  (am*  mu»t  needs  keep  good, 
B;  healthful  upon  of  rolling  logs  and  itumping  in  the  wood. 

TKe  American  Coagrta.  Am.  Sfjected  Addreaa. 
It  bai  been  in  my  mind  since  I  wai  a  Boimtr  boy  lo  do  gometbing  toward 
deacribiop  life  in  the  back-country  districti  of  the  Woteni  State*.  —  /igglabm. 
Tit  HoOBtr  Sckooimmltr,  p.  B. 

Hooolar  Cake.  A  Western  name  for  a  sort  of  coarse  gingerbread, 
which,  say  the  Kentuckians,  is  the  best  bait  to  catch  a  hoosier  with, 
the  biped  being  fond  of  it. 

Hooelerdom.     The  State  of  Indiana. 

dinlrlcts  of   JTooderdoin  lately  visited  Chicago 
-,  Dec.  26, 1881. 

Hooter.  Probably  a  corruption  of  I'oin.  Common  in  New  York  in 
such  phrases  as  "  I  don't  care  a  hooter  for  him,"  "  This  note  wn't 
worth  a  hooter." 

It  is  the  truth  that  poliliclani  wbo  pretend  to  have  such  regard  for  the  dear 
people  don't  care  a  iooier,  so  long  as  their  own  selrish  ends  are  attained.  —  Dotn's 
BtmtoM,  Vol.  I.  p.  8. 

And  agin  to  impress  on  the  poppylar  mind 
The  comfbrt  an*  wisdom  o'  goin'  it  blind,  — 
To  say  that  I  didn't  abate  nut  a  hoottr 
O'  my  faith  in  a  happy  an'  glorious  futur!  —J.  S.  LoKtU. 
Hoped.     Used  among  the  illiterate  in  North  Carolina  as  the  past  part. 

of  lo  Mp.     Ez. :  "  It  can't  be  hoped."     See  Holp. 
Bopper.     1.  Hopper-ear.     A  sort  of  car  used  on  railroads,  its  farm 
resembling  the  bopper  of  a  mill. 

llHre  were  one  hundred  and  ei(thly-three  Iron  hijiper-can  recovered  In  a  con- 
dition to  be  mtored.  Of  Ibe  fifty-sevea  hepptrt  thrown  over  Opequsn  bridge, 
■M-halfean  b*  put  into  MTvicwibk  order  again.  — y.  7.  TViiioH,  Juiw  10, 1S6>. 
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2.  A  grass-hopper,  especially  the  ravaging  locust  caJled  graas- 
hopper  at  the  West. 
Hopping  John.    A  steir  of  bacon  and  peas  with  red  pepper.     Sonth 

CaroliDa. 
Bopping  Mad.    Exeeediiigl;  angry,  in  a  violent  rage.     A  very  com- 
mon colloquial  expression. 

MiM  Puxick  uid  Li<Idy  Ann  wu  too  old  to  wtu  plumea.    Old  Mi>9  C 

vent  DtrAiKht  tni  (old  hor;  whkh  madB  Uddv  k(y/pin'  mad,  and  led  la  an  twtal 
quBTnl.  —  Widow  Bedotl  Papen,  p.  SIB. 

Hop-Tree.     (Ptelia  Irlfnlinla.)     A  tall  shrub  found  in  the  Eastara 
States.     The  fruit,  a  wafer-like  seed,  growB  in  clusters,  la  a  bitter 
tonic,  and  has  been  used  as  a  substitute  for  hops. 
Horn.     A  dram.     Probably  so  named  from  the  old  cuBtom  of  drinking 
out  of  a  horn. 

The  cbaplun  gave  ux  a  pretty  ttiff  horn  ot  liqaor  >-pi««,  — and  flnt-rate  atiifl 
it  wan,  I  iwow.  —  Burlon,  Waggeriei. 

Failh,  Kiid  Patrick,  [f  you  had  ttta  mt  Hell  Folher  Mallliem's  medal,  which 
he  blcMcd  and  gave  nie  wjtii  his  own  hind,  la  a  bov,  for  three  cenli.  juil  to  get 
a  horn  of  irhlsker,  you  would  not  ask  me  if  I  loved'the  fnatur\  —  Mibit,  Ttm- 
j«™ne«  Tak. 

tie  poured  oiU  a  tumbler  of  brandy  and  water,  that  wam'l  half  and  half,  but 
almost  the  whulu  bog.  Oh,  guinmy,  what  a  horn!  It  wan  strong  enough  tv 
throw  an  ox  over  a  five-bar  gate.  —  San  SUck,  Baman  Nalurt. 

In  a  Horn.  A  tow  phnue.  now  cotnraon,  used  to  qualify  a  falsehood, 
equivalent  to  the  English  "  over  the  left."  A  buy  will  say,  "  I  saw 
a  man  jump  over  the  bouse,"  and  add  sotlo  voce,  "in  a  horn;" 
meaning  thereby  directly  the  reverse. 

"Tie  the  boat  up!"  ujs  Jim.     "  I'll  tie  ber  up,  in  a  torn/    Do  you  reckon  I 

can't  run  her  in  tuch  a  fug  aa  we'll  have  to-night  ?"  — Jf<i)ur  SuiLtuin,  I'a  XtB 

Tork  Slant  of  the  Timii. 
I  have  mviilioncd  before  the  inniimeiable  comfortu  —  in  a  horn  —  of  the  old 

White  Sulphur  Spritigii.    I  think  it  hardly  nercfiABry  that  I  nliould  recapitulate ; 

for  there  it  never  any  change:  raw  beef,  tough  mutton,  and  tolerably  fine  him 

it  the  regular  bill  of  ture,  and  there  ii  no  variation  that  I  have  aeen  or  heard  ol. 

Kiitni«y  (  WaA.)  Star,  Aug.  28,  1858, 
Horned  Ortfbe.     See  Dipptr, 
Horned  Pont.     See  Calfinh  and  Pool. 
Horned  Sucker.     See  Chub  Sacker. 
Horrors.     "  To  have  the  horrors  "  is  to  lie  in  low  spirits,  to  have  a  fit 

of  the  blues.     It  also  means  to  have  delirium  tremens. 

com,  it  briugD  with  it  an  unusual  quantity  of  this  poison  [fusil  oil],  which  act» 


up  nmnla,  mnvnliiont,  and  the  Aorrori  ia  an  Incredibl;  ihoit  ■pam  of  time.  — 
Philad.  Emiing  Bulletin,  leSJ.  ,    .  ,  .1 

Hone  and  Horsa.  Even.  Origiuallj  applied  to  boraes  which  in 
running  a  race  come  in  side  by  side,  or,  as  the  phrase  is,  "  neck 
and  neck; "  and  then  transferred  to  gamesters.  A  story  is  told  of 
a  planter,  who,  sending  his  son  to  market  with  a  load  of  cotton,  re- 
ceived from  young  hopeful  the  following  stntement  on  his  return :  — 

"  ^Vh,T,  diddy,  jou  see,  I  tot  dowo  to  old  AvApt  aloiiE  with  Jake  Strbbina. 
It  wa*  fiOTK  and  kont,  and  hi*  deal.  Say*  be,  '  Bill,  will  yon  go  the  cotlon  ?  ' 
'Done,'  sajs  I;  and  doa'!  you  think  it  the  dem  fool  didn'l  lura  jack  I  "  — Btn- 


Horae-Bun.    A  stable. 

Horse-Boat.      A    boat  propelled  by  horBe-power, 
Western  waters.     Usually  a.  ferry-boat. 

Bon«-Cake.    Gingerbread  rudely  fashioned  into  the  shape  of  a  horse. 

Horse-Car.  A  oar  drawn  by  horses  on  a  railway,  common  in  all 
American  cities,  and  rececitly  introduced  into  European  cities. 

Horae-Colt  We  frequently  see  in  advertisements  these  terms,  Asrte- 
coll,  mare-eoll,  &c.     A  Aor«e-colt  is  simply  a  cotl ;  a  twire-colt,  ^jiUy. 

Hone-Feny.     A  ferry  which  is  passed  by  a  horse-boat.  —  Wehtter. 

Borae-Foot.  (Limului  poli/pfieinus.)  The  common  name  of  a  crusta- 
cean found  in  our  waters  from  Massachusetts  to  Virginia,  and  in 
some  places  so  abundant  as  to  be  used  for  manure.  In  form  it  much 
resembles  a  horse's  hoof.  It  is  also  called  Horse-shoe  and  Kiug- 
crab,  which  latt«r  is  the  name  by  which  it  is  known  in  England. 

Hone-Mackeral.  When  the  Bluf-finh  reappeared  on  the  coast  of 
New  England,  —  some  twenty-flve  years  ago,  —  the  fishermen,  who 
were  unacquainted  with  the  species,  sometimes  called  it  Hone- 
mackerel.  But  that  name  was  previously,  and  is  now  usually  given 
to  the  Cybrum  macvlatum  (Mitchell),  sometimes  called  Spaninh  rrutek- 
erel  (Ayrei,  in  Boat.  Jour.  Nat.  Hist.  it.  261  (1842),  says  the  C. 
maculalutn  received  both  theae  names  from  the  fishermen  of  Long 
fsland.)  Dr.  Storer,  in  describing  the  Temnodon  satlalnrot  Cuvier, 
says,  "  This  species  described  by  Mitchell  as  (ha  Sromhtr  plumbeu), 
and  called  the  /iorge~mackerel  by  the  vulgar,  is  better  known  in  those- 
portions  of  our  State  where  it  is  taken  as  the  hlue-Jish."  - —  Fiahei  of 
Mass.,  p.  57.     See  Blue-Fish. 

Boiae-Miut.  (Afonarda  punctata.)  A  targe  species  of  mint,  grow- 
ing from  New  York  soathward.  —  Webiler. 
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Hone-Nettle.  (Solarium  Carolmeme.)  A  plaut  well  knomt  for  ita 
orange-yellow  berrieB.  It  is  remarkable  thnt  a  similar  species  is 
koowD  ill  Brazil  by  the  same  oame  in  Portuguese. 

Horae-RaUroad.     A  railroad  running  through  the  streets  of  a  town  or 
city,  on  which  the  cars  are  drawn  by  horses.  —  Webiier. 
Id  England,  they  are  called  tramicayi. 

Hone-Shoe.     See  Horse-Foot. 

Hoae.  The  Western  term  for  "stockings,"  which  is  conaiderod 
extremely  indelicate,  although  "  long  socks  "  is  pardonable. 

Hobs.  (A  corruption  of  the  word  As rse.)  A  man  remarkable  for  liis 
strength,  courage,  &c.  A  vulgarism  peculiar  to  the  West.  Even 
of  a  prominent  lady,  a  Western  eulogist  will  saj,  "  She 's  a  hou;" 
that  is,  a  sort  of  Pandora  or  nonsuch. 

Una  Allen  in  powerful  popular,  ind  the  "  bar  "  hunter*  sdmire  bii  fno-and- 
ety  manntn,  and  rnnsidci  liiiii  one  uf  llie  |Hople,  _iinnp  of  viiur  stuck  Dp  im- 
ported c1ui|M  tn-ia  the  dsndy  Stales,  but  a  genuine  Westerner,  —  in  uliort,  a  Aoa/ 
Sobi.  Squiillrr  Lift,  p.  70. 

I  i-fB  Ihsr  van  mlBchier  in  the  preacher  as  bi$[  u  a  nieelin'  houae,  and  1  deter- 
mined to  ([ive  him  as  guod  as  he  jent;  9o  I  lo«lied  al  hiin  sorter  Hvagemu*  like, 
and  Bsvs  I,  "Look  here,  koa.  Iinw  can  you  have  the  face  to  talk  to  mc,  trter 
what  you  said  V  "  —  Mikt  Htt^rr,  Ay  a  Jfunnirufi. 

HoBtllea.     Enemies.     Western. 

Hotel  Dlaeaae.  A  disease  which  broke  out  among  the  guests  at  the 
Natiuiml  Hotel  in  Washington  in  the  year  1856,  somewhat  resem- 
bling cholera,  attended  with  vomiting,  diarrhcea,  and  rapid  general 
prostration.  Similar  symptoms  have  since  shown  themselves  at 
some  other  hotels,  thougli  not  with  the  same  virulence. 

Hot  Blaw.  Cabbage,  minced  and  boated  with  vinegar  :  thuscaUedto 
distinguish  it  froni  Koni  Slaa  (erroneously  etymologized  into  Cold 
Slaw).     Litchfield  Co.,  Conn. 

Houod.     A  negro-catcher. 

A  r«eot.'i>ized  Ilovivl  or  nlfn^r  hanler,  named  McCabe,  iitated  that  on  Wednet- 
dey,  Ac  — A',  r.  TnAune,  J  uly,  1881 . 

Honnda.  1.  A  gang  of  ruffians  who  infested  San  Francisco  in  1B49. 
They  also  styled  themselves  "Regulators,"  Their  murderous  ex- 
cesses were  committed  under  the  pretence  of  guarding  the  com- 
munity against  the  encroachments  of  Spanish  foreigners. 

2.  The  portions  of  a  wagon  which,  projecting  from  the  forward 
axle,  form  a  support  for  the  tongue  or  pole.  The  term  is  borrowed 
from  nautical  language,  in  which  it  means  the  projecting  parts  or 


To  hound.     To  pDTsne  ss  with  a  houud.     Used  by  the  police  and 
detectWea  of  New  York.     A  man  arrested  for  crime  in  New  York 
said: — 
H«  bad  becD  howtdttt  ilmoat  to  death  b;  policBmen,  detectlvci,  and  reporten. 

If.  T.  rri&BW. 
Roar.    An  hour  by  sun  meana  an  hour  before  sunset.     Southero  and 


Hourly.     Formerly  used  in  and  about  Boston  for  au  omnibus. 

HoDae.  Used  to  form  compounds,  such  as  tnerU-kovtt,  ma$h-lu>ute, 
miik'hotat;  where  an  Englishman  would  say,  respectively,  larder, 
laundry,  dairy. 

Bonae-Car.     A  s4rt  of  close  car  used  on  railways;  a  box  car. 

Honaa-Htuitliig.  In  the  city  of  New  York,  most  houses  are  let  from 
the  first  day  of  May;  and  the  landlords  have  assumed  to  themselves 
the  right  of  requiring  from  their  tenants  a  decision,  as  to  whether 
they  will  keep  their  houses  or  not,  three  months  before  the  period 
for  which  they  hired  them  expires.  On  those  houses  which  are  not 
hired  for  another  term  (usually  a  year),  "  bills  "  are  put  up  by  the 
landlords,  signifying  that  they  are  to  let.  Persons  who  intend  to 
"  move  "  traverse  that  section  of  the  city  in  which  they  desire  to 
establish  themselves,  iu  search  of  a  suitable  house,  in  which  search 
they  ore  guided  by  the  landlord's  "  bills."  This  is  called  Acum- 
kunting,  and  is  practised  by  tliuusands  every  year. 

Poll)'  began  to  KTOK  uneas;  now,  because  ve  hida't  got  no  faonse,  and  aaid  1 
augfal  Id  go  ■  home-huating  as  eiprybodv  else  did,  or  eU«  we  should  b«  lunied 
oat  of  doon.  —  Major  Downing,  May-day  in  litw  Tort. 
3o  hoiuek*«p  is  a  verb,  formed  on  the  same  principle  as  the  verb  lo 
bloodlel,  which  is  credited  in  the  dictionaries  to  Arbuthnot.  South- 
em  and  New  England.  English  cricket-players  always  say  to 
mckel-keep ;  and.  in  the  past,  he  wicket-keeped. 

Souseii,  as  the  plural  of  kowe.  This  old  form  is  still  used  by  the 
i11it«rate  in  the  interior  of  New  England,  as  also  in  the  States  of 
New  York  and  New  Jersey.  It  is  provincial  in  various  parts  of 
England. 

Corneliui  N«po«  vrtteth  that  the  Aowhi  In  Rome  ftere  no  othemine  covered 
overhead  bat  wilh  shindies  [ehinclet]  until  the  wsr  with  King  I'yrrhue,  to  wit 
tor  the  tpace  of  4'0  yean  after  the  tuundation  of  the  c\\y.  — BoUand't  PUih/, 

m.  10- 

That  day  at  iouun  to  she  itopptd 

She  wa*  behind  for  dinner.  —  Emtx  Diaitct,  p.  11. 
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The  same  word  is  used  as  a  noun  collective,  for  all  that  appmv 
taiiis  to  ttie  house  or  homestead,  ila  outbuildings,  &c. 

Il  ia  enactsd  by  (he  court  add  lutharitia  thereof,  that  beni^eforth  no  perBOU  at 
penons  ihill  permit  toy  meeting!  at  the  Quaken  to  bee  ia  hia  hoiue  or  iommg, 
Plymoith  Cohtn/ Latet^  1661* 

I  tealifle  that  about  fony-tfro  yMree  rrom  this  dale  Bichard  Smith  bad  kept 
puaiessioD  of  hie  Aouras^.  land,  and  meadoira.  —  £eR<r /ran  Rogtr  WUUaiu, 
S.  I.  Cot.  Rtcordi,  1678,  VoL  lU.  p.  67. 

Betide  (he  houM  wid  lot,  tbera  wu  th«  Aowtn;  upoD  iL  — Nta  Batat 
Ktcordt  (IGM}. 
HouBftii-Btafr.     Household  furniture. 

On  the  first  day  of  Hay,  at  13  o'clock,  U  Ibe  tenant  tin't  out,  an  afBc«r  gun 
■nd  puU  bim  into  (be  street,  neck  and  beeli,  with  his  wife  and  childnn  and  all 
bis  hamintuff.  —  Ifojor  Doiening,  May-day  in  Xitn  York,  p.  30. 
A  wife  would  make  good  kotatn-itiij', 

And  Sail  could  suit  nic  well  enaugh, 

Ifthewouldletmebiveher.  — ^0*9,  Taaket  DoodU. 
Hove.     (Ang.-Sax.  hof,  pret.  ai  heafan,  to  heave.)    Thisold  preterite 

is  much  used  by  illiterate  persons  in  the  United  States. 
How?     Used  chiefly  in  New  England,  like  the  French  commentf  in 
asking  for  the  repetition  of  something  not  understood. 
Da  put  youracccnla  in  (ho  proper  spot; 
Don't  —  let  mc  beg  you  —  don't  tay  "  ffow  t "  for  "  What  7  " 

0.  W.  IlBlma,  Potmt. 

How  are  yon,  Johimy  ?    A  term  of  addreM  used  by  the  soldiets  in 

the  late  war,  and  now  applied  to  any  strauger. 
How  ooma?     (Pron.  hue-cam.)     How  came  it  ?  how  did  it  hai^U  1 

Southern. 
How  de  7    A  still  further  contraction  of  hom  d'ye  t  for  how  do  you  do? 

Southern.     Used  also  as  a  noun ;  as,  "to  send  Aoicrf^." 
Howdy.     A  desideratum  accomplished.    "  That  *s  the  hav^dy,"  — the 

very  thing  desired. 
How  fare  you  ?    Thiii  is  a  common  exprwfiion,  in  some  parts  of  New 

England,  for  "  How  do  you  do?  "    It  is  pronounced  short;  as,  "  Hov 

/a'  yef  "     In  English  prov.  dialect,  "  Hnasfare  'ef  " 
AVwrfl/iB.    What,  come  back  >a  soon  ?     Huafnri  ymi,  DooliKle  ? 
Doalil/li,    Cleverly.    Steady,  pretty  steady,  and  quKc  chirk  again,  I  (bank 

you.—  D.  ITumpkrfj/t.  The  Yanlie  in  Englitml. 

How  is  tliat  for  blgh?  A  slang  expression  and  quite  common, 
equivalent  to  "What  is  your  opinion  as  to  the  height  of  it?"  "  How 
ia  that  for  grandeur?  "  "  What  do  you  think  of  it?  " 


A  Quaker  unused  to  the  slang  phraaea  of  the  day,  and  quite 
mystified  with  what  he  has  heard,  thus  speaks  of  the  manner  in 
which  he  was  accosted  bj  a  rude  fellow:  — 

Thee  kiiowa  I  cnlCiTste  tha  peaceful  b>bit  of  our  tect. 

But  tbi)  m*a's  conduct  irmuKhl  on  me  ■  aingular  effei.'t; 

For  when  he  dmpped  my  brri»d-brini  off,  (nd  uked,  "  ffoB  'i  Axitfor  high  t " 

It  rouned  Ihc  Adam  in  me,  and  I  ninote  him  hip  and  thigh ! 

AVhen  Scotty  Briggs,  the  California  miner,  called  upon  the  min- 
ister to  preach  the  foneral  discourae  of  Buck  Fanshaw,  a  noted 
character,  he  said;  — 

We  are  [coing  to  get  it  up  regardlets  of  expenie.     [Buck]  was  alwaj^  niftj 

himself,  and  aoyou  bet  his  funeral  ain't  going  to  be  no  ilouch, — solid  Btlver 
door-plate  on  his  coffin,  six  plumes  an  the  hesrw,  and  a  nixger  On  the  box  in  ■ 
biled  shirt  and  a  plug  hat, — hoic'ttiiat  /or  hight"—  ifart  Tieain,  Jtov^ing 
It,  p.  331, 

Boir  yon  talk!  Said  in  order  to  indicate  surprise  or  other  emotions. 
New  England. 

Hub.  "  The  Hub  "  is  a  t«rm  applied  to  Boston.  "  TAe  Hub  of  the 
Vnh-ent,"  i.  e.  the  great  centre,  or  chief  citj,  like  the  hub  of  a 
wheel,  to  which  the  spokea  are  subservient.  This  term  is  applied 
by  the  special  correspondent  of  the  "  LiOndon  Daily  News,"  Jan.  IS, 
1876,  to  the  greatest  commercial  city  of  India.  In  describing  the 
Tiait  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  he  says:  — 

A  if  it 

Bubbj,  Hubbly.  Uneven;  rough.  A  term  applied  to  roads,  par- 
ticularly when  frozen.  The  original  vrord,  still  used  provincially  in 
England,  is  hobb!t/. 
Bnoklaberry.  ^Gayluifacia.)  A  small  shrub,  and  its  small,  globa- 
lar,  black,  sweet  fruit,  resembling  the  Whortleberry  of  England, 
whence  it  is  sometimes  called  by  that  name. 

As  to  hudtltitm/  and  blackberr)'  pies,  you  will  tind  them  [in  Connecticut]  joat 
M  our  mother  made  them  fifty  years  ago.  —  Goodrieh't  Rcmiiatcaica,  Tol- 1. 
p.  305. 

A  species  found  in  wet  land,  of  a  bluish  color  and  sweeter  than 
the  black,  is  known  as  the  Saamp-HuckUberry. 
Buokleberry  above  the  Feraltamon.    To  be  a  huctUherry  above  one's 
persimmon  is  a  Southern  phrase,  meaning  to  excel. 

The  nay  he  and  hia  companioDs  used  lo  destroy  the  beaati  of  the  foretta  was 
Imckltbeny  atote  tie  pernmnun  of  any  native  in  the  coontiy.  —  Thvrpe,  Ba^ 
woodi,  p.  IW. 
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Hnga  P«m.  A  nickDame  given  to  the  working  men  of  the  Demo- 
cratic p&rty  in  New  York.  Said  to  have  been  fint  used  bj  the  late 
J.  T.  Backingham,  in  the  "  Boston  Cornier." 

The  IfHge  Paid  ought  to  have  iDolher  mwtlng  in  Tamnwoj  Hdl,  bafora  thaj 
miks  their  nominstiona.  —!f.  T.  Htrald,  Oct.  T,  ISU. 

Haggw-Mngg*!.    1.  To  hush;  to  smother. 

If  ■  British  captain  board  >□  American  iihip,  and  make  a  aeleetioD  of  the 
choicfBt  of  her  cnw,  that  ia  a  Tcnial  offence,  to  b«  iaggtr-muggtrtd  ap;  while 
all  our  complHinti  at«  drowned  by  a  chonu  of  "  BritaDoia  rales  the  wave*."  — 
If.  Y.  TrilmiK,  June  1,  1863. 

2.   To  take  secret  counsela;  to  act  clandestiTielj;  to  complot. 
Liatening  to  key-hole  revelatioaa,  and  hufft/tr-muggermff  with   diuppointed 
conlractara  and  bar-room  poliliciana,  -  ■  .  they  went  home  to  reek  ibemaalTea, 
&c.  —  jV.  T.  THbunt,  Feb.  25,  tSflS. 
Hoiking.     Exhibiting  bulk;  bulky;  balky. 

Gnat,  vigorous,  healthy  men,  .  .  ■  walking  rajudly  back  fnim  the  flrtt  tood) 
of  the  foe,  .  .  .  great  iulkiag  pollronng.  — ^V.  Y.  Tribant.  Jan*  5,  1S68. 
Hull.     A   vulgar  pronunciation  of  the  word  Kkale,  very  oommon  in 

New  £ngland. 
Hulled  Corn.     Tndian  corn  scalded  or  lioiled  in  lye,  until  the  huUi 
come  off.     It  is  then  rinsed  and  boiled,  making  a  most  palatable 
dish.     See  Tortilla. 

When  I  was  about  nineteen,  I  ate  ao  mnch  \iilltd  torn  that  it  made  my  Jawa 
ache.  —  KtUogg,  Black  Sifie,  p.  10. 

Holla.    The  husks  of  peas,  &c.    At  the  South,  applied  also  to  the 

sbella  of  oysters. 
To  hnll.     To  free  from  the  husks :  accordingly,  to  hull  peas  is  to  shell 

them;  to  huil  oy.sters,  to  open  them.     Southern. 
Holy.     A  noise,  uproar.     "To  raise  huly."     New  England. 
Horn.     A  vulgar  pronunciation  of  horat;  as,  "My  old  man  ain't  to 
hum,"  i.  e.  is  not  at  home.     New  England. 

Well,  well.  1  know  it  now,  -  "hum  is  Ann,  be  it  everso  humbly."  1  am  de.perf 
Blck  of  being  ill  Mrangp  parts.  I  wiah  1  waa  al  Aum  agin,  under  ninttier'g  own 
ruff,  1  Rueaa  — I  know  I  Ao.—O.  Humphrryi,  The  Tankte  In  England. 

Wheii  i«  charily  tike  a  top?    When  it  begin)  to  ium,  — SoUuiiart  5hi(. 
Rnman,  for  human  being.       Western,  and  sometimes  Eastern. 

As  I  was  lookin'  down  the  gully,  I  espied  a  mighty  big  bear,  that  waa  travelUo' 
my  way.  I  had  no  idee  that  he  was  around,  and  am  quite  aartin  he  didn't  expect 
tomeviaKumnninsuchaplace.  — //immoib/.  Wild  Nurthem  Bana,  f.  iU. 

Parson  Browninw,  the  editor  of  the  "  Knoiville  Whig,"  it  juit  ai  fierce  Dpon 
dogi  when  they  annoy  him  aa  be  ia  upon  the  Aumuu  who  croaa  his  path.  — Bar- 
ptr'i  Mag.,  Dec.,  1857,  p.  13a. 
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Whtt  bringi  t  dnck  a  gtrttkinj;  it  duvn  stmin  if  kamant  lin't  bphjnd  h«r  7 
and  who  'a  ia  (boc  diggint  bul  Indiain  ?  —  Auton'i  Far  WtH.  p.  TO. 

The  Bubject  o(  wonun,  my  de»r  he»reni,  i»  ■  difflcull,  a  tender,  «nd  ■  dplieiW 
one.  Wamui,  primarily,  was  a  iwrt  of  B«rc>iid-hand  human,  or,  I  might  say,  the 
camoted  (apcrfluity  of  man.  ~  Doir'i  Sermimt,  Vol.  Ill, 

HomtuiltuiaD.  (Lat.  kamauuii.)  One  who  denies  the  divinity  of 
Christ,  and  believes  him  a  mere  man. 

The  •'  N.  Y.  Evening  Post,"  July  15,  1859,  in  a  poem  relating 
to  a  Chinaman,  who  had  committed  a  murder  in  California,  says :  — 
Wretched  Baibarian,  wone  than  &  Parian 

Cradled  in  malice. 
What  hamnmlarinn 
Dare  nnalch  trtm  his  l)p>  till  be  [wiafully  sipa 
Th«  murderer's  chalice  V 

Hnmbly.    A  vulgar  mispronunciation  of  homeli/. 

Enmmook.  Knolls  or  small  elevations  along  the  coast,  so  deeignatwd 
by  seamen.     See  Hnmmnck. 

Hong.  In  England,  it  occasionally  happens  that  great  offenders  are 
hanged ;  but  in  the  States  and  Canada  criminals  are  never  hanged, 
thej  are  all  hung.  In  England,  beef  is  hang,  gates  are  hung,  and 
curtains  are  hung ;  but  felons  are  hanged ;  iu  Canada,  felons,  beef, 
gates,  and  curtains  are  all  treated  the  same  way.  — Rev.  A.  C.  Geikie, 
in  Canadian  Journal,  Sept.,  1857. 

Sung  BeeL  Dried  beef,  so  called  from  being  hung  up  in  the  air  to 
dry;  also  called  chip  hetf. 

The  hams  were  cut  out,  slightly  salted,  and  hung  up  in  tiie  chimney  to  diy, 
and  thus  became  dried  or  hitng  biff.  —  CrWnVA'.  ReminiKenctt,  Vol.  I.  p  66. 

^Souk.  1.  A  large  piece  or  slice;  a  big  lump.  Ex.:  '■  A  great  htiak 
of  bread  and  cheese."  It  is  a  variation  of  the  word  hunch,  which 
is  used  in  England  in  precisely  the  same  manner.  See  Grose  and 
Moor's  Glossaries. 

3.  (Dutch,  honL:')  Place,  post,  home.  A  \rord  descended  from 
the  Dutch  children,  and  much  used  by  New  York  boys  in  their  play. 
"  To  I>e  hunk,"  or  "  all  hunt,"  is  tn  have  reached  the  ^al  or  place 
of  meeting  without  being  intercepted  by  one  of  the  oppoaite  party, 
to  be  all  safe. 

This  word  has  also  made  its  way  into  political  life.  In  a  debate 
of  the  Board  of  Aldermen  of  New  York  (December.  1856) ,  on  the 
purchase  of  certain  grounds  on  the  East  River  for  a  market  site. 
Alderman  Ely  said:  — 

Mr.  L had  filled  In  and  made  thi*  ground  in  the  watem  ol  the  East  River 

without  aathoritj ;  and  Dowhe  felt  himself  all  Aunt,  and  wuited  (o  gel  thia  cnoi^ 
moD*  lum  ont  of  the  a^.  —  ^.  I.  Triina*,  Dm.  10, 1856. 
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Himken.  Those  who  cling  to  the  homestead  or  to  old  principles.  A 
nickname  given  in  the  State  of  New  York  to  the  ConHerratiTe  wing 
of  the  Democratic  party  as  opposed  to  the  Young  Democracy,  or 
Bambuntem.  They  are  often  called  Old  Himkert,  from  Hunk, 
home,  as  above. 

Seoalor  A hu  long  coveted,  and  finally  obtaiaed,  ■  leadinR  podtion.    He 

ii  DOft  the  leader  of  the  Aiiniin  of  Hiuouri, — ■  noble  band,  irlth  Jtut  Mvta 
principles,  and  a  toiesiglit  the  eiuct  length  of  their  iiose>.  —  J^f»  yori  Evtaitg 
P«t,  1849. 

r  Old 


Hnnkey.  Yerj  fine;  "  tip-top;"  "just  the  thing."  Applied  more 
oommonlj'  to  Ihinga  than  to  persons.     "  That 's  hunkey." 

In  one  of  the  songs  of  the  late  war  called  "  The  Men  of  the  Daji" 
alltision  ia  thus  made  to  the  Confederates  and  a  distingoiahad 
General:  — 

And  though  they  many  a  plan  have  tried, 

They  cannot  him  inveigle  i 
The"litllenulchman's"  wideawake, 

A  Auntfy-buy  IB  Sigcl. 

On  the  trial  of  General  Babcock  for  connection  with  the  whiskej 
frauds  at  St.  Lotiis,  Feb.,  1878,  the  following  telegram,  from  J.  H. 
Joyce  to  General  McDonald,  was  submitted:  — 

Uatten  are  Auatfy.  go  it  lively,  and  watch  sharply.  Eveiy  thing  looka  well. 
Send  a  rvpart.     Feel  kKBtty. 

Hnnkldorl.  Superlatively  good.  Said  to  be  a  word  introdaced  by 
Japanese  Tommy,  and  to  he  (or  to  be  derived  from)  the  name  of  a 
street,  or  a  bazaar,  in  Yeddo. 

Oh,  the  noble  clatu  of  -G8  is  juit  old  hunlMori ; 

It's  bound  lo  cover  Hamilton,  likewise  itielf,  with  glory. 

HamiUiai  Colligt  Sim'jt  in  Carminn  CMigtiuia,  p.  IIT. 
At  the  trial  of  General  Babcock,  at  St.   I^uin  (Feb.,  1876),  a 
Witness  was  asked  if  he  got  a  receipt  for  a  certain  telegram  delivered 
Mr.  Joyce.     He  replied,  "  No." 

Coamtl.     "  Whet  did  he  wy  when  you  asked  for  it  ?  " 

Wilntu.  He  «aid.  '*  Oh  1  that  'n  all  right,  hankidori,  or  rainelhiDg  like  that. 
It't  only  a  blind."  — Jit^wrf  tn  Aeu  York  Tribunt. 

To  bunt  for  Meat.  At  the  Far  West,  the  hunter  hunts  for  meat,  when 
in  search  of  food,  in  contradistinction  to  hunting  tor  skins. 

Hunting- Bhlit.  A  blouse  or  shirt  originally  made  of  deerskin  and 
highly  ornamented,  worn  by  trappers  and  hunters  as  well  as  by 
travellers  on  the  Western  frontier. 


Hwtb'i  ITaat.     A  state  of  confusion.     A  woman's  word. 

"Now  juit  look  tx  you,  Hr.  Jones!  I  declare,  it  gives  me  ■  chit]  to  we  yon 
go  to  ■  drawer.    What  do  job  winl  7    Tell  mc,  and  I  will  get  it  for  you." 

Kr«.  Jones  spring*  lo  the  «irte  of  bar  hmbanii,  who  hw  Rone  to  the  barean  tor 
■onietbing,  and  pushes  him  away. 

"There  now!  Just  look  at  Ihe  *arro'nt«*  yon  have  made!  What  do  yoo 
want,  Hr.  Jones  ?"  —  Arthur' i  Lmliif  Magaant. 

"  Hallo,"  says  she,  "  here 's  the  dei-il  to  pay,  and  oo  pitch  hot.  Are  you  goin' 
to  kill  that  boy  ?  Here 's  a  pretty  Aorro'f  eeif ;  let  me  »«  one  of  you  dare  to  lajr 
hands  on  this  pickanniny."  —  Sam  Slick,  llama*  ffaturt,  p.  B9, 

1  Uy  till  after  diytigfat,  and  (hen  one  of  my  comndes  shook  me,  to  tell  me  that 
the  Indian  Iwys  had  found  a  iarm's  nut.  Out  I  wful,  and  about  a  hundrad 
yarda  frorn  camp  there  war  aa  olit  buffalo  bull  with  a  hundred  tittle  screeeUog 
imps  about  him  with  their  bows  and  arrows.  —  Crockttl'i  AJvrtUurti. 

"You've  got  our  clock  all  to  pieces,  and  have  been  keeping  up  a  perfect 
kurroM'!  luit  in  our  kitchen  for  three  days.  Do  either  put  that  clock  together 
or  let  it  alone."  —  Mn.  Stovt,  CHdloum  FoOa,  chap.  iv. 

Hnizloone.  (W.  Ind.  uHcan.)  This  word  does  not  appear  in  any 
English  dictionary  before  1720,  when  Phillips  notices  it  as  a  word 
denoting  "ariolent  storm  of  wind,  which  often  happens  in  Jamaica 
and  other  parts  of  the  West  Indies,  making  very  great  havoc  and 
orerthrow  of  trees,  houses,  &c."  Other  dictionaries  of  a  later 
period  describe  it  as  a  violent  wind  in  the  West  Indies.  Tt  is  the 
Carib  name  for  a  high  wind,  such  aa  is  described  by  Phillips,  and 
was  doubtless  carried  by  seamen  to  Europe,  whence  it  became 
introduced  into  varioas  languages, 

I  shall  next  speak  of  iurriamii.  These  are  violent  storms,  raging  chieSy 
among  the  Cart  bee  Islands:  though  by  relation  Jamaica  has  of  late  years  been 
much  annoyed  by  them.  They  are  expected  in  July,  August,  or  September. — 
Dampitr,  Vagagtt,  Tol.  II.  ch.  B. 

To  its  covert  glides  the  silent  bird, 
While  the  ADrrioiiK's  distant  voice  is  beard 
Uplifted  among  the  mountaina  round. 
And  the  forests  hear  and  answer  the  sound. 

Brgnnt,  The  nurricamt. 

HnriTBnpb.    A  sketch  made;  a  letter  written  hurriedly. 

But  I  must  close  tbb  \vrrygnpk,  which  I  bar*  do  time  to  icriew.  —  7^ 
ladtptHdaa,  July  31,  IBSl. 
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Hnrrrment.     Hnny;  confusion.     Southwn. 

I  (Iwifi  hate  to  kiH  old  woiaen  whal  hiln'I  gotnotMlh;  tnd  I  ms  monrtriMM 
glad  old  Sliw  SUIIint  hail  her  hindkerchitf  to  ber  face,  for  in  the  kurrymau  I 
kined  IL  "  Major  Jobu'i  Trarrl: 

Hairy  np.  A  word  derived  from  the  en^ng-hoote  direction  to  the 
servants  below.  It  vexed  a  lover  of  good  speech  and  apt,  irhen  he 
heard  a  boy  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  call  to  one  to  come  down  by  vmtg 
that  phrase. 

HniT7  up  the  Cake*,  i.  «.  Be  quick,  look  alive.  This  phrase,  which 
has  lately  got  in  vogue,  originated  in  the  common  New  York  sfttiug- 
housea,  where  it  is  the  custom  for  the  waiters  to  bawl  out  tiie  name 
of  each  di«h  as  East  rs  ordered,  that  the  person  who  serves  up  may 
get  it  ready  without  delay,  and  where  the  order,  "  Harry  wp  Ihem 
eaket,"  &c.,  is  frequently  heard. 

It  you  have  any  commBnicatiaoi  to  inak«,  lurry  them  t^,  hot  and  hasty,  like 
backwheat  cak»  at>  cheap  eating-hante.  ^Dow'i  Sermotu,  p.  El. 
Of  General  Lee,  the  Rebel  chief,  7011  all  perhapa  do  knoir, 

nite  wBrni,  although  a  Southern  man, 
u  caktt^  and  toddled  home  again. 

Baliad,  How  art  you,  Qenerat  Ltt  1 
To  bnah  up.     To  cease  speaking,  \a  be  silent,  to  hutih.      To  dry  up, 
give  us  a  reil,  and  to  ihul  up,  are  other  vulgar  expressions  with  Uia 
same  meaning. 

We  paned  out,  Gnene  following  di  with  load  wordi,  which  braught  the  (oar 
lailon  to  the  door,  whee  I  told  bim  (0  hmh  up,  or  I  would  take  him  priaoner.  — 
Ointral  Sktrman'l  Mtmoirt,  Vol.  I.  p.  37. 
HoakinB.  The  act  of  stripping  off  husks  from  Indian  com ;  generally 
called  "  shucking  "  in  the  South  and  West.  In  New  England,  it 
is  the  custom  for  farmers  to  invite  their  friends  to  assist  them  in 
this  task.  The  ceremonies  on  these  occaHions,  called  also  Hatting 
Beet  and  Husking  Frolict,  are  well  described  by  Joel  Barlow,  in  his 
poem  on  Hasty  Pudding:  — 

For  now,  (he  cow-house  fill'd,  (be  barveit  home, 

Th'  iavited  neighbon  lo  the  Andin^  come: 

A  frolic  ecene.  where  work  and  mirtb  and  play 

Unite  their  charms  to  chase  the  hours  away. 

The  iawa  ot  huiUng  every  wight  can  tell  | 
And  sure  no  laws  he  ever  keep*  to  well: 
For  each  red  ear  a  gcD'nl  kl»  he  gain*. 
With  each  smut  ear  >he  smuts  the  luckiest  (waiaa; 
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Tarioo*  the  *p''''i  >*  v*  the  wtia  and  bniu 
Of  w«IH>leu'd  luw  ud  contending  ■wminsj 
Till  the  T«t  mound  of  torn  in  twtfi  »w«j-. 
And  he  thit  gtiot  tb«  lut  «u-  vin>  the  day.  ~-  Canta  8. 
He  Ulked  of  ■  turkej^iniit,  >  liiiiting-&te,  UtaDhtgiving  bell,  redng,  and  a 
Tailelj  of  tfainge —  Margaret,  p.  iS. 

He  counts  bia  cousin  Phebe  no  better  in  her  home  npon  the  Avenoe  than  when 
•he  plaTCd  banfooled  at  the  old  hmtrng-frolia  of  KawtAwn.  —  Ikt  Mantt, 
Fudgt  DoiHgi. 

If 7  name  ia  Jedediah  Homebred,  —  called  Jtd  for  ehort,  —  allowed  to  be  tiie 
■maRMt  chap  at  aAwfaV  or  log-roJlin'  in  all  oar  paita,  beiidea  knowio' eametlung 
about  grammar.  —  Tie  Orttn  Mtmmtain  Boy,  A  Drama,  p.  9. 

According  to  LoDgfellow,  the  good  luck  attending  the  finding  of 
ft  red  ear  is  an  Indian  nuperetition :  — 

And  whene'er  Mime  lucky  maldeD 
Found  a  nd  ear  in  the  iuihig. 
Found  a  mai»  ear  nd  ae  blood  <■, 
Nnahkal  cried  they  all  loRetber, 
Noahhai  yoD  ahail  have  a  aweetheart, 
Yon  ahall  have  ■  handaome  huibaad. 

Seng  of  Eiavaaa,  Otnto  xlH. 
H(ua-Bnui  in  Indiana  is  the  same  as  Cob  in  Virginia.    A  corruption 

Hyper.    To  bustle.     "I  must  Syper  about  an' git  tea." 

HTperlon.    (^Ceanolhus  Americana.')   A  plant,  from  the  leaves  of  which 

«as  made  formerly  a  beverage  popular  in  New  Enghmd.     See 

Labrador  Tea. 
Bypo.     An  abbreviation  of  hypochondria. 

The  old  man  would  gire  up  to  the  hypo,  and  keep  hit  bed  for  weekt.    During 

tbia  thne,  he  wouldn't  aayaword,  but  "  I 'm  not  long  far  tfala  world."  —  ffolitw^ 

tm,  Tkt  Amtrieamt  at  Book,  Vol.  I.  p.  176. 

Hypo-y,  from  Hypo.     "  She  'a  not  sick,  she  'a  only  hypo-y." 
Hypped.     One  who  has  hypochondria  ia  said  to  be  hypped.     tTsed 

also  in  England. 
Hy«t.  (Corruption  of  Aotrt.)  A  violent  fall.  Ex. :"  His  foot  slipped, 
and  he  got  a  kyit."  Mr.  J.  C.  Neal  thus  discourses  on  thb  word  : 
"  A./all,  for  instance,  ia  indeterminate.  Itmay  be  an  easy  slip  down, 
—  a  gentle  visitation  of  mother  earth ;  but  ft  hytt  is  a  rapid,  forcible 
performance,  which  may  be  done  either  backward  or  forward,  but 
of  necessity  with  snch  violence  as  to  knock  the  breath  out  of  the 
body,  or  it  ia  unwortJiy  of  the  noble  appellation  of  hytl.  It  is  an 
apt  bnt  figurative  mode  of  expression,  and  it  is  often  carried  still 
fnrUier;  for  people  sometimes  say,  'Lower  him  np,  and  hy»t  him 
down.'  "—Chareoat  StieKes. 
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I  cao'tMetlu  gnund,  ud  every  dark  olgbtun  lara  to  gM  ■  ijnt,  —  dthera 
IbtTard  lytf  or  ■  backerd  iff,  or  >oin«  (ort  of  A  hy^  but  mar*  bickenli  Uum  tor* 
nrdi.— J.  C.  tfial,  Bketeka. 

Odo  of  the  Dioel  unfetlin'  tricki  I  know  of  U  the  nj  khiu  folk)  lun  got  ol 
laughing  out  wb«n  they  lee  a  gentleman  catching  a  regular  tjnt,  villi  his  legi  in 
the  air,  and  hie  aoddis  iplal  down  on  the  cold  bricki.  A  kfM  i*  had  enoBgh 
without  being  iniggered  at  —  iftta  Engtmid  ToUm. 

Pit*,  kind,  gentle  lolkB,  triendi  at  humanity. 

Twig  how  the  pavements  are  covered  with  ice; 
Sprinkle  the  lidewalki  wilh  aihea  for  charily, 
Soattar  the  athei  ud  ure  ui  a  tjrX. 

( ITwA. )  Ertmnp  Star,  Fab.  i,  1N7. 


XDkdl    An  exclaouition  nsed  in  the  Western  Statei. 

"  fdad!  if  I  didn't  match  np  HufF  nnd  kiH  him."  Here  (lie  amotion  of  the 
old  man  made  a  paoae.  —  Carttm,  Tit  Ntic  Furduitt,  Toi.  I.  p.  179. 

Ideal  Biokeiase,  Among  stock-brokera,  the  ideal  of  brokerage  ia  the 
purchase  or  sale  of  securities  for  outside  parties,  where  the  object  ii 
an  absolute  acquisition  of  property,  or  absolute  sale  of  property. 
Generally  speaking,  there  must  be  in  such  case  a  deposit  of  the 
stock  or  of  the  money  value  of  the  stock.  —  Medbery,  Men  and 
Mytterit*  of  WoQ  Srtet,  p.  4S. 

Ilk.  In  Scotland  and  the  North  of  England,  it  signifies  the  tamt ;  as, 
"  Mackintosh  of  \hfX  ilk  "  denotes  a  geutleman  whose  surname  and 
the  title  of  his  estate  are  the  same;  as,  "Mackintosh  of  Mackin- 
tosh." —  Worcetttr. 

By  a  ctirious  perversion,  political  newspaper  writers  in  America 
often  use  the  phrase"of  that  ilk"  in  the  sense  of  "of  that  sort, 
stamp,  class."  Thus  the  "Baltimore  Sun,"  of  the  l&th  of  May, 
1851, says :  — 

"The  'Joamalot  Commerce'  and  the  'True  Democrat'  both  denounce  in 
adr&nce  the  meeting  called  in  the  New  York  Park,  Saturday  afternoon  [to  cen- 
anre  Senator  Donglu'i  Nebraika  Bill],  ■>  a  thorough  abolition  demonetntion; 
In  proof  of  which  the  nunei  of  John  Van  Buren,  Benjamin  F.  Butler,  and  otben 
qflitat  ilk,  that  were  promised  to  apeak,  arc  referred  to." 

m.  Vicious.  This  strange  application  of  the  word  is  common  in 
Texas  ;  as,  "  la  your  dog  Ull"  meaning,  is  he  vicious.  —  Olmtted'i 
Texat,  p.  78. 

nij.  A  word  used  by  writers  of  an  inferior  class,  who  do  not  seem 
to  perceive  that  iU  is  iteelf  an  adverb,  without  the  termination  If. 
The  late  Dr.  Messer,  President  of  Brown  Univerai^,  on  Main; 
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fliia  word  in  a  compoaiUoa  Bubmitted  to  liis  critical  inepectioD, 
Mked  of  the  student  who  presented  it,  "Why  don't  yon  aaj 

DiatnHcd  u  m7  TDind  ia,  tud  hu  been,  bj  a  variety  Ot  atlentboi,  I  ani  iUg 
abia  by  letter  to  give  yon  tbe  Mtinfaetion  I  could  wuili  on  tba  tubjoct  of  your 
latter.  —Lttttr  ijf  Richard  H.  Ltt  to  kU  liltr,  17TS. 

"  Uy  good  fHcDd,"  uid  (he  man  of  gnrlly,  "  have  yoa  not  uodergoDe  wbat 
they  call  hard  times^  —  (wen  »et  upon  and  persecuted^  aud  very  iffy  eutrealed,  by 
KHDC  ot  your  fellow-creaturea?  "  —  PtUmam't  Uouikb/,  Anguil,  18M. 

Immedlktalr,  for  a*  toon  a$.  Ex.  :  "  The  deer  fell  dead  inmedialels 
they  shot  him."  This  wretehed  word  is  creeping  into  use  from 
England,  where  directli/  la  used  iu  the  same  way. 

Immisnuit.  A  person  that  removes  into  a  country  for  the  purpose  of 
a  permanent  residence.  —  Webiter. 

Immlgratloti.  (Lat.  immigratio.')  The  passing  or  removing  into  a 
country  for  tbe  purpose  of  a  permanent  residence.  —  Webiter. 

The  "  London  Quarterly  Review,"  in  noticing  "  Dwight's  Trav- 
els," in  a  note,  says,  *'  The  Americans  have  judiciously  adopted  this 
word  from  our  old  writers." — Vol.  XXX.  p.  39. 

The  isiHi^ratioiu  of  the  Aratdana  into  Europe,  and  the  Cruaadet,  produced 
nDmberles*  accounta,  partly  Erua  and  partly  fabulous,  of  tbe  wouden  seen  in 
Eaatem  countriea.  —  WarUm't  Bitt.  Eag.  Potlry,  Vol.  I. 

pmliflc  aource  of  multiplying  wonli.  — 

Mr.  Pickering,  in  his  Vocabulary,  observes  that  this  word,  as  well 
•s  immigrant  and  the  verb  to  intmigraU,  were  first  used  in  this  coim- 
tiy  by  T>r.  Belknap,  in  History  of  New  llampehire,  who  gives 
bis  reasons  for  their  use.  Immigrant  is  original  with  Dr.  B.  ;  but 
the  others  have  long  been  used  by  good  English  authors,  though  of 
eouTse  leas  frequently  than  by  American  writers,  who  have  more 
need  of  them. 
To  Improve.  1.  To  render  more  valuable  by  additions,  as  houSM, 
bams,  or  fences  on  a  farm.  Thus  we  frequently  see  advertisements 
of  a  piece  of  ground  improved  by  a  dwelling  and  out-houses. 

When  lands  lye  in  common  unfenced.  if  one  man  abalt  impnrct  bia  land  by 
lancing  in  several,  and  another  shall  not,  he  who  shall  improvt  shall  secure  his 
lanila  against  other  men't  cattle. — Man.  Colony  Lawi,  1S43. 

2.  Tooccupy  j  to  make  use  of,  employ.  Thus,  some  persons  speak 
of  an  "  improved  "  or  an  "  unimproved  "  house,  meaning  one  occu- 
pied or  unoccupied.  "  This  word,"  says  Mr.  Pickering,  "  in  the 
first  sease,  is  in  constant  nse  in  all  parts  of  New  England,  but  in 


the  SMond  aenss  (when  applied  to  penona,  bb  in  Uie  folloiriu^ 
exuDpte)  it  b  not  so  common." 

In  action  of  traspu*  iigainst  Hvenl  defenduiti,  the  pUintUh  m^f ,  after  lun* 
la  cloaed,  ttrike  oat  any  ol  Uiem  for  the  parpoaa  of  Improdiig  them  aa  witoMMa. 
Bvi/Vt8yitemo/lhtCalfitsLawo/CoMUclicmt,Yol.U.p.iSi. 

In  a  petition  from  a  Baptist  society  in  the  tovn  of  Newport,  R.  I. , 

in  1783,  tor  relief,  they  say  :  — 

Onr  iHHting-houw  hai  been  improved  u  a  hospital  by  th«  Engliah  and  aK«- 
ward)  bv  tbc  Fnnch  arm)-,  and  »  much  injarcd  a*  not  to  admit  of  being  re* 
ptmA.  —  Adto/AiKtiitlf,  Rkodt  Iilatid,  Jana,  lies. 

Dr.  Franklin,  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Webster,  dated  Dec.  30,  1789, 
has  the  following  remarks  :  "  \Vhen  I  left  Now  England  in  the 
year  1723,  thia  word  had  never  been  need  among  us,  as  far  a*  I 
know,  but  in  the  sense  of  ameliiyruted  or  made  better,  except  once,  in 
a  very  old   book  of  Dr.  Mather's  entitled  '  Remarkable    Provi- 

Ann  Cole,  a  person  ol  aerioni  piety,  living  in  Hartford,  in  ISfla,  wu  taken 
witb  very  strange  Gta,  whereon  her  longue  irai  improttd  by  a  demon ,  to  espnu 
thing)  unknoWD  to  hBrBeir.  —  CuHvnJfnfAer,  Jfa^natia,  Book  VI. 

3.  To  take  an  opportunity;  to  do  as  occasion  requires.     "He 

improved  accordingly." —  ChapUn  on  the  Sacrament*,  p.  64,  n.  par.  1. 

Improvement.     The  part  of  a  discourM  intended  to  enforce  and  apply 

the  doctrines  is  called  the  improcemeni,  —  Webaler,     Mr.  Pickering 

has  shown  that  tJie  word  is  used  also  by  Scottish  writers. 

Hie  coaelDalon  la  termed,  aomewbat  inaccurately,  maLiag  on  iin^niiwineiil  of 
the  whole.  Tbe  author,  we  preaume,  meajis  deducing  Ihim  the  whole  what  may 
eonlribule  to  the  general  imprvBimetii.  —  SrilM  Critic,  Tol.  I.  p.  IT9. 

The  "  British  Critic  "  is  wrong  in  the  prestimption.  A  minbt«r 
improved  the  occasion,  or  the  subject  of  hia  sermon,  by  its  practical 
application  of  it  to  his  hearers.  The  improvement  was  the  name 
given  to  such  application. 

Improvementa.  Valuable  additions  or  ameliorations;  as  buildings, 
clearings,  druns,  fences  on  a  farm.  —  Webiier.     See  Bettermeutg, 

In,  for  info.  Mr.  Coleman,  in  remarking  upon  the  prevalence  of  this 
inaccuracy  in  New  York,  says;  "We  get  in  the  stage,  and  have  the 
rheumatism  into  our  knees."  —  N.  Y.  Evening  Post,  Jan.  6,  1814. 
An  observing  English  friend  at  Philadelphia  also  speaks  of  ita  fre- 
quent use  there  in  the  following  terms  :  "  Tbe  preposition  into  is 
almost  unknown  here.  They  say, '  When  did  yon  come  in  town  ? ' 
*Imethim  riding  in  town.'"  —  Pickering.-    Also  heard  is  Boston. 

In,  a.  Tbe  reverse  of  otK.    So  used  in  New  England. 
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&i,  n.  1.  A  pereon  haTiiig  office  or  position;  the  being  in  office,  Hm 
opposite  of  ouf. 

2.  A  f&Torable  dispositioa;  the  being  "  in  humor." 

Do  jon  auppoM  /  would  bear  with  Uoaes  P«nn(l,  all  his  in<  and  ou(s,  and  U{M 
and  duwm,  and  bt  alwajs  potting  him  before  mjMlf  in  ererj'  tbiog,  u  joa  da? 
Tkt  ImdymtdeiU,  Feb.  6, 1861,  TaU  bf  Mn.  SloKt. 

In  onr  midat.  A  veiy  common  and  incorrect  exprcMion  among 
clergymen,  and  much  used  at  prayer-meetings.  The  Newport  cor- 
respondent of  the  "  Providence  Journal, "  in  describing  a  fashion- 
able wedding  in  that  city,  says  :  — 

The  whole  ■Sail  ww  one  of  ths  moat  igToeable  that  haa  oecnrred  i»  our  mkM 
(or  a  long  lime. 

We  have  in  our  midit  alio  oar  tales  and  tiadilioDS  of  tbe  RtvalulUm.  — J^ih- 
bm-i  Jounul,  April,  18TT,  p.  3«T. 

ItunguraL  The  addresa  of  a  public  officer  ou  his  inauguration  into 
office  ;  an  inaugural  address.  Ex.:  "  Have  you  read  the  President's 
inaugural  t" 

To  InBUKarate.  To  begin.  A  word  now  coroing  much  into  use  in  this 
sense.  The  good  English  use  of  the  word  ia  to  consecrate;  to 
invest  with  new  office  by  solemn  rites,  &c.  Good  writers  never  use 
it  aa  we  now  da 

llaoa.  (Kechua.)  The  title  of  a  king  or  prince  of  Peru,  before  ita  con- 
quest by  the  Spaniards. 

XndebtediwM.  The  state  of  being  indebted.  —  Chancellor  Kent.  A 
modem  word,  reputed  of  American  origin ;  not  often  used  by  En- 
glish writers,  yet  it  is  found  in  recent  English  dictionaries. 

Iiidependeno«  Daf.  The  fourth  day  of  July,  the  day  on  which  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  renounced  their  subjection  to  Great 
Britain,  and  declared  their  independence. 

T— <'■»"  B«d.  An  Indian  bed  of  clams  is  made  by  setting  a  number  of 
clams  t4^;etlier  on  the  ground  with  the  hinge  uppermost,  and  then 
kindling  over  them  a  fire  of  brushwood,  which  is  kept  burning  till 
tbey  are  thoroughly  roasted.  This  is  the  beat  way  of  roasting 
cUma,  and  is  often  practised  by  picnic  parties.     See  Clambake. 

Tn<"»"  Bread.  Bread  made  of  the  meal  of  Indian-corn  and  rye  also 
called  "  Boston  bread,"  or  "  Rye  and  Indian." 

It  IdoD'tmakeajohDny-cakeevery  day,  KieTMiya,  "Ha,  why  don'lyou  inaka 
■oine/iK/u»tr<i><tr"—  Widow  BtdoH  Paper*,  f.  10. 

Indian  Cora.    Maize;  so  called  because  cultivated  by  the  aborigines. 
Tn^^li*"  Com-Hllla.    1.  In  Essex  Co.,  Mass.,  a  plat  of  ground  where 
hummocks  look  like  the  hillocks  in  which  maize  is  grown. 
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2.  A  term  given  to  hillocks  corering  broad  fields  near  the  aociant 
mounds  and  earthworks  of  Ohio,  Wiaconsin,  &c.  They  are  with- 
oat  order  or  arrangement,  being-  scattered  ovsr  the  surface  with  the 
utmost  irregularity.  That  these  mammillary  elevations  were  formed 
in  the  manner  indicated  by  their  name  ia  inferred  from  the  present 
custom  of  the  Indians.  The  com  is  planted  in  the  same  spot  each 
saccessive  year,  and  the  soil  is  gradually  brought  up  to  the  size  of  a 
little  hill  by  the  annual  additions. — Lapham'*  AnIiquUia  of  Wit- 

Ttae^B  sutiquc  eom-hillt  vers  unatuitlj  Un^,  *Dd  were,  u  tha  Iroquol*  tu- 
tonned  me,  three  or  four  tioiEi  the  dismBtar  of  modeni  billa,  ■  iln  which  nsnllad 
Irom  the  want  of  s  plough.  —  Sckoolcrajl' i  Indian  Triba,  VoL  I.  p.  67. 

Indian  Cnirant.     See  Coral  Berry. 

Indian  Dab.     A  kind  of  batter-cake.     Pennsylvania. 

ladlai)  Tig.  The  fruit  of  a  gigantic  plant  (Cereiu  gigaiUew)  of  the 
Cactus  family,  known  among  the  Indians  of  New  Mexico  and 
Arizona  as  the  Pitahaya,  the  fruit  of  which  resembles  the  fig  in 
taste.  —  BartUtCt  Pert.  Narrative,  Vol.  11.  p.  189.  It  is  also  ap- 
plied to  the  common  prickly  pear,  and  so  is  Barbary  fig. 

Tnfll"i  File.  Single  file ;  the  usual  way  in  which  the  Indians  trarerse 
the  woods  or  march  to  battle,  one  following  after  and  treading  in 
the  footsteps  of  the  other. 

Magna  arDte  aud  gave  the  ■ifcual  to  proceed,  marching  himwK  in  advuiea. 
They  followed  their  leader  tiagly,  and  in  that  well-known  order  which  has  ob- 
tained the  dtitiugiiiahlng  appellation  of  IiuUanJth.  —  Coeptr,  Liut  of  At  JToU- 

IndJM  Fort  Enclosuies,  usually  by  banks  of  earth  three  or  four  feet 
in  height,  found  in  Western  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  and 
other  Western  States.  They  were  found  by  the  early' settlers,  and 
are  apparently  of  great  antiquity. 

Indian  OUt.  A  term  proverbially  applied  to  any  thing  reclamed 
after  being  pven, 

Indian  Olver.  When  an  Indian  gives  any  thing,  he  expects  to  receive 
an  equivalent,  or  to  have  his  gift  returned.  This  t«rm  is  applied 
by  children  to  a  child,  who,  after  having  given  away  a  thing,  wishes 
to  have  it  back  again. 

Indian  Hemp.     (_Apocynum  cannabinum.)     A  medicinal  plant. 

Indian  Iiadder.  A  ladder  made  of  a  small  tree  by  trimming  it  so  as 
to  leave  only  a  few  inches  of  each  branch  as  a  support  for  the  foot. 
Southern. 
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Hknng  proTidiid  ounelvas  irilh  ■  long  Bnaggcd  raplmg,  called  an  Imdiaii 
laddtr,  wa  deicended  aafelv  to  tbe  botUm  of  the  grotto.  —  Bartram'i  Florida, 
p.  MT. 
Tw^^lnTi  Uqaor.     Whiskey  adulterated  for  ule  to  the  Indiana. 

A  ciliun  of  St.  Paul  fUrnlahfi  lome  pretty  hard  papers  OD  his  fellow  ■inncn 
wbo  trads  with  tbe  Noith-weiEem  Indiani.     lie  lays  a  barrel  of  the   "pure 

■ufflrient  baiii  Dpon  irhieh  to  manufaclute  one  handred  barrels  of  "  f-ond  Imiian 
Bquorf"  He  aaya  a  small  bucketful  o(  (he  Cincianad  article  is  pound  into* 
wash-tub  almoet  full  ol  raiD  water;  a  larRe  quantity  or  "dog-leg  "  tubacco  aod 
nd-peppar  is  then  thrown  into  the  lubi  a  bitter  species  of  root,  common  in  "the 
land  of  tbe  Dakota,"  is  then  cut  up  and  added:  burnt  sufcar  or  some  such  article 
b  uaed  to  restore  something  like  the  origioal  color  of  the  whin  key.  The  compound 
has  to  be  kept  on  hand  a  few  dayi  before  it  ia  fit  for  use.  It  i*  tbea  administered 
to  the  aborigines  ad  Sbitmin.  —  Nal.  ItUMgmetr,  July  10,  ISIiB . 

lDdl«n  Heal.     Meal  mode  from  Indian  com.     A  mizttire  of  the  flour 

of  wheat  and  maize  is  called  mheat  and  Indian. 
Tn^<n»i  Orohard.     An  old  orchard  of  ungrafted  apple-treea,  the  time 

of  planting  being  unknown.     New  York  and  Uassachusetts. 
TwMmn  Paaoiifla.     Ungrafted  peach-trees,  which  are  considered  to  be 

more  thriftj  and  to  bear  larger  fruit  than  the  others. 
TwifUnn  phyaio.    .See  Bowman'M  Root. 
ZoaianPipe.     See  Wax  Plant. 
Tw^tati  PnddinB.     A  pudding,  the  chief  ingredients  of  which  ore 

Indian  meal  and  raolasses. 

Aa  to  gnndmotheT's  fmdinn  paddinpi,  —  alaa  1  I  ehall  aever  see  (heir  like  again. 
Goodriek't  RtminitctiKtt,  Tol.  I.  p.  371. 

TthH.h  Reserratlon  or  Reserre.  A  tract  of  land  reserved  for  the 
UM  of  Indiana. 

Indiftoa.  The  name  improperly  given  by  early  navigators  to  the  abo- 
rigines of  America,  in  the  belief  that  the  country  they  inhabited 
was  the  eastern  portion  of  India,  a  uaitie  then  applied  to  far  eaatem 
Asia.  The  Spaniards,  until  within  the  present  century,  applied 
the  name  of  "  India  "  and  "  Indies  "  to  their  possessiona  in  Amer- 
ica; and  even  now  it  is  said  tJiat  in  Seville  the  department  or  office 
where  the  buaineas  of  America  is  transacted,  and  which  in  England 
would  be  called  the  "Colonial  Office,"  is  known  as  the  "India 

Colnmbna  was  the  first  to  call  the  natives  of  the  New  World 
Indiant,  believing  that  tbe  lands  he  had  discovered  were  on  the 
confines  of  India,  in  Asia.  In  his  celebrated  letter  to  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella,  announcing  bis  great  discovery,  nhen  apeaking  of  the 
names  he  had  given  to  the  ialand8,.he  says,  >'  To  the  first  island  I 
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tellinwitb  I  gave  the  name  of  San  Salvador;  .  .  .  the  incf tow  call 
it  Guanaluuii  "  (andado  los  iWio*  guBDaham). 
IndlMi  Blgn.  Signs  of  the  rec«ut  preaeoce  of  iDdians  in  the  wilder- 
ness. See  iSi^n. 
Indian  Sommer.  A  writer  in  the  "  National  Intelligencer "  for 
KoT.  26,  1657,  haa  the  following  remarks  on  thU  topic:  "The 
short  season  of  pleasant  weather  usuallj  occurring  about  the  middle 
of  November  is  called  the  Indian  Summer,  from  tiie  custom  of  the 
Indiana  to  avail  themiielves  of  this  delightful  time  for  barvestiDg 
their  com;  and  the  tradition  is  that  the;  ware  accustomed  to  say 
'  they  always  had  a  second  summer  of  nine  days  just  before  tiw 
winter  set  in.'  It  is  a  bland  and  geuial  time,  in  which  the  birds, 
insects,  and  plants  feel  a  new  oreatioD,  and  sport  a  short-lived  sum- 
mer ere  they  shrink  finally  from  the  rigor  of  the  wiutar's  blast. 
The  sty  in  the  mean  time  is  generally  filled  with  a  haze  of  orange 
and  gold  intercepting  the  direct  rays  of  tiie  sun,  yet  possessing 
enough  of  light  and  heat  to  prevent  sensations  of  gloom  or  chill, 
while  the  nights  grow  sharp  and  frosty,  and  the  necessary  fires  give 
clieerful  forecast  of  the  social  winter  evenings  near  at  hand. 

"  This  season  is  synonymous  with  the  ■  Summer  of  St.  Martin' 
of  Europe,  which  derives  its  name  from  the  festival  of  St.  Martin, 
held  on  the  11th  of  November.  Shakspeare  alludes  to  it  in  the  First 
Part  of  Henry  IV. :  — 

'  FareiT«l1  tboa  latlec  iprinK! 
Fsrowell  all  halluwn  lummer! ' 
"  And  more  expressively  in  the  Flret  Part  of  Henry  VT. :  — 
'  This  night  the  lieKe  uniiredl.r  I  'II  raiis : 
Expect  St.  Manin'i  •ummer,  bBlcyon  dayi.'  " 
Indian  Tobacco.     (^Lobelia  injlata.)     A  plant  whose  leaves  contun  a 
poisonouH,  white,  viscid  juice,  of  an  acrid  taste.     The  common  Mul- 
lein (  Verbaaeuia  Ihapaui)  was  formerly  called  "  Indian  Tobacco," 
in  New  Jersey.  —  Kalm't  Travels,  Vol.  I.  p.  401. 
Indian  Turnip.     1.    (.4ru>n  iriphi/Uum.)     The  root  of  an  acrid  and 
powerful  poison  when  fresh.     Commonly  called  "  Wake  Robin  "  in 
New  England;  and  in  Rhode  Island  "  Jack-in-the-pulpit." 

2.  (_P>oralta  e>culenla.)     A  common  root  in  the  West,  much  used 
by  the  Sioux  Indians  as  food.     It  b  also  colled  Pomme  Blanche  and 
Pomme  de  Prairie. 
Indian  Weed.    Tobacco. 
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LmtIdb  bchlikd  to  nlie  up  iced, 
And  tend  >  itinkiTig  Indim  Wttd, 
Scotch,  IrJifa,  and  U^tMrnUiu  wild,  &c. 
iSof-vacd  Rtditivut  .  .  .  a^culaM/or  tlie  MtnJian  of  VnrylaiKf  (ITSO),  ^  10. 

To  Indlot.    To  bdite. 

Nertmi  Icttar  to  the  "  Congregmtioiullit"  iiidicUd  trmothii  locility  before.  — 
Comgrtgatioiialul,  Feb.  T,  1889,  Lttt.  fnm  SaOtnu  Inltt. 

Xndlgnatloii  ISeadDK-  A  public  meeting  called  by  a  political  or  other 
party,  for  the  purpose  of  devising  means  to  con«ct  an  alleged  or  real 
public  abuse. 

IiutAid  of  thoM  indigtiatvM  rattlingt  Mt  on  toot  In  the  time  of  William  the 
^estj,  where  men  met  together  to  rail  at  public  ibusea,  groan  over  the  evlLe  of 
the  time*,  and  make  each  other  miterable,  there  were  joyoua  meeting)  of  the 
two  lexta  to  dance  and  make  mtnj.  —  Irving.  Knidstriocitr, 

The  public  look  chiefly  la  the  preiit  for  advice  and  inforrnation  u  tn  their 

*'  iltegal  order*,  attachment!,  fioea  and  imprinonmenls  for  imaginary  caoiemptt 

k1v»."  Soaaidlhereiolutioiiiof  the  fwti'ynatiim  meting  of  the  SIh  March,  ISfil; 
and  thii  language  waa  geneiall;  applauded.  —  Annnit  ofSitn  Francuco,  p.  SSL 

Infilr.     The  "  reception  "  party  or  eatertaininent  of  a  newly  married 

conple.    West  and  South. 
The  iKjiiir,  or  wedding  lupper,  waa  all  ready,  we  were  nutribalted  to  onrMata) 

and  a  moat  aomptnoui  feaat  it  waa.  —  Bouiiem  Btttckri,  p.  bt. 
lafonnatoiy.     Giving  information.     "To  indite  long  letters  inform- 

aiory  and  descriptive." — Lttt.  froi*  Virginia  in  JV.    Y.   Tribune, 

April  9,  1882. 
InMldo  of.     Within;  iu  less  time  thtui.     In  common  use. 

They  [the  libertine  and  the  harlot]  would  pollute  the  Mdely  of  Heaven  inada 

o/twtaty-touz  houn,  i[  they  went  there.  —  AiNm  Jmraoj,  April  3T,  18TT. 

InaUtntlon.     A  flash  word  of  reoent  introduction,  as  applied  to  any 
prevalent  practice  or  thing. 
The  driring  of  vehiclet  it  agreal  I'lutifiiftafi  among  ua,  and  may  be  aately  aaid 

latinn.  The  ambition  of  every  fait  man,  youngor  old,  is  to  poeseat  a  wagon  with 
one  or  two  trotting  honei  attached.  —  JV.  T.  Htratd. 

Garroting,  a*  an  inatifurioa,  may  be  laid  to  be  almMt  extinct  tn  New  York.  It 
went  out  of  raebion  la  a  desperate  hurry  Immediately  after  a  nenaible  judge  eeo- 
tcDced  three  gairolen  tc  the  state  priaon,  one  for  life,  the  otben  for  twenty-one 
jta.ntKii.  —  TnekiandTraptofNtiB  York,  p.  4T. 

Whatever  amall  thiuken  and  amall  aclon  may  attempt,  woman  cannot  be 
counted  out  and  clasaified  a>  a  mere  appendai^.  She  is  an  uitlittLli'M,  and  here- 
after muat  nceive  the  most  generoaa  culture  and  recognition,  if  man  and  •ociaty 
•laever  to  be  more  than  they  b»ve  been  in  times  put.  — ff.  L.  Stuart,  i»  N.  T. 
TtHm»t,  ISU. 
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A  veiy  unwholesome  object,  Ihe  uruii  of  ■  1irg«  dog,  hu  bMD  inffered  to  lia 
fn  Ninth  Street,  iie»r  D,  since  Tue"d«y,  although  moat  »bomin«bI_T  offeniive  ind 
nnhsalthy.  A  timilu-  imtilutum  hu  occupied  aaile  on  tho  common*  for  tome 
tlm«  put,  fllliDg  the  ur  with  noxioui  odon.  —  (  Watk.)  Ettnii^  Star,  July,  1»M. 

From  the  following  example,  it  appears  th&t  this  use,  or  r&ther 
abuse,  of  the  word,  is  not  confined  to  this  country :  — 

The  cuneU  fonn  ■□  iiu^iftition  of  Indii, —  pogilblj-  >  pin  of  the  trftditrarul 
policy,  —  uid  thty  iDuit  be  mpecled  ucanlingl/.  —  LoiidoK  Timtt  Cor.  fnm 
India.  —  April,  1868. 
To  inatraot  out     To  reiDOve  from  office,  sa  a  Member  of  Congtees, 
by  instructions  sent  from  a  Stat«  Legislature. 

Ur.  Tyler  .  . .  oppoaed  the  removel  of  the  U.  S.  depoeitt  from  the  C.  S.  Bank 
by  Genenl  Jackuo'i  order,  end  wu  in  1S36  initructed  iwl  of  the  Seiutt  on 
th»t  ifiue,  bavJDg  previonily  been  very  ttrongly  siutAined  by  the  LegUUtnr*  cd 
[Vii^nia].  —  tf.  r.  Trilmnt,  Jan.  S3,  1S6I. 

TolDBorreot.     To  rise;  to  make  an  insurrection. 

If  there  's  any  gratitude  in  free  tiiggen,  now  they  '11  inturrtti  and  take  me 
out  of  pr^ioD.  —  Vanity  Fair,  April  b,  1863. 

Interact.  Manifestation  of  attention;  expression  of  emotion;  revived 
feeling,  especially  respecting  religion. 

The  South  Church  in  Concord  hu  had  a  quiet  reli(po(u  imitml  for  two 
monthi  or  more.  —  Ben.  Joirph  Coot,  in   ConyrtgntitmcUitl. 

To  Interfere.  "  He  inter/tred  with  me,"  in  tlie  West,  generally  implies 
rough  usage. 

Interior.    The  Mississippi  Valley.     Recent  and  growing  usage. 

loterral  or  Intervale,  Low  or  alluvial  land  on  the  raai^iis  of  riven. 
So  called  in  New  England.  Similar  land  is  called,  in  the  Western 
States,  "  bottom  land."  —  Worcesler. 

The  inttrtnl  intended  in  New  England  geoffraphy  ia  the  Interval  or  apace 
between  a  rirer  and  the  mountainii,  which  on  both  aidea  uniformly  accompany 
it<  course  at  a  greater  or  less  distance  from  its  niargin.  Hence  intinal  Undi 
include  meadow  and  uplands,  and  in  t^enpral  the  whale  of  the  narrow  Talley 
through  which,  in  these  regiona,  the  rirera  flow.  — JTmdiiri  TravtU,  Vol.  III. 
p.  IBS. 

Intarvteww.  A  person  employed  by  some  of  the  leading  newspapers, 
whose  business  it  is  to  obtain  an  interview  with  a  particular  party 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  information,  which  is  to  be  made 
known  to  the  public.  A  Cincinnati  paper,  of  Sept.  10,  1877,  thus 
heads  an  article  upon  the  policy  of  President  Hayes,  who  was  at  the 
time  on  a  visit  to  Ohio:   "The   President  run  down  by  the  Inter- 
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Senator  BoHiiu,  of  TTaw  Hamptlura,  refiuei  to  talk  polllic*  with  anybod]',  but 
a  Tigoroiu  application  of  the  iiUtrvitiBer'i  pump  has  extneWd  from  him  the 
nmark  ifaai  the  Civil  Serrice  order  agaioat  offlce-holden  will  eveDIiiall7  b«  a 
dead  letter.  —  Botlo» pigitr. 

The  Hon.  Zachariah  Chandler  has  paid  a  brief  vitit  to  Wuhiniitan.  .  .  .  The 
hun;;!?  iitltrvitiecr  toundad  him  in  vaio  tor  an  opinion,  and  had  (o  content  him- 
•elf  with  iho  general  obaervation  that  the  ex-Secretaiy  look*  like  a  man  who  la 
aajing  nothing,  but  doing  an  awful  amoont  of  thinking.  —  ft,  Y.  TViidiw,  Sept- 
IB,  18TT. 

To  interrlew.  To  question;  to  obtain  information  by  questioning; 
to  "pump  a.  person  for  the  pur[K>se  of  obtaining  secrets." 

Mr.  Bercher  Is  ui(<ra>v«{  ereir  day  or  two  now  on  the  political  situation,  and 
each  time  he  take*  a  more  cheerful  view  of  the  outlook.  —  N.  Y.  TrSnmi. 

Znto.  Us«d  as  denoting  a  number  or  quantity,  ice.,  deficient;  as,  "  I 
had  enough  [money]  into  six  ceatA."  "  It  was  wide  enough  info  an 
inch."    Connecticut. 

In-ty.  Certainly;  indeed.  "Yes;  in-ty."  Used  by  aged  persons  at 
Salem,  Mass.,  about  1820,  and  alao  in  New  Hampshire.  The  word 
is  probably  French,  entitr,  entire,  used  much  as  the  English-speaking 
Irish  now  use  entirely.  "  Yes,  in-ty; "  "  No,  in-ty,"  were  formerly 
used  in  the  vicini^  of  Roxbury  and  of  Newton,  Massachusetts, 
as  stated  by  Professor  C.  £.  Stowe  to  the  Rev.  R.  M.  Chipman. 

Xmraidneaa.  Interest;  purpose.  Frequently  employed  in  this  seosa 
in  the  Beecher-Tilton  correspondence. 

The  true  iiuear^nu$  of  the  lata  ftintbem  policj  of  the  Bepobhcan  party.  — 
2f.  7.  TrOmmt,  April,  WTl. 

blah.    Temper;  anger.     Colonel  Dick  Johnson,  of  Tecnmseh  reputa- 

-  tion,  used  this  Western  snbstaiitiTe  in  one  of  his  Eastern  speeches: 
"  My  friends  say  that  my  Irith  is  getting  up,"  meaning,  I  am  get- 
ting angry. 

Xitefa  Potato.  A  term  nsed  throughout  the  country  to  distinguish 
the  common  {Solanum  tuberotum)  from  the  sweet  potato  (Cortvolvulut 
batalat). 

bon-clad  Oath.  A  term  applied  to  an  oath  required  to  be  taken  by 
Southern  men  engaged  in  war  against  the  Union,  to  entitle  them  to 
the  privileges  of  an  American  citizen. 

Iron  T^eed.  (Vemonia  noveboracenta.')  A  plant,  called  in  the  North- 
eastern States  Flat  Top,  almost  the  only  tall  weed  found  in  the  beau- 
tiful "  wood  pastures  "  of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee.     Western. 

Iiiellabllity.    The  quality  of  that  which  we  cannot  rely  upon. 

Surely,  the  irrelMMKljr  of  our  war  newa  mnit  be  demoralizing  all  our  chatuials 
of  Infbnnalion.  —  Tkt  CoujrtgaUvKiKd,  Jan.  81,  ISSi. 
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Is.  Some  Ameiit^n  grammariaiu  condemn  ench  ^prenionc  m  "  He 
M  come,  urived,  reCoraed,  gone;  tnu  come,"  &c.,  nniTeraal  in  Eng- 
land and  occurring  everywhere,  in  the  Bible  and  the  best  writen. 
No  Englishman  would  say  "the  boat  has  gone,"  "has  come:  "  he 
would  saj,  "be  has  gone  to  London  man;  a  time;"  "be  has  come 
•erenl  miles  to  no  purpose;"  ''be  baa  returned  by  a  dilfetMit 
road." 

The  difference  in  meaning  is  obvious,  and  contributes  to  enrich 
the  language.  In  the  former  expression,  gone,  arriixd,  &c.,  are  real 
participial  adjectives,  expressing  a  permanent  state;  in  the  latter, 
they  are  verbs. 

laabella  Orape.  A  cultivated  grape  of  Vita  U^tnaea,  not  much  es- 
teemed for  its  wine-producing  qualities,  but  grown  for  table  use. 

bland.  In  prairie  regions,  the  same  terms  are  used  as  if  the  timber 
were  land  and  the  prairie  water.  A  cluster  of  trees  is  called  an 
uland,  sometimes  a  mol,  — a  small  strip  of  prairie  running  into  a 
wood,  a  cove,  and  a  larger  one,  a  bay. 

The  toil  of  (b«  pniriea  u  d«ep  aDil  rich;  bnl,  being  of  >  clave]'  natare,  raUiai 
the  wmter  after  heavy  rains,  >o  as  (o  appear  flooded.  In  Bpme  are  little  clumpi  of 
Iraei  on  higher  ground,  which  are  lallod  itlaidi.  —  HarrtM,  Jounul  ff  a  Timr, 
fc.,  p.  ITS. 

At  the  •ummiCof  the  hill  ii  abesutifbl  grove,  or  uIihk' of  timber,  where  th* 
heroea  that  (ell  at  tlie  battle  of  Son  Jacinto  sleep  their  lait  sloep.  —A  Stnf 
Yanitt  in  Toot,  p.  aii3. 

banmnce.    The  act  of  issuing. 

Mr.  Wilson  called  up  the  bill  for  the  reduction  of  the  military 
peace  establishment. 

A.  long  discuuion  occnrred  on  a  portion  of  the  bill  proriding  tor  the  iuwaue  of 
•nns  to  the  State  authorities  for  militia  purpows — Dt&alt  m  U.  B.  Saatt, 
Salj  20,  18SB. 

Item.  Information;  as,  "I  got  iirmof  his  being  in  town."  This  word 
is  used  among  Southern  gamblers  to  imply  information  of  what 
cards  may  be  in  a  partner's  or  an  opponent's  hands:  this  is  called 
"  giving  Htm." 

Keep  your  eyes  iltinned  and  your  rifles  clean,  and  the  minit  yer  get  iten  that 
I  "m  bock,  Ml  off  for  the  crosi  roa.H,  &c.  —N.  Y.  Spirit  of  At  Timtt. 

Itemlie.     To  make,  prepare,  collect. 

Itamlzer.     "  An  itemiser  of  the  '  Adams   Transcript.' "  —  Congrega- 

lionalitl,  Sept.  21,  1880. 
Ivy.     In  Connecticut  use,  for  Laarel. 
Ivrant  to  kiiowt    Exclamation  of  surprise.     "The  Russians  have 

gained  a  great  battle."    "I  wftnt  to  knowt " 


To  Jab.     To  rtrike  or  Uinut;  u,  "  He  jabbed  a  knife  into  me." 
Jaoal.     (Span.,  proo.  haetU;  from  Urn  Mexican  xaealli,  a  straw  hnt.) 

A  honse  built  of  erect  stakes,  vith  their  interstices  filled  with  mud. 

They  are  common  in  Texas  and  in  new  Spanixh  settlements. 

Tba  modern  T[IUge  of  Goliad  i>  composed  of  kbout  twenty  jncald,  Urge,  tad 

of  •  comparatJTtly  comforuble  chuKclei,  Kitlered  over  two  hilli Oinutt/Ti 

7*1  jiu,  p.  WS. 

Jackaaa -Rabbit.  (Lepu$  cattola.)  A  rabbit,  found  on  the  high  plains 
of  Texas  and  n«ar  the  Rocky  Mountains,  so  called  from  its  very 
k>Dg  ears  and  long  and  slender  legs.  It  is  known  also  by  the  names 
of  Muk  Rabbit,  Texan  Hare,  and  Black-tailed  Hare.  The  term  ia 
also  applied  to  the  Lepun  Texiantu  (A  wSabon  and  Bachman,  III.  150). 
Both  species  were  so  called  by  our  soldiers,  in  the  Alexican  war. 

Onr  conTBiMtion  wu  cat  ihort  by  ■  jacbm-rabiil  bounding  from  under  oar 
horu*'  tett.  —  AuituboK'i  Quadnptdt  a/  Horik  Anurica,  Vol.  II.  p.  95. 

The  jiviau-TtMit  crotwd  our  palb  ocruionslly ;  but  It  spmng  up  bo  suddenly, 
and  dutcd  through  (hs  low  buahei  or  cbsppani  lo  rapidly,  that  I  could  not  get 
s  (hot  at  one.  —BarlitU-t  Ntv  Mtxiai,  Vat.  I.  p.  76. 

7aak-«t-a-Fliicli.     Aa  a  last  resort.     Aupit  aller. 

The  bet  ii,  Hiu  Coon  feeli  wonderfully  mt  np,  because  abe  knows  that  ber 
baibuai  took  ber  Jaek-at-a-piiKk.~  Widen  BtdoU  Paptn,  p.  27. 

Jaokaon  Cntokara.    Fire  crackers.     South-western. 
lack-ln-tha-Pnlplt.    (Arit(tma  triphgllum.)    The  Indian  turnip.    The 

recent  tuber  boiled  in  milk  is  a  popular  medicine  in  coughs.    New 

England.    In  Connecticut,  it  is  called  One-berry. 

Jadi-in-lht-pvlpil  preachte  to-day. 

Under  Ibe  green  treea  juat  over  tbc  way. 
Squirrel  and  aang-aparrow,  high  on  ibeir  percb. 
Hear  the  aweet  lily~belli  ringing  to  cbnrcb.  —  Jnnt  Taftor. 
Jaok-StoD«a    A  game  played  with  five  small  stones,  or  with  the  same 
number  of  bones  from  the  knees  of  a  sheep.     It  is  an  old  game,  and 
is  knowu  in  England  aa  Dibbi.    See  furUier  in  Addenda. 
Jas.    A  parcel  or  load.  —  HalUwU.     And  so  in  New  England. 

Aa  there  waa  very  little  money  in  the  country,  the  bank  bongbt  a  good  jo^ 
on 't  in  Europe.  —  itajor  Datening't  Letttrt,  p.  168. 

Jam.  lu  Maine,  Canada,  and  elaewbere,  where  logs  are  floated  down 
streams,  they  hare  often  to  pass  where  the  channel  is  contracted  by 
aneroaching  clifis,  or  where  the  river  is  otherwise  obstructed.  In 
going  down,  tlie  progress  of  the  logs  ia  sometimea  checked,  other 
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logs  are  driTen  down  until  thousands  are  piled  up  in  inextricable 
confusion,  blocking  up  the  rirer  for  hundreds  of  yards,  and  some- 
times where  the  stream  is  narrow  for  tnileH.  This  is  called  a  jam. 
It  is  Boraetimes  very  difficult,  and  attended  with  great  danger,  to 
break  these  janu  of  logs.  In  some  esaes,  they  form  a  dam,  when  the 
water  rises  until  the  dun  gives  way.  The  breaking  of  a  jam  in- 
Tolves  the  failure  or  success,  among  lumbermen,  of  a  long  winter 
campaign.  It  must  be  done  quickly,  ere  the  freshet  subsides,  or 
the  labor  of  the  year  is  lost.  The  same  t«rm  is  applied  to  floating 
ice,  which,  floating  down  a  river,  meets  with  an  obstruction  and 
forms  A  Jam. 
Jam  up.  A  slang  expression,  equivalent  to  the  English  "  slap  np," 
"bang  up,"  i.  e.  capital,  prime. 

There  moat  have  been  a  ehinniDg  cllmale  in  PuvdiM.  The  tcmperatan  ««■ 
perfect,  and  coDDubial  bliM,  1  allot,  wu  real  jam  lip.  ~  fiom  iSUci,  fuDMiN  JVotHPi, 
p.  ST3. 

Jamaica  Peppar.     See  AUtpke. 
Jamboree.    A  frolic;  a  row;  a  jollification. 

Case  wu  erreeted  b;  a  police  officer,  (t  his  honee,  drunk  clear  thniiigfa.  He 
was  having  a  Rood  deal  ofajtinioree,  and  defied  the  police  to  take  him.  —  Nat 
Tori  PoUci  Srporl. 

G.  B.  went  on  a  ngii\u  janbortt  en  ThuTMlajr  night.  Filling  himMlf  op  with 
bad  liquor,  he  raiHd  a  row  and  was  taken  up  by  the  police.  —  Proddtmct  Prtu. 
JamMtown  Weed.  (Pron.  Jimnon  iceed.)  The  Thorn  Apple  (2)a- 
lura  ilramonium).  Its  NoHJiern  names  are  Stinkweed  and  Apple 
of  Peru.  It  is  said  to  hare  been  introduced  from  tropical  America, 
and  to  hare  been  first  observed  about  Jamestown,  Virginia,  where  it 
sprang  up  on  heaps  of  ballast  and  other  rubbish  discharged  from 
vessels;  whence  its  Southern  name. 

The  Jamtitotcn  aetd  a  one  of  the  greatest  coolers  in  the  world.  It,  being  an 
early  plant,  was  gathered  very  young  for  a  bnited  salad  by  some  of  the  eoldiera, 
to  paci^'  the  troubles  of  bavon,  and  some  d(  them  eat  plentifully  of  it,  the  effect 
of  which  was  a  very  pleasant  comedy:  for  they  turned  lutural  foola  upon  it  for 
■everal  days  ~  Btvtrlg,  Silt,  of  Virginia,  Book  II. 

The  Jn  nolo  ten  vied  is  excellent  (or  curing  burns  and  stiuaging  inflammatioDai 
but  Isken  inwardly  brings  on  a  sort  of  drunken  nudneM,  —  Laitt(m't  CarcHna, 
ITlg,  p.  T8. 

'■George,  did  you  ever  tee  Sicily  Bums  '/  "  "Te«,  a  very  handsome  girt." 
"Handsomel  this  wurd  don't  kiver  (he  caee.  She  ahows  aniong  wimen  tike  a 
aun-flower  »s  compared  to  diig-fenoel,  an'  smart  weed,  taAJimtat."  —  StU  Lutnt- 
good't  Eiptritnce. 

Jammed.  Mashed,  when  applied  to  potatoes.  "  Will  yon  have  your 
potatoes  whole  or  jammed  t"  was  asked  of  a  traveller  at  a  hotel  in 
the  interior  of  the  State  of  New  York. 
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A  word  invented  by  N.  P.  WilliB  to  denote  the  upper 
classes  of  society.  Allusive  to  the  flower  known  as  the  Japonica 
Lily. 

Taqnlma.  (Span.,  pros.  hat-Irt-ma.)  The  head-stall  of  a  halter,  used 
in  Texas  and  California  for  breaking  wild  horses. 

Jayhairker.  A  cant  name  in  the  Western  States  for  a  lawless  or 
other  soldier  not  enlisted;  a  freebooting  armed  man;  a  guerilla. 
"  The  LeaTenworth  Conseirative  "  says  "  the  term  was  first  applied 
to  Colonel  Jenuison,  of  New  York,  and,  being  a  joriat,  festive,  and 
lively  cuss,  ttis  comrades  always  spoke  of  him  as  tlie  '  Gay  Yorker.' 
This  expression  was  afterwards  nsed  to  designate  his  men,  and  in 
its  various  travels  naturally  underwent  many  changes  until  at  lost 
it  crystallized  into  JayAatotCT-."—JV.  Y.  World,  Jan.  8,  1882. 

We  in  Hildicn,  oat  thiavn  or  plandaren,  or  Jafkaiektn Pmiamatiim  of 

Gneral  Jama  Lant,  Oct.,  1881. 

General  Sheridan,  in  a  despateb,  having  spoken  of  Louisiana 
"  banditti,"  gave  much  offence  to  the  people  of  New  Orleans.  In 
explanation,  the  General  said;  — 

Ths  [ernu  Jaj/haiettr  and  Budittl  were  employed  to  dittinj^ulsh  them  hma 
the  White  League.  >  Hciet  military  orgwiizalion.  He  tenn /ayAovJter  could  not 
be  UMd,  for  tlie  White  Luguea  were  not  plnnderen  and  robben. 
To  ]0OpaTdIs«.  To  expose  te  loss  or  injury. — Webiter.  This  word 
is  often  seen  in  the  debates  of  Congress,  as  they  are  reported  in  the 
newspapers.  It  is  doubtless  a  corruption  of  the  ancient  verb  to 
jet^rd,  as  depvtixe  is  of  depute.  —  Pickering.  The  word  is  much 
used  in  the  United  States,  and  less  frequently  in  England. 

The  prDfouad  i»p«t  for  the  oune  of  Iruth  which  ted  Mr.  Toolie  not  tojecpard- 
JM  Its  iDtereet*  by  any  hulv  auumplion  of  iti  name  aad  preteniion*  for  a 
diacoveiy  yel  incomplete  coDititutet  one  of  hia  aureet  boldi  upon  poeterity.  — 
Ltmdim  AlktHoum,  March  18,  IMS. 

A  hone,  with  >  wagOD  attached,  took  fright  yeelerday  sftemnon  in  York 
Street,  and  elarted  off  at  tall  ipeei,  jttjiardiang  the  iireaaud  llmhaof  pedeslriaoa. 
One  female,  with  >  child  in  her  arms,  nanvirly  escaped  being  knocked  down  and 
nm  over.  —  If.  ¥,  Caaritr  aitd  Enquirtr. 

Jarkad.  Uoat.  Dried  meat;  a  term  more  generally  applied  to  beef 
dried  in  the  open  air.  Some  imagine  the  word  b>  have  come  from 
the  Spanish  Charqui,  the  common  term  in  all  Spanish  America, 
Uexico  alone  excepted,  for  dried  beef. 

J«ik«  and  JarkliiK  Hxerolae.     The  paroxysms  into  which  certain 

religious  enthusiasts  fell  at  their  camp-meetiugs  in  the  West,  though 

chiefly  in  Kentucky  and  Tennessee.     It  consisted  in  being  jerked  in 

tM  directions,  and  over  whatever  object  happened  to  be  in  the  way, 
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In  tbese  cases,  the  persons  affected  woald  be  left  to  thetnaelTM, 
because  the  people  said  that  to  oj^kmc  them  would  be  to  nsist  the 
influences  of  the  Spirit  of  God. 
Jasale.     "  To  give  one  Jeuie  "  me&na  to  give  him  a  flogging. 

Well,  hai>,  Tou'veilubed  tfae  hide  off 'er  that  leller,  toached  bu  mr,  and 
nunpled  hig  futfatn,  —  UiM  'i  the  ny  to  giw  jUbjmjt.  —  Soti,  Sguattm-  Lf/i, 
p.  S3. 

The  preacher  went  in  tor  giring  Jeuit  to  the  Chaich  ol  Rome.  —  Doatieb, 
p.  108. 

It  in  repreeented  thatagreil  many  people  from  Salt  l^ke  h>Te  been  met,  and 
thej  all  tay  tbat  tbe  Mormons  are  going  to  give  uiJeuie — St.  Lomit  K^niH- 
CBH,  IS6T. 

The  Judge  [who  waa  a  candidate  for  office]  iiad  to  staj  at  a  conTcnient  diatanca 
to  bear  tbat  Hoei  Allen  waa  giving  him  partlaiiar  Jau.  --  Hatt  Atla't  Apolosg. 

JsivhiUlkwuil    A  Western  exclamation  of  surprise. 

Didn't  you  know  that  feller,  Arch  Coone}'?  He  was  a  hosa-fly.  He 'a  a  few! 
Ten  be  ii.  JeieliUlOitn,  how  he  could  whip  a  aiggsrl  and  awearl  iriwwl  — 
rraiM  of  Amtriaai  Humor. 

To  lib.  A  horse  in  a  carriage,  when  he  stands  still  and  refuses  to  go, 
is  said  to  jib.  In  England,  the  term  is  applied  to  a,  horse  thftt 
backs  instead  of  going  forward.  —  HaUiwtll.     See  Baulk. 

ntiber.    A  horse  in  harness  who  stands  still  and  refuses  to  go  forward. 

Let  any  penon  driving  a  atrange  borae,  with  a  load  that  he  ii  not  nm  he  caa 

■tart  easily,  proceed  according  to  directiona;  and  he  may  be  certain  that,  ff  the 

animal  be  not  already  aj'iMtr,  he  will  not  malu  bimaelf  bo — Jtniiiugt  an  Oi* 

Eont,  p.  iOO. 

To  Jibe.  To  suit,  agree,  harmonize.  A  variation  of  to  gee,  which  last 
is  used  both  in  England  and  in  this  country.  Nautical  in  its 
origin:  "to  go  about,  with  the  wind  aft;"  to  jibe  well  is  to  toork 
well.     One  vesael  jibes,  another  tacks,  better. 

I  attempted  (o  ahg  the  word*  of  "  Old  Hundred,"  while  the  lady  played  the 
Jenny  Lind  Polka,  which  didn't  iwem  to  jibe.  —  Doetlicki,  p.  113. 

Jig.     An  artificial  aquid  for  trolling.     New  England. 

"  A  Kbool  of  blue-fiah  I  "  axcUimed  the  Profeuor,  at  his  ere  cauglit  the  move- 
ment to  which  1  pginted.  He  ihouled  franlically  to  the  pilot  to  make  haste  with 
the  dory,  and,  Ihrowinj;  on  an  overcoat,  sciied  from  the  locker  where  wo  kept 
our  flihinj;  tackle  a  long,  slout  line,  at  Ibe  end  of  which  was  a  shining,  tpoOD- 
■haped  piece  of  pewter,  terminated  bv  a  large  hook.  Thia  appantna  be  called  a 
jig.  —If.  Y.  TrtiBBr,  July  2J,  1858.' 

Upon  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  the  contrivance  referred  to  is  called 
a  tpoon-hook,  where  it  is  used  for  catching  bass,  pike,  and  mus' 
kfthwg*. 


Tliangto  Qp,  i.  (.  -Uiegiame  is  up;  it  U  all  over  with  me. 

Tin  time  wu  when  I  eoald  cut  tHgoo-iriiigs  and  pcftnfm  the  donUe-ihofflt 
with  preciiion  and  utiTity;  butlboM  daya  an  CTCi  DOW,  —  Ili4jigi$iip.  —  Kai' 
doll,  Sambi  Fi  £ip*dUum,  Tal.  I.  p.  63. 

Jlgunares.  A  trivial  or  non-aenflible  thing.  A  factitious  word,  equiv- 
alent to  "  jiggnmbob  "  and  '■  thingumbob."  It  is  explained  in  the 
English  glosgariBS  to  mean  a  numoeuvre,  a  trick. 

Be  ii  also  tbc  idwealor  of  the  "  hoiuekeeper'i  friend,"  that  en  jigamartt  the 
wimmiin  acnitw  wjlh,  inataad  of  gi»ng  OD  their  handi  and  knees  ai  Ihey  aaed  to. 
Jf.  7.  Bpiril  aftkt  Titntt. 

I  went  orer  I'other  night  to  we  them  all,  an  they  waa  aa  busy  as  beea  in  a  tar 
barrel  sowln'  and  makin'  up  finery.  Haiy  w«t  nwin'  tomething  miglily  flo* 
with  mfflei  aiAJigamana  all  anond  it.  —  Major  Joua'i  ComiMp. 

Jlggsr.    1.  An  insect.     See  Chigoe. 

2.  A  small  fishing  vessel.     New  England. 
a  AbmI. 
Jlggllng-Board.    A  board  the  ends  of  which  are  placed  upon  frames  or 

stools,  upon  which  a  person  stands  and  springs  up;  also  called  a, 

joUif-board. 
Jlmbeijawad.    Where  the  lower  jaw  projects  nnnatorallj. 
Jlm-Janu.    Delirium  tremens.     Kentucky. 
Jfnuny.     A  piece  of  iron,  varying  in  length,  sharp-pointed  atone  end, 

used  by  burglars  for  prying  open  doors  and  iron  safes,  or  for  forcing 

nmpaou  or  Jlinaon  Vee&  Jamestown  Weed.  (Stramonium.)  Said 
to  have  been  fliat  introduced  at  Jamestown,  Virginia.  See  Jamt»- 
Umn  Weed. 

She  went  to  the  open  door  aod  atood  in  it  and  looked  out  among  the  tomato 
vine*  and jimpwn  »(«£>  that  constituted  the  garden.  — Jfari  Taain,  Tom  Saic- 

Jobbvr.    1,  Used  only  conventionally  in  Wall  Street.    In  London,  it 

is  the  equivalent  of  a  stock  operator.  —  Medbery. 

2.  One  who  purchases  goods  from  importers  and  manufacturers 

by  the  package,  and  sells  to  retailers. 
Jobbing-Honae.    A  mercantile  establishment  which  purchases  from 

importers  and  sells  to  retaileis.  —  Webiter. 
Jo«-pye  "Weed.     (Eupalorium  pvrpureum.)   Maine. — Thoreau'i  Maine 

Woodi,  p.  817.     So  called  from  an  Indian  of  that  name,  who  cured 

typhus  fever  with  it,  by  copious  perspiration. — Rafinetque,  Med. 

Flora,  Vol.  I.  p.  179. 
Jos.     A  projection  or  deviation  from  a  atmgfat  line  or  plun  surface, 

c.  g.  in  the  conrsa  of  «  fenoe,  or  in  tba  uda  o(  a  building.    Ccnnp. 
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English  proTinci&l /oc£«y,  "  uaeven  "  (Keut).    Jogging,  »prota'bv- 
KCUX  on  the  surface  of  sawn  wood.     Eutero. 

Tim  addilion  which  Billj  Jkcobt  had  Dud«  [to  tha  hoiua]  ni  (Mong,  nmning 
out  to  tha  loatli,  ud  projecting  on  tha  fnJDt  ■  ftw  fast  beyond  tha  othai  put. 
TbiiObtzaiin  Jog  wm  csrtaiulj  Terjugly.  — Mtrcf  PUtiridi'i  CA««,  p.  T. 

The  Utile  clumij,  meaningleaajiv  ruined  the  hoiue,  —  gava  it  >a  BocomfoiU- 
My  twry  look,  !k.  —  Ibid.,  p.  S. 
John.    A  common  name  in  California  for  a  Chinaman. 

I  pawed  au[  of  the  Chineae  theatre,  with  a  lady  and  two  childran.  Wa  had 
to  walk  Ibrough  a  crowd  of  Jahnt,  .  .  .  Uoieover,  all  that  Jokm  ion,  he  leaiu 
to  do  with  ailugglah  amoDal  of  iluggiih  decorum. —AonUofa  CoZi/brsH,  p.  SS. 

TohnniM.     During  the  late  civil  war,  a  term  applied  by  tha  aoldiera 

of  the  Union  arm;  to  those  of  the  Confederate  army. 
Johnuy-Calu.     A  cake  made  of  Indian  meal  mixed  with  milk  or 
water.     A  New  England  Johnny-Cakt  ii  invariably  spread  upon  the 
■tare  of  a  barrel-top,  and  baked  before  the  fire.     Sometimes  stewed 
pmnpkin  is  mixed  with  it. 

Some  talk  of  hoe-cake,  fair  Virginia*!  pride ; 
Rich  Johtms-eakt  Ibii  mouth  haii  often  triad. 
Both  pleue  ma  well,  their  vinuei  much  the  ume; 
Alike  their  fabric,  aa  allied  their  fame, 
Except  ID  dear  New  England,  where  the  laat 
Beceivet  a  daah  of  pumpkin  in  the  paata. 

Jutl  Barloa,  Potm  «•  Baiti  Pmddimg. 
Uttle  3arah  ahe  atood  by  her  grandmother^i  bed, 
"And  what  ahall  I  gel  forj'our  breakfaat'/"  ahe  aaid. 
"You  shall  get  me  a  Jokimn-eakt !  quickl/  go  make  it, 
In  one  miuuU  mix,  and  in  two  minutea  bake  it."  —  £.  Maria  CluU. 
The  origin  of  the  word  is  doubtful.     Some  imagine  it  to  have 
originally  been  joumty-cake. 

All  the  greitDeoDrour  State  has  been  nourished  on  joAiKiy-caiuof  white  corn- 
meal.  J<Aaay-cahe  1  spell  in  deference  to  modern  u»ige,  though  tha  old  name, 
/MnHji-caic,  ma;  well  recall  to  Da  that  long  and  toilaome  journey,  when  our  gnat 
founder  fled  from  the  odioua  land  of  yellow  com.  —  Car.  af  PntidtiKt  JattnuL 
Johnnjr-jtunp-up-uid-ldss-me,  Johnny-jmnp-np,  Johnny-Jump- 
er. Names  given  to  the  Heart's  Ease,  or  Violet.  This  name  is 
also  given  to  the  breost^bone  of  a  goose,  with  its  two  ends  bronght 
together  by  a  twisted  string  held  by  a  stick  passing  through  it  and 
stuck  fast  to  the  end  by  a  piece  of  wax. 
Jornada.  (Spanish,  pron.  homdda.)  A  march  or  journey  performed 
in  a  day.  In  the  interior,  it  is  only  applied  t«  a  long  reach  of  desert 
coimtry  without  water,  and  not  to  a  day's  journey;  as,  the  "  Jornada 
del  Muerto  "  in  New  MexiiM,  which  is  ninety  mOes  across,  and 
which  it  takes  sereral  dafi  to  traverse. 
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If  cxpcrimcoM  with  arteakn  wells  ihoalil  prova  sncwufnl,  the  pragnu  of 
■{(Ticiiltiin  in  K a*  Mexico  woold  b«  more  rapid,  aod  even  muij'  dreaded  Jor- 
tadai  might  be  chtng^H]  from  iratcrleu  de>erta  into  cultivated  plaioa.  —  ITmIi- 
iwiri,  Nate  Maaco. 

Dntil  the  autamo  of  1S19,  the  California  deKrt  wa>  found  to  be  a  UDdr  and 
drearf  Jvmada,  witlioDt  water  or  grass.  —  CqjHam  fFhippU'i  Eiplorationi, 
Jt.  Jt.  Bumy. 

Joaey.  A  loose,  light,  upper  ganneot,  with  sleeves  and  a  short  skirt, 
now  worn  bj  women  and  ^)s.  Both  the  dress  and  the  name  are 
contractions  of  the  old-fashioned  Jaiepk. 

Joali-  A  word  shouted  at  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  to  wake  np 
h  sleepj  member. 

A  member  drops  asleep,  worn  out  it  maf  be  by  long  lughta  and  feveriah  daily 
wrettlinga  with  bull  or  bear.  "Joth,"  "Joth,"  "JihA,' cornea  roaring  f  mm  a 
doxeo  leathern  Inngs,  and  the  broker  litta  hia  head  and  rubt  his  eyes,  lUrtled 
from  slumbtr  by  the  traditioaal  rallj'ing  cry.  —  Mrdttry,  Mtn  and  Mytttriet  af 
WaU  Birctt,  p.  IM. 

J'oni  or  Jtix.  An  abbreriation  of  the  word  jaumtyman.  "  The  boss 
quarrelled  with  thejuri,-"  i.  e.,  the  master  quarrelled  with  his  jonr- 

.     nejimen. 

JatM.  One  of  the  classical  names  often  ^ven  to  N^roes  b;  their 
masters.  "Patting or  Clapping  /u&i"  b  keeping  time  by  striking 
the  feet  on  the  floor  and  clapping  the  bands  on  the  legs  to  the  music 
of  the  banjo.  It  adds  much  to  the  excitement  of  the  rustic  dances 
at  the  South. 

Her*  we  aaw  rare  aportl  Hen  ware  Virginia  slavea,  dancing  jigi  and  clapping 
JubtT,  over  a  bairel  of  peraimmon  beer,  to  the  notea  of  the  banjo.  —  Bovlhtrti 
Sttlchu,  p.  BS. 

Jitber  up  and  Juber  down, 
/■Act  all  around  de  (own, 
Juter  dis  and  Jabcr  dat. 
And  Juber  roand  de  ehnmoD  vaL 

Hoe  oom  and  hill  (obacoti 
GetoverdoiUile  trouble, /uier,boyB,J'iii<r/  —  'Mrf.,  p.  101. 
In  some  versions,  the  fourth  line  reads,  "Jubalubde 'possum  fat." 
Jndu  Ttm.     See  Red  Bud. 

Jndgaa  of  Um  Plalna.  A  translation  of  the  Spanish  Juecei  drl  Campo, 
In  C^iforaia,  there  are,  bj  law,  appointed  certain  persons  in  every 
county,  whose  duty  it  is  to  attend  all  the  rodeos,  or  gatherings  of 
cattle,  whether  for  the  purpose  of  marking  or  branding,  or  for  sepa- 
rating the  cattle,  when  called  npon  by  any  ranchero,  farmer,  or 
owner  of  stock.  These  are  called  Judge/  o/lie  Plainx,  and  have  the 
power  to  decide  all  disputes  connected  with  the  ownership  of  hortea, 
moles,  or  homed  cattle.  —  Lam  of  Caiifomia.     See  Rodeo. 
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The  following  U  an  eztntct  from  a  luuid>bUl  stock  up  in  Saa 

Ordered,  That  the  three  Jadga  of  the  Plaitu  it  Urge  tbiH  meet  at  Sui  Louii 
Bey  ...  for  consulution  in  ill  tnattan  appcrtMalng  to  tbeir  dutiei  ■>  Jmdgtt 
of  the  Pl&iai,  and  to  adopt  >uch  nila  and  regulation*  ma  maj  be  anthoriied  bj 
Uw,  &c.  -  Nordkoff'i  Califonua,  p.  338. 

Jndlolaiy.  The  judiciary  power,  or  the  power  that  adminiiitars  jus- 
tice ;  judicature.  —  Judge  Story.  This  word  ia  often  used  as  a  Bub- 
staotive  in  the  United  iitates,  but  is  not  often  bo  used  in  England. 
Worceiler. 
Jndy.  1.  "To  make  a  juffy  of  one's  self  "  is  what,  with  more  vigor 
than  politeness,  is  termed  making  an  ass  of  one's  self. 

The  "  Boston  Chronotjpe,"  in  speaking  of  the  bad  management 
and  confusion  at  the  Water  celebration,  says:  — 
It  ii  tbonght  that  a  Mt  of  men  never  did  nuke  greater  JudUt  of  tbeoMlTea. 
2.  A  lamp  formerly  used  in  New  England  for  burning  blubber. 
Jag.     A  Jul.     1.  To  be  in  jug,  or  in  the  itone  jug,  is  to  be  in  jaiL 
So  erter  thia  they  unlenced  me,  In  make  all  tight  and  >Dng, 

2.  In  American  Thief  Slang,  juj;  signifies  a  Bank. 
8.  To  jug  money,  &c.,  to  hide  it  away. 
Jngfnl.     "  Not  by  a  jugful"  is  a  phrase  commonly  osed  to  mean. 
not  by  a  great  deal,  by  no  means. 

Dawningville  i>  an  iveet  a<  a  roie.     But  'taint  ao  In  New  York,  not  bjr  tju^imi-, 
MtijOT  Dovming,  May-day  in  Nete  7orh. 

He  wished  to  stats  of  the  pn>atarer7  men  of  Kanui,  h  that  their  fiienda   % 

MiBsouri  might  >ee  into  their  plana  and  polky,  thpy  had  not  abaDdonad  the  id  -^ 

ot  nuking  Kansas  a  slave  Stale,  by  t.jusf»l.  —P.  T.  AbU'i  Spttck,  July,  1S5'9- 

Jnlap.     A  drink,  composed  uf  brandy  or  whiskey  with  sugar,  pouud^^ 

ice,  and  some  sprigs  of  mint.     Frequently  Mint  Julep. 

Hoffman  brings  the  gods  together  on  Mount  Olympna,  after  their 
last  butt  of  nectar  had  run  out,  to  taste  mint  juleps :  — 

The  draught  was  deticloua,  each  god  did  exclaim. 
Though  something  yet  wanting  they  all  did  bew^ ; 

But julfpt  the  drink  of  immorula  became. 
When  Jove  himself  added  a  handful  of  hwl. 

The  word  julep  supposed  to  be  American,  both  in  name  and  for  i 
bererage,  is  mentioned  by  Beaumont  aod  Fleteherr  — 
Men  dinwn  themselves  for  joy  to  draw  injvifp&j 
When  they  are  hot  with  wina;  in  dmama  we  do  it 

Thi  Mad  Lortr,  Ael  11.  So.  L 
Jnmp.     "  From  the  ^'unyi "  is  a  phrase  meaning  from  the  start,  from 
the  beginning. 
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Hcrg  ig  i  whole  itriog  of  DemocnU,  (11  of  whom  hid  bean  going  tlu  whol« 
hag  for  Cui  from  tie  Junp,  wllhout  rtgud  to  our  adhiranee  or  oppoaitjon  to 
T»jlor.  — Af.  T.  TribuHt,  Nov.  U,  1848. 

To  jump  a  Claim,  in  Western  parlance,  is  to  endeavor  to  obtain  po»- 
Mssion  of  the  land  or  ' '  claim  ' '  which  has  been  taken  up  and  occu- 
pied bj  a  settler,  or  "squatter,"  in  a  new  country.  The  first 
occupant  is,  by  squatter  law  and  custom,  entitled  to  the  first  claim 
on  the  laod.  Sometimes  dishonest  men  attempt  to  deprive  the 
equatter  of  his  rights,  which  often  leads  to  bloodshed. 

WbcD  I  taunted  cUinu,  I  went  tar  *ad  near, 
BeiolvBd  fntm  all  othen  to  keep  mytelf  clear; 
Aad  if,  Ibrougb  miMake,  I  jumped  a  man's  daini, 
Aa  loon  at  I  knew  it  I  jumped  oO  again. 

E.  H.  Smilk,  Hit.  of  Black  Hank,  1S48. 
If  a  man  jtanptd  my  dain,  and  encroached  on  m;  bonndarie*,  ind  I  didn't 
knock  bim  on  Ibe  head  with  a  pickaxe,  I  appealed  to  the  crowd,  and,  my  claim 
being  carefully  measured  and  foond  correct,  the  j'uin/«r  would  be  ordpred  to  con- 
fine taimielf  to  hia  own  terriloiy.  —F.  liarryat,  Moiintaitu  and  MoUhilU,  p.  aiT. 
At  FloreiMe,  Nebraaka  TerTitory,  on  the  96ili  of  Hay,  uven  men  were  arrated 
bj  a  mi^  far  what  Is  called  chtintjunping,  —  that  ii,  lenUng  down  on  aectiDtu 
of  land  already  entered  or  claimed  by  other  persona.    They  were  tried  by  a  club 

ttaeir  familiea  averted  the  execution  of  the  infamoua  aenlence.  ~  Boiton  TravttUr. 

To  jump  Bail.  To  abscond.  "  Boss  Tweed  jumped  his  bail;  "  i.  «., 
he  ran  away. 

ftUDiper.    1.  One  who  takes  a  squatter's  claim. 

2.  A  couple  of  hickory  poles  so  bent  that  the  runners  and  shafts  ai« 
of  the  same  piece,  with  a  crate  placed  on  four  props,  complete  this 
primitive  species  of  sledge;  and  when  the  crate  is  filled  with  bay, 
and  the  driver  well  wrapped  in  a  buffalo  robe,  the  "turn-out"  is 
about  as  comfortable  a  one  as  a  man  could  wish.  —  Hoffman,  WiMtr 
in  the  Wat,  p.  200. 

Jnnk-Bottle.    The  ordinary  black  glass  porter-bottle. 


*"— «  Boot.  {CamoMiia  eiculfnta.)  Breadroot.  The  Pomme  des 
Prairies  or  Pomme  Blanche  of  the  Canadians,  and  Prairie  Turnip 
of  the  hunters  and  trappers  of  the  West.  It  is  very  eitensively  used 
as  food  by  the  Digger  Indians. 

Eanaoka.  A  native  of  the  Sandwich  Islands.  Kanaka  is  the  Sand- 
wich Island  word  for  "man."    California. 

KanUooT.     See  Cantieoj/. 
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Karlmption.     A  squad.    Western. 

A  vbolt  tarin^tio*  of  Dutch  emignuiU  w<r«  I«nd«d  h*i«  jreaUrdaj'.  —  Cmm, 
ISmoit,  TimtM. 

Katowu.  (Germ.  GetSst.)  A  din,  tumult,  rumpos;  as,  "What  a 
kalouae  you  are  makiugl "    New  Eogland. 

Katydid.  (Ptatyphyllum  concavum.)  The  popular  name  of  a  species 
of  grasshopper;  so  (»lled  from  its  peculiar  note.  Two  of  them  will 
chirp  alternately  from  different  trees,  one  saying,  Katg  did  !  and  the 
other  replying  with  equal  poBitiveness,  Katy  didn't  I  At  laast,  SO 
their  conTCrsation  is  interpreted  by  the  children. 

I  lit  unong  the  l»ves  han, 

Wb«D  eveniug  lephyn  aigh, 
And  thoM  thu  liaten  to  my  voice 

J  n«T«r  lell  them  ill  I  know, 

Altho'  I  'm  often  hid. 
1  lau^  nt  cuiiohUj', 

And  chirrup  Katg  did.  —  flAiiipirM  Bougt. 
I  1dt>  to  hur  thine  wrueat  void, 

Wherever  thou  irt  hid, 
Thou  leotj  little  dogmttiat. 
Thou  pretty  JtTafyi/ui.  —  O.  W.  Holmu't  Poentt. 
Nature  «u  fut  uleep,  >nd  not  >  aound  interrupted  the  eolemn  etillnew,  iKTe 
the  pitiful  plnlnl  of  ■  lov; lom  Knit/did,  or  an  occaalooat  yawl  from  tooM  ucrl- 
kgioua  cat.  -  Oob>  Strmoa,,  Vol.  III. 

Kay,  Car,  Key.    (Span,  eayo.)    A  small  bland  or  rock  in  tlifl  sea. 

The  term  is  generally  applied  to  those  on  the  Florida  coast. 
Koohns  I  or  K«rchuE !    Whop !    The  noise  made  by  popping  into  the 
water.     See  tlie  obaerrations  on  interjections  of  this  sort  under 
Cachunk.     A  modem  poet,  in  speaking  of  the  plunge  of  a  fiog,  thus 
makes  use  of  the  word:  — 

You  aee  him  lining  on  a  log 

Above  the  vuty  deep; 
Ton  feel  inclined  to  uy,  "  Old  Chap, 

Just  loolt  before  you  leapl  " 
Tou  raite  your  one  to  hit  him  on 

His  ugly -looking  mug, 
But  ere  you  gel  it  half  way  up 
AdoiTD  he  goes,  — ttrcAiig  I 

Kedge.  Brisk;  in  good  health  and  spirits.  Ex.:  "How  do  yon  do 
to-day?  "  "  I  am  pretty  hedge."  Tt  is  used  only  in  a  few  of  the 
country  towns  of  New  England.  —  Pickering.  Provincial  in  Eng- 
land. 

KMl-BOBt.  A  description  of  vessel  formerly  used  on  the  Mississippi 
and  ite  tributaries.     It  is  thus  described  by  Flint:  "  The  k 
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is  of  A  long,  slender,  and  elegsat  form,  luid  genen^y  carries  from 
fifteen  U>  thirty  tana.  Ita  advantage  is  in  its  small  draft  of  water 
aod  the  lightness  of  its  congtruction.  It  is  Btlll  used  [1832]  on  the 
Ohio  and  Upper  Mississippi  in  low  stages  of  water,  and  on  all  the 
boatable  streams  where  steamboats  do  not  jet  run.  Ita  propelling 
power  is  by  oars,  suls,  setting  poles,  the  cordelle,  and,  when  the 
waters  are  high  and  the  boat  runs  on  the  margin  of  the  bushes, 
'  bush- whacking,'  or  pulling  up  by  the  bushes."  —  HUlory  and 
Gtographg  of  Mifiiuippi  Voiles. 
Keeler  Tab.  A  tub  in  which  dishes  are  washed.  "  An  greasy  Joan 
doth  keel  the  pot." 

The  vniwl  in  ■  bnweij  now  eallsd  k  coalar  wu  lonatrly  called  ■  ittler,  — 
WrighCi  Gtomuj. 

To  keel  over.    A  nautical  phrase,  meaning  to  capsize  or  npset,  and 
tnetaphoricaUy  applied  to  a  sudden  prostration. 

A>  il  BHRu  pntty  evident  Ihit  the  lovFreigne  of  Kurope.  instead  of  oeeapj- 
lug  ar  >hartDf(  thrones,  ire  predestined  to  the  wdkn  oi  private  Tife,  it  irould  be 
bigfal;  proper  (o  cultivate  in  them  a  apirit  of  Hlf-abnei(ation  and  liuniiiitr.  M 
the  royal  parent*  wiih  to  Me  llieir  oRaprinK  "  let  down  esty  "  from  their  high 

would  be  much  better  than  a  sudden  cnpiae,     Now  that  the  people  are  atsuming 
■)d«ratioi)  for  princee  in  distrew.  —  J*.  T,  Sundag  Dtipalch. 
K0«l»d  HI).    Lud  up  or  worn  out  from  sickness  or  old  age.     A  sea- 
man's i)braae,  like  the  preceding. 

When  we  get  jb«2ed  igi,  that  will  be  the  laitorni.  —  ifri.  StovE,  i>rirf,  Tol,  L 
p.  116. 

Keener.    A  very  shrewd  person,  one  sharp  at  a  bargain,  what  in  Eng- 
land would  be  called  "  a  keen  hand."     Western. 
Keep.    Food,  subsistence,  keeping.    In  a  letter  to  his  brother,  Bishop 
Heber,  speaking  of  Bishops'  College  costing  so  much,  says :  — 

Beiidei,  il  has  turned  out  so  expeasire  in  the  monlhlj'  bills  and  Becem»rybup 
of  ita  inmates,  that  my  resources,  &c.  — Vol.  II.  p.  819. 

The  collator  either  purchated  hay  for  the  kttp  [of  the  cow],  or  paid  tor  bar 
nm  in  the  ilnw-yanl.  ~  fdtnfair^  StrUw,  Vol.  LXI.  p.  MS. 

"They  tell  me  you  puritans  preach  by  instinct" 

"I  don't  know  how  that  is,"  answered  Gershom.  "I  heer'n  tell,  aciou  at 
Bob  Bruly,  of  tich  doin'i,  and  would  give  yon  a  week's  hiip  at  Whiskey  CeDtn 
to  know  how'l  was  dons."—  Cai^tr,  Tht  Oak  Optningt. 

Poor  folks  [ike  ns  can't  afford  to  keep  nobody  jest  to  look  at.  and  so  he  'II  have 
to  step  spry  and  work  amart  to  aim  his  kttp.  —  Mr:  Stoat,  Otdloim  FoOct,  p.  U. 

To  kaei>.    The  phrase  to  keep  thop  is  often  shortened  inte  to  keep;  as, 
"  Where  do  yon  kttp  now?  "  ■'.  «. ,  where  is  your  place  of  basinesa? 
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To  keep  also  has  tba  aense  of  to  live,  to  dwell,  which  use  of  tha 
word  it  proTiocial  in  the  ewtem  counties  of  Et^land. 
Keeper.     A  custodian  of  attached  property,  appointed  by  a  constable 

or  sheriff. 
To  keep  a  BtUT  Upper  Up  is  to  continue  firm,  keep  up  one's  courage. 
"My  frieod,"  iiid  he,  "don't  07  tar  spilt  milk;  httpa  ttiffapptrlipi  tB  will 
come  out  righl  enough  ytV  ~  Xiudartoetir  Uagadnt,  Vol.  XXV. 

"Tut,  tut,  Hijgr;  tttp  a  ttiff  t^tr  Itp,  ind  you'll  briDg  him  thii  dm*."  — 
Chrtm.  o/FintTillt,  p.  ISO. 

To  keep  Company.  To  court.  A  conunon  term  applied  to  a  man 
whose  Tiaits  to  a  lady  are  frequent,  with  the  intention  of  gaining 
her  hand.  "  He  keep*  company  with  her,"  1. 1.  he  is  courting  her; 
or  "  They  are  keeping  company"  i.  e.  are  courting.  Also  used  in 
England. 

A  young  tatlor«M  got  ■  Ttrdict  »g«inM  Mr.  B ,  ■  if emdy  f inner,  who  "iff< 

company  "  with  her  Home  nKinlhs.  ind  Kppciinlcd  >  diy  fur  the  wedding  [but 
(ubaequently  changed  bit  mind].^ — yeic  York  Commercial  AdvtrtUtr. 

"  I  had  no  idee  that  Sally  Smith  was  goin'  (0  be  married  lo  Sun  Pandergrsaa," 
aa*d  the  Widow  liedoIL  "  She  'd  been  lutpin'  company  with  Uoae  Uewlett  for 
belter  'n  a  year,  and  everybody  uid  that  waa  a  aetUed  thing."  —  Widov  BedM 
Paptri,  p.  aa. 
Keeplng-Room.  A  common  sitting-room;  not  the  parlor,  but  the 
second-best  room.  New  England.  The  term  is  chiefly  used  in  the 
interior,  although  it  may  sometimes  be  heard  in  the  seaport  towns. 
The  same  oipresaion  is  used  in  Norfolk,  Englaad,  for  "  the  general 
sitting-room  of  the  family,  or  common  parlor." — Forbg'e  Norf. 
Glossary, 

Mr.  Goodrich,  in  speaking  of  the  period  of  his  boyhood  in  Con- 
necticut, says:  — 

Carpet!  wera  then  only  knovD  in  a  few  familiea,  and  were  conOned  to  the 
htping-room  and  parlor.  —  BemmucaKei,  Vol.  1.  p.  Ti, 

Within  tiiere  were  but  the  kitchen,  the  kttping-rDom,  and  a  pantry,  together 
with  tlie  ileeping  apartment.  —  Eait/brd. 

Keet.     See  Guinea  Keel. 
Kallock.     A  small  anchor.     See  Killock. 

Kelnmpna!    ThumpI    The  noise  produced  by  a  fall  on  a  hard  body. 
Only  think,  —  a  fellow  to  come  here  drunk  at  night,  andlo  tall  kdtmymtna  (he 

fence  by  Itie  apple-lreel —  .iife.  o/PrittI,  p.  93. 

KenlpUon  nt.    Any  state  of  excitement.     See  Conniption. 

Kentucky  Coffee.  The  fruit  of  the  Gymnocladus  CanademU.  A 
lai^  tree,  resembling  the  locust-tree,  bearing  a  pod  with  berries 
which  ore  used  for  coffee.    Its  wood  is  used  for  cabinet-work. 
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K«itnok7  FUt.     8m  Flal-Boal. 

.     All;  the  whole.     See  BoodU  uid  Caboodle. 
(FroiD    Gr.    oipot,  wax,   with    terminatiou   tnt,   u   id 
campheae.)    A  liquid  hydrocarbon,  or  oil  extracted  from  bitiuainoaa 
coal,  used  lor  illumiuation  and  for  other  purposes.  —  Welitter. 
Kaahawt     See  Caskaw! 

Kealoohl    EeBwosht    Kewochi    Flashi  Bplashl    The  Doise  pro- 
duced by  a  body  f aJliag  flat  into  tiie  water. 

Cauin  Pster  iM  down  betwean  th«m  [the  king  aad  qnnn  in  a  plav] ;  but  thcj 
rii  Dpjwtuha  went  to  lit  down,  and  Ihs  flnt  thing  ba  knowcd,  jdnloak  ba  want 
iotna  tub  of  walar.  —  U/^or  Jonu'i  Ciiiirf*'i^. 

Ill*  ki*er4iinge  pin  bein'  Iml,  tea-laavei  *nd  tea  and  kiver 

WiHiId  all  come  dowo  tciwotA  /  ai  though  tbe  dam  brokv  in  ■  lim. 

Poetical  Epudtfrom  a  Vebaitttr. 
I  bave  Men  manbood  fall  from  the  topmost  cliff  of  ambition  tertieoMk  into  tha 
depiha  of  nonanitj,  and  Ua  (or  aver  buried  in  ttie  luibid  wave*  of  oblivion.  — 
Dou't  Btmoiu. 

Ha  ahoved  away  tba  boat,  and  tba  tint  thing  I  know'd  down  I  went  keneoA 
into  the  innk.  —  Sanlitn  Bttldia,  p.  36. 

Easoiue !    Soase!    Tbe  noise  made  by  a  body  falling  from  a  sioall 
height  into  the  water.     Comp.  Totue. 

Hie  dug-ont  badu't  leaped  mon'n  aii  leDgtbi  fhini  the  bank.  aTore  —  zip  — 
chng — ke-iotut  1  went;  tbe  eend  lifted  agin  a  sawyer,  and  emptied  ma  Into  tba 
element.  —  Tht  AmerUaiu  of  Homt,  Yol.  I. 
To  kMOtiaa.     To  sDuse  into  the  wat«r. 

I  iMdiuuJ  the  old  cock  bio  ■  bucket  of  boilin'  water,  and  — do  yon  believe? 
Why,  it  took  two  of  my  yonng  onet  and  a  big  pair  of  pincen  a  whole  day  to  get 
thecritter'afeathenout.  — JV^  Y.  Spirit  of  the  Tima. 

KeairollopI    Flop!    The  noisa  made  by  a  riolent  fall  to  the  ground. 
The  boTM*  kept  pretty  even  till  they  reached  the  diird  fence,  a  regular  anagt 

o/lkt  Tinta. 

K«ttl«.     A  pail,  as  of  tin-plate ;  a  dinner-piul.    N.  England. 

Key.     See  Kay. 

Keyatan*  Btate.     The  State  of  Pennsylvania.     So  called  from  its 

being  the  central  State  of  the  Union  at  the  time  of  the  formation 

of  the  Constitution. 
Klbllnga.     Parts  of  small  flah  used  by  fishermen  for  bait  on  tbe  banks 

of  Newfoundland.     See  Slivers. 
To  klok.    To  jilt.    Ex. :  "  Miss  A.  has  bkktd  the  Hon.  Mr.  B.,  and 

•eat  him  off  with  a  B«a  in  hia  ear."    Confined  to  the  South. 
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Kiok.  To  tick  up  a  row  is  to  create  a  dutorbance;  the  Eome  as  to 
kick  up  a  dtul. 

Hr.  Polk  adrnkted  3uiU  Anna,  becauw  he  knew  him  to  b«  oipable  of  Bgfatiiig 
nothing  bnt  chkkeaa,  and  to  Hdi  if)  a  row  la  Mexico,  and  diMoncett  KoraramBiit 
'   (  muaurei.  —  Mr.  Btdinger,  Bpetdtin  Hmutef  Btpn$tMatitt$. 

Kid.     1.  A  large  box  in  fishing  vessels,  into  whicli  fish  aie  Uirown  a* 
tiey  are  caught.    New  England. 
2.  A  kidnapper. 

AtUin|>tcd  kldnapi^Dg  Id  Waihington.  The  kidaappen  can^t  and  locked 
np.  ■  ■  ■  The  fait  wgra  taksn  Iwlore  Colonel  Childii,  vho  .  .  .  ordered  them  to 
be  MDt  to  the  ProToM-Manhai'B  office.  —  WaAingUm  StpMiean,  April  i,  1S6S. 

To  kill.  1.  To  defeat,  to  neutralize.  A  political  tenn.  "  Do  yon 
vote  the  Whig  ticket?  I  '11  go  the  Democrat,  aud  till  your  vole." 
"  Ike  Sap  got  a  divorce  from  his  old  woman  in  the  House,  but  it 
was  kiUed  in  the  Senate." 

2.  To  do  a  thing  lo  till  is  a  common  mlgarism,  and  means  to  do 
it  to  the  uttermost,  to  carry  it  to  the  fullest  extent;  m,  "  He  drive* 
lokiil;"  "  She  dances  fo  tiH." 
^_  Kill.     (Dutch  til.)     A  channel  or  arm  of  the  sea;  a  stream,  river. 

.     .  This  Dutch  appellation  is  still  preserved  in  several  instances;  thus, 

'^-  ^'"'^  the  channel  that  separates  Staten  Island  from  Bergen  Neck  is  called 

^  ^rnU         Jftfl  van  Kull,  or  simply  the  A'i/fs;  to  which  wa  may  add  the  names 
Schuylkill  and  Calftiil,  applied  to  streams. 
Ellldeer.    (Charadriu-i  uoct/criu.)    A  small  bird  of  the  plover  kind;  eo 
called  from   it«  peculiar  note.     Speaking  of  the  great  variety  and 
number  of  water-fowt  in  Florida,  Bret  Harte  says;  — 
'  The  Mpulcbial  boom  of  the  bittern,  the  i>hriek  d(  the  curlew,  and  the  com- 
plaint of  Ibe  kiitdeir-flovti  were  beyond  the  power  of  expression.  — 8kt^ektt, 
p.  90. 
KUlhag.    (Indian.)    A  wooden  trap,  used  by  the  hunters  in  Maine. 
y<'H"g  Time.     The  season  when  hogs  are  slaughtered. 
Kill-Lamb.     Connecticut  usa^.     See  Lamb-Kill.    . 
KUlook,  Kllllck.     1.  A  small  anchor.     A  wooden  anchor.  —  Cart- 
wrigkt'i  Labrador,  Vol.  III. 

2.  Ttieflueof  an  anchor.  —  Jamieton.  An  instnmtent  used  to  moor 
a  fishing-boat  at  sea,  instead  of  a  grapnel  or  anchor.  A  stone  en- 
closed between  the  longer  pieces  of  wood,  fastened  together  with 
two  others.  —  JVoJ«  and  Queriti,  Vol.  X,  p.  319. 

The  alone  slipping  out  of  the  kiUidi,  and  thereby  they  driTing  taster  than  Ibej 
thought,  ic.  —  ffoD.  Dadtry-t  LtlUr  lo  the  Cou^t no/ Lincoln,  IMl.  fTbey  hid 
"let  dom  their  HJUci,  that  aoe  they  might  drive  the  mote  slowly,"  la  a  gale.] 
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1  B.  fog  near  Newport,  R.  I., 
)  reach  their  home  by  vigorous 


We  fDnnd  >  luilibl*  pUn, 


Tbej  look  tbdr  bartha,  Duahippcd  Ihclr  out,  tliraw  orcr  their  ittOicb,  and 
pnpand  for  OMng.  —  Ptltr  O-M,  Ike  FiAtrmm. 

8d  I  adTise  Ibe  nam'rons  tri«nds  that  'e  in  one  boat  with  me 
To  jiut  Qp  hBoek,  jain  right  down  their  helm  hard  a  lea. 

LoaeS,  Biglow  /'opera. . 

Ad  anecdote  is  related  in  "  Harper's  M^azine,"  for  April,  1876, 
p.  7M,  of  a  fishing-party  becalmed  ii 
which  during  the  night  attempted  t 

When  the  fog  lifted  at  the  approach  of  m 
■itODiahment,  that  (hej  had  forgoltea  to  ntiia 
iDBnd  the  iSUct  all  night. 

The  "PnbIe"at»>doff  theharfor  an  snch 
■nddroppedtheieHoci.— ^.r.  7'niutt,Kov.,18ei.,L<U./rm 

KUlT-FUh  or  KUly.  (Genus  Fundulta.)  A  smaU  liah  found  in  the 
salt  water  creeks  and  bays,  from  one  to  five  inches  in  length.  It  is 
only  used  for  bait  for  larger  fiah.  They  are  so  called  from  the 
' '  KilU ' '  in  which  they  abound.  They  so  much  resemble  the  white- 
bait of  England  that  they  are  only  to  be  distinguished  by  actual 
comparison. 

Kilter.  Outo/Hber.  In  a  bad  condition;  out  of  shape.  Halliwell 
notices  the  word  Ml«r  as  provincial  in  England;  and  Barrow  uses 
it  with  the  prefixed  "  out  of." 

If  the  oigaoa  of  prayer  an  «iif  q^  ttlttr,  or  out  of  tone,  hoir  can  we  praj*  7 
StrmoKt,  Serin,  vi. 

Sir  Charles  Lyell,  not  knowing  the  word,  wrote  it  "out  of 
kettle"! 
Kiln.     See  at  Tar-KUn. 

Kludlan  or  Klitdllngs.  Small  pieces  of  wood  for  kindling  ft  fire; 
kindlii^wood.    New  England. 

Pnt  aome  tiajltrt  under  the  pot,  and  then  jou  may  go.  — Margartl,  p  S. 

Mr.  Goodrich,  in  describing  the  wood  fires  of  olden  time  in  New 
England,  sayi ;  — 


Kind  o'.  Kinder.    In  a  manner,  as  it  were,  in  some  respects;  som 
what;  as,  "  She  made  game  on  it  kind  o'."  —  Forby.     See  Kiny. 

A  ibWer  notion  jlat  then  began  to  get  into  my  head.  —  Myor  Dmimaig. 
At  that  the  landlord  and  officer  looked  Hadtr  thuuderatruck  —  DoiBning. 
It  ia»dtT  teamed  to  ma  that  lomelliing  could  be  done,  and  the^  let  me  taka  tl 
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In  tb»  (tore  that  atand*  abor*  ■>, 
At  I  rat  bcnMlh  the  conntcr, 
Kind-a  dDiug  DCthing,  only 
ITibblmg  at  ■  box  of  nisisa. 

WarJ.  Songo/Bi^wr  Water. 

EIndar  Sortor.     Somebov,  rather ;   sometiineB    reversed  to   torltr 

I  h)iT«  act  my  h«art  on  ■  gall,  tboof^,  wbcther  ibe  will  g[y»  me  bam,  I  ^n't 

BiRin;   bat  I  ratber  kaidtr  torier  gncu  »,  than  tindtr  Morter  not  u.  —  5cui 

Slieh,  Svmnit  Nature,  p.  90. 
King-Bird.    (Muscicapa  tyrannus.)    A  bold  and  sprightly  bird,  which 

appears  in  Louisiana  about  the  middle  of  March,  and  continues 

until  the  middle  of  September.     Further  northward,  over  ti>e  entire 

country,  it  comes  later  and  disappears  earlier.  —  R.  Kennieoa. 
King-Bcdt.     An  iron-Ix>lt  by  which  is  connected  the  axle  and  thefon- 

wheels  of  a  wagon  to  and  with  the  other  parts  of  tiie  vehiola.     Hew 

England.  See  Body-Bolt. 
EUtK-Crab.  See  Horse-Fool. 
Elns-Flah.   {Umbrina  albumus.)    A  sea-fish  of  delicious  flaTOT,  called 

King-fish  about  New  York,  and  Hake  on  the  Jersey  coast. 
Kink.     1.  An  accidental  knot  or  sndden  twist  in  a  rope,  thread,  &c. 
I  wanted  to  sit  by  an  op«n  windaw  in  Ihc  [railway]  ear,  and  Bataay  Bobbet 

didn't.     I  miBlniEt  she  thoDght  lh«  wind  waold  take  Ibo  Hni  on!  of  b«r  friiitea. 

Btttfji  BoNnt,  p.  Z73. 
Tbera  is  anotber  financial  iinic  In  tbe  caie  of  the  bondi  of  St.  Charlea  Coon^, 

Hiisouri,  which  lately  became  in  defwilt  of  int«re>U  —N.    T.  Pott,  April  IS, 

jsn. 
2.  Figuratively,  a  fanciful  notion,  a  crotchet. 

It  is  Dseless  to  persuade  him  to  go,  for  he  has  taken  a  hSni  in  hi*  head  that 
he  writ]  not.  —  Carlton,  Tktlfeu  Parckan. 

I  went  down  lo  Macon  to  the  examination,  whar  I  got  a  heap  of  new  tliiii. 
Jfyor  Jona'i  CourtAip,  p.  30. 

Kever  a  Tankee  was  bom  or  bred 
Without  that  peculiar  hM:  in  hi)  head 
Bv  which  he  cnutd  turn  the  Bmallest  amount 
Of  whatever  he  had  lo  the  best  account. 

Coaent,  CaS/omia  SoBad. 

Klukajou.  (CercoUples  caudh-oli-ulia.  Iltiger.)  "Carcajou  or  Quin- 
CBJou,  a  species  of  cat,  whose  tail  is  so  long  that  it  is  obliged  to  take 
several  turns  of  it  around  hia  body."  —  Charlevoix,  NouvtUe  France, 
Vol.  ni.  p.  129.  See  Carcajou.  Jonathan  Carver,  in  describing 
(he  Carcajou,  mentions  his  long  tail  '*  with  whii^,"  he  says,  "  he 
encircles  the  body  of  his  adversary." —  Trav^,  p.  160. 


Xlnky.    Qaeer,  eec«atrio,  orotchety. 

glntiikttinlak.  An  Indian  word  for  a  preparation  of  tobacco,  enm&c- 
leaves,  and  willow  twigs,  two-third«  tobacco  and  one  of  the  latter, 
gathered  when  th«  leavea  commence  turning  red.  This  mixture  is 
used  by  the  Indians  and  the  old  settlers  and  hantera  in  the  West. 
The  preparation  of  kinnikinnick  varies  in  different  localities  and 
witb  different  tribes.  Mr.  J.  Hammond  Trumbull,  the  best  au- 
thority on  Indi&n  words,  says,  "  The  name,  which  is  good  Algoukin, 
means  simply  a  mixture,  '  that  which  is  mixed.'  In  this  mixture, 
the  bark  of  the  red  willow  is  the  principal  ingredient,  when  it  can 
be  procured;  and  is  often  used  by  itself  without  admixture."  Mr. 
T.  adds,  "  I  have  smoked  a  half-dozen  varieties  of  kinnikinnick  in 
the  North-west,  —  all  genuine;  and  have  scraped  and  prepared  the 
red  willow-bark,  which  is  not  much  worse  than  Suifield  oak-leat" 

At  this  mament,  the  Indiana  wrre  in  deliberation.  SesMd  in  *  Isrge  drcla 
round  ■  veryimiildn,  Ihe  ■moke  from  irhicbaacfndcd  iaathiD,  iitnighl  colamo, 
Ihev  ocb  in  torn  puffed  >  huga  cloud  of  smoke  trom  three  or.  four  long  cherry- 
stemmed  pipei,  which  went  the  round  of  the  party;  each  warrior  touching  tlie 
ground  with  the  heel  of  the  pipe-bowl,  and  turning  Ihe  •lem  npwarcls  and  iway 
from  him  aa  "  medicioa  "  to  the  Great  Spirit,  before  he  hiniMlf  inhaled  the  fra- 
grant Kmit-laamt.  —  A',  r.  Spt"ri(o/(A«riiii«. 

I  at  thii  motncDt  preiented  to  the  Duke  the  Indias  pipe,  through  which  he  Iiad 
■moked  the  day  before,  and  alio  an  Indian  tobacco-pouch,  filled  with  the  I'niei- 
k'ntdt  {or  Indian  tobacco)  with  which  he  had  been  ao  much  pleased.  —  Catlm'i 
TratfU  in  Eurept. 

There  are  ilao  certain  creeks  wtiere  the  Indiana  rewirt  to  lay  in  a  atore  of  iniiB- 
iaiHjt,  the  inner  bark  of  Ihe  red  willow,  which  the;  nee  aaa  lubititute  for  tobacco, 
and  which  has  an  aromatic  and  very  pungent  flavor.  — Siatiii,  Li/e  in  Ihe  Far 
Wat,  p.  118. 

While  I  am  writing,  I  am  smoking  a  [upe  filled  wllh  hinioUnict.  the  dried  leaves 
of  Ihe  red  sumac,  —  a  very  good  aubetituta  for  tobacco.  —  Carvailio,  Advtnium 
in  lit  Far  Wat,  p.  W. 

Kiny.  As  land  o'.  "  Kiny  so."  "  Einy  so  and  kiny  not  so."  New 
Hampshire. 

Xlakltamaa  Hut.  Indian,  from  kuttild  or  IcSihId,  rough.  A  nnt  that 
may  be  cracked  with  the  teeth,  characterizing  the  tree  by  \io  bark. 
Basle  gives,  for  the  Abenaki  noKkoutladdmen,  "  J'en  casse  aveo  les 
dents,"  I  crack  [walnuts]  with  my  teeth.  A  writer  in  the  "N. 
Y.  Historical  Mag.,"  1664,  says  the  word  is  still  in  use  on  Long 
island.  Micbaui  says,  "  Descendants  of  the  Dutch  settlers  who 
inhabit  the  parts  of  New  Jersey  near  the  city  of  New  York  call  it 
Kisky  Thomtu  nut."  The  French  of  Utinois  knew  it  by  the  name  of 
Noyer  ttadn.  —  NorlA  Am.  Si^va,  Vol.  I.  p.  128. 
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The  following  sonnet  to  it  fa  taken  from  the  "  Litem;  World," 
rfNoT.  2,  1850:  — 

HickoTT,  abell-birk,  HiHloma*  null 
Or  whatXMver  thou  art  ailed,  thj'  pniM 
Hm  ns'cr  bwn  louDded  yil  in  po«C'>  Uyii 
Octob«r'i  frosCa  now  bunt  tbt  bnik  whtra  sbat 
In  inug  rcdu»  thou'it  puted  Ihe  nummeri  bat 
Uiherad  it  length  into  the  worid'a  broad  blaia, 
Lo  I  thioaga  of  rneny  children  rush  (o  nine 
Tby  form,  and  glvt  tbee  welcome;  rvety  hot 
And  Btatelier  dvelling  haiti  thfglad  approacbi 
Looking,  when  winter's  snowa  and  aleata  encroach. 
To  gather  aocial  circle*  raund  the  hearth ; 

Who,  whik  the  generDUB  cider-cmak  they  broach, 
And  mnnchiog  applei  laud  tbdr  Tarlooa  worth, 
CaU  in  ihlne  aid  to  ciown  wilh  crackling  noiia  the  mirth. 
KlM-m*.     Used  as  is  "  Thank-gou-Ma'am  "(nbicb  see)  for  «  ridge 
or  hollow  place  acroaa  &  roadway;  a  jolting  ob«truetioii  to  Tehiclee. 
New  England. 
KliB-me-qnlck.    A  home-niBde,  quilted  bonnet  nMch  does  not  extend 
beyond  the  face.     They  are  cliielly  used  to  cover  the  head  by  ladies 
when  going  to  parties  or  to  the  theatre.     Noted  as  in  general  use  in 
England,  by  Dacange  Anglicux,  tor  Bmall  bonnets  worn  during  the 
year  1851,  and  for  a  short  time  after. 

She  holda  oat  with  each  hand  a  portion  or  her  ailk  drtaa,  ai  If  abe  waa  walking 
a  minuet,  and  i(  diacloMs  ■  snow  while  petticoat.  Her  alep  la  short  and  minc- 
ing, and  she  weira  a  new  bonne!  called  a  kia-nit-qiudi.  —  San  SIkt,  Human 
Naiure,  p.  131. 

Kit.     A  man's  baggage. 

Kit  and  Boodle.     **  The  whole  hit  and  boodle  "  of  any  thing  means 
the  whole.     See  Boodlt. 


Kitchen  Cabinet.  A  nickname  applied  to  certain  adnsers  of  Presi- 
dent Jackson.  It  was  said  that,  \a  avoid  observation,  these  adrisen 
were  accustomed,  when  they  called  upon  the  President,  to  go  in  by 
a  back  door. 

In  the  management  of  the  "Washington  Globe,"  the  organ  of  the  PrealdeDt,it 
tiecanie  necetsary  (or  him  to  consult  often  wilh  Blair  and  Kendall,  which  waa  a 
reason,  among  othen,  for  Ihe  Whig  party  to  ridicule  and  condemn  "  Jackaon'a 
lUcIieHCaiiatl."—I.i/eamlTimao/GovtTWirItiyiuldt,  p.  Ml. 

Kite.     See  SkiU. 

Klt0-FU«T.    A  financier  who  practises  the  operation  of  "  til«-Jlfmg." 
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Ktte-Hyliig.  An  expresaion  well  known  to  mercantile  men  of  limited 
meanB,  or  who  are  short  of  cash.  It  is  a  combination  between  two 
persons,  neither  of  whom  has  an;  funds  in  bank,  to  exchange  each 
other's  checks,  which  may  be  deposited  in  lieu  of  money,  taking 
good  care  to  make  their  bank  accounts  good  before  their  checks  are 
presented  for  payment.  Kite-fiying  is  also  practised  by  mercantile 
houses  or  persons  in  different  cities.  A  house  in  Boston  draws  on 
a  house  in  New  York  at  sixty  days  or  more,  and  gets  its  bill  dis- 
counted. The  New  York  honse,  in  return,  meets  its  acceptance  by 
re-drawing  on  tbe  Boston  house. 

Flying  At  Hit  is  rathtr  >  peritoui  adventnre,  and  subjecta  ■  msn  to  ■  riak  of 
dctcdion.  One  who  vaiues  hiii  credit  u  ■  nound  and  fail  dealer  would  by  no 
means  hiurd  it.  —PeriU  ofPtarl  Strtit,  p.  B2. 

It  appears  that  Yankee  land  cannot  claim  the  honor  of  inventing 
either  the  practice  or  the  phrasei  for,  at  a  legal  dinner  in  Ireland, 
Lord  Norbnry  said  to  Chancellor  MiUord:  — 

In  England,  you  have  to  raiu  a  wind  to  fly  ■  kite,  bat  in  Ireland  hen  we  JIf 

Kitue.  In  the  Stat^  of  the  Par  West  and  on  the  plains,  a  native 
pony. 

Aa  it  aome  devilish  intbctiun  pervaded  the  atmosphere,  one  of  our  horsea,  a 
Khk,  look  a  flt  of  "  bucliing  "  aoon  ttttj  we  left,  and  waa  pirlirnlar  la  select 
the  most  dangerous  portiona  of  the  road  for  tbe  display  of  bis  skill  in  that  line.  .,   . 
MeClurt,  Satky  Movmtaint.  p.  301.  H**vj,  a 

Xae«  high  to  a  Moaqntto.  A  common  hyperbolical  expression  to  <4+*~*^ 
denote  diminutive  stature;  as,  ■'  I  knew  him  before  he  was  kntt  LJjLx,  { 
high  to  a  mosifailo."  In  Maryland,  it  is  "  knee  high  lo  a  grauhopper."  ^s^_^ 
In  New  England,  "  knee  high  to  a  load."  The  latest  expression  is  ,  .  i 
"  knee  high  to  a  chaw  of  tobacker."  r*~^' 

Knlckar  or  irioker.    (Dutch,  knikktr.)    A  boy's  clay  marble  ;  a  com-     > 
mon  t«mt  in  New  York.     It  is  also  used  in  England,  being  defined     '^^'^'^ 
by  Halliwell,  "  a  little  ball  of  clay  or  earth  baked  hard  and  oiled 
over,  for  boys  to  play  at  nicl-«r:<." 

Knlokarbookar.  1.  A  descendant  of  one  of  the  old  Dutch  families 
of  New  York  City. 

Tbe  old  church  in  NassanSpwit  (New  ToA)wai  dedicated  in  17.12.  ...  The 
congregation  waa  compMcd  of  the  wealthiest  and  most  prominent  people  of  Man- 
hattan IsUnd,  —  the  veriuble  Knidcerboektn.  —  JV.  Y.  Tribunt,  Jnlv  S,  UTT. 

2.  A  boy's  garment. 
Knlckmckety  or  Nloksaokery.      A  knick-knack. 

There  i>  one  bnnch  of  tiade  which  baa  not  aulTered  In  commDn  with  other 
things,  and  that  ia  the  aale  of  coatij  imehiadteritM,  eapectallj  women'a  suparia- 
dve  gear.  — JVe»  Tori  Tribiate. 


Knob.  In  Rentnchj,  round  hillB  or  knolls  are  called  bnabM.  Thew 
billa  are  fonn«d  b^the  weathering  of  the  soft  Bandatones  and  shales 
composing  them.  The  approach  to  this  "  tnob  fonnation  "  from 
the  rich  land  is  very  characteristic,  and  the  sudden  change  in  soil 
is  accompanied  by  a  corretiponding  change  in  the  inhabitant*.  The 
word,  however,  has  extended  its  meaning,  and  in  Kentacky.  aa  well 
as  other  parts  of  the  West,  ia  used  simply  for  hill.  In  Maryland 
and  Virginia,  the  term  knvb  is  applied  to  the  hi^egt  peaka  of  the 
Blue  Ridge  and  other  irregular  moantains. 

Appro«chiri!  Galena,  the  ronntrj-  becoRiM  iittll  tnore  broken  mA  rooky,  audi 
■t  lut  B  few  abort  hills,  hen  rilled  hiobt,  Indicate  our  ^iprooch  to  Fever  Birer, 
ffqfniai.  Winter  hi  thi  WeH,  p.  303. 

Knobby.     1.  Hilly.     The  prairie  of  south-western  Missouri  is  char- 
acterized by  what  are  called  tnnfci  or  mounds;  they  are  somewhat 
variable  in  size  and  form,  but  usually  present  the  appearance  of  a 
truncated  cone.  — Sicn/loic'g  Geology  of  Mmoari,  p.  20i. 
2.  Fine;  capital;  "bully."     New  York.     See  iVflMy. 

Kuoblte.     A  dweller  in  the  "  knob  "  formation  of  Kentucky. 

Enob-Idok.  The  bnse  of  the  "knobs"  contains  shiOeB,  which  fur- 
nish  alum  and  other  salts,  forming  "licks,"  to  which  wild  and 
domestic  animals  resort.  One  of  these  iMob  liclci  in  Mercer  county, 
Kentucky,  is  a  very  remarkable  spot,  and  was  in  former  times  a 
favorite  resort  of  the  buffnloen.  Many  acres  are  entirely  devoid 
of  vegetation,  and  clay  banks  in  every  possible  shape  occupy  the 
surface. 

To  knock  about.  To  go  or  saunter  about.  An  English  i^uase, 
though  not  in  the  dictionaries. 

A  long  coune  of  eoticilalinn,  haunting  public  offlceii,  and  ibiafih'ii^  iJntut  toirn, 
had  (aught  him  [General  Gales],  it  was  faid,  hov  to  wheedle,  and  Halter,  snd 
accommodalc  himgeU  (0  the  huDion  uf  olherg.  —  Ining,  Lift  of  WoAngtim, 
Vol.  I.  p.  123. 
Knook-dovrn  and  Drag-out.     A  fight  carried  tc  extremities. 

There  are  good,  qiiifl,  easy  people  in  the  world  who  sratvely  open  their  lipi  or 
tbIbc  their  fini^rs.  test  l>nf;bvn-y  So-and-sn  tcmm  the  way  mit;hl  take  it  in  high 
duJgeon,  and  furihwith  ilemanit  an  explsnaiion  or  a  kjioci-doiB*  aitd  drtip-iml. 
jVtw  Yoii  Spirit  nfiht  Tim,,,  Sept.  30,  1848. 

Mike  professed  to  be  considerable  of  a  tighter,  and,  in  a  repilar  Icnodt-dmn  anJ 
dras-out  row,  wu  hard  to  beat.  —  Soalirm  Skttchti,  p.  30. 
To  knock  Aoyra.     I.  To  emiiezzle;  to  appropriate  the  property  of 
another. 

S.  To  assign  to  a  bidder  at  an  auction  by  a  blow  on  the  coun- 
ter; as,  "  The  tall  copy  of  Shakspeare  was  ktutektd  dovm  to  Ur. 
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Kneeked  into  ■  Cooked  Hat.     Knocked  ont  <d  slutpe,  spoUed, 

.    mined.    The  aHiuion  or  metaphor  Boems  to  be  that  of  the  hat  of 

Bome  Dolucky  wight,  which,  by  a  violent  blow,  has  been  knocked 

into  a  aort  of  flattened,  three-cornered  shape,  resembling  an  otd- 

fashioned,  cocked  hat. 

A  tail,  tlattamlj-lDoking  woman,  wearing  a  dlngjr  old  dlk  bonael,  whkh  «ai 
btoekvi  imto  a  codMi  kat,  appeared  yesterday  befor*  Uw  Becordsr. -- Acv 
Orttatu  Ficaytimt. 

One  of  th«  oranibuKa  hen  run  tnll  tilt  igainiit  a  cart,  and  biocted  evtty  thing 
inlt)  a  kind  of  eochtd  kal.  —  Major  Dooming,  ifag-day  fn  2fea  Yarl. 

At  a  Repeal  meeling  in  New  York,  Mr.  Locke  wm  proceeding  to  speak  of  tbe 
influence  tbis  partv  would  have,  when  be  was  inlempled  bv  a  gang  orrowdlea, 
who,  with  the  deaign  of  disturbing  tbe  meeting,  cried  oat,  "Thrw  cbeere  for 
O'Connell  —  three  cb«n  for  Repeal  —  and  three  groana  for  Slavery  I  "    The  alz 

groana  for  Slavery,  tbey  found  themselvei  all  knocktd  inio  a  oockid  kat,  —  J^ew 
Yorkpfiper. 

Between  three  and  foar  Ihonsand  peruana  were  aaaembled  at  the  Broadway 
Tabernacle  the  other  evening  to  hear  a  temperance  lecture  from  the  talented  Ur. 
Gougfa.  lliere  were  "long-robed  doclors"  enough  to  have  constituted  a  atand- 
ingarmy.    Tbe  Rev.  Dr. ,  who  opened  Ihe  tneetlQg  with  prayer,  gotthniu^ 

to  Jbwci  the  apirit  of  tbe  mteting  into  a  cocliiil  hal.—Nea  York  Tribtnte. 

Kuook-kneed.  One  whose  knees  are  so  close  that  they  >>  interfere  " 
in  walking.  It  is  doubtless  an  English  expression,  though  not  in 
the  dictionaries. 

Risingh,  who  aufceeded  tn  the  command  of  New  Sweden,  loomi  la^ly  In 
ancient  recorda  as  a  gigantic  Sweds,  who,  had  be  not  been  budfJtmted  and 
apla;-fanted.  migbl  have  aerved  for  the  model  of  a  Samaon.  —  Knidtriodcir, 
Nt«  York. 

To  knock  oS.    To  dock  off;  deduct.    Vulgar. 

To  knook  ronnd.  To  go  about  carelessly;  to  wander  or  satuiter 
about,  i.  e.  "  to  knock  about." 

I  *m  going  to  New  Tork  and  Boston,  and  all  about  thar,  and  apend  the  anmmer 
tibtil  pickin'  time,  knocldn'  round  in  Ibem  big  cities,  'mong  Ibem  people  what 'a 
HI  monstrous  smart,  and  religious,  and  reHned,  and  aea  if  I  can't  pick  up  loma 
ideas  worth  rememberin'.  —  Major  Jonri'i  Bkilcka. 

Tbe  Indian  will  lose  his  hair,  if  be  and  bia  band  tnodi  romtd  here  too  often. 
Rtatm.  Lift  M  t*«  Far  Weil. 

KnoTr-Hothlii^.  A  new  and  more  proscriptive  party  of  "  Native 
Americans,"  which  originated  in  the  year  1S53.  The  "New  York 
Times"  gives  the  following  account  of  the  origin  of  the  name:  *'The 
Knotn-Nothing  party,  it  is  pretty  generally  known,  was  first  formed  by 
a  person  of  some  notoriety  in  New  York,  who  called  hiioMlf  '  Ned 
BnnUine.'     '  Ned '  was  once  a  midshipman  in  the  United  Statea 
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Navy,  fant  left  the  seirice  and  commeneed  the  boRinen  of  Amen- 
canism  on  a  lai^  scale,  b;  foanding  a  secret  political  order,  of  n. 
axclaaive  a  character  that  none  were  to  be  admitted  as  memben 
whose  grandfathers  were  not  natives  of  the  country.  It  is  a  difficult 
matter,  in  a  country  like  the  United  States,  where  free  inquiry  is 
BO  common,  to  keep  any  thing  secret  ;  and  Ned  inBtmctod  his  pros- 
elytes and  acolytes  to  reply  to  all  questions  in  respect  to  the  i}ior»- 
ments  of  the  new  party,  'I  don't  know.'  So  they  were  at  Ant 
called  '  Don't-knows,'  and  then  '  Knmc-Nothingi,'  by  outsiden,  who 
knew  nothing  more  of  them  than  that  they  inTariably  replied,  '  I 
.  don't  know,'  to  all  questions."  The  following  articleii  of  their 
"platform"  or  set  of  principles,  according  to  the  "American 
Crusader,"  one  of  the  leading  newspapers  of  the  party,  oontain  Hie 
gist  of  the  whole  ;  — 

1.  Repul  of  kll  lulunliution  tan. 

3.  None  but  native  Amtricsnt  for  afBct. 

8.  A  pun  Amaricui  common  Kbuol  tyttcm. 

4.  War  to  the  hilt  on  Rominiatn. 

These  were  the  principles  of  the  ultra  men  of  the  party.  In 
Louisiana  and  other  parts,  they  were  disposed  to  be  more  liberal 
towards  the  Roman  Catholics,  admitting  such  as  were  born  in  the 
United  states.  There  was  also  a  difference  of  opinion  regarding 
slavery,  and  upon  the  latter  issue  the  party  became  divided  into 
North  and  South  Americans.  See  also  Sam  and  Hindoo'. 
Kooir-NothlDgUm.    The  doctrines  of  the  Know-Nothings. 

The  Kaow-Nnthing9  bitve  bed  their  dav,  end  very  Mwin  tbere  will  b«  nothing 
left  of  Ihem  but  their  name.  Th«  earth  hatb  bubbles,  and  Know-ffolhingiiM 
was  one  oj  thtm—Iftm  Tori  Timu. 

Knaok.    1.  A  name  applied  to  Canadians  by  the  people  on  the 
frontier  of  Canada.     See  Connueti.    Also  same  in  Addenda. 
2.  The  generic  slang  term  for  a  thitf.     7  English  gonnoff. 

Konoka  or  Conka.  Wreckers  are  so  called,  familiarly,  at  Key 
West]  and  the  place  they  inhabit  is  called  Koncktown.     See  Canck. 

Konlacker.  A  counterfeiter.  This  word  is  undoubtedly  American, 
as  nearly  all  words  relating  to  the  issue  and  circulation  of  spurionf 
paper  money. 

Kool  Blaa.  (Cut  cabbage.)  A  contraction  for  the  Dutch  Koai-ialade, 
i.  e.  Cabbage  salad.  Many  persons  who  affect  accuracy,  hut  do  not 
know  the  origin  of  the  term,  pronounce  the  first  syllable  as  if  it 
were  the  English  word  cold.     Some  eren  write  it  so.     See    Hal 
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Kooyah  Root,  or  Kooyftlu.  A  term  applied  by  the  Indians  in  Ore- 
gon to  B  loot  used  by  them  in  making  a  bread  called  tupaie.  The 
plant  yielding  the  root  ia  Valeriana  officiaalu  or  V.  Eduiit,  probably 
the  same  bb  that  gometimea  written  Rous.  It  is  frequently  called 
Tobacco  Root.  It  should  be  baked  in  the  ground  two  dayx,  to  de- 
prive it  of  poiBOQous  properties.  The  bread  has  an  offensive  taste 
to  those  not  familiariied  to  it. 

Kria^Krlagle.  (Gena.  Chrht  Kindltin.)  The  infant  Christ.  The 
German  for  child  is  itiW,  of  which  the  diminutive  is  kindUin  or 
kindchen.  This,  in  eome  parts  of  Germany  and  in  Pennsylvania, 
ban  been  formed  into  kiiulft,  and  tlie  children  are  promised  gifts  at 
Christmas  from  "  Chrul  kindel."  The  cormption  of  this  last  into 
KriM-Kringlt,  as  ft  Dame  for  the  babe  of  Bethlehem,  is  neither 
English  nor  bad  German,  but  a  mere  jargon  or  gibbensh  of  the 
vilest  kind. 

Kn-Bloz,  Kn-Klux-Elau.  Originally  a  seciet  political  organization 
in  some  of  the  Southern  States,  but  which  snbeequently  laid  aside 
all  connection  with  politics,  and  resorted  to  murder  to  cony  out  their 
porpoees. 

For  Se\-mour  undentuids  oar  plui, 
Ht'll  make  «  ipncta  lo  Ihe  Ku-Klia-Kia% ; 
Sbji  be:  "  Kj  frieddt,  I  *m  jutt  yaax  mui. 
And  Blair  will  lead  your  army," 

Ballad,  Gtntral  Bam  of  ikt  C.  8.  A. 


Ztfibrador  T«a.  (Ledum  palusire  and  L.  laii/oitum.)  A  plant  need  far 
in  the  North-west  as  a  substitute  for  tea. 

There  ii  ■  cerUin  herb  Utetr  found  in  this  Province  [MuiwhuHtlB],  which 
begins  already  to  lake  place  in  the  room  of  Green  and  Bohea  Tea,  which  is  nH 
to  be  of  ■  verj-  ulatar^  Natan,  aa  well  at  a  more  agreeable  Flavour.  —  it  is  called 
Labrador.  —  Cont.  Counts,  Nov.  19,  1767,  fn.m  a  Boston  paper  of  Novem- 
ber 9. 

Tb«  HipeHon  or  Labrador  Tta  is  mnch  esteemed,  and  by  great  numbers  vastly 
preferred  lo  the  pDisonou*  Bohea.  —  Iftvporl  Mtrcvry,  Dec.,  lTfl7. 

The  Labrador  Tea  Plant  springs  up  among  the  rich  and  thick  moM  that  every- 
where coven  Ihe  country  of  Labrador.  I  was  informed  that  Ihe  fishermen  and 
Indians  use  it  instead  of  tea.  —  Aadvtoii,  Omith.  Bing.,  Vol.  II.  p.  Mi. 

Iiocraaae.  This  game  was  adopted  as  the  national  game  of  Canada, 
on  the  Ist  of  July,  1859.  Attempts  have  been  made  to  claim  it  as 
of  Irish,  Scotch,  or  other  than  Indian  origin ;  but  there  in  no  ques- 
tion that  it  is  a  game  of  the  North  American  Indians,  being  prao- 
tised  by  the  Sacs,  Siooz,  Ojibways,  Dacotahs,  Iroquois,  Algonkins, 
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Choctftva,  Chetokees,  Creeke,  &c.  It  wnsista  in  tbnnring  a  b«ll 
witii  a  stick,  three  or  four  foet  in  length,  beat  oa  one  end,  to  a  goal. 
The  ball  is  start«d  in  the  centre  of  the  field,  when  each  party  en- 
gaged in  the  play  endeavors  to  carrj  or  throw  it  through  the  goal 
of  the  opponent. 

Charlevoix,  Catlin,  and  Basil  Hall,  who  witnessed  the  game 
among  the  Indians,  describe  it  at  length.  Twelve  players  consti- 
tute a  field  in  a  match. 

The  origin  of  the  name  lacrotse  ia  attributed  to  Charlevoix,  who, 
when  ascending  the  St.  Lawrence,  at  some  point  between  Quebec 
and  Three  Uivera,  saw  the  game,  which  ha  called  "/e  jeu  dt  la 
croue,"  played  by  the  Algoiikina  with  the  present  stick.  The 
game  is  described  at  lengUi  in  an  article  on  Canadian  sporta  in 
"  Scribner's  Monthly  "  for  August,  1877, 

Ladles'  Trassea.  (Ntoltia  toriilliii.)  The  popular  name  for  an  herb, 
so  called  from  the  spiral  arrangement  of  its  flowers  resembling  curls. 

Ztafayette  Fiah.  (Leioslomiu  obliquus.)  A  delicions.  sea-fish,  which 
appears  in  the  summer  in  great  abundance  at  Cape  Island  on  the 
Jersey  coast,  and  is  hence  called  the  Cape  May  Goody.  The  name 
Lafayelle  Ji»h,  by  which  it  is  known  iu  New  York  and  its  vicinity, 
was  given  it  on  account  of  its  appearance  one  summer  coinciding 
with  the  last  visit  of  (ienerat  Lafayette  to  America. — Profenor 
S.  F.  Baird. 

Lager-Beer.  (Germ.  Lager-Bier,  i.  e.  Stock-beer.)  Sometimes  con- 
tracted into  lager,  A  kind  of  small  beer  introduced  a  few  years 
ago  into  the  American  cities  by  the  Germans,  and  now  much  in 
vogue  among  all  classes. 

Lagmlappe.     Something  over  and  above.     Louisiana.     See  Brolut. 

Lacoone.  The  sounds  or  long  channels  between  the  islanda  and  the 
main,  along  the  Atlantic  coast  and  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

Lake  Lawyer.  (Genus  /4mia.  LinuEeus.)  The  Western  Mud-fish. 
It  is  found  in  Lakes  Erie  and  Ontario,  where  it  is  known  by  the 
name  of  Dog-fish.  Dr.  Kirtland  says,  it  is  also  called  the  take 
laicyer  from  its  "  ferocious  looks  and  voracious  habits." 

To  lam.  (Beig.  lamen.)  To  beat  soundly;  to  drub.  Colloquial  in 
some  of  the  Northern  States.  It  is  provincial  in  Yorkshire,  Eng- 
land. —  Willan'i  Glnstary. 

If  MitlKood  wen  h«re,  dssh  mv  wig. 
Quolh  he.  I  would  beal  her  and  iim  her  wee).  ~  SeJ4eUd  JMrtatt. 
The  genllemsn,  who  fnndly  iiDigined  bimscit  a  bat.  stood  hii  gmnnd  like  ■ 
rsgular  built  ducken,  sod  "  venl  in  "  &  numbar  of  lima ;  bnt  his  advcnarf,  ■ 
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York  Spirit  a/At  Timu. 

CooDey  would  pilch  into  ■  private  dispute,  when  he  didn't  cart  ■  duni  ctnl 
which  walloped  the  other,  and  Jam  them  both.  —  Sonllitrti  Skt4ehf4,  p.  Si- 
ll 1  had  got  ■  hold  of  hioi,  I  'd  a  lammal  him  worne  than  the  devil  baatln'  tan 
bark,  1  Icaonr.  —  8am  SUd,  Htmum  NaUn,  p.  193. 
Tjm.nHw      See  Manilee. 
To  lambsBta.    To  beat,  thresh,  lam. 
XiambaatliiK.     A  beatinf(. 

Zrfunb-KlU.    Msssachusette.     See  Calf-KUl  and  Kill-Lamb. 
ZiUttb'a  Qturtor.     The  popular  name  of  an  herb  {Chenopodium  <Mwn) 

at  the  Soath.  —  WUIianu'i  Florida. 
Xmmv  Duck.     A  stock-jobber  nho  has  failed,  or  one  unable  to  meet 
his  engagements.     A  Dead  Duck  is  one  absolutely  bankrupt.     If 
be  continues  to  operate  in  stocks,  it  is  only  as  a  curb-stone  broker. 
These  terms  are  as  old  as  the  "  London  Stock  Exchange." 

On  the  ■Dutheni  comer  of  (he  Exchan)^  etand  halt  a  icore  of  excited  tacea. 
TheH  are  the  (amoDi  Third  Board  of  Broken,  —  mottlj  lame  dmAt,  who  hare 
been  dieabled  for  life  in  their  paieage  through  the  more  lecret  operaliona  of  the 
regular  Boaid  upiuini,  and  greenhorai  who  era  very  anxiuui  to  come  in  and  b« 
ctugbL  —  New  rork  in  Slicti.  Wall  Stntt. 
I>and-Ciab.     A  landiiman. 

We  "Old  Whales"  [seamen]  are  not  sopposed  b.v  some  laad-crait  tobm 
much  of  a  laite  for  the  teolheiy  tribe  "done  up  brown  "  [i.  (.  roasted  fowb]. — 
H.  y.  Palladium,  Lilt,  from  Ship  Cambtrlani,  1881. 

Irftnd-Oraiit.  A  grant  of  land.  Such  grants  are  usually  made  by  the 
U.  S.  government  to  aid  in  the  construction  of  railways. 

Xiaad  Offloe.  Ad  office  or  place  in  which  the  sale  and  maoagement 
of  the  public  lands  are  conducted.  —  Worcetler.  These  offices  are 
all  under  the  control  of  the  Generai  Land  Office  at  Washington, 
which  forms  one  of  the  bureaus  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 

lADd  of  Steady  Habita.  A  tenu  often  applied  to  the  State  of  Con* 
necticut,  on  account  of  the  staid  deportment  and  excellent  morals  of 
tiie  people. 

IrfmdacapUt.     A  drawer  of  landscapes.  —  ff.  ¥■  Tribune. 

IiBiid  Sorip.  A  certificate  or  certificates  that  the  purchase-money  for 
a  certain  portion  of  land  has  been  paid  to  the  officer  entitled  to 
receive  it.     See  Land  Warranl. 

The  surveyors  are  anthoriied  and  directed,  upon  Ibe  application  of  anv  holder 
of  loud  Krip.  to  siir\-e7  at  the  expense  of  the  government  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
vacant  land  to  satisfy  such  legal  claims  of  all  holders  of  land  Krip  sold  by  (his 
government.  —  Laict  of  Ttxat. 
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Land-Bluuk.  1.  One  who,  as  bo&rding-houae  keeper,  pny%  opoo 
uilora. 

2.  A  note-Bhaver.  A  man  who  takes  advantage  of  one's  pecu- 
niary necessities,  bj  charging  a  high  rate  of  interest  when  discount' 
ing  notes  of  band. 

Luid'a  Bake.     "  For  the  land't  sake  I "     An  expression  of  surprise. 

■'/'Dr(A«Jan>f<tatc,Ueli»)'.  you  don't  tellnu  Betsy 's  got  ■  b«ul  I  [honght 
Ihit  feller  hind  o'  hingjn'  roupd  tli«  old  gal  had  a  meikiag  nolioD  ifter  her*"  — 
Ilvnonrnt  Taif. 

I«Dd  WaiTuit.  An  instrument  or  writing  issued  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  General  Land  Office,  autboririog  a  person  to  locate  or  taJce  up  a 
tract  of  new  or  uncultivated  land. 


Lap-Tea.     Where  the  guests  are  too  many  to  sit  at  table —  Lowell. 

Lulat.  (Span,  la  reala.)  A  rope  made  with  thongs  of  raw-hide 
twisted  or  braided,  and  sometimes  of  sea-grass,  used  for  catching 
and  picketing  wild  horses  or  cattle.  Some  writers  incorrectly  say  a 
riala.     It  is  also  called  a  tatto. 

Tbe  gre&teKt  display  of  sltlll  and  agilitvof  the  arrieros  congiila  in  Ibeir  dcztat- 
00*  UBS  ol  Ibe  Ueo  or  lariat,  —  Greyy't  Ctmrncree  nflhe  Prairia. 

If  tbe  bane  manifeated  Ibe  least  rtativeDess,  Beatte  waald  worry  him  with  tha 
lariat  >o  as  ilmoat  to  tliroH  liiui  oa  the  ground.  —  Irting't  Tour  on  As  Prairia. 

The  lariat  [of  tbe  Califurniaa  boy]  darted  tVom  bia  hand  with  the  torn  and 
precision  of  a  rlfle-bill,  and  nsted  on  tbe  neck  ot  the  fugitive  horse.  —  fiury'j 
KeiD  iftxico  oixf  CaUJurma,  p.  DT. 

We  cooked  eupper,  and  at  dark  pickeled  the  animalj  round  the  camp,  Uieir 
lariiUi,  or  akin-ropea,  being  attached  to  pegs  driven  in  the  grouDd.  —  Jtittion't 
Mtxico  and  Sueky  Moualaiiu,  p.  212. 

To  lariat.  To  secure  a  horae  or  mule  with  a  lariat,  or  rope,  which  is 
fastened  to  a  stake  driven  in  the  ground,  to  the  extent  of  which 

rope  he  is  permitted  to  graze. 

Every  animal  ghould  be  lariattd  out  tor  gniing.  The  beat  airangenieDt  la  a 
1*  finnlj-  aetured  an  iron  ring.  —  Dodge,  Plaint  of  At  Grenl  Wiii,  p.  70. 

Laaao.  (Span,  laia,  noose.)  A  long  rope  or  cord,  often  made  of  raw- 
hide, with  a  nooae,  for  the  purpose  of  catching  wild  horaes  or 
buffaloes  on  the  Western  prairies.  It  is  also  used  by  the  muleteers 
for  catching  their  mules.     See  Lariat. 
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To  laaao.  Tlie  act  of  throwing  the  laaso  or  rope  on  the  head  of  t 
hone,  mule,  or  other  BoimBl. 

And  ever  aftsr,  on  that  fftt>l  itj 
TbU  Friir  Pedro  rode  *brD«l  laaoing, 

^^'ith  uv*^  whix>p  and  heathpnisb  h&ttooing, 
Which  braugbt  ducmdil  on  S&n  Luii  R«y. 

Bret  Hartt,  Friar  Ptdro't  Jtidt. 

Z>ast  of  Fea-Tlme.     To  be  hard  up.     "To  look  like  the  last  of  pea- 
time  "  is  to  have  a  fortom  appearance. 
Latter-Day  Sain ta.     Mormons;  so  styled  by  tbemselTea.    See  Mor- 

JoKph  Smith  and  an  uiocials  were  coiutilatcd  ■poallei  lu  preach  tbe  giiepel 
[J.  e.  the  Dook  of  Harmon]  >nd  to  ettabtish  among  the  nations  the  church  of 
Jeaoi  Chriit  of  the  LatUr-dof  SaintM.  —  Slatubury'i  Sait  Lakt  Eif.,  p.  I3S. 

lAthy.     Thin,  slender,  like  a  lath. 

IiMtveL     See  lay. 

laKiireUatlc.     Laureate;  laurelled. 

He  took  an  Ktire  and  honorable  part  in  that  feiiful  fight,  which  *ill  long  ba 

coDiidertd  a*  one  of  the  moat  taurelUtic  feali  of  our  gallant  n&vy.  —  Tkt  liuU' 

pemdaU,  May  1, 1883. 

Zat«.  (French,  leee.)  Get  up!  A  term  in  common  use  among  the 
hunters  and  mountuneers  of  the  Western  prairies  and  Rock;  Moun- 

"Ltiee,bii'.  Late!  Prairiea  on  Are!  Quick,  —  eatcb  up !  catch  up !  "  Thia 
■tartling  innoDDcement  inilantly  brought  eveiy  man  to  hi>  feet.  —  Scatti  in  Ikt 
Aociy  Jfoaniniiu,  p.  34. 

Ziaw  Day.  The  day  on  which  a  magistrate  holds  court  at  a  country 
tavern.    Common  in  thinly  settled  districts  in  the  West. 

Itfnrlng.  Going  to  law.  "  I  got  my  debt  of  him  by  lawing." 
Western. 

Xawv,  Id^va-a-ma!    Lord  have  mercy  on  mel 

He  '•  full  of  the  Old  Scratch,  but  laxt-a-nt  I  be  '■  my  own  dead  nintcr't  boy, 
poor  thing,  and  I  ain't  f^l  the  bean  to  laifa  him.  —  Mark  Titain,  Tom  Savftr, 
p.  IB. 
Ziaw  aakea.     Lavaktt  alive!  i.  t.  for  the  Lord's  sake!  an  eipression 
denoting  surprise  or  astonishment. 

LaiB  Kila  alite,  man!  Make  a  queation  between  our  lution  and  Ea^and 
■bout  afty  deeerten  I  —  Sam  Slitk,  Baman  Naturt,  p.  !3. 

Idtw  anda  I    Lord  save  usl 

lAwyer.  1.  {Himanlopiu  tagricoUli.')  The  black-necked  Stilt;  a 
amall  bird  which  lives  on  oui  shores,  known  also  by  the  names  of 
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Hit  and  Longshanki.    On  the  New  Jersey  coast,  it  is  sometintet 
called  lawyer,  on  accmint  of  its  "  long  bill." 

2.  (Genus  Lota)  A  fish  foDiid  in  the  river  St.  Lawrence.  Mr. 
Hammond,  in  his  "  Wild  Northern  Scenes,"  thus  speaks  of  it:  — 

Tbcre  wen  Uhen  in  tbe  net  pickerel,  white  fliita,  bu^  ud  {uhe  bj  (he  doHn; 
and,  what  wii  &  stringsr  to  me,  i  queerJookin^  ipBcimeD  of  the  piuatory  tribe, 
half  bull-head  and  half  eel,  with  ftcnm  of  the  liurd. 

"What  on  earth  »  that'/"  said  I  to  the  flibertnin. 

'*Thal,"  eajd  be.  "itaepeoiea  of  ling;  which  wa  call  in  thua  parta  a  laKjHr." 

"A  Inirjer.'"  aaid  Ii  "why,  pray?" 

"I  don't  know,"  he  replied,  "unlue  it'i  bacaiue  he  ain't  of  mach  lue,  and  the 
■llpp'rieit  flah  that  awlna."  —  p.  IS. 
Lay.  1.  Tenns  or  conditions  of  a  bargain;  price.  Ex.:  "Ibonght 
the  articles  at  af^ood  lay ;"  "  He  booght  his  goods  on  the  same  /nf 
that  I  did  miue."  A  low  word,  used  in  New  England.  —  Pickering. 
Probably  a  contraction  for  outlay,  i.  e.  expenditure. 

2.  Tbe  word  h  also  used  colloquially  in  New  York  and  New  Eng- 
land, in  relation  to  labor  or  contracts  performed  upon  shares;  ai, 
when  a  man  ships  for  a  whaling  voyage,  he  agrees  for  a  certain  lay, 
i.  e.  a  share  of  the  proceeds  of  the  voy^e. 

He  took inhia  fish  at  such  A  lag  that  he  made  a  good  profit  on  Afm.~Ptttr 
Gott,  tkt  Fithern^H. 

3.  Situation;  condition;  relative  aspect.  "  The  lay  of  the  land," 
the  situation  of  affairs.  Common  use.  In  England,  it  would  seem, 
"  lie  "  is  employed. 

I  have  juBt  had  an  opportunity  of  conveninft  with  a  friend  .  .  .  from  Italy  and 
from  ■  ■  ■  opportunities  of  knowing  the  lit  of  the  land  there.  —  Letter  fnm 
Eurnpfin  Timti,  London,  May,  I8fl2. 
To  lay,  for  to  lit.  A  vulgar  error,  equally  common  in  England  and 
in  the  United  States.  Thus  we  often  hear  and  also  see  in  print  such 
phra.iea  as,  "  He  laid  down,"  for  he  lay  down  to  sleep;  "  That  bed 
has  been  laid  in,"  for  has  been  lain  in;  "  The  land  lays  well,"  for 
lies  well;  it  "  layt  due  north,"  tor  lies,  Stc. 

In  the  following  extract.  English  and  German  grammar  are  both 
set  at  naught:  — 

[jKCT  beer  derive)  it>  name  from  the  iong  time  it  ia  allowed  to  lajf  (lagtr)  In 
vatii  or  taskn,  in  tooI  celiais,  previoua  to  consnmption.  —  Welti,  Prindpla  a»d 
Applimliiaa  of  Ch/mittry,  p.  4.16. 

To  lay  on  tbiok.     To  flatter. 

Z4iy-out,     In  the  Far  West,  a  lay-out  is  any  proposed  enterprise,  from 

organizing  a  State  to  digging  out  a  prairie-dog. 
One  cannot  succeed  without  gelling  additiona!  rlatni*  (to  mine*),  ao  aa  to  jiu- 

tify  shafts  or  tunaela ;  snd  hit  neeeealtlea  are  appreciated  by  the  other  ownen. 
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who  gM  np  ■  most  ezpanilTS  lof-oml  (or  Um.  —  IfcClan,  Sod^  Itimntaiiu, 
PL  919. 

To  Imy  ont.  ].  To  intend  to  do  any  thing  or  to  go  anywhere;  as, 
'■  I  toy  our  to  go  to  New  York  to-morrow." 

We  wM  *  Jajn'ii'  oul  to  uirv  lliem  half  a  baml  of  pork ;  and  I  made  a  bif;  jar 
oT  bulter  and  »ld  it,  and  got  lbs  mon«*  lor  it,  6vt  doWtn.  —  Betty  Batiit, 
p.  SOS. 

S.  "  To  lay  out "  ia  the  process  to  which  deceased  persons  are 
■objected  before  burial;  figuratively,  it  is  applied  to  persons  made 
politically  dead. 

A  Detrnit  man  who  failed  to  cet  ■  bill  throuj^  Cnnftmi,  alluding  lo  lliat  bndv, 
aarii ;  "  Well,  they  laid  mi  out,  but  I  'II  be  eren  with  them  yet.  I  've  got  a 
diatlel  mortftaKe  on  ona  of  oor  coonlry  papen,  and  I  'II  go  bonn  and  tell  the 
edilnrhe'i  got  to  biul  into  thM  crowd  about  four  columiu  a  week,  or  I'll  fon- 

Leadar.  A  length  of  finely  twisted  hair,  gut,  or  grass,  for  attaching 
an  angler's  hook  to  the  line;  a  bottom.     Called  also  a  Snetl. 

Lean-to.  A  pent-house;  an  addition  made  to  a  house  behind,  or  at 
the  end  of  it,  chieSy  for  domestic  offices,  of  one  story  or  more,  lower 
than  the  main  building,  and  the  roof  of  it  leaning  against  the  welU 
of  the  house,  —  Forby'i  Norfutk  Gloimrg.  The  word  is  used  in  New 
England,  where  it  is  usually  pronounced  linter.  ~  Pickering. 

Many  of  the  dume»tic  offices  of  the  houwhold  were  perfonued  upon  tha  itDop 
or  Iran-la.  commonly  called  tiatir.  —  Brookt,  Eaitford. 

LttaatiraTB.     At  least. 

LMtbar-Wood.  (Dirca  palattrit.')  A  small  shrub  with  flexible 
branches  and  a  tough,  leatliery  bark,  which  grows  in  woods  in  the 
Northern  States.  It  is  also  called  Moose-wood;  and,  in  New  Eng- 
land, Wicopy. 

Wig-U,  stringy  \Mik.  —  Ahenaki  SprUlng-book  (1830).  Bark- 
oord,  rather  Abn.  wlgheblmci,  bois  blaiic  (arbre)  teighehi,  lien  de 
bois  blanc :  pi.  —  hiar  (cC.  l-antenkighebi,  lien  de  cMre.  Rafinesqne 
(Med.  Flora,  I.,  158)  gives,  among  mlgar  names  of  D.  palutira, 
"rope-bark,  bois  de  plomb,  in  Canada,"  "The  bark  is  very 
tough,  can  hardly  be  broken,  and,  torn  in  long  strips,  b  used  yet 
in  many  parts  for  ropes,  a  practice  borrowed  from  the  Indian  tribes," 
p.  159.  But  it  is  plain  that  the  wigebi  of  Rasles  was  made  from 
the  Boia  Blanc,  or  Bass  Wood,  See  Charlevoix,  Nouvelle  France, 
Vol.  lU.  p.  162. 

To  !««▼«  ont  In  the  Cold.     To  shut  out;  to  neglect. 

The"AMenU"  conlinue  lo  come  in  freely  at  the  Erie  Railroad  office!  and 
the  appearances  are  that  at  (he  cl<»ing  of  the  books  .  .  ,  tln^re  will  be  few  ■ 
■Larei  or  bondi  UJl  out  in  Iht  cold.  —  JV.    Y.  Tn&imt,  July,  ISSl. 
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Tiwggtnsi.  (Commonly  written  and  pronounced  Uggm*.)  Indian  wn^f- 
perB  for  the  legs;  also  worn  by  the  white  hunters  and  trappers  of 
the  West,  both  on  account  of  the  mud  and  to  save  the  pantaloons 
from  the  sweat  of  the  horse.    By  some  they  are  called  Wrappers. 

How  piqnantt;  do  Uwh  trim  and  bud«I  Uggingi  jieep  trom  under  tbktiimph 
dn«>  of  black,  sn  iu  Ull,  nut-bruwn  ureirer  mavet  throug;b  th«  grtcefui  muM  of 
the  dinc« !  —  Hoffmaat,  WinUr  ia  iKt  Wtit,  p.  339. 

The  wolf  tpringn  with  fwrfal  growl  towardt  Stenuw,  who  illghtlv  woundi 
him  with  hi*  axe.  at  he  jumpi  bacliward*  juit  io  time  to  Hve  hiniMir  from  lb* 
inAiriated  animal,  which  calchea  in  ita  fangs  th«  flap  of  hia  leg^.  —  S.  T, 
Spirit  of  eAt  Tima. 
Zmk  to  atand  on.  A  person  without  a  teg  to  iland  on  would,  of  coarse, 
have  nothing  to  enpport  him.  The  expression  is  applied,  figura- 
tively, to  one  without  support  in  an  argument. 

Ex-Governor  CliOord,  .  .  .  getting  all  the  poinU  involved,  prcpand  the  eri- 
d«K<  n  akilfallj  that  the  opponsoU  bad  not  a  Ug  to  Mland  on  at  the  tritL— 
BotbmJoumai,  April  3h,  ISTT. 
Ziag  of  the  I«w,  also  Liinb  aftht  Law.     A  lawyer. 

hau1«d  mio  court  by  a  wetl-kaoim  leg  tftU 
-  BridytpoH,  Conn.,  Standard. 

LegialatiTe.  The  Legislature,  This,  like  the  term  "  executive,"  is 
used  in  Ajnerica  as  a  iiouni  but  it  is  by  no  means  so  common  aa 
that  word.  —  Pickering 

Leg-Stretober.  Itissaidthat  drams  are  now  called  "  Ug-itreUhen" 
in  Vermont.  It  is  an  everyniay  occurrence  there  for  passengers  In 
the  stage-coaches,  while  the  latter  are  waiting  for  the  mails,  to  say, 
"  I  guess  I  '11  get  out  and  stretch  my  legs,"  which  always  «ndi  in 
their  having  a  drink  somewhere  in  the  hotel. 

Langthr-  Having  length,  long,  not  brief;  tiresomely  long.  Applied 
often  to  dissertations  or  discourses;  as,  "a  ienglky  oration,"  "a 
lenglky  speech."  —  WorceileT. 

This  word  was  once  very  common  among  us,  both  in  writing  and 
in  the  language  of  conversation;  but  it  has  been  so  much  ridiculed 
by  Americans  as  well  as  Englishmen  that  in  writing  it  is  now  gen- 
erally avoided.  Mr.  Webster  has  admitted  it  into  his  Dictionaiy; 
but  (as  need  hardly  be  remarked)  it  is  not  in  any  of  the  English 
ones.  It  is  applied  by  us,  as  Mr.  Webster  justly  observes,  chiefly 
to  wiitiiigs  or  discourses.  Thus  we  say,  a  lengthy  pamphlet,  a 
lengthy  sermon,  &c.  The  Engluh  would  say,  a  long  or  (in  the  more 
familiar  style)  a  longiih  sermon.  It  may  be  here  remarked,  by  the 
way,  that  they  make  much  more  use  of  the  termination  ish  than  wa 
do;  bat  this  is  only  in  the  language  of  conversation.  —  Pickering. 
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Ur.  Pickoisg  has  manj  other  interesting  remarks  on  this  word, 
for  which  I  refer  the  reader  to  his  work.  The  word  hw  been 
graduaJly  forcing  its  wa;  into  general  use  since  the  time  in  which 
he  wrote;  and  that,  too,  in  England  as  well  as  in  America.  Thus, 
Mr.  Rush,  in  relating  a  convertution  which  he  had  in  London,  ob- 
serves: "  Lord  Harrowby  spoke  of  words  that  had  obtained  a  sanc- 
tion in  the  United  States,  in  the  condemnation  of  which  he  could 
not  join;  as,  for  example,  lengthy,  which  imported,  he  said,  what 
was  tedious  as  well  as  long,  —  an  idea  tliat  no  other  English  word 
seemed  to  convey  as  well."  —  Raidence  in  London,  p.  294. 

We  have  given  back  to  England  the  excellent  adjective  lengthy, 
formed  honestly  like  earthy,  drouthy,  and  others,  thus  enabling  their 
joumaliatA  to  characterize  our  President's  mesii^ies  by  a  word  civilly 
compromising  between  long  and  tedions,  so  as  not  to  endanger  the 
peace  of  the  two  countriea  by  wounding  our  national  sensitiveness  to 
British  criticism.  —  Loutell,  Int.  to  Biglow  Papen. 

A  writer  in  the  "  Boston  Daily  Advertiser,"  under  the  signature 
of  "W.  X.,"  says  that  he  has  met  with  tbe  word  lengthy  in  the 
"  London  Times,"  the  "  Liverpool  Chronicle,"  "  Blackwood's  Mag- 
azine," the  "  Saturday  Magazine,"  the  "  British  Critic,"  "  Qnar- 
terly  Review,"  "  Monthly  Review,"  "  Eclectic  Review,"  "West- 
minster and  Foreign  Quarterly  Reviews,"  in  the  writings  of  Dr. 
Dibdin,  Bishop  Jebb,  Lord  Byron,  Coleridge,  &c.  Granl^,  an 
English  author,  uses  the  word  lengthinets,  which  is  a  regularly 
formed  noun  from  lengthy.  Campbell  uses  the  adverb  lengthily. 
In  his  "  Letters  from  the  South,"  he  says:  — 

I  could  ditcoaiM  ImgtkSn  on  tlie  Dunea  of  Jngurths,  Jab«,  Syphsx,  &c 
And  again :  — 

The  hair  of  ths  head  is  bonnd  lenythily  behind. 

Here  follow  a  few  examples  from  English  and  American  vmters, 
out  of  the  many  that  present  themselves:-- 
Horrmy  h**  Mnt,  or  will  Miid,*daublsci>py  of  the 
Um  but  one  Kime  Itngtiif  addllloni ;  pnf  accept  them 
Lord  flyros't  Letter  to  Or.  Ciori*.  Dm.  13, 1818. 

AH  tbl>  txeilement  wu  crenled  b/  two  Ingthif  paragrapha  In  the  Timea.  — 
l«mde»  AlktMnm,  July  13, 18U,  p.  667. 

Thif  DUD  bad  timelv  warning  from  his  God 

To  build  t.  >puJDu>  'ark  of  Gopher-wood ; 

He,  moved  thmitgh  fear  ud  Taith,  the  atrnctim  Ran, 

Which  coat  the  arduous  task  of  aix  Kan  years. 

WhUe  Noah  ihna  employed  this  Ungtiy  space,  &G. 

Ifoah'i  Flood .-  a  Fetn  bf  Jm.  VaU,  Iftv  Limdou,  1796. 


dulmere'i  "  Political  Annali,"  ia  fretting  oE  South  Cwnlioa,  1>  b j  no  mpui* 

H  Itn^Ay  OB  Mr.  Hewitl'i  HiBloiy.  —  Droflm'i  SmA  Conrfixn. 

Idii]  not  mean  to  have  been  go /fn^lAy  wbeo  I  began.  — /^erwn'a  Wrilmfft. 

I  Tni^i  ichpthfr  Mr,  Siblhorpe  has  mentioned,  in  an;  of  hb  namerooi  vid 
Itnglhy  cplntlei,  thin  tircuuiitance.  —  Mn.  Cinctri'i  Porta  Lift. 

Lengtliily.  In  n  length;  manner.  Webster  credits  thu  word  to 
Jefferson. 

In  the  report  of  a  convention  of  "  SpirituaJists  "  at  Farmington, 
Michigan,  it  is  said  that — 

Mr.  Simmont  (nllowed,  addrusing  the  omrenlion  quite  Ungtiitf.  —  SpiriUuit 
TtUgroph. 

Ztet'dowTi.     A  deacent;  fall;  diminution  in  price,  &c. 

Within  fbe  la^l  few  davf,  (here  baa  b«n  ■  abodEing /tf-dnni  •mong' Uie  hncin 
[slocksJ.-JV.  r.  Btraid. 
Let  hei  rip,  "  Ul  her  taenr."     The  expnwsion  most  likely  h&d  ila  ori- 
^D  in  tieamhoaling. 

Don'l  fi™,  Mvs  ,tw.  ii  ai.i'i  ni>  u.f , 

That  '■  Deacon  I'eirg'n  Uiiie  wti'-gooae ; 

Soys  hre\,  "  I  don't  carr  ■  lenl. 

I  've  gigliled,  au'  I  '11  Ul  htr  <t:inl.  —  Lowtll,  Biglow  Paptrt. 

To  let  on.  To  mention;  to  disclose;  to  betray  a  knowledge  or  eon- 
Bciousness  of  any  thing.  "  He  never  let  on,"  i.  e.  he  never  told  me. 
This  eipression  ia  often  heard  among  the  illiterate,  and  is  not  con- 
fined to  any  purticular  section  of  the  United  States.  It  is  also  used 
in  the  north  of  England  and  in  Scotland. 


TIs  like  I  ro«?,-  but  ht  nt  on  what 
Twecn  f  ou  and  me,  elae  fear  a  kittle 

■  paat 
The  Gtnlii  Skgiitrd. 

ftel  ha-i.—  .U-ij,>rjJne$->  CuurUhip, 

wBiil  to  III  on,  tor  fear 
.84. 

To  let  out.     To  begin  a  stoiy  or  narrative.     A  Western  ezpreuioQ. 

Tom  aquarcd  himoelf  tor  a  VOTH,  wet  hia  lip*  with  a  little  com  jnlcc^  took  m. 
amall  etrip  of  Miaiiouri  weed,  and  Itl  <mt.  —  Roib,  Stpiatttr  lAft. 

To  lot  slid«.     To  let  go  i  aa,  "  That  fish  you  have  hooked  ia  not  fit  tfr--^ 

eat;  iel  him  tlhle." 

During  a  debate  in  Congress,  General  Banks  said,  "  Let  the  Unio^^ 
slide,"  a  sentiment  tor  which  he  was  reproached.    Mr.  Lowell  giYi?-___ 

many  examples  of  the  early  use  of  the  expression.     He  finds  '■  li ■ 

the  world  slide  "  in  Heywood's  "  Edward  IV. ; "  and  in  Beaiunoi ai 

and  Fletcher's  "Wit  without  Money  "  Yolentjne  says, — 
Will  y. 


Wa  alflo  find  in  Gower  very  early  Butborit;  for  Um  lame: — 

The  highs  crulor  of  (hingeii, 
Whicb  is  the  king  at  all  liiti«««, 
Full  miay  vonder  vorldcs  chauuea 
IM  tUfs  under  bia  auSenunca. 

Ctm/eaio  Amanti,  ltd.  Fa^i),  Vol.  IH.  p.  M. 
Id  bad  plac«a,  70D  may  tailCD  >  ropo  to  the  axle  of  Ibe  wa^nn,  and,  paniDg  tha 
end  Tonod  a  tree,  foa  may  let  bertfiife.  —  F,  MBrrt/at,  Cali/omia. 

In  a  debate  in  CongreM  on  a,  bill  providing  for  the  establisbment 
of  an  overland  mail  to  California,  the  amiual  cost  of  which  was  esti- 
mated at  half  a  million  of  dollais,  Mr.  Iverson  said:  — 

If  California  waa  going  to  coat  tha  Union  >o  mucb,  it  iroald  be  batter  to  ttt 
Calitomia  ilidc. 


"  Come,  Bo\y  let  >  have  a  gamp  of  poker/' 

■'  Oh,  let  the  poker  ilidr.  Judge,"  replied  Sol ;  "  tome  other  tjioe  when  I  want 
aaUke,  I'UmakeacaU.'--.J5lray  Yankte  m  Ttxat,  p.  Ut. 

iMt-ap.  A  lec-up  is  a  release;  a  relief,  as  when  a  stringency  in  the 
money-market  disappears.    An  expression  borrowed  from  pngilisU. 

There  waa  no  ((t-ap  io  the  alock  market  to-day,  and  tbe  diflereDcea  paid  on 
the  maturing  coDtraeta  were  very  large.  —  Jf,  F.  TViiane. 

Wherever  the  slave-traders  reiott,  the  oame  of  our  New  York  Harahal  ia 
heartily  cnraed.    He  baa  been  threatened,  and  larited  to  name  tha  terma  npon 
which  he  would  let  up  Iheae  people.     Hia  teitne  are  a  aliort  ihrift  and  a  long 
rope.  ~f.  r.  Tnbuite,  Oct.  18,  1861. 
To  lot  ap  is  to  release ;  to  let  go. 

Levee.  1.  (Fr.  levie.')  An  embankment  on  the  side  of  a  river,  to 
confine  it  within  its  natural  channel.  The  lower  part  of  Louisiana, 
which  has  been  formed  by  encroachments  npon  the  sea,  is  subject 
to  be  inundated  by  the  Miflaissippi  and  its  various  branches,  for  a 
distance  of  more  than  three  hundred  miles.  In  order  to  protect  the 
rich  lands  on  these  rivers,  mounds  are  thrown  up,  of  clay,  cypress- 
logs,  and  green  turf,  sometimes  to  the  height  of  fifteen  feet,  with  a 
breadth  of  thirty  feet  at  the  base.  These,  in  the  language  of  that 
part  of  the  country,  are  called  leveet.  They  extend  for  hundreds  of 
miles;  and,  when  the  rivers  are  full,  cultivated  fields,  covered  with 
rich  cTO{)g  and  studded  with  villages,  are  seen  lying  far  below  the 
river  courses.  — Encyclopedia  Americana. 

Tbe  great  feature  of  Now  Orleana  ia  the  £,»«.  Extending  for  about  five 
miles  in  length,  and  an  average  of  two  hnndred  feet  ia  width,  on  (he  west  bank 
of  thia  river,  whicb  here  runi  Io  the  north-eaat,  it  ia  made  the  great  depot,  not 
only  for  tha  prodncta  of  the  vast  country  bordering  on  Ibe  Uiaiiaaippi  and  It* 
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iMvigibIc  tributaries,  bat  >lao  of  cvctt  foreign  port,  bj'  meui<i  of  aboat  Ave  hnn- 
dred  attimbnilg  nn  Iha  ons  hind,  ind  iTerr  variety  of  aea-cnft  on  (he  other 
which  are  at  all  timea  to  be  aeen  in  great  numhen  along  the  entire  length,  dig- 
charging  and  reviving  their  cargoea.  —  Cor.  u/ H.  7.  Tribuni. 

2.  (Ft,  Uner.)  The  time  of  rising ;  the  concourse  of  persons  who 
▼Uit  a  prince  or  great  personage  in  the  morning.  —  Johninm. 

their  bread  every  morning  al  (he  chamber  doora  of  great  men.  —  AJdiMim,  Bpnt- 
lalor.  No.  UT. 

ThiB  word  has  be«n  cnrioiulj  perverted  by  us  from  its  original 
signification,  80  as  to  mean  an  ei-enin^  (!)  pitrt^or  asserobtj  at  the 
house  of  a  great  or  wealthy  person;  as,  "  the  President's  Ucee." 
Love«li)g.     Constructing  levees  on  a  river's  bank. 

If  we  cannot  protect  ourtelvet  from  oTerflow,  tbeie  laoda  will  be  almoM  vorth- 
1e»>,  and  the  alavea  on  them  rnunt  And  a  tillable  toil  In  the  Weal,  oar  hill  landa 
being  now  fully  occupied.  How  ate  we  to  be  proleded'/  By  ttrttmg.  —  Dt 
Boa-iStritir,  Oct.,  18i8 

iMvel.     ■>  Your  head 's  level ; "  t.  e.,  your  judgment  is  good. 
ZmtsI  Beat.    To  do  one's  "  lerel  be»t "  is  to  do  his  utmost  possible, 
to  go  to  the  full  extent  of  his  abihty. 

How  cornea  it  that  the  friends  of  F.  A.  Marcy  did  their  Itnl  btit  in  their  ward* 
to  secure  Ibe  defeat  of  Mr.  Francy  V  -  Unrt/ord  Cirurant,  Oct.  i,  1868, 

LoTOT  Wood.  A  name  given  t«  the  Oifrya  Virginica  [Carpinvs  fotrya, 
Lara.),  iron-wood  or  hop-hornbeam,  in  some  parts  of  New  England. 
Michaux,  N.  Am.  S>,lia  (ed.  1859).  III.  p.  28. 

Iievy.  Elevenpence.  In  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  and 
Virginia,  the  Spanish  real,  or  eighth  part  of  a  dollar,  or  twelve  and 
a  half  cents.  Sometimes  called  an  elerenpenny  hit.  See  Federal 
Currency  and  Bil. 

ZJbMtjr  Gap.  A  peaked  cap  placed  on  the  head  of  the  goddess  of 
Liberty  or  on  liberty  poles.  The  pileuf,  a  halt-e^-shaped  cap, 
became  the  badge  of  liberty,  because  it  was  given  to  a  Roman  slave 
at  his  manumission,  and  was  not  permitted  to  be  worn  except  by 
freedraen,  Livy  (24.  32)  has  the  phrase  "»«jro«  ad  pileum  rocare," 
"to  summon  slaves  to  freedom."  i.  e.  to  call  them  to  asaume  the 
cap.  The  piteui  was  borne  aloft  on  a  staff  or  pike,  as  a  banner  or 
standard,  by  commanders  who  sought  the  aid  of  the  slaves  by  the 
promise  of  freedom.     Hence  the  liberty  j)o/«  and  cap. 

Tea,  France  is  free!  O  glorious  France,  that  hai  burst  out  sr>;  Into  anirtnal 
wund  and  imoke;  and  attained  — the  Phrygian  Cap  of  Librrly  1  —  Carlflti 
French  Revol,  B.  viii.  ch.  11. 

Uberty  Pole.  A  tall  pole,  sometimes  constructed  of  several  pieces  of 
timber  like  a  ship's  mast,  and  surmounted  by  a  "  liber^  cap." 
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Maaj  of  these  poles  ftra  erected  in  different  parts  of  American 

Uok  or  Bait  Uok.  A  sslt  spring  is  cslled  s  lick,  from  the  earth  nbout 
it  being  furrowed  out  in  a  most  curions  manner  bj  the  boffalo  and 
deer,  which  lict  the  earth  on  account  of  the  saline  particles  with 
which  it  is  impregnated.  —  Imlay's  Topogr.  Deicrtption  nf  ike  JVal- 
em  Territory. 

A   lid  does  not  neceaaarily  imply  the  presence  of  a  spring:  the 
decomposition  of  sulphurete  by  atmospheric  agenoy  often  makes  a 
"  lick  "  on  the  face  of  a  rocky  cliff. 
Uolu.     Strokes ;  aod  hence  efforts,  exertions.   ".To  put  in  big  licks  " 
is  to  make  great  exertions,  to  work  hard. 

MoHy  war  lh<  roo*t  CDtlcin',  gitiard-ticklin',  hcut-dinlrcuiD'  feline  rnilnr 
that  ever  midc  ■  tellir  get  owdwiDua ;  and  I  Ked  Tom  Seller  OTertin'  round 
her,  and  puttin'  in  Ihc  biggeit  kind  a  tida  in  the  w«_v  of  courtio",  —  Tkt  Amtri- 
emu  at  Samt.  Vol.  I.  p.  278. 

At  length  I  vent  lo  mininj;.  put  in  tag  biggta  lieki. 
Went  down  upon  Uie  bouldera  jutt  like  (  thoaaand  bricka. 

Bryavt'i  Cornie  Simgt, 

Uokaty  SpUt.  Very  fast,  headlong;  synonymous  with  the  equally 
elegant  phrase  "full  chisel."  "  He  went  licteti/tplit  down  hill." 
Lictety  cut  and  liekety  Oner  are  also  used. 

Ue.     A  lie  out  of  uikole  cloth  is  an  utter  falsehood. 

In  the  pecnnd  place,  we  an  aathnriied  by  theae  f^nllemen  to  mv  Ihat  the  iitate- 
ment  is  in  ilielf  utterly  faliie,  —  "  o  lie,"  u  one  of  the  commiMioner*  wiihed  Ol 
to  my,  "out  of  wkiAe  dalk.''  —  tf,  Y.  Commercint  Adeertitr. 

To  ll*  arotmd  Looaa.  To  be  out  of  place;  to  lounge,  as  a  loafer. 
A  phrase  curretit  for  many  years. 

Had  I  aoddenly  found  niTself  Isn'n;  roatid  loot  in  an  unexpected  place,  I  could 
nnl  hare  been  mDreaatoniifaed.  —  Tkt  Congrtjatiomiliil,  juot.  from  Rtv.  E.  P. 

TtlMff. 

To  Ila  down.  To  go  to  bed.  In  Tennetwee,  when  a  stranger  is 
asked  if  he  will  retire  for  the  night,  the  question  is,  "  Will  you 
lie  doum  f  " 

Uefa  or  U«vm.     A  corroption  of  lief  or  Here;  as,  "  I  'd  as  lieves  he 

Life  Brerlaeting.    See  Everiatiing. 

Uft.  I.  Used  by  the  farmers  in  some  parts  of  New  England  to  sig- 
nify a  sort  of  gate  without  hinges.  —  Picktring's  Vocabulary.  This 
word  is  also  used  in  some  parte  of  England.  Mr.  Forby  calls  it  "  a 
sort  of  coarse,  rough  gate  of  sawn  wood,  not  hung,  but  driven  into 
28 
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the  ground  by  pointed  eUkei,  like  a  hurdle,  used  for  the  same  pur- 
poses of  subdividing  lands,  stopping  gaps  in  fences,  &c.,  &nd  deriv- 
ing its  n&me  from  the  necessity  of  lifting  it  up  for  the  puqxMe  of 
passing  through.  In  Suffolk,  a  li/t  differs  from  a  gate,  in  having 
tlie  projecting  ends  of  the  back  and  lower  bar  let  into  mortise-holes 
in  the  posts,  into  and  out  of  which  it  atuet  he  lifted. "  —  Xor/olt 
(Untaary. 

3.  A  piece  added  to  raise  a  shoe-heel. 
To  lift  one'fl  Hair,  in  the  figurative  language  of  the  Western  hunters, 
is  to  scalp  him.      See  To  rain  one't  Hair. 

I  uv  tx.  aoca  thit  the  Arspahoti  vers  not  ifUr  atealing  cattle,  but  after 
lifliag  hair,  tai  (old  the  cnrporal  so.  —  IwHan  Stport  for  186S. 
Ug.      A.  central  shank  of  lead,  around  which  one  or  more  fish-hooks 

are  fastened.     New  England. 
IdEht.     Weak.     Said  of  a  drink. 
Light  oat.     To  run  off;  ■'  to  clear  out." 
Light  Bread.     Fermented  bread  of  wheat  Sour;  so  called  to  distinguish 

it  from  com  bread.     South  and  West. 
Ught  Wood,     Pine  wood  as  opposed  to  slower  boming  wood,  not  on 
account  of  the  lightnes,i  of  the  wood,  but  of  the  light  afforded  by  it 
in  burning,  a  matter  of  some  importance  where  candles  ore  not  Co 
be  had. 

Stranger,  It's  quite  klonehiMDrv,  anii  I'll  pat  on  >  fresh  handful  olKghltmiil 
befoTC  I  bcKin.  —  Si.n<v,  Tht  Wl^'nam  awl  Cabin. 

The  Inhsbitantt  pkk  up  knots  of  light  leood,  which  the7  bum  into  tar,  and 
then  eany  It  to  Norfolk  to  »  msrket,  —  Wtilonr  Paptri,  p.  37. 
■'Ciwr,  flyn.und.ndio.1.  Are." 
"M«»na!  de  lii/hl  iiyml  am  don?  pine,  Mh." 

"  Gone  lofl,  then,  la  si!  clinnce  fnr  tire  or  food.  For  who  ever  heard  of  a  DtRge^^ 
that  could  build  s  lire  without  li-/ht  aoodf  -~  The  Amtricaiu  at  Hattt,  Vol.  I       : 

ZJke.     1.  For  an.     As  in  the  phrase,  "  tike  I  do,"  for  as  T  do;  "  likwm. 
I  did."     Common  at  the  West  and  South;  but  never  heard  in  Nev^^ 
England.     Not  peculiar  to  America. 

Esi'h  Indian  carried  a  crcHi  •qunrc  picoi:  nf  whale's  bliihber,  with  ■  hole  ^h- 
Ihe  middle,  through  which  Ih.'v  put  llipir  heiuls,  likr  the  Guachos  do  thniu|^j__ 
their  cloak".  —  DnraiiCi  Jounml  of  a  A'l'luraliit,  ch.  10. 

As  »oon  as  the  po«l .office  waf  open.  I  looked  over  the  miscellanv  (tie  /  alwa- 
do  afore  I  let  anybody  lake  il.  —  .Wujor  Jonti'i  Coarttkip. 

2.  For  11,'  if  or  an  ihovi/h.     Common  at  the  South  and  West. 

The  fever  nagrr  gai  raalcned  to  me.  and  Muck  jest  like  a  Comanche  on  a  n'^kjf. 
Unit:  the  worse  it  jumpi,  the  tiBhterhe  stirks,  h  if  he  wai  ((lued  to  Ibe  nii^tc, 
or  like  he  was  one  of  them  ral*  half-horse  and  half-alligator  fellowi. —  A'c* 
T<irt  ^pinl  of  Ik*  Tmtt,  Wuttnt  TaU. 
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The  old  fiHow  dnnk  of  lh«  bnndv  Wee  he  mi  DMd  to  iL  —  Sntflara 
Bttlcka. 
Uk«  «  Book.    To  know  a  person  or  thing  lite  a  book  means  to  have 
Btndied  him  or  it,  to  know  him  or  it  thoronghly. 

He  Iedsw  tha  woodi  lite  a  bonk,  uid  hod  pA  ■  pntlr  cate  notion  whir  Bill 
StOM  would  bring  vp.—JV.  7.  SpiritoftXtTiaiti,  Waltr%TaU. 

Uke  «U  Btaola,  Like  Sun  Hill.    Indefinite  int«nfiitiveB. 
UkelT,     That  may  be  liked;  that  maj  please;  handsome.     la  the 
United  States,  as  a  colloquial  term,  respectable;  worthy  of  esteem; 
Kuaibl«.  —  Worceiter. 

Mr.  Webster  has  the  following  remarks  on  this  word:  "  This  use 
of  likeli/  [i.  e,  in  the  sense  of  such  as  may  be  liked,  pleasing]  is  not 
obsolete,  nor  is  it  vulgar.  But  the  English  and  their  descendants 
differ  in  the  application.  The  English  apply  the  word  to  external 
appearance,  and  with  them  lite/i/  is  equivalent  to  handtome,  wtU- 
formed ;  as,  a  Uielr/  man,  a  likelt/  horse.  In  America,  the  word  ia 
nsually  applied  to  the  endownientti  of  the  mind,  or  to  pleasing  accom- 
plishments. With  us,  a  liMs  man  is  a  man  of  good  character  and 
talents,  or  of  good  disposition  or  accomplishments,  that  render  him 
pleasing  or  respectable." 

That  the  word,  however,  is  also  used  Here  in  its  English  sense,  is 
erident  from  the  following  quotation :  — 

A  gang  of  KTcnUen  Uitly  ncfp^  men.  owned  in  the  vicinit]'  of  Northampton, 
Tirginia,  made  an  allempC  on  Uondaj  laal  to  escape  to  New  York.  —  Norjblk 
(  Fa.)  fferoU,  Oct.  1,  IBM. 

Uly-Pada.     Leaves  of  the  nat«r-lily. 

Umb.  L^.  This  is  one  of  the  mock-modest  expressions  of  which 
our  people  are  overfond. 

If  we  know  any  thing  of  Engliih  ronvemation  or  kttera,  we  speedily  find  out, 
even  if  atcne  blind,  that  Britioh  m«n  and  women  hare  both  arms  and  legs.  But 
in  Canada  a  atnnger  who  rould  not  see  would  Und  it  difficult  to  diiwover  much 
about  our  tonformation.  He  would  learn  that  both  Mies  had  limbi  of  somerort; 
but  from  any  Information  which  our  language  would  give  be  could  not  tell 
whether  their  iiniAi  were  uKd  to  ttan<(  on  or  hold  hy.  —  Rer.  A.  C.  Ciufcta,  tn 
Canadian  Jmnul,  18S7. 

This  will  do  for  a  provincial  place  like  Canada;  but  the  universal 
Yankee  nation  does  not  restrict  ibi  application  of  the  word  to 
"humans,"  as  appears  from  the  following:  — 

Our  exchange*  bring  ua  the  intelligence  of  the  death  of  Dan  Bice'a  wetl^nown 
hone  "  ExceleioT."  The  poor  brute,  it  would  appear,  fell  from  the  Main  which 
he  used  to  ascend  in  (he  ring,  and,  fracturing  his  Umb,  his  death  was  rendered 
neceiaary.  — ifUAary  CAroni'fJr,  June,  ISM. 
CUmlta.  The  extent  of  the  liberties  of  a  prison.  —  Webtler.  Called 
also  Jail  liberiUi. 
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Uatmj.    Weak;  flexible.     New  England.  —  WOtler.    Linqi. 

UdooIh  Skins.     Fractional  currency.     Sonth  Carolina. 

Une.    The  route  of  a  Btage-coacb,  railroad,  packet,  or  steamer. 

To  line.  1.  To  Aih  with  a  line.  So  lo  seine,  i.  e.  to  fish  with  m  Mine. 
I  have  never  seen  these  words  used  except  bj  Dr.  J.  V.  C.  Smith, 
ia  his '*  History  of  the  Fishes  of  MassachusettB;"  and  for  so  inter- , 
esting  a  book  the  Doctor  is  well  eutitled  to  the  privil^e  of  coining 
a  phrase  or  two. 

Ths  iqueteagne  is  taken  both  by  Umng tnd itini*Si  ■■xl  becuiu  it  makMniFli 
hebia  CKtrlian  and  naiatance  in  bf  ing  drawn  in  bj  a  hook  it  baa  ncelved  tha 
■ppalUtion  of  fradiFM.~FiMli„o/MaaadauttU. 

2.  To  read  line  by  line  (or  a  couplet  or  verse)  of  a  hjmn.     A 
custom  in  v<^e  in  old  times  in  New  England. 
To  line  Bess  is  to  track  wild  bees  to  their  hotnea  in  the  woods.    One 
who  follows  this  occupation  is  called  a  bee-hunter. 

At  killing  Bvery  irild  animal  of  <h«  wooda  or  prairits,  at  flabfng.  or  at  Kauay 
ittt,  tha  beathunlen  ackDowledgsd  hia  auprenucj.  — KmdaB. 

I  've  hcar'n  ull  of  auch  doin's,  but  never  aee'd  a  btt  Until  in  all  m*  life,  and 
have  a  deap'rale  fancy  for  lamin'  of  all  aorta,  from  'rilhmalic  to  preachin'.  — 
Cooptr,  Tkt  Oat  Optaingt. 

Uner.  The  ships  belonging  to  the  regular  lines  of  London,  Liverpool, 
or  Havre  packets  are  called  liner$,  to  distinguish  them  from  transient 
ships  sailing  to  the  same  ports. 

Udm.  The  reins,  or  that  part  of  the  bridle  which  extends  from  the 
horse's  head  to  the  hands  of  the  driver  or  coachman.     See  Ribbotu. 

Ungnlster.  (Pron.  lintuler.')  A  seaman's  termfor  an  interpreter;  % 
linguist.     Also,  in  New  England,  applied  to  a  talkative  person. 

It  la  a  damnable  thinf;  for  a  voungoier,  up  bete,  lo  talk  French,  If  it  war*  im 
tba  Atlantic  now,  where  a  aeafarinjt  man  haa  occaaion  anmetimea  lo  convena 
with  a  pilot  or  a  linguiilir  in  thai  language,  I  ahoutd  not  ttainli  *a  mnch  of  it-  — 
CoQKr,  The  PaO^aJtr,  p.  319. 

Unter.  A  place  or  thing  for  feeding  cattle.  Cow  or  ox  manger. 
Massachusetts. 

Liquor.  Many  and  verysingular  names  have  been  given  to  the  various 
compounds  or  mixtures  of  spirituous  liquors  aud  wines  served  up  in 
fashionable  bar-rooms  in  the  United  States.  The  following  list  is 
taken  from  two  sources,  one  of  them  an  advertisement,  the  other  « 
book  on  mixed  li<]uors.     A  very  few  of  them  are  English. 

Afent.  Bald  Pac*.  Brandr  Flip. 

■Alfand'AIt  Blackjack.  „      Smaah. 

Applejack.  Btand;  CbampareUa.  „     BtralghL 

„    loddjr.  „     Fix.  „     Toddj. 


Liq 


Bog  Jolos. 
Com  JdJm. 
Cblng  ChlDf . 

atnneUk  Jus. 

CoBBLim,  111. :  — 

Amck. 


Cwp^ 

V«nlll«. 

Bennth  Bagimn 

Fruwy. 

Bt  Ohwlea. 

Otai. 

Whtakej- 

Hlied. 

Eop«, 

P«M!h. 

8«.t»Crn.Sour, 

Rns  Apple. 

Smrjent, 

Mint. 

Bli«n7  ud  Egg. 

B«<hor«. 

BltUn. 

Sbandj  Oaff. 

WlWuy. 

lOU. 

BllT«  Top. 

JewBtt'i  Fmoy. 

SU»I  Flip. 

KnlclurbockiT. 

Snap  Neck. 

MmA. 

Snuher. 

Kwnl  SOHIOD. 

Split  Ticket 

Na  Plut  Olt™. 

Bttgge''  Jolce. 

PlMTop. 

Swllcfael  Flip. 

PorWtw. 

Tangle  h^. 

PhlBgl.  CQttW. 

TfpuidTj. 

Port- Wine  Sangitna. 

Ne«M. 

Toddy. 

Polk  and  Dallu. 

Tog. 

POOHI  Cf*. 

Tom  and  Jerrj. 

Amok. 

VoxPopull. 

Oin. 

Clant. 

VirglntaPMOr. 

Br.nd,. 

WUikey  Flip. 

Epkinra'i. 

..        Toddj. 

Ice.1. 

..        Jolep. 

Milk. 

„        PlI. 

PlgmdWUrtta. 

Ponoh. 

I   Flip. 


In  "  Harper's  Kl^axine  "  for  December,  1876,  Mr.  Charles  Nord- 
boff  gives  a  list  of  California  drinka,  together  with  a  "  Toddy  Time- 
Table  "  showiug  the  hours  when  one  in  the  habit  of  drinking  should 
take  his  drams.  Mr.  N.  says  he  "  transcribed  it  from  a  neat,  gilt- 
edge  card,  for  the  warning  and  instruction  of  Eastern  topers." 
Toddg  Timt-TiMt. 
SA.  U.    EyeHipeDer.  IS      H.    Aale-LitDch. 

7  „         App«ti»T.  1  P.  H.    Betller. 

8  „        CAgnttr.  a    „        A  U  Smjthe. 
t     „         Big  Repoier.  8     „         Cobbler. 

10     „         BeCmhsr.  i     „         Social  Drink. 

B    „        InvigoiBtor. 


LIQ 


a  R  H.    Solid  Smight. 
T    „        Cbil-Chit 
8     „         Fbocj-  Smile. 

1!  P.  M. 


10 


Night  C.p. 

Richmond,  Va.,  hu  determined  to  drink  ilHlf  out  of  debt.  In  ordsr  to  lecoB- 
pKsh  this,  it  ia  nKeusTy  Co  t«x  the  reuil  dtalera,  >nd  to  levy  i  toll  upon  ever; 
■wig  thit  the  *rid  Virginimn  lakei  lo  drire  (ho  Ihint  out  of  hi*  conMllution  and 
by-lawn.  Theu  are  pumeniua,  and  are  thire  reduced  to  a  ijitcm.  At  tarij 
mord.  tbe  typical  Kkhmotid  man  lakci  an  '' eye-optDcr."  then  —  aa  it  It  mms. 
liRiea  a  litlle  malarial  doon  there  —  ha  takes  an  "  anli-fog-matic,"  then  be  lake* 
his  regular  "  Intlera,''  and  so  on  during  the  day  until  the  "  aettlen  "  and  the 
'  QJKlitcap  "  of  midnight.  The  ruling  tariff  in  Richmond  for  mix*d  bi 
straight'' 


fifteen  cc 


The  material  taken 


—  BaUimort  GaitlU. 

Toung  Jonathan,  in  liquorio'  taates, 

Hai  long  dropped  beer  and  mock*d  alt, 
For  julefi,  riierry-cobbler, 

Gin-eling  and  brandy-cocktail ; 

Eye-briglitener  and  leg-ungltr 


end  "at"  barefiioUd  " 


AndM 


To  each  'c 


lot  o 


B  bar-rc 


IniaqDC 


sugary  aid  to  mak 
ie  acid  imack  to  x 
tch  drinli  need*  Xi 


[£on£M]  PumA/ot  July  96, 1833. 


Intoxicated,  drunk, 
or  To  liquor  up.     To  take  ! 


dr&m;  or,  oa  wa  more  fr^»- 


To  Uqi 

quently  eaj,  to  take  a  drink. 

lie  wa*  tbe  first  lo  break  silence,  and,  jumping  up,  aaked  all  Co  liqittr  be[(»~V 
going  to  bed.  —  PorltrU  Tola  o/llie  Soutk-wal.  p.  81. 

"The  child  must  be  named  Margaret,"    "No!  Uary,"  replied  th«  father,  >'  ' 

honor  of  my  ealerined  wife.     Detidte,  that '»  a  Bible  nHme,  and  we  can't  li;i^^>' 
tip  on  Margaret. ' '  —  Marj/artt,  p.  88. 

"I'lldrink  with  you,  and  you  drink  with  mei  an' then  we'll  call  It  aqiiaia —     " 

"Agreed!  "  Miyn  1,  "  an'  we  lictertd  round  twiale;  an'  Jo  and  I  ahook  ban  -^ 
an'  aqoared  off  all  old  accounta."  — Tniifi  i/^nxn'oia  ffamor.  Vol.  II.  p.  Tt 

'■  Ligitor  up,  gentlemen."  We  bowed.  "  1*1  me  introduce  you  to  aome  of  ^tfi" 
moat  highly  eateemed  uf  our  citizena."  We  bnwcd  again.  "  Now  then,  Uiat^T,'' 
turning  to  the  man  at  t lie  bar,  "drinka  round  and  cobblera  at  thaL"  — ffoh-^  i» 
Canada  an<i  Uie  Jfurlh-tccHim  Slalti,  A/n.'J.*«->uf  j  ifas-,  Sept.,  185B. 

Come  in  here  la  the  hotel  and  let 's  liquor,  (or  I  am  nation  dry.  I  bare  lac  af 
10  mucbiCaam,  that  the  bilerwanta  repleniabin'.  — SamSUet,  Witi  Sawt,^.  M. 
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To  Hit    To  make  a  bed  or  raised  terrace.    Southern. 

U«t«r.  One  who  mabes  a  list  or  roll.  —  Webster.  This  word  U  used 
in  Connecticat,  and  is  applied  to  those  who  make  out  lists  or  retnruB 
of  cattle  or  other  property.     I  have  never  heard  the  word  used  elee- 

TilT^lne  Making  beds;  interchanging  beds  and  alleys  in  cotton 
culture. 

Tb«  next  atcp  is  the  lilting,  Aom  with  the  hoe,  and  makiDg  (he  bed  vhen  Iht 
■llevs  wen  at  the  pravioiu  raiting  of  tb«  cra|>,  and  Ibe  alleya  beinf;  niida  irhera 
the  beds  wen  before.  —  JV.  T.  Tribtmt,  VnUtd  Stala  Gvnmmtai  Rtport  fnm 
Sank  Canliaa,  Feb.,  1S61. 
Little  Bad  of  th«  Horn.     "  To  come  out  at  the  little  eml  of  the  horn,"  ^Hij 
is  said  when  a  ridiculously  small  effect  baa  been  produced  after  ff^ii 
great  effort  aiid  much  boasting,  and  when  a  person  or  thing  makes  .        , 

•'•"""■  -^cllll 

LiT«  forever.     Tlie  name  of  a  fanatical  sect  in  Kentucky  whose  prin-'    .  J 

cipal  article  of  faith  was  that  those  who  had  "faith  "  would  never  vf    .al 
die.     Whenever  a  member  died,  the  answer  to  this  very  striking  ,j(_»j4J- 
argumenfum  ad  hominem  was  that  he  had  not  the  "faith."     The 
number,  never  very  large,  was  reduced  in  1650  to  two,  and  one  of 
these  had  left  the  sect,  leaving  but  one  "  liae  forever." 

Liva  Horae.  In  printers'  parlance,  work  done  over  and  above  that 
included  in  the  week's  bill.     See  Dead  linrte.   • 

Uvlng-Room.  The  sitting  or  common  family  room.  In  New  Eng- 
land called  the  keeping-room,  which  see. 

The  cabin  wta  fumiihed  with  two  entrance  doom.  I  rapped  at  one,  and  in  a 
mnment  it  opened,  and  Joe  lubered  me  iDto  the  Ktang-Toom.  —  GSmore,  J/jr 
Southern  FriiwU,  p.  14S. 

To  live  ont.    To  be  out  at  service ;  to  be  a  servant.     New  England. 

She  eame  lo  thia  city,  and  lived  out  aa  a  conk.  —  N.  Y.  Tribune. 

ZJono.  (Spanish.)  The  plains  or  prairies  of  Texas,  New  Mexico, 
and  other  States  and  Territories  bordering  on  Mexico,  are  so  called 
by  the  people  residing  there. 

Zm.  a  term  of  recent  origin,  applied  to  an  Indian,  from  the  well- 
known  lines  of  Pope's  "  Essay  on  Man." 

Im,  the  poor  Indian !  whoae  unlutored  mind 
Seei  God  in  cJouda,  or  hears  bim  in  the  wind. 
To  load.      To  load  one't  lelf  tcith  tioct  is  to  buy  heavily.     A  Wall 

Street  phrase.  —  Medbtry. 
Loafer.     A  vagabond;  an   idle   lounger.     This   peculiarly  American 
word  came  to  the  United  States  probably  from  Mexico  or  Texaa, 
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and  has  been  grodually  growing  into  extensive  use  during  tiie  last 
t^irt;  years.  It  is  tlie  Span,  galh/ero,  gallo/o,  and  was  applied  in 
the  first  place  to  the  vagrants  of  our  large  towns,  in  whii^h  sense  it 
is  equivalent  to  the  lazzarone  of  Naples  or  the  Upero  of  Mexico.  It 
is  DOW,  however,  frequently  applied  in  conversation  and  in  the 
newspapers  to  idlers  iji  general,  and  seems  to  have  lost  scmiewhat  of 
its  original  vulgarity.  The  Philadelphia  "  Vade  Mecum  "  haa  the 
following  remarks  upon  it:  — 

"  This  is  a  new  word,  and,  as  yet,  being  but  a  colt  or  a  chrysalis, 
is  regarded  as  a  slang  epithet.  It  is,  however,  a  good  word,  one 
much  needed  io  the  language,  and  will,  in  time,  establish  itself  in 
the  most  refined  dictionaries.  It  will  mount  iuto  good  society,  u)d 
be  uttered  by  aristocratic  lips;  for  it  is  the  only  word  designating 
Uie  most  important  sjieciesof  the  genus  idler,  — the  most  important, 
because  the  most  annoying  branch  of  that  family. 

"  The  loafer  is  not  exclusively,  as  some  suppose  him,  a  ragged 
atep-and-corner  lounger,  who  sleeps  in  the  sun,  and  '  hooks '  sugar 
OD  the  wharf.  On  the  contrary,  the  propensity  to  loaf  is  confined 
to  no  rank  in  life;  all  conditions  are,  more  or  less,  troubled  with  it. 
Like  squinting,  the  king  and  the  beggar  may  be  e<)ually  afflicted 
with  the  imperfection.  There  I>e  your  well-dressed,  nioneyed  ioo/er, 
as  well  as  your  /oq/er  who  is  nightly  taken  by  the  watch. 

"  He  is  that  kind  of  a  man,  who,  having  nothing  to  do.  or  being 
DuwilUng  to  do  any  thing,  cannot  keep  bis  tediouHuess  to  himself, 
and  therefore  bestows  it  all  ujk>ii  others,  not  when  they  are  at  leisure 
for  conversational  recreation,  but  when  business  presses,  and  they 
would  took  black  upon  the  intrusion  of  a  sweetheart  or  a  three-day 
wife.  He  is  the  drag-chaiu  upon  industry,  and  yet  so  [ar  different 
from  the  drag-chain  that  he  hitches  to  the  wheel  when  the  pull  is 
Up  hill.  Loving  the  excitement  of  busy  scenes,  yet  too  laty  to  be 
an  actor  in  them,  where  men  are  busiest,  there  too  is  to  be  found 
the  pure,  unadulterated  loafer,  sprawling  about  as  the  hound  sprawls 
before  the  fire  in  everyltody's  way,  and  tripping  up  everybody's 
heels.  In  the  store,  he  sits  upon  the  counter,  swinging  his  useless 
legs,  and  gaping  vacantly  at  the  movements  around  him.  In  the 
office,  he  effectually  checks  necessary  cociversation  among  those  who 
do  not  wish  their  business  bruited  to  the  world,  turns  over  papers 
which  he  has  no  right  to  touch,  and  squints  at  contents  which  be 
has  no  right  to  know.  In  the  counting-house,  he  perches  on  a  stool, 
interrupts  difficult  calculations  with  chat  as  idle  as  himself,  follows 
the  bustling  clerk  to  the  storahonse,  pouches  the  geuoine  Hftrana, 
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qnaSa  necter  from  proof-glasses,   and  makes  himself  free  gf  the 
good  things  which  belong  to  others." 

The  origin  of  this  word  is  altogether  uncertain.  Two  etymologies 
haT«  been  suggested  (or  it;  namely,  the  German  laufer,  a  runner 
(cotnp.  the  Dutch  leegloaper  and  landlonper,  a  vagrant);  and  the 
Spanish  gallofero,  abbreviated  ifall/i/o,  an  idle,  lazj  vagabond 
(whence  the  Italian  gagloffii),  a  wandering  mendicant,  a  vagabond. 
The  Span,  gailo/a  means  what  was  given  to  the  galhferof,  alms, 
vegetables,  and  what  characterized  this  people  as  a  lazy,  wandering 
set.  A  writer  in  "  Notes  and  Quei'ies  "  tells  the  following  story  of 
its  origin,  which  certainly,  li  non  e  vera,  i  bea  Ironalo:  — 

Ad  otd  Dutch  nun  Mttled  it  New  York,  and  icquired  scomidenible  fortune.  H« 
had  an  only  dao^lEr,  sad  ■  Toung  American  tell  in  love  with  her  or  her  dollsra, 
or  both.  The  old  fuher  torbida  him  hi>  hnune,  but  (be  daughter  encounged 
him.  Wbeneier  tbe  old  menhint  u»  (he  lover  ibout  the  premiiea,  he  UMd  la 
exclaim  la  bit  daughter,  "There  is  that  'lofer  '  [Lover]  o[  youni,  the  idle  good- 
fo>DOlhing,"  Sec.;  uid  lu  an  idle  man,  hanging  about,  came  lo  be  called  a 
"foq/b-" 

The  folbwing  illustration  of  the  use  of  the  word  is  now  •>  going 
the  rounds  "  of  the  newspapers:  — 

"Tdd  'n  tloafir, — ■  man  without  a  calling,"  aaids  judge  loapenon  arreefed 
■■a  vagrant.  "I  begyur  pardon,  your  honor,  I  hai-e  a  vocation."  "What  ii 
ic7"     "  I  Bmokeglaasror  eclipses  I  but  just  now  it  is  our  dull  seaaoa." 

Henry  W.  Shaw  thus  describes  the  individual :  — 

The  loq/er  is  a  thing  who  is  villing  lo  be  dcipited  for  tbc  privilegB  of  abnslng 
othtn.  He  oceaiHca  all  gradet  in  aocicty,  From  the  judge  on  the  bench  clear  doim 
to  the  ragged  cnalun  who  leans  against  lamp-poats.  and  flgbls  flies  in  AuguaL 
He  has  no  priile  that  ia  worthy,  and  no  delicacy  that  anybody  ena  hurt.  During 
his  boyhood,  he  hiili  cats  and  robi  birds'  nests.  During  middle  life,  he  t>fgB  all 
the  tobacco  he  uses,  and  drinks  all  the  cheap  whiskey  he  cao  at  somebody  elae'* 
axpense.  —  JotA  B'Mugt't  JlnMOxfof  1877. 

To  lokfar  or  loaf.  To  lounge;  to  idle  away  one's  time.  The  verb 
ia  of  more  recent  origin  than  the  noun. 

Ws  arrived  at  the  town  of  Tincenn  ;  the  auD  being  exceedingly  hot,  we  waited 
tin  evening.  The  Casa  Real  in  this  as  in  other  lawns  of  the  province  was  the 
loaferitig  place  of  the  Indians.  -^Norman't  Yuealan,  p.  BS. 

The  Senate  hie  laa/ed  awiy  the  week  In  very  gentlemanly  atyle.  —  IfeK  Tort 
Commerdnl  Adnrtutr,  Dec.,  184S. 

The  street  [in  Hanglown,  California]  was  crowded  all  day  with  mine™  hajing 
about  from  store  to  store,  making  their  purchaeea  and  asking  each  other  la  drink. 
Sorliwidl'$  Cnfi/bratn,  p.  IIS. 

IiOaferiBhnau.  The  "  New  York  Tribune,"  of  Oct.  9,  1877,  in  notic- 
ing a  new  volume  of  &fr.  Bailey,  of  the  "  Danbury  News,"  entitled 
■>  They  All  Do  It,"  thus  writes:  — 


If  "Hey  All  Da  It"  in  Danburyu  they  it*  npranotcd  to  do  to  IhcM  itoriM, 
that  town  miy  rejoice  in  ■  populition  whicli,  tor  Broteequg  itopMity.  comical  M 

(tale  vulgarity,  and  K^neraJ  loa/triitiiitu  of  nun,  womao,  and  cbild,  haa  nercr 
been  equalled  or  even  iDia);ined. 

To  loan.  To  lend.  This  verb  is  inserted  by  Todd  on  the  authority 
of  Huloet  (155-2)  &nd  Langley  (1064),  and  ooted  "  not  now  in  use." 
It  is,  bowever,  much  used  in  thiscountry,  though  rarely  in  England. 
Worcester. 

The  "  Westminster Reviev,"Bpeakingof  the  "Chronicles of  Wol- 
fert's  Roost  and  Other  Papers,"  lately  published  by  Washington 
Irving,  says:  — 

"He  haetbe  fini«bof  our  best  EngUah  critio;  he  bu  the  eriuabilily  and  gentlf 
burner  of  Addison  and  Goldsmllh.  It  it  very  rarely  that  w*  come  upon  an 
Americanism  1  ho  h  not,  homver,  wholly  guitllees;  he  mafcei  lue  of  tbe  exprea- 
■lon  In  "iuiia  a  few  pounds." 

In  England,  when  one  man  accommodatei  anotlier  with  tbe  lua  of  money  for  a 
time,  he  li'ndu  it.  The  sumiscalleii  a/ona,-  hut  hf  who  provide"  it  i»  aaid  to 
Itnd  or  to  have  Ital.  Her«,  however,  it  ix  liecomin);  u>ual  to  speak  of  havinj[ 
loantd  to  another.  Webster  SByii  that  in  loan  is  rarely  used  in  England,  and  I 
mav  sav  that  I  never  heard  it  there.  What  advantage,  (hen.  does  it  poivess  oTer 
tbe  more  fanjtliar  form  of  Ihe  verb  that  it  should  nupemede  it  here  'j>  Surely,  the 
phrase,  "  money  to  lend,"  in  suiBeienlly  inlelli([ihle.  To  talk  of  Imnmg  money 
would  sug^st  10  an  unsophisticated  Englisliman  Ihe  idea  of  aome  unknown 
procesn  at  [he  mint.  —  Otilde,  in  Cnivtdinn  Journal,  Sept.,  IS&T. 

Iioan-Offioe.  A  public  office  in  which  loans  of  money  are  nej^iated 
for  the  [lublic,  or  in  which  tlie  accounts  of  loans  are  kept  and  the 
interest  paid  to  the  lenders.  —  Webster. 

Loan-Offioei.  A  public  officer  empowered  to  superintend  and  transact 
the  business  of  a  loan  office. —  Web'ler, 

Loavec  and  Fishea.     The  spoils  of  politicians. 

Iiobbered.  Lnbbereil  mitt.  Milk  that  is  curdled.  The  proper  term 
is  loppered,  from  the  Teut.  lah,  Swedish  topa,  to  run  together,  to 
coagulate;  and  is  provincial  in  vurious  parts  of  England. 

Lobby.     The  persons  who  frequent  the  Jubti;  of  a  house  of  legislature. 
The  special  correspondent  of  the  "London  Times,"   in  writing 
from  Washington,  thus  speaks  of  the  Congressional  "  Lobby  "  and 
its  influence:  — 

The  Lobby  of  Washington  hu  of  Isle  yeara  grown  to  be  an  appreciable  influ- 
ence, and  much  indignalion  is  exprf'wd  by  political  purisis  at  ils  existence. 
But  prolialily  there  never  wa*  a  legislalive  body  in  the  world  without  something 
of  Ihe  kind.  In  the  old  Parliament  of  Ireland,  Ihere  were  regular  "  undenakers 
of  the  king's  business,"  who  did  nol  nerensarily  have  seats  among  the  men  they 
Influenced  i  and  Ihe  House  nf  Commons  has  recognized  parliamentary  agents. 
The  business  of  the  American  LiiUy  is  romething  of  Ihe  same  kind,  but  it  baa 
not  yet  obtained  a  tormal  organization.    It  b  at  present  an  outside  pntiore  ex- 


cielMd  hf  »  miKcllkUMUi  crowd  of  penoni,  whosa  infliunn  may  ba  hkUI  or 
pi>]itic«l  or  local,  or  a  combinAtion  of  «nj  of  thoao  flemontA;  Ihey  mre  oflaq 
Ucnu  of  Dtbar  parties,  aimply  remanenited  for  Ihtir  exvrtiomt,  or  they  an  both 
«gcnU  or  principala,  having  thfinukaa  a  larga  joint  share  in  the  unilertaking  at 
iaane.  Many  an  tz-mtmben  of  CongresB,  wbo  have  the  privilege  oF  admiMion 
to  the  lobby. 

To  lobbr-  To  attempt  to  exert  aa  influence  on  the  membprg  of  a 
legislative  body,  by  besieging  them  in  the  lobbies  of  the  house 
where  they  meet.  So  necessary  has  this  business  of  lobbying  now 
become  that,  when  a  petition  is  seat  to  a  legislature,  particularly 
for  an  act  of  incorporation,  it  is  very  common  for  one  or  more 
individuals  to  take  it  in  chai^  for  the  purpose  of  "  lotAyiag  it 
through." 

Then  Is  a  quarrel  in  Philadelphia  about  Hr.  W '■  appointmanta.    Some  ol 

the  Loco-focot  have  come  out  lo  loMy  against  him.  —  ff.  T.  Tribsnt. 

A  committee  baa  gone  to  Albany  to  loUyfor  a  new  bank  charter.  —  yria  Tori 
Couritr  and  Eitjuirtr. 

Ziobbylata.     Lobby  members  and  their  constituency. — N.  Y.  Tribune. 
Ziobby  Member.     A  person  who  frequents  the  lobby  of  a  house  of 

legislation.  —  Worcetler. 
XiObloUT  Bay.     {Gnrdoaia  laiyanlhan.)     \n  elegant  ornamental  tree 

of  the  maritime  parts  of  tbe  Southern  States,  called  also  Holly  Bay. 

Its  bark  is  useful  for  tanning,  but  its  wood  of  but  little  value. 
The  bay^gslta  are  properly  watenxmrsea,  covered  with  a  apongy  earth  mixed 

with  malted  vegetable  fibres;  .  .  .  their  natural  prmluce  is  a  stately  tree  called 

LobtoUs  Ban.  —  Romanti  Nat.  Bit.  of  Florida,  1776.  p.  SO. 
lobloUy   Fino.      (Pinui   taila,   Linn.)     Sometimes   called,    in   the 

Southern   States,    "  Old-field  Pine  ; "   and  in    Southern  Virginia, 

"White  Pine."      Much   used  for    building,  in  lower  Virginia. 

Common  from  Virginia  to  Florida.     See  Michaux'a  N.  A.  Sylva, 

Vol.  III.  p.  123. 

Tha  flab-crows  relumed  to  their  flahing-grounds,  .  .  .  when  they  made  for  Iha 
interior,  often  proceeding  thirty  or  forty  miles,  to  most  together  in  the  trees  of 
the  Loilolly  Pine.  —  AwbilKm,  OrmiHiohgiciJ  Bios-,  Vol.  II.  p.  969. 
Itbbmtat  Cart.     "  To  upset  one's  lobuler-carl "  is  to  knock  him  down. 
The  more  common  expression  now  is  to  up$el  one't  apple-cart. 

Resdr  up  to  lalce  hia  part, 

Hake  his  bones  ache,  and  blubber  smart. 

Ma<A-t  Cal-JIgkt  (K.  Y,  1834),  p.  1(3. 
To  looalixa.     To  prepare  for  publication  local  items. 

An  unfortunateBcribencenllrconsenledtodo  the  localizing  for  the  "t>uhuqaa 
Herald"  duringthe  absence  of  the  regular  city  editor.— JV.  F.  Tiibuw,  Dae.  B, 
18«I. 
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To  locate.  1.  To  place;  to  Bet  in  a  particular  spot  or  poeltion.  — 
Pickering,  Webiter.  This  word  is  comparatively  modem  in  Eng- 
land, and  is  not  found  in  any  of  tlie  dictionaries  previoua  to  Todd's. 
It  is  used  amoDg  us  much  more  frequently  and  in  a  greater  variety 
of  senses  than  in  England. 

Under  (bii  n»r,  Ihc  Uognphgr  of  Johnaon  pained  nwnj  jOTial,  joyma  haun  t 
hare  ht  h*a  located  tome  of  the  lirsliett  trenen,  ind  mmt  briUiint  puuges,  io 
hit  cntettainitig  anscdotn  i>f  tiia  friend  Sitauel  Johntan.  —  Curmbtriainl,  JVeuMtra 

The  AMga-bAk,  Iha  book  of  Ihe  Jd 
riani  locnttd  aroDnd  tbe  gulf  of  th 
ZKctfoonrji.  p.  SI. 

The  irchbitbopa  uid  biitiops  of  England  cin  neither  locUt  and  limit  dioceat* 
la  America,  nor  oidain  biibopi  in  any  part  of  the  dominioni  of  Great  Britain, 
out  of  the  rralm,  hy  anj  biw  of  the  kingdom,  or  any  law  of  the  coloaiea,  or  by 
aoycanonlaw  acknowledged  by  either.  — JoAii..4(iamii,  Lttlrrlo  Dr.  Mont. 

A  number  of  courli  properly  locaftd  wilt  keep  the  busineu  of  any  eoantry  ta 
■uch  condition  aa  but  tew  luita  will  be  tnililuted.  —  Debala  on  Ikt  Judidaiy, 

p.Bi. 

As  we  don't  know  exactly  where  our  own  aouli  ronide,  what  baini  b  Ibei*  to 
pnrsue  such  an  inveitigation  as  (o  our  black  brethren  ?  Hy  private  ojriaion  ia, 
if  ■  nigger  has  one,  it  is  luaileJ  in  hia  head.  —  Snm  Slick,  ffuman  Naturt,  p.  lit. 

So,  too,  a  town,  a  village,  and  «vnu  a  piece  of  ground,  ia  said  to  be 
tocated,  i.  e.  placed,  situated,  in  a  particular  position. 

Baber  refer*  to  Tillageii  fomierlv  ixaltd,  an  at  the  preaenl  day,  on  the  ^ni, 
&c.  —Mn-on-t  Trartit  in  4fyliani,ran,  Vol.  III.  p.  IS3. 

When  Port  Eatington  was  locaUd,  all  these  difficulties  bad  to  be  luSar^  anr 
again.  —  Slote4't  AtHtralia,  Vol.  I.  p.  401. 

A  lot  of  earth  so  singularly  lomttil  as  marks  it  out  by  Providenc*  to  be  Um 
emporium  ol  plenty  and  the  asylum  of  peace.  —  [/..ondon]  Obtrver. 

And  hence  arise  the  following  American  uses  of  the  word:  — 
2.  To  select,  survey,  and  settle  the  bounds  of  a  particular  tract  of 
land,  or  to  designate  a  portion  of  land  by  limits;  as,  to  locate  a  tract 
of  a  hundred  acres  in  a  particular  township.  —  Wthsler. 

In  December,  176S,  Arthur  Lee  presented  a  petition  to  the  king 
in  couucil,  praying:  — 

That  your  Majesty  would  grant  to  his  petitioners,  to  be  fifty  in  nnmber,  I7  Ibe 
name  of  the  Misaissipiii  Company,  2,500,000  acres  of  land,  in  one  or  more  w^ 
veya,  to  be  localed  between  the  thirty-eighth  and  forty-aecond  degree  of  iwilli 
latitude,&c.,  &c.  — yiiiB  Faclt,  Phil.  1781,  p.  68. 

Hietakee  in  txaliHg  land  were  often  very  serious,  —  the  purchaser  finding  oily 
swamp  or  gravel,  when  fae  had  purchased  Ane  farming  land.  —  .Wri.  CloKrfi 
WtUtnt  CUanng: 

This  is  also  coming  into  use  in  the  old  country,  as  will  be  Bom  by 
the  following  example:  — 
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TTio  bank'j  of  thos«>  rivors;  [tin-  Maciniarri.'.  6s:<'.,  in  X<'\v  South  Wales]  are  faat 
filling  with  st'tf  li'int-nts ;  tli<'<«' of  the  liiiut<r,  tli'-  nearest  to  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment. h<in;r.  we  umh'r^tand,  entirrly  located.  —  Edinburyh  Review. 

3.   Applied  to  persons,  it  means:  — 

a.  To  place  in  a  permanent  residence,  to  settle. 

A  lady  from  Maine,  who  has  been  located  on  the  hill  west  of  us  for  a^week  or 
two,  calls  to  sav  she  has  concluded  to  leave  Kansas.  —  Mrs,  Robimon's  Kamat, 
p.  60. 

h.  To  place  in  a  particular  position. 

The  mate,  having  located  himself  opposite  to  me  [at  the  table],  began  to  ex- 
postulate upon  the  mode  of  sea  travelling.  —  GiUiam^  Traveli  in  Mexico, 

c.  Ab  a  technical  term  used  by  the  Methodists,  to  cease  to  be 
itiiierant,  and  settle  permanently  as  a  preacher.  The  word  is 
needed  by  them,  because  they  have  many  itinerant  preachers,  who 
are  not  located, 

Mr.  Parsons,  like  most  heated  and  permanent  pastors  of  a  wooden  country, 
reeetred  almost  nothing  for  his  services.  —  Carlton^  New  Purchase. 

d.  To  take  up  one's  residence  in  a  place,  to  settle. 

Tlie  moet  unhealthy  points  are  in  the  vicinity  of  mill-dams  and  of  marshes, 
near  both  of  which  the  settlers  take  particular  pains  to  loctUe,  —  HoffmafCs  TTm- 
lerMOe  fTcil,  Yd.  I. 

From  the  following  extract,  it  appears  that  the  word  is  used  with 

the  same  latitude  of  signification  in  Canada:  — 

A  man  in  Britain  buys  a  house  or  farm,  and  it  is  said  to  be  m,  or  more  pre- 
cisely nimaUd^  in  such  a  street,  or  district,  or  county.  Here  nobody  or  thing  ii 
idtoated  anywhere,  all  are  located.  Our  farms,  our  houses,  our  congregationSf 
our  constituenciee,  all  are  located.  We  admire  a  mansion  occupying  a  healthy 
or  commanding  site,  and  we  are  told  that  "  the  location  is  good ; "  a  clergyman 
is  eongnitulated  on  his  incumbency,  which  is  styled  a  comfortable  location ;  and 
so  on  oef  infinitum.  To  locate  is  a  purely  technical  term,  belonging  to  land  sur- 
reyors  and  their  profession ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  perceive  any  gain  to  the  lan- 
guage by  its  application  being  extended  beyond  its  original  technical  signifi- 
cance. —  Rev.  A,  C,  OeiMet  in  Canadian  Journal ^  Sept,  1857. 

Location,  n.  That  which  is  located;  a  tract  of  land  designated  in 
place.  —  Webster.  This  application  of  the  word  is  peculiar  to  the 
United  States.     In  civil  engineering,  it  is  applied  to  railroads. 

Xiocative  Calls.  Calls  for  the  purpose  of  location.  Those  calls  are  in 
entries  of  lands,  the  object  of  which  is  to  ascertain  and  identify 
the  land  for  the  purpose  of  location.  References  in  entries  and 
grants  of  land  to  certain  particular  physical  objects  (as  trees, 
streams,  &c.)  which  exactly  describe  the  land  to  be  located.  —  Chief 
Justice  Marshal,  Wheaton's  Reports,  Vol.  II.  p.  206,  211. 

looator.     In  American  land  law,  one  who  locates  land,  or  intends  or 
is  entitled  to  locate.  —  BurrUVs  Law  Dictufnary, 
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lock,  Stock,  uid  B«ml.  The  whole.  A  figurative  expression  bor- 
rowed from  sportsmen,  and  having  reference  toagim;  sometimes 
we  hear  "  horse,  foot,  and  artillery,"  used  in  the  same  sense. 

Look  M  [thia  orTii{^]  all  through  (he  fitce ;  Ukt  it  by  and  larga,  lock,  Mode, 
and  tarrel,  and  it  'a  the  dandy.  —  San  Stidi  m  Sngland,  ch.  IB. 
Looo-Pooo.    1.  A  self- igniting  cigar  or  match.   It  is  remaikable  that 
the  origin  of  this  word  has  never  been  given. 

In  1834,  .loiin  Marck  opened  a  store  in  Park  Row,  Xow  York, 
and  drew  public  attention  to  two  novelties.  One  van  champagne 
wine  drawn  like  »oda  water  from  a  "  fountain  ; "  the  othi^r  was  a 
self-lighting  cigar,  with  a  match  composition  on  the  end.  These 
he  called  "  Loco-foco  "  cigars.  The  mode  of  getting  at  the  name 
is  obvious.  The  word  "loco-motive"  was  then  rather  new  as 
Implied  to  an  engine  on  a  railroad,  and  the  common  notion  was 
that  it  meant  sd/-momng;  hence,  as  theiie  cigars  were  self-firing, 
this  queer  name  was  coined.  So  Mr.  John  Marck  has  the  honor  of 
inventing  the  name.  Ills  patent  for  "  self-igniting  cigars  "  bears 
AaXe  April  IS,  ISUl.  Thia  term  does  not  occur  in  the  notice  of  his 
patent  in  the  "  Journal  of  the  Franklin  Institute,"  but  was  used  iu 
his  advertisements,  and  can  probably  be  fouud  in  the  newspapers 
of  that  day. 

The  term  as  applied  to  a  match  is  therefore  an  Americanism ;  but 
as  no  other  kind  of  match  is  now  known,  as  a  distinct  appell»tiOD, 
it  is  going  out  of  use.  The  very  use  of  these  matches  is  of  Ameri- 
can origin,  and  at  an  early  date  the  manufacture  reached  to  aa 
extent  almost  incredible.  Not  long  after  the  date  of  the  naming 
of  the  party,  one  manufacturer  alone  had  invested  9100,000  in 
making  these  matches  and  boiea. 

2.  The  name  by  which  the  Democratic  party  is  eilensively  distin- 
guished throughout  the  United  States.  Tliis  name  originated  in 
the  year  1835,  when  a  division  arose  in  the  party,  in  consequence 
of  the  nomi[iation  of  Gideon  Lee  as  the  Democratic  candidate  for 
Congress,  hy  the  committee  chosen  for  that  purpose.  Tliis  nomina- 
tion, aa  was  customary,  had  to  be  confirmed  at  a  general  meeting 
of  Demncrata  held  at  Tammany  Hall,  His  friends  anticipated 
opposition,  and  assembled  in  large  numbers  to  support  him.  '■  The 
first  question  which  arose,"  says  Mr.  Hammond,  "and  which 
would  test  the  strength  of  the  parties,  was  the  selection  of  chair- 
man. The  fricndH  of  Mr.  Lee,  whom  we  will  call  Tammany  men, 
supported  Mr.  Varian ;  and  the  anti-monojiolists,  Mr.  Cnrtia.  The 
Tammanies  entered  the  hall  as  soon  ns  the  doors  were  opened,  by 
means  of  back  stairs;  while  at  the  same  tima  the  Equal  Rights 
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putj  ntshed  into  the  long  room  ap  the  front  ataira.  Both  portiM 
were  loud  and  boirterouu;  the  one  declaring  that  Mr.  Varian  waa 
chosen  chairman,  wid  the  other  that  Sir.  Curtis  was  duly  elected 
the  presiding  officer.  A  very  tumultuoiin  and  cocifuiied  scene  en^ 
aned,  during  which  the  gas-lightx,  with  which  the  hall  was  illnini- 
nated,  were  extinguished.  The  Equal  Kighia  party,  either  having 
witnessed  similar  occurrences,  or  having  received  some  intimations 
that  such  would  be  the  corn-He  of  their  opponent'*,  had  provided 
theroselves  with  loeo-foco  matches  and  caudles,  and  the  room  was 
re-lighted  in  a  moment.  The  ■  Courier  and  Enquirer  '  newspaper 
dubbed  the  anti-monopolists,  who  used  the  matches,  with  the  nams 
of  Loea-foco:  which  was  soon  after  given  to  the  Democratic  party, 
and  which  they  hare  since  ret^ned."  —  HammuniVsP<A'Uical  History 
of  New  York,  Vol.  II.  p.  491. 

Xocoat.     A  name  given  in  America  to  several  species  of  Cicada. 

JtaovatrTtvn.  {Rcbinia  pxeudaeacia.)  A  tree  much  cultivated  both 
for  ornament  and  for  its  exceedingly  durable  timber. 

X^dge.  A  term  now  applied  to  a  family  of  Indians  occupying  one 
wigwam.     See  Tepeei. 

IfOg  Cabin.  A  house  such  as  is  constructed  by  the  early  settlers  with 
unhewn  logs,  roughly  notched  together  at  the  comers,  and  the  in- 
terstices fiUed  with  clay.     Also  called  Log  Hut  and  Log  House. 

Irf>S  C«noe.     See  Ditg^ui. 

Logeer.  A  term  applied  to  men  engaged  in  the  forests  in  cutting 
down  trees  and  sawing  them  into  logs  for  market;  a  lumberman. 

The  (o^^cnars  obliged  to  take  gMid  care  al  their  feet  j  one  of  Ihem  often  wean 
three  or  four  pair  of  soekn,  with  ■  pair  of  tnoccasins  over  them,  to  prevent  tlieir 
freezing.  —  Pumam'i  Mag.,  July,  1857. 

iMfgerbead.     A  long  piece  of  iron  clubbed  at  the  end.    A  poker  used 

hot  for  heating  beer,  cider,  &c.     New  England. 
IionerbeBd  Terrapin.     The  large  fresh  and  salt  water  tortoise. 
IiOgKlDg.     The  business  of  felling  trees  and  preparing  timber  for 

transportation. 
One«  man  at  work,  he  emplnyed  hia  leianre  time  <n  the  heav;  and  dangerous 

buiineea  of  logging.  —  Mr*.  Clattn't  Wttltrn  Cltiiringi. 
If  I  liaren't  miued  my  blaie,  it  vae  hereabouts  that  I  wai  prospecting.  ■  .  . 

Dan   Smith  vu  along,   and  ■  umarter  chap  at  logging  never  swung  ax*. — 

narptr'i  Hag.,  March,  1861),  p  440. 
LosKli)B-B«a.     When  the  neighbora  of  a  new  settler  unite  with  their 

oxen  and  horses  to  aid  htm  in  gathering  together  the  logs  and  fallen 
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trees  preparatory  to  burning,  it  is  called  a  logging^e.     Spirituous 
liquors  are  often  served  on  these  occasions. 

I  was  never  at  a  logging^t  where  whi»key  was  used,  where  so  much  was  done 
by  so  few  hands,  and  in  such  double  quick  time.  —  Ir<mikorpe^  p.  219. 

Logging  Swamp.     In  Maine,  the  place  where  pine  timber  is  cut. 

Logio-Chopper.  A  person  who  uses  subtle  distinctions ;  a  keen  meti^ 
physician ;  a  sophist. 

A  sharper  logic-chopper  and  shrewder  schoolman  than  ever  Thomas  Aqoinai 
or  Abelard.  — J^.  7.  Tribtmt,  Not.  23,  1861. 

To  logicise.     To  reason. 

And  I  give  the  preliminary  view  of  the  reason ;  because,  since  this  is  the  facalty 
which  reasons  or  logicizeSj  &c.  —  T(^jpan's  EUmenU  of  Logic,  Prefactt  p.  5. 

ZiOglea.     In  codfishing,  the  poor  and  thin  fish  are  so  called. 

XK>g-Rolllng.  1.  In  the  lumber  regions  of  Maine,  it  is  customary  for 
men  of  different  logging  camps  to  appoint  days  for  helping  each 
other  in  rolling  the  logs  to  the  river,  after  they  are  felled  and 
trimmed,  —  this  rolling  being  about  the  hardest  work  incident  to 
the  business.  Thus  the  men  of  three  or  four  camps  will  unite,  say 
on  Monday,  to  roll  for  camp  No.  1 ,  —  on  Tuesday,  for  camp  No  2, 
—  on  Wednesday,  for  camp  No.  3,  —  and  so  on,  through  the  whole 
number  of  camps  within  convenient  distance  of  each  other. 

I  know  how  to  hate  an  Indian  or  love  a  gall  as  well  as  any  one.  I  fell  in  lovr 
with  three  galls  at  once  at  a  log-rolUng ;  and,  as  for  tea-squalls,  my  heart  neve 
shut  pan  a  minute  at  a  time.  —  CrocketVi  Advenhtres. 

We  were  compelled,  for  electioneering  objects,  to  attend  this  summer  sever 
hg^oUings.  —  CarlUm^  The  New  Purchase^  Vol.  I.  p.  237. 

2.  The  term  has  been  adopted  in  legislation  to  signify  a  like  s; 
tem  of  mutual  co-operation.     For  instance,  a  member  from  St.  Lf 
rence  has  a  pet  bill  for  a  plank  road  which  he  wants  pushed  throu 
he  accordingly  makes  a  bargain  with  a  member  from  Onond? 
who  is  coaxing  along  a  charter  for  a  bank,  by  which  St.  Lawr 
agrees  to  vote  for  Onondaga's  bank,  provided  Onondaga  will  vo 
turn  for  St.  Lawrence's  plank  road. 

This  is  legislative  log-rolling ;  and  there  is  abundance  of  i 
ried  on  at  Albany  every  winter. 

Generally  speaking,  the  subject  of  the  log-rolling  is  some 
local  project,  interesting  only  to  the  people  of  a  certain  distri 
sometimes  there  is  party  log-rolling^  where  the  Whigs,  for  ir 
will  come  to  an  understanding  with  the  Democrats,  that  the 
shall  not  oppose  a  certain  Democratic  measure  merely  c 
grounds,  provided  the  Democrats  will  be  equally  tender 
Whig  measure  in  return. 
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In  the  "  Draft  of  a  Pens!  Coda  for  the  State  of  New  York,"  pr»- 
pftred  by  the  commifuiionen  (1864),  in  a  note  to  section  121  (p.  37), 
making  punishable  the  receiving  of  bribes  by  members  of  the 
legislature,  the  eommisa loners  say:  — 

Tb'a  hcMdh  ia  extended  to  tmbmce  whit  Is  known  u  "  lag-rnlling,"  or  igna- 
menta  to  excbingi  Totu  for  or  aKunil  mcanures  pei  dinj;  before  the  L«gUI*liir«. 
Anotber  evil  of  our  banking  artlom  ariw*  from  Ihe  very  [ooJisb  rule  tbat  ■ 
lingic  director  may  reject  any  paper  offered  for  diKounl.  inxtend  of  making  Ihe 
fUe  of  tvtry  application  depend  upon  the  deciaion  of  ■  niijorilj  of  Ihe  board. 
ThiBKtveia  power  to  individuila  at  variance  with  the  inlerMtn  of  Ihecommonity. 
It  producea  what  ia  tertned  lo!/-roUing  in  lef[>>lation,  and  maker  g<>od  and  liberaJ- 
minded  nten  mponiibU  for  tbe  conduct  of  individual)  who  look  toiely  to  self.  — 
Jf.  T.  Courier  and  Entf.ir*T. 

Mr.  Davli  has  the  beat  proepect  for  apeaker,  without  the  letters  of  a  cancna. 
But,  with  tncb  a  ayatein  of  kg-nAlng,  tbs  one  wboae  proapecta  are  worae,  or 
IBIber  who  baa  no  proapecta  at  all,  hu  the  beat  chance  to  come  out  aocceasAil.  — 
N.  T.  Triimt. 

Hr.  Ballon  did  not  aee  the  object  of  a  postponement  If  the  delay  was  for  the 
porpoae  of  obtaining  information  for  Ihe  House,  he  had  no  objections;  if  log-rolt- 
tejrwaattae  motive,  be  opposed  the  poitponement,  — Proridtnct  Joanvil. 

If  the  idea  becomaa  prevalenl  tbat  the  legislation  of  Congresa  ii  controlled  by 
a  ayatem  of  combinalioni  and  log-mlling,  thoae  who  can  fabricate  the  mosE  nnjoil 
claini  will  be  found  coming  forward  lo  cravd  tbe  halla  of  Congreaa  and  apeca- 
lata  upon  tbe  public  tnaauiy.  —  Watimgltm  Pmitm,  Feb.  10,  18£S. 

I«g7.  (Dutch,  log.)  Heavy,  slow,  stupid.  He  's  a  logs  man,  i.  e.  a 
slow-moving,  heavy  man.  "  He  is  a  fo^preacher,"  i.  e.  dull.  The 
Dutch  say,  Een  log  rtrttaad,  a  dull  wit.  Mr.  J.  R.  Lowell  aaya  it 
ia  exactly  the  Italian  lurgo.  Dante  calls  the  Germans  "  I  Tedeschi 
Lurghi,"  and  the  Italians  love  to  quote  the  line. 

I«ma.  (Spanish.)  A  hill,  or  ridge  of  hills,  with  a  flat  summit.  A 
term  in  general  uae  on  the  Mexican  frontier.  The  diminotive 
Lonala  is  also  sometimes  employed. 

XrtHM  Btar.     The  Slate  of  Texas,  whose  flag  bears  a  single  star  in  its 

Let  ua  not  forget  tbe  Cyoosun  of  Independence  [t.  e.  Uissachu tells];  bnt  bid 
her  a  kind  farewelUor  her  pilotage  througb  the  breaker!  of  tbe  Revolalion, —  Wot 
berout  from  tbe  galaxy  that  encircles  the  Eagle's  cnat,  —  put  Ihe  Lont  Star  ia 
fta  plaea,  &C.  —  A  Vaiee/rom  Ihe  SoaUi,  p.  G3. 
Harrab  (or  tbe  Lone  Star/ 

Up,  up  lo  [he  mart. 
With  Ihe  honored  old  bunting, 

And  nail  it  Ibere  faat. 
The  ahip  ia  in  danger, 

And  Texans  will  light, 
'Keath  the  flag  of  the  Ltmt  Btar. 
Vat  Qod  and  their  right. 

JfoMS,  Sonilurm  Potmi  nflU  War,  p.  n. 
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Snoae  and  Bhort.  1.  Broker'ti  toniis.  ><  Long  "  me&na  when  »  man 
lift*  bought  stock  on  time,  which  ha  can  call  for  at  anj  dttj  he 
chooses.  He  in  also  said  to  be  "  long,"  when  he  holds  a  good  deal. 
Short  mewu  when  ■  brvker  hIIs  >tDc>»,  to  be  delivered  >t  «  rutun  day.  It  h« 
0»1U  the  slock  he  mIIi  or  ■grees  to  deliver,  he  i>  both  long  and  i*iir<  si  th«  Mime 
time.  The  efteetol  one  contract  oeulraliiet  or  block*  th*  other,  and  in  reality  he 
ii  neither  tm;  nor  lAori.  If  he  doea  not  own  the  itock,  — which  i>  the  a»*  Dine 
limee  In  ten,  —  he  is  ihurt,  or,  what  it  the  same  thing,  a  "tear;"  and  it  is  lorhb 
jnteml  to  get  the  price  down,  »  a*  to  be  able  to  bay  the  etock  to  dalivtr  at  ■ 
leai  price  than  be  sold.  —  Aiv  York  Das-tool. 

2.  The  'whole;  as,  "  The  long  and  short  of  it  is." 
long  Chalk.    Not  by  a  long  ehali;  not  by  a  great  deal. 

Women  commonly  are  critters  of  ■  mixed  character,  in  gineral  more  good  than 
bad  abont  them,  by  a  long  ckaOi,  bat  spoiled  like  fille\-s  in  tninin'.  —  Saat  Sliet, 
Witt  Sawf. 

Long  Knlvoa  or  Big  Knlvea.  A  term  applied  by,  the  North  Amer^ 
ican  Indians  to  the  white  residentB  of  the  United  States.  It  signi- 
fies wearers  of  swords. 

Long  Moa*.  (^Tiliandgta  taneoida.)  This  parasitio  and  singular  Teg- 
etation  is  first  seen  in  company  with  the  palmetto,  about  latitude 
83°.  It  hangs  down  in  festoonSi  like  the  twiny  stems  of  weeping- 
willow.  It  attaches  itself  of  choice  to  the  cypress,  and.  after  that, 
to  the  acacia.  These  pendent  wreaths  often  conceal  the  body  of  the 
tree,  when  bare  of  foliage,  to  such  a  degree  that  little  is  seen  but  a 
mass  of  moss.  Waving  in  the  wind,  they  attach  themselves  to  the 
branches  of  other  trees,  and  thus  sometimes  form  curtains  of  mosg, 
that  darken  the  leafles.i  forests  of  winter.  —  Flinl,  Mmixsippi  VaUej. 

Long  SantM.  Beets,  carrots,  and  parsnips  are  long  lauce.  Potatoes, 
turnips,  onions,  pumpkins,  &c.,  are  nhort  lauce.     See  Sauce. 

The  Yankee  farmer  lakes  unio  himself  for  a  wife  same  buxom  country  heireai, 
deeply  skilled  in  the  mystery  of  making;  apple  tweetmealB,  long  taiiet,  and  pomp-     ■ 
kinpie.  — /m'ni/,  X'nicteriocter,  p    1S6. 

Miss  Ramsay,  in  her  "  Poetical  Picture  of  America,"  in  speaking 
of  tiie  vegetables  brought  to  Virginia,  says:  — 
New  England  boats  In  numbers  bring 
Notions,  and  many  ■  wooden  thing. 
Their  Iimg-i^iKt,  and  their  iAore-«atKe  too, 
About  their  boats  are  laid  in  view.  — p.  T9. 
Longahanka.     See  Lawyer,  No.  1. 

Longahoremau,  for  alongihoreman.      A  man  employed  to  load  ■ 
unload  vessels;  a  stevedore.     New  York. 
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Thaitifte  tiaaagtbebmgAoitmtH.  unlkcrs,  Uboren,  Ac.,  hu  bacome  qnila 
pnen],  uid  tha  work  of  repairing,  loadiiig,  ud  ouloftiling  of  TMteli  li  aloiaft 
■nipandad.  —  fftm  Tort  Eiprta. 

Oh !  I  am  a  limpls,  laboriiiK  man, 

1  Trirk  along  tiut  ahon, 
To  keep  the  hungry  wolvti  ■wi]' 
From  the  poor  limgihonmaii'i  doer. 

Bong,  bg  BarrigaiK. 

Z^ng  Short  A  gewn  somewhat  ihorter  than  a  petticoat,  wdtu  b^ 
women  when  doing  household  work. 

lMa%  Sngai.  Uolasaeg ;  ao  c&lled  fomerly  in  North  Carolina  from  the 
lopiness  of  it,  and  serving  all  the  purposes  of  angar  both  in  eating 
and  drinking.  —  Bj/rd,  WuUmer  Papen,  p.  28, 

Ziong  Bweetonlng.     Molassea ;  ao  called  formerly  in  New  England. 

XionK  Tom.  1.  .^n  apparatus  used  by  Uie  Colifomians  for  washing 
gold  from  the  earth  or  gravel  in  which  it  is  found.  It  consists  of  a 
wooden  trough  from  twelve  ti}  twenty-five  feet  long  and  about  a  foot 
wide.  At  its  lower  end  it  widens,  and  its  floor  there  is  of  aheeb-iion 
pierced  with  holes  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  under  which  is  placed 
a  fiat  box  a  couple  of  inches  deep.  The  long  torn  ia  set  at  a  Blight 
inclination  over  the  place  which  is  to  be  worked,  and  a  stream  of 
water  ia  kept  running  through  it  by  meaoi  of  a  hose;  and,  while 
some  of  the  party  shovel  the  dirt  into  the  lorn,  one  man  stands  at  the 
lower  end  stirring  up  the  earth  as  it  is  washed  down,  and  separating 
Uie  atones,  while  the  earth  and  amall  gravel  fall  through  the  sieve 
into  another  box,  where  it  undergoes  another  process  of  sifting. 

When  the  mmen  eitricate  IhcmMlvei  from  the  templea  of  pleaanre  [In  Iha 
eitv],  thtv  rttura  to  their  camp*  and  long-lomt,  and  soothe  their  racking  head- 
aches bj  the  dincoveiy  of  chonki  of  goid.  —  Marryat,  ifmnCoiu  and  ifvMilU, 
P.3M. 

2.   A  cannon  of  large  aiie  and  of  apecial  length. 

Gunboats  are  having  their  armaments  Increased  b^  the  addition  of  Ltrng-Tomt, 
longer  and  larger  than  were  ever  haan)  of  in  dars  when  guna  of  that  cognomen 
mre  a  (error.— JVeie  Tork  Tri&ant,  Dec.  30,  1861. 

8.  (From  a  not  wholly  fanciful  resemblance  to  a  cannon.)    A 

long  ci)(ar,  —  usually  of  a  quality  invei«ely  proportioned.     New 

EngUnd. 
IiOoed.     Defeated.     A  term  borrowed  from  the  gome  called  loo  ;  at, 

"  Santa  Anna  was  looed  at  San  Jacinto."    South-weat.     Comp. 

Euchred. 
LooD.     {ColymboM  ^adaia.)    The  common  name  for  the  Northern 

Diver.    Ai  t&aight  at  a  kon't  Ugita,  oonatna  nmile. 
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Loon«7.     (Scot,  loan,  loum,  a  worthlem  fellow.)     A  foolish  fellow. 
JainieBon  defines  the  word  as  above,  from  which  looney  maij  be 
derived. 
Zioosely  aronnd.     To  lay  loottly  around  is  to  lounge  about  with  noth- 
ingtodo;  to  "hang  round." 

Enuring  a  cloud  of  (abkceo  amoke,  and  KrD[rinj{  oar  «>}r  over  groopt  otdrnnkoB 
chtTalrv,  who  tsy  IookIjt  arvimd,  tn  approubed  th«  conntar.  —  GSmort,  iff 
Soatkern  Fritudi,  p.  SS. 

A  diatrict  achoolmaaln-,  who  do«  >  iqaiin  jnb,  and  takes  hii  codflih-btOi 
nrertntlT,  ia  >  better  nuD  ta-d*7  to  bive  (jn'njr  romd  loot  tbu  Solomon  would 
tw  *rni7eid  in  all  Ua  glorj-.  —  Joth  BilUngi,  Wort*,  p.  3SS. 

{The  Chka^  uid  North-weaUm  RaJIroad]  wm  flnng  down  on  the  pimirle  at 
the  rate  o(  two  milea  a  day,  and  while  the  bed  remained  frozen  it  did  very  well; 
bat,  when  the  thaw  and  aprins  flooda  came,  it  imitated  the  Dutchmui'i  milk  ia 
lyi^S  round  looie  generally.  —  McCtart,  TWr  Arougk  Roekf  Xtmiitaitu,  p.  St. 
lAOMneaa.  Unrestraint,  freedom.  A  Western  vulgoriBm,  now  b»> 
coming  coinmoD  at  the  East;  as,  "He  goes  it  with  a  lootenat," 
i.  e.  acta  without  restraint.  Still  more  vigorous  is  the  exprBseion, 
perfect  loottntu. 

Abt  my  Cbrigtian  fVlenda,  the  derii  i«  amongat  ni,  Koing  torwanl  to  iitjnn 
and  deatroy.  He  ia  going  it  with  the  looKnwof  an  ■DledilnTian  nlax;  and,** 
Deacon  B^ —  would  aay,  we  mnatn'l  allow  him  to  come  tlie  Japan  flnnuDiu 
over  ni  mocfa  longer.  —  Dov't  Btrnvmt.  Yol.  III.  p.  314. 

Tbt  ptrftel  lootntti  with  which  booka  not  an  the  invoke  were  eold  [at  •iio> 
tion]  was  illustrated  by  the  sale  of  a  volume  of  Anthon'a  series,  whiidk  went  oS 
in  Iota  of  a  hundred,  Ac.  —  N.  7.  Enprtu,  Sept.,  IBSB. 

I.et  Ihem  go  it  with  a  ptrfiiX  looKnrH,  till  they  buret  their  brittle  stringi  of 
life's  conets,  and  fall  to  pieces  in  the  cold  embrace  of  death.  —  i>aB'i  Serwumt, 
Vol.  I.  p.  198. 

lApe.    (Dutch,  looptn,  to  leap,  to  run.)    A  common  t«rm  for  gallop, 
of  which  it  may  be  a  contraction. 

An  English  provincialism  for  "  to  stride."  — Wright.  "To  Iq>," 
used  in  Kent,  for  "to  lounge."  —  Id.  Bailey  gives  "to  lope,  to 
tim  or  slip  away,"  from  Low  Saxon,  looptn. 

A  aulky  ox  rttuaes  to  move  in  the  proper  direction;  off  alarla  a  rider,  vbo, 
catching  the  atnbborn  animal  by  the  tail.it  at  once  becomes  frightened  iale  a 
Uipe  !  adrantage  i)  taken  of  the  unwieldy  body  by  the  hunter,  ai  it  nsti  on  tba 
fore  feet,  to  jerk  it  to  the  ground. —  Thorpt'M  Bactwoodt,  p.  1ft. 

The  mustang  goei  rollicking  ahead,  with  the  eternal  lopf,  auch  ai  an  armma 
deer  aaaumea  when  it  moves  beaide  ita  half  galloping  tnate,  a  mixture  of  tw*  v 
three  gaits,  aa  easy  as  the  motions  of  a  cradle.  —  Ibid.,  p.  13. 

Loss-laid.    LooK^tdd  ;  a  weaver's  term,  and  probably  English.    Wetk- 
vrilled.  —  Loteell. 

Lost  Cans*.     The  late  pro-slavery  rebeUion,  with  its  oocanon,  *d- 
jiucts,  results;  the  Soatbem  Coafedsrx^. 


"  nNpaUHciuK  of  the  Soulbwlonlhg  heroes  of  thaConMaiaor;  Atygioiitj 
the  LcM  Ohim." 

The  "N.  Y.  Tribune,"  of  Sept.  8,  1877,  in  gpeoking  of  the 
Attempted  rennioD  of  Federal  and  Confederate  soldiera  at  Marietta, 
Ohio,  aayg:  — 

Till  w«»  iBcb  MO  Bieellent  opportunily  of  evidencing,  in  t,  itriking  wtj,  the 
ratDTii  of  natiomJ  good-will,  lh«(  it  leeou  iii]fottan4t>  that  the  dietingultbed 
r  the  Lml  Came,  whoee  pmence  wu  looked  (or,  could  nut  have 


JtOt.  In  the  United  States,  a  piece  or  division  of  land;  perhaps  origi- 
nally assigned  by  drawing  lota,  but  now  any  portion,  piece,  or  divi- 
sion,—  Wdaia:  This  application  of  the  word  is  peculiar  to  this 
country,  and  is  nuiveraally  used  of  a  parcel  of  land,  whether  in 
town  ta  country.  Thus,  we  have  city  lota,  t«wn  loii,  house  lou, 
meadow  lots,  water  iott,  building  toll,  &c.  "  I  have  a  fine  lot  of 
cleared  land,  with  a  wood  lot  adjoining;  "  meaning  a  portion  of  the 
forest  on  which  the  trees  are  left  for  fuel  as  required.  "  In  going 
to  town,  I  left  the  road,  and  went  across  loli,  to  shorten  the  dis- 
tance," i.  t.  acToes  the  open  fields  or  meadows.  '■  In  the'  first  set- 
tlement  of  this  country,"  says  Mr.  Pickering,  "  a  certain  portion  or 
tiare  of  land  was  allotted  to  each  iuhabttant  of  the  town ;  and  Uiis 
was  called  his  lot.     Both  lot  and  allolment  occur  in  our  early  laws." 

Lots.     "Lot8  of  people;"  i.  «.,  a  large  number. 

To  lot  upon.  To  allot;  to  anticipate;  to  expect,  desire,  regard  aa 
sure.     New  England.     See  Allot. 

Lond.  Any  thing  showy  or  flashy.  "She  wore  a  loud  bomiet." 
Common  in  England.  —  BoUen. 

lo  love,  for  to  lite.  "  Do  you  loot  pumpkin  pie  ?  "  "I  'd  loot  to 
bave  that  bonnet! "  Used  also  as  a  noun.  "  A  perfect  lose  of  a 
bonnet." 

Low-belU.  The  quacks  who  nse  the  Lobelia  tnjtata,  or  "Indian 
tobacco,"  suppose  the  name  to  be  Loiebdia,  and  it  is  so  writt«it  in 
the  description  of  a  patent.  The  other  species,  which  towers  high 
above  its  bumble  relative,  is  acoordingly  dubbed  High-itlia. 

I«ir  BlAokiberrj.    The  name,  in  New  England,  for  the  fruit  of  the 

Rubut  tritnaUt.     See  DeioSerry,  ^   j-****.-^ 

Xow  Oronnda.    Bottom  lands  are  so  called  in  Tirginis.  •>-iJ..E.>.ii 

iMwvt'BxmMm,     A  House  of  Representativefl.     See  Upper  Home.       I ^.    i^^, 

Xoclfsr  Match.    Hatches  which  ignite  by  friction,  also  called  I-'X'O- 2,_^,.,^, 
fooo  matches.    Both  these  expressions,  however,  are  now  being  , 
snpi^aated  b;  other  terms. 
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No  nibbing  will  klndl«  yoca  buifT  matiA, 
If  ths  fii  doai  sot  follow  (he  primitirs  icntch. 

0.  W.  Bolmt^f  Pii€mt,  p.  TT. 
Lnolva*.     The  Ijnx,  or  Loup  Cervier  of  the  French. 
"Luemte  ii  imther  ui  odd  name,  ian'l  it?"ukcd  Will. 
"  Yg>,  thtt  '•  whM  tha  Francb  ciltad  th«  taimii  wbcn  tbcy  tint  uttled  in 
Canada,  and  uw  it  then.    Thej  ipell  it  out  Loup  Certi4r,  wbieh  meaiu  wott- 
Ung,  or  rather  iitag-wolf.    Tbrj  called  it  the  ilag-wolf,  becuH  Ibejr  lued  to  get 
it  catch  mooH  and  deer.     Bui,  iryou  want  to  look  it  up  in  yiHir  natural  hiilorj, 
JOD  muit  And  the  word  'Lynx.'    The  Lucivte  !■  the  Lynx  Caaadtntit  of  11m 
booki.  —  C.  A.  Sitwu,  in  Oar  Toms  Folb,  for  Feb.,  18TI,  p.  W. 

The  ward  lucem  will  be  found  in  Chapm&n'a  "  Homer,"  where 
it  UDdoabtedlj  refers  to  the  same  auimiil. 

Ai  when  a  den  of  bloodj  bwcnu  cling, 
About  a  gDodly-palmU  hart,  hurt  with  a  hunter't  bow. 

lUad,  Bnoii  XI.  p.  HI. 

Wb  have  it  again  in  Chapman's  "Bussy  D'Amboii:  "  — 

Let  me  bar* 
My  iNcenu  too,  or  doga  Inured  (o  hunt 
Beaatiof  moat  rapine.  —  jid  iii,  Anc.  Dr.  jti.  380. 
Wright  describes  it  as  a  lynx ;  and  Nores  as  a  sort  of  hunting  dog. 
Ur.  Hooper,  in  a  note  on  the  word,  in  his  edition  of  Chapman's 
"Homer's  Illiad,"   Vol.   I.  p.   240,   saye:  "The   etymology  eeems 
uncertain."     There  can  be  do  doubt  that  all  refer  to  the  old  French 
leucenv,  of  which  it  is  a  corruption. 
Xiuoki.    Small  portions  of  wool  twisted  on  the  finger  of  a  spinner  at 
the  wheel  or  distaS.     The  same  word  as  lock  when  applied  to  the 
hair,  &c.  —  Forby'i  Norfollc  Glotiary.     In  New  England,  this  word 
ia  Htill  in  use. 

Uiii  Gisborne'e  Eannel  ia  promised  the  lait  of  the  week.     There  ii  ■  bunch  <d 
luckt  down  cellar ;  bring  theni  up.  —  Marganl^  p.  fl, 

Lnddy  Hoaiy!     "  Lud-a-massy."     A  corrupt  pronnnciation  ot Lord 
have  mercy.'    An  exclamation  of  surprise,  common  in  the  interior 
parts  of  Kew  England. 
Luddy  miMt/l  can  yon  read?    Where  do  you  live?  —  IfargartI,  p.  SS. 

Iinga.     Ground  leaves  of  tobacco  when  prepared  for  market. 

Lumber.  Timber  sawed  or  split  for  use;  as,  beams,  joista,  boards, 
planks,  staves,  hoops,  and  the  like.  —  Webtltr.  The  word  in  Ihia 
sense,  and  the  following  ones  derived  from  it,  are  peculiar  to 
America. 

LnmberoT,  LrunbamMi.  A  person  employed  in  cutting  timber  ami 
in  getting  out  Itmtber  from  the    foieat.    A    lumbeiman's  am 
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oonriata  of  from  twenty  to  thir^  men,  in  charge  of  the  "  boas,"  of 
whom  two  are  experienced  choppere,  two  bukers  anil  sled-tenders, 
eight  Bwampers  to  clear  the  roads  through  the  forest  for  the  sleds, 
two  landing  sawyen  to  Raw  the  trunks  into  logs  of  Buitnble  length 
and  mark  them,  teamaten,  cook,  &c.  —  Harper' $  Mag.,  March,  1860< 

LoiBbar-Heiabaiit.    One  who  deals  in  lumber. 

LmnbMliiF  1-  The  busineitB  or  occupation  of  getting  out  varioua 
kinds  of  lumber,  such  as  beams,  boards,  staves,  &c.  "  To  go  a 
IwnAer'mg  "  is  the  phrase  used  by  tliose  who  embark  in  it. 

3.  Strolling,  lounging,  walking  leisurely.  A  vulgarism  used  in 
New  York. 

Ai  I  »u  lumitring  down  thii  ■Inet,  down  the  itnet, 
A  7aUtr  gal  I  chuic'd  (o  meel,  &c. 

NtsTO  Uelodia,  Tkt  Buffalo  Qal. 

LambeT-'Waioii.  A  wagon  with  a  plain  box  upon  it,  used  by  farm- 
ers for  carrying  their  produce  to  market.  It  is  sometimes  so 
arranged  that  a  spring  seat  may  be  put  iu  it,  when  it  is  very  oom- 
fortable  for  riding  in. 

Ziamber-Tard.  A  yard  where  lumber  of  atl  kinds  is  kept  for  sale. 
They  are  sometimes  very  extensive,  covering  acres.  On  the  banks 
of  the  Hudson,  near  Albany,  are  some  of  the  most  extensive  lum- 
ber-yards  in  the  eoimtiy.     At  Quebec,  they  are  also  extensive. 

iMiamox.    A  heavy,  stupid  fellow.   Used  also  in  the  east  of  England. 

To  lump  It.     To  mind  one's  own  business;  to  dislike  a  thing: 
"  You  may  like  it,  or  lump  it. " 

Itnnk-Head.     A  heavy,  stupid  fellow. 

I^cenin.  A  bouse  or  apartment  appropriated  to  inatructiou  by  leo- 
turas  or  disquisitions.  An  association  of  men  for  literary  purposes. 
Webiier. 

In  New  England,  almost  every  town  and  village  of  importance 
has  its  Igceum,  where  a  library  is  fonned,  natural  and  artificial 
curiosities  collected,  and  before  which  public  lectures  are  given. 
They  have  done  a  vast  deal  towards  the  dissemination  of  knowl- 
edge, particularly  among  those  classes  which  have  not  had  the 
advantages  of  a  good  education. 

To  ^noh.  To  condemn  and  execute  in  obedience  to  the  decree  of  a 
multitude  or  mob,  without  a  legal  trial ;  sometimes  practised  in  the 
new  settlementa  in  the  south-west  of  the  United  States.  —  Worctiler. 
Such  IB  (Qo  often  the  utminulntion  of  Uw  on  th«  frontier,  Lynci't  iflir,  aa  it 
la  technlcillv  tcmiKl,  la  which  the  plaintifl  ii  ipt  to  be  wjtneu,  jurv,  judge, 
and  execnliooer.  and  the  defendant  convicted  uid  piuuihed  on  mere  pmsmp- 
tiOD.  —  Irmg,  Timr  «■  lit  /Vntrie*,  p.  81. 
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Peopk  at  tiat  [in  IBtiO]  begin  to  talk  ■mong  IhcnuclTet  of  lti«  orgaot  nacc*- 
■ity  (d  again  adopting  Li/nch  lam,  linca  lb*  (edioai  and  UDHrtaiii  ni<a>urea  of 
the  aalhoritiee  did  not  seem  to  have  the  effect  of  tenitylng  and  pulling  down 
the  diatarbers  of  the  public  peace.  —  AnmaU  of  Sim  Framcuco,  p.  310. 

Lynober.    One  who  tynehtt.     "Georgia  lyneheri."~N.    ¥.    Indt- 

pendtnt,  Jan.  80,  1882. 
Lynch  Lair.    An  irregulaj-  and  revengaful  species  of  jnatice,  admin- 
istered by  the  populace  or  a  mob,  without  an;  legal  author!^  or 
trial.  —  Worceattr. 

C.  A.  Bristed,  in  an  essay  on  the  English  langu^e  in  America, 
says  of  Lynch  law,  — for  summaiy  and  informal  justice,  —  "  It  i> 
nsuallj  explained  as  having  been  derived  from  the  emphatic  prac- 
tice of  a  certain  Judge  Lynch,  who  lived  somewhere  in  the  '  Far 
West.'  But  no  authentic  or  consistent  account  of  this  functionary 
exists,  no  tangible  groands  for  supposing  him  to  be  any  thing  moi« 
than  a  mythical  personage,  while  a  very  probable  solution  of  the 
phrase  presents  itself  in  the  parent  tongue.  Linch,  in  several  of 
the  northern  county  dialects,  means  to  beat  or  maltreat.  Lynch  law. 
then,  would  be  simply  equivalent  to  clt^lavi,  &c." 

A  writer  in  the  "  N.  Y.  Evening  Post"  ("  Claverhonse  "),  for 
June  2,  1864,  says,  per  contra :  — 

"  In  America,  the  term  '  Lynch  law  '  was  first  used  in  Piedmont, 
on  the  western  frontier  of  Vir^nia.  There  was  no  court  within 
the  district,  and  all  controversies  were  referred  to  the  arbitrament 
of  prominent  citizens.  Among  these  was  a  man  by  the  name  of 
Lynch,  whose  decisions  nere  so  impartial  that  be  was  known  as 
Judge  Lynch,  and  the  system  was  called  '  Lynch  law,'  and  adopted 
in  our  pioneer  settlements  as  an  inexpensive  and  speedy  method  of 
obtaining  justice,"  &c.  But  the  same  writer  adds;  '-The  origin 
of  the  expression  is  British,  and  dates  from  the  earl;  part  of  the 
16th  century,"  —  and  cites  Prince  Puclder  Muskau's  tour  in  Eng- 
land, for  an  account  of  the  "  Galway  tragedy,"  —  when  James 
Lynch,  Mayor  of  Galway,  condemned  his  son  to  death  for  murder, 
and  to  prevent  a  rescue  by  the  mob  executed  him  with  his  own 
hands. 

The  following  extract  from  the  Historical  CoUeelumt  of  Virginia, 
by  Henry  Howe,  published  in  1845,  seems  to  settle  the  question  as 
to  the  origin  of  the  term  as  used  in  the  United  States:  — 

Coloiiel  Charlei  Lynrfa,  a  brother  of  the  founder  of  LynchbnrK,  vaa  an  offlccr 
of  the  Ameriian  revalution.     Hit  renideoce  wa>  on  the  Stauntan,  in  Campbell       . 
connty,  now  the  seat  of  hii  Rrandsoii,  fharlee  Lynch.  Eoq.     Al  that  lime,  tbe    ^ 

country  waa  thinly  »ttled,  and  infeaied  by  a  lawleu  band  of  tori«  and  deap*-^ 

radoee.    The  neeaitity  of  the  eaie  invdved  desperate  maaaacea,  and  Colsna^^ 
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Ljnch,  tben  >  leading  Whig,  ippnhended  ind  had  th«in  puniahcd  witliout  utj 
•upuHooa*  Irgal  cmeniony.  Henco  (be  origin  of  the  phrase  "Lynch  law." 
This  practiea  of  lyit^ing  contlnuetl  ytu»  after  tbe  war,  anil  wm  applied  to 
maov  eam  of  mer*  napicion  of  guill  which  could  not  be  regularly  provMl. 
Id  1T99,  eaya  Wirt'*  "  Life  of  Petrtcic  Henry,"  there  were  many  iniU  on  tha 
•oath  tide  of  Jams  Kiver  for  inflicLiag  Lyoch  law. 


ICk'aiii.     A  Dioljier.    Sir  atxd  Ma'am,  parents.     See  Sir. 

Ma'am  Sobool.    A  school  kept  by  a  vomtui ;  called  in  En^and,  and 

fonuerlj  in  porta  of  Connecticot,  a  "  dame  Bchool." 

Mr.  Goodrich,  vhen  he  returned  to  his  native  vilJ^e  after  many 

jean*  absenoe,  aays:  — 

-    I  fonnd  a  girl  ■omg  eighteen  yain  old  keeping  a  ma'am  mAwJ  far  aboat 

twenty  Khalan.  — JlemaiuKciuei,  Tol.  I.  p.  39. 

MaoUiM.  1.  The  name  for  a  fire-engine  among  the  New  York 
"  b'hoys." 

Tou  'II  like  'em  [the  engine  men],  they  're  perfect  briekt ;  and,  as  for  the  ma- 
dti»t.  why,  (he  '■  a  pearl  of  the  Rail,  none  of  yoar  old-faibioned  tuba,  bnt  a 
i«al  tip-top.  out-and-out  douWa-dttker.  Yea,  aiiree,  there  ain't  many  craba  what 
can  t^e  down  No.  6S  and  her  bully  rooater  crew.  —  yantte  Xorlotu. 

2.  A  locomotive  Bteam-engine  is  so  called  by  the  railroad  engi- 
neers and  conductors. 
Maokaral  Onll.  ^Sterna  itrumfo.)  The  common  tern,  bo  called  from 
its  being  supposed  to  annoiuice  the  arrival  of  mackerel  in  its  sum- 
mer quarters.  —  SCorer. 
HaokliMiw  BUnket,  or  simply  Mackltiaw.  A  heavy  blanket  origi- 
nally used  in  the  Indian  trade,  the  chief  post  for  which  was  formerly 
at  Bfackinac  (pron.  Mackinaie),  and  hence  the  first  material  for 
overcoats  in  the  West,     See  Blanket-Coat. 

Ontalde  of  the  wagons,  the  tnvellera  spread  tl 
noflt  part  of  buiFalo-ruga  and  blauketa.     Uany  cc 
Jtackinaie;  hut  a  piiir  congtitulea  the  moat  nga 
vided  with  a  buffalo-rug,  into  the  bargain,  ia  deemed  luxuriously  aupplied. — 
Ortgg,  Com.  of  Pmiria,  Vol.  I.  p.  83. 

ASad.  Inflamed  with  anger;  very  angry;  vexed.  "  I  was  quite  mad 
at  him; "  "  he  made  me  mad."  In  these  instances,  mad  is  only  a 
metaphor  for  angry.  This  is  perhaps  an  English  vulgarism,  but  it 
ia  not  found  in  any  accurate  writer,  nor  used  by  any  good  speaker, 
unless  when  poets  or  orators  use  it  as  a  strong  figure,  and,  to 
heighten  the  eiprewion,  say,  "  He  was  mad  with  rage."  —  WUher- 
^oon,  Druid,  JSo.  6. 
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Ufad,  in  the  mom  of  angry,  is  coiuider«d  M  %  low  word  in  thii 
coontry,  and  at  the  present  day  U  never  used  except  in  very  familiar 
OOHTersatiOQ.  —  Picktring. 

This  use  of  the  word  is  proriacJiJ  ia  various  parts  of  England. 
See  Halliwelt,  Groie,  &e. 

Indeed,  my  dear,  you  mike  me  mad  imnttimti,  yon  do.  —  Bptetatar. 

The  Generel  begin  to  gel  in  a  puainn ;  and  uys  he,  "Major,  I'm  gettia' 
modi"  '•  Very  well,"  Mjt  I,  "  General,  then  I'll  keep  cool  accordin'  to  agrea- 
menl."  — Major  Doiamg'i  Leittri,  p.  30. 

UpeUin  I  went  with  tbem,  ae  mad  aa  (bander,  I  Cell  jron,  at  being  tbonglil  ■ 
tnunbng.  — fVeU,  Waltn  Talu. 

Jeeminy.  letlowt,  1  waa  io  enortnoni  tuid  tbat  the  new  ailk  liandkerclier 
round  my  neck  lott  Ite  Colorl  —  Rabb,  SguaOer  Lift. 

Mkdam.  1.  In  Plymouth,  Massachusetts,  and  in  some  aeighboring 
placeB,  it  boa  been  and  still  is  the  practice  to  prefix  to  the  name,  of 
a  deceased  female  of  some  consideration,  an  the  parson's,  4ie  dea- 
con's, or  the  doctor's  wife,  \he  title  of  Madam.  —  Kendall'i  Trati«U, 
Vol.  II.  p.  44.  "  This  practice,"  says  Mr.  Pickering,  "like  tbat 
of  givinj;  magistrates  the  title  of  'squire,  prevuls  in  inoet  of  the 
country  towns  of  New  England,  but  is  scarcely  known  in  the  sea- 
port towns."  —  V(Kabulary. 

2.  Sir  Chas.  Lyell  says:  The  title  of  Madam  is  sometimes  g^ven 
here  [in  Boston],  and  generally  in  Chariestou  and  in  the  Sonth,  to 
a  mother  whose  son  has  married,  and  the  daughter-in-law  is  then 
called  "  Mrs."  By  this  means,  they  avoid  the  inelegant  phraseolt^ 
of  "old  Mrs.  A.," or  the  Scotch  "  Mrs.  A.,  senior."  — i^econd  VitU, 
Chap.  IX. 

Id  Maryland,  as  well  as  in  the  States  farther  south,  the  term  is 
applied  to  doteager  ladies.  It  was  also  common  among  the  Negroei 
for  their  master's  wife,  whom  they  almost  invariably  spoke  of  as 
The  Madnm.  "  1  'se  gwiue  up  to  de  house  to  see  de  Madam,  an'  git 
some  doctor's  stuS  for  dis  misery  in  my  chest." 

3.  Respectful  designation  of  a  mother.     Eastern  Massachusetts. 

Mad   Dog.    Skullcap.      (Scutellaria   lateriflora.')     A  once   much   re- 
nowned quack  remedy  for  hydroi^iobia,  the  utter  wortUessnesB  of 
which  has  long  since  been  established. 
Blade  hla  Jack.    Carried  his  poiutj  was  fortunalo  in  his  undertaking.  _ 
Uaguey.     (A gai:e  Americana.)    A  genus  of  American  tropical  plan t^s^ 
commonly  called   Aloes   or   Century  plants.     They   are   found  izm- .. 
Tezns,  New  Mexico,  and  California.     The  different  species  fumisE^ 
pulque,  sisal,  hemp,  aguardiente,  baggiug,  &c. 
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Mahml*.  A  mlgar  name  for  an  Indian  squaw ;  a  corruption  of  the 
Spanish  muger  (pron.  mvher)  a  woman.    California. 

MahoguiT.  {Smtltnia  mahogani.')  A  beautiful  tree  found  in  South 
America,  HouduraB,  and  Southern  Florida,  whose  compact  reddish- 
brovm  wood,  Bosceptible  of  a  hig-h  polish,  ia  well  known  as  a  mate- 
rial for  elegant  articles  of  famiture. 

To  maboBanlae.     To  paint  wood  in  imitation  of  mahoganj. 

Maldanlaud.  Land  that  a  man  geta  with  his  wife,  and  which  he  loses 
at  her  death.    Virginia. 

Mail.  This  word,  which  properly  means  the  bag  in  which  letters  and 
papers  are  carried  from  one  post-office  to  another,  is  often  used  by 
oa  instead  of  the  term  "  post  "  Thus  we  maU  our  letters,  or  send 
them  by  mail.  The  English  ^hmI  them,  or  send  them  by  poit.  Used 
also  for  the  contents  of  the  mail-b^. 

2.'  What  is  sent  to  or  received  from  the  post-office. 

Kallable.  That  may  be  mailed  or  carried  in  the  mail. —  Woreater. 
In  a  suit  brought  by  the  government  ^ain&t  Adams  &  Co. 'a  Ex- 
press for  carrying  letters  and  papers,  to  the  injury  of  the  poet-office, 
Judge  Betts  stated  in  his  charge  (o  the  jury  that  "  any  written 
commnnication  between  one  individual  and  another  comes  within 
the  term  mailable  matter;  and,  no  matter  in  what  shape  it  is  put,  it 
is  liable  to  poeti^  as  if  carried  by  mail." 

ltall-Rld«t.  One  who  carries  the  mail.  In  England,  called  a  post- 
man or  post-boy.     Post^rider  in  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut. 

Hall  Stage.  The  stage  or  coach  which  carries  the  moil.  In  England 
called  a  "mail-coach." 

Uaina  Lair.     A  law  first  enacted  in  the  State  of  Maine,  about  1841, 
forbidding  the   sale   of   intoxicating   drinks   except  by   an   agent 
specially  and  authoritatively  empowered  by  the  local  magistrate 
or  by  municipal  authority. 
Blaine  Lawite.    One  who  favors  a  Maine  Liquor  Law. 

All  excellrnr,  rvea  (li«whi>key,  wilh  lh«  " prnphylMHo  doiie«"  tbcrain;  bat 
what  wilt  tiM  JfaJM  Lamia  my.  —If.  T.  Enprtm,  April  IS,  1862. 
'**«'«"  (W.  Ind.,  maiz,  mahiz.)  Indian  com.  The  name  of  the 
great  staple  of  native  American  agriculture,  adopted  from  the  Carib 
langn^age  by  the  Spaniards,  and  thus  imported  into  the  languages  of 
Europe.  The  earliest  dictionary  in  which  I  find  the  word  is  Florio's 
Woride  of  Wordes  (1598):  the  article  there  is  "  Ma'a,  a  kind  of 
grain  or  wheat  whereof  they  make  bread  in  India."  Its  native 
country  is  not  fully  determined,  although  it  is  believed  to  be  Amer- 
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ica.  Bernal  Diaz  speaks  of  it  in  Mexico  in  1617;  and  Acoata,  in 
1570,  when  treating  of  the  plants  "  pecoliar  to  the  ladies,"  ujB 
tbat  "ths  moat  common  grain  found  in  the  New  World  is  majii, 
which  is  found  in  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  West  Indies,  Peru,  New 
Spain,  Guatemala,  and  Chili."  He  add«  that  in  Castile  they  call 
it  Indian  wheat;  and  in  Italy,  Turkeygrun,  which  aeems  to  imply 
that  the  plant  was  also  known  in  those  countries.  The  word  a 
never  used  in  common  language  in  the  Unit«d  States.  Indeed,  few 
would  understand  it. 

The  bread  iriitch  th«f  eati  in  tha  land  of  Florida,  ia  of  Uaic.  which  ft  lik* 
coane  millet.  And  tbii  Mail  [a  commoii  in  all  the  Islanda  and  Weat  ladiM 
rram  thtAutiluforwanl.  —  ffaUayt,  Virgima  RkUg  KalMiI(l«»l,  P' 178. 

To  make  «  Move.     To  move;  to  remove;  to  take  initiatory  steps; 

to  endeavor. 
I  think  now  thatir*  moit  make  a  n«M  to  ttean  ■  lot  on  which  to  build  alittl* 

houH  of  iranhip.  —  Tht  Horn*  Jfunoiury,  April,  ISTT. 
To  make  a  RaUe.     See  Raue. 
To   make  Fiah.     To  cure  and  prepare  fish  for  commerce.     A  New 

England  phrase. 
To  make  the  Fur  fly.     To  claw,  scratch,  wound  severely;  and,  figura- 
tively, to  make  a  great  commotion;  to  breed  a  disturbance;  to  get 

angry  or  excited. 
Senator  Hannef^n  waa  greall;  excited,  which  proved  meet  conclualvely  that 

he  bad  madt  Iht  /ur  fy  amons  the  Ave  thouaand  four  huodred  and  (oity  men. 

[In  allDsion  lo  Oregon  boundary  line]  —N   Y.  TrUuiu. 
The  delibentiona  were  conducted  with  moderation  until  the  qneatjon  of  anion 

with  the  Nori  hem  [General]  Asienibly  came  op,  and  then  the /ur  jCev.  —  renf 

Cor.  Chicago  Tima. 

To  make  Land.    To  fill  up  a  water-lot,  a  marsh,  and  the  like. 

To  make  Heat,  on  the  great  western  prairies,  consists  in  cutting  into 

thin  slices  the  boneless  parts  of  buffalo  or  other  meat,  and  drying 

them  in  tbe  wind  or  sun.     Meat  thus  prepared  may  be  preeerrad 

for  years  witliout  salt. 
To  make  one'a  Mannan.    To  make  a  bow  or  salute,  on  meeting  a 

friend  or  stranger.     The  term  is  applied  only  to  children.    Formerly, 

in  New  England,  the  custom  naa  universal  among  juveniles-     Mr. 

Goodrich,  in  bis  ''Reminiscences,"  says,  "A  child  who  did  not 

makt  hit  mannert  to  a  stranger  on  tbe  high  road  was  deemed  a  low 

feUow."  — Vol.  I.  p.  128. 
To  make  one'a  Mark.     To  make  an  impression;  to  leave  a  lasting^^ 

reminiscence  of  one'a  self;   to  distinguish  one's  self.     It  U  in  alFl^ 

probability  an  English  exprestion. 
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The  moit  nmukabk  men  are  naiully  tboi*  who  bar*  lived  *t  lome  nurked 
CpocA  JD  the  world,  and  wtia,  in  Providence,  veie  Iheu  oiled  out  to  makt  and  to 
leave  Atir  mark  apon  the  world.  —  Chnimtn. 

Ho^  UiJIer  ii  a  man  of  g«Dius,  and  would  have  nutd*  hii  mart  in  whatever 
cireumslanca  he  had  been  placed.  —  Pi-citideiKt  Jourwd. 

There  waa  a  time  when  Jacob  Barker  madi  hU  narh  upon  the  itock-jobben  and 
money-changen  of  Wall  Street.  —  aarperi  Magaant,  Sept.,  IBM. 

The  following  U  the  cline  of  gome  beaotiful  lines  relaliog  to  Miss 
Nightingale,  taken  from  a  newspaper  :  — 

Among  the  world'*  ^reat  wnmen  thou  hast  mode  (Ay  gtnrioos  surit; 
U en  wilt  henafter  menlion  make  of  thee  with  Joan  of  Arc ; 
And  fathers  who  relate  the  Maid  of  Saiagoeia'a  tale 
Wilt  tell  their  little  children,  too,  of  Flobiscb  SiaarmOAiM. 
To  nuka  one^a  Pile.   To  become  rich.    A  California  phrase.    SeePifo. 
The  Treaiuiy  n  bankrupt  by  continual  detoands  tor  refite  [of  wldien'  clothes, 
&u.] ;  bat  the' Jobber  hai  nxxfe  iMpilt,  and  what  doM  be  care?  —  K.  Y.  Triiwu, 
Dec,  IS«1. 

Wbile  the  carpet-baei;en  in  the  executive  olBcci  end  the  legislature,  aasiiled 
hf  Federal  agenle,  wen  natitiji  enonnoui  pilet  and  plolling  for  more,  petty  lar- 
ceny ruled  luprem*  in  the  rural  parishet.  — fudgt  Bladi  oo  Iki  EU^oral  Coit- 
tpiraeg,  KoriA  Am.  Rtc,  July,  18TT,  p.  S. 

To  make  one'a  aelf  Scarce.    To  depart,  decamp,  b«  off. 

To  nutks   Tracka.     To   go;    to  nm.      A    figurative   expreMion  of 

Western  origin.    Comp.  TopuUFoot, 
He  came  plaguey  Dear  not  eeeia'  of  me,  sav>  I;  for  I  had  jiut  commenced  mnlc- 

mg  Iracti  aa  you  came  in.  —  Sa»  SUek  in  Enghitd,  ch.  SO. 

Lieutenant  Gilliss,  giving  an  acix>tint  of  a  skirmish  at  Coquimbo, 

•aya: — 

Some  fifty  were  killed,  a  like  namber  Tell  wounded  or  were  taken  prisoners, 
and  the  remainder  auidt  (roob  [or  the  city.  —  GiiliMfi  CliUi,  Vol.  1.  p.  334. 
Halabaok.    To  cut  np  hastil;  or  awkwardl;;  to  mangle.     Alao  used 

in  England.  —  Wright. 
Itammee  Apple.    (Mammea  Amerieana.)     A  large  round  fruit,  some- 
times the  size  of  a  man's  head.     The  skin  is  of  a  dull  russet  color, 
and  rough.     The  flesh  is  yellow,  and  the  seeds  are  from  one  to  iour 
lafge  ones,  with  a  rough  shell.     West  Indies. 
Baam mee-Bapota.     (Lacuma  mammosa.)     A  heart-shape-fruit,  itot  so 
large  as  the  last,  with  reddish  flesh  and  one  large,  polished  seed. 
See  Sapole. 
Ugammy.     The  term  of  endearment  used  by  white  children  tc  their 
negro  nurses  and  to  old  family  servants. 

"Howith  yoDi  ma,  honey?  "  qtieiCianed  the  old  woman,  rubbing  the  biaeoit 
doogta  from  her  ingm. 


"BeUtr,  thank  jim,maBaif.    She  B«nu  c|idtebrigbtl»<U7."  — 7%«  SvMot 


(Span.)    A  herd  of  cattle  or  drore  of  borsea.     In  Cili- 
fornia,  it  is  eapeciaJlj  applied  to  breeding  mam. 
MauanoBft;.    Sea  Clam,  No.  2. 
Man-Bntei.    See  Waler-Dog. 
Mbh  of  the  BartlL.     See  Mechoacan. 

Manatee  or  T.ataanHw  An  herbiToroaa  cetacean,  the  K«-coir.  It 
inhabitB  the  mouths  of  the  rirers  opening  on  the  north  and  north- 
east  of  Snuth  America  and  the  coast  of  Mexico;  it  measuTes  six  or 
seven  feet  in  length ;  uid  its  paddlea  exhibit  radimenta  of  nails,  bj 
the  aid  of  which  the  animal  sometimes  drags  it«  unwieldy  bodj  on 
shore,  and  crawls  up  the  banks,  either  to  bask  in  the  sun  or  to  seek 
for  terreetrial  vegetables.  —  Carpenler'i  Zoology,  I.  S39.  Alao  found 
on  the  Florida  coast. 
Mango.  We  applj  this  name  to  a  green  musk-melon  stufled  vith 
horse-radish,  mustard  seed,  mace,  nutmeg,  ginger,  &c.,  and  then 
pickled-  The  true  mango  is  also  pickled. 
MangoatesD.     In  Barbadoes,  this  name  is  given  to  the  Jujube  (Zut- 

plufjuju.be). 
Manioo,  Manlhoo,  HanlLot     See  Tapioca. 

Manltoa.     (Algonkin  manitb  or  manii6,  a  spirit,  a  ghost.)     A  spirit, 
god,  or  devil  of  the  American  Indians. 

T\a  pride  of  the  IndisriAiilo  paint  ttaeir  facai  ilrangtlj  with  red  or  black  le*d; 
■o  thai  Ihey  look  like  fiends.  They  are  (hen  valiant;  yea,  thejr >a; Ihej' are  mm- 
e«e,  theaevilhiniBelf.  — De  VritM'i  Vnyitge  to  Amiriai,  19B6. 

Every  one  of  the  chiefs  haa  hia  prauliar  gnd.  whom  thev  call  tfamtoa.  It  it 
sometimes  ■  bird,  ■  Btom,  ■  ■erpenl,  or  any  thing  etae  thev  dream  of  in  Ifaeif 
sleep;  for  they  think  this  Jfnmtaa  will  proaper  their  wants,  aa  flahinj,  hunting, 
and  other  enterpriaea.  —  Mar^eitc. 

Piaying  Tor  good,  we  to  Cawtantowit  bow. 
And,  shunning  evil,  we  to  Chepian  cryi 
To  other  iianittaa  we  offerings  owe,  — 

Dwell  they  in  manntaio,  flood,  or  lofty  ah]'. 

Darfft,  Whalditer,  Csnt,  IL 
Aa  when  (he  evil  Mamlou,  that  dries 

The  Ohio  woods,  conanmes  them  in  his  ire. 
In  vain  the  deeolaird  panther  flies, 
And  hawla  amid  hi*  wildemeas  of  fire. 

CampbtU,  GfHrude  of  Wyoming,  ivU. 
As  (he  Arapabo  braveB  pans  by  the  mvaterioua  (boiling)  aprings,  ...  (be  -^^ 
never  fail  lo  beatow  their  votive  ofleringi  upon  the  water  aprite,  in  order  to  pt"  — ~ 
pitiate  (he  Manitou  of  (he  foua(aia,  and  inaure  a  fortanale  issue  to  their  path 
war.  —  SauftHs'a  Rockf  Mouittaiiu,  p.  U3. 
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Whoi  tha  MamUrn  mute  bii  childnm,  ha  gBTi  tbrni  bnffalo  to  cat,  and  Iha 
pur*  watar  of  tha  toantain  to  quench  thsir  (hint.  —  Spttck  of  ok  /KJida  ditf, 
Jtuston. 

ICanoT.  In  the  Unit«d  States,  a  tract  of  land  occupied  bj  tenants 
who  pay  a  fee-farm  rent  to  the  proprietor,  sometimea  in  kind,  and 
BometimeB  perform  certain  stipulated  serricea.  — Burriii'$  Law  Dic- 
tionary. 

Mannfootwa  Oil.  To  boil  it,  after  reaching  port,  in  the  whale-ship. 
New  Bedford,  Maw. 

Maple  Hoaej.  A  name  in  British  North  America  for  the  itncrjBtal- 
lizable  portjon  of  the  sap  of  the  sngar-maple,  which  is  consumed  in 
the  form  of  molasses. 

BCaplB-MolBaeaa.    Molasses  made  from  the  sap  of  the  sugai^maple. 
I  wiih  jaa  would  hare  Mine  )(ridill»<akea  (or  snpper,  with  aome  mapU-molant* 
m  them.  — Saeiy  Botttt,  p.  356. 

MBpIa-Sogar.  A  sort  of  domestic  sugar  obtsined  from  the  Sagar- 
Maple  (which  see).  At  the  commencement  of  spring,  in  the  North-  ' 
em  Statee  and  Canada,  the  eugar-roaple  trees  are  tapped  near 
the  ground  by  numerous  apertures,  and  the  sap  is  collected  in 
wooden  troughs,  two  hundred  pounds  of  which  aiFord,  by  evapora> 
tion,  fifteen  pounds  of  a  brownish  sugar,  which  is  capable  of  being 
refined  in  the  same  manner  as  the  sugar  from  the  cane  and  the  beet. 
ErKifct.  Americana. 

Haple-Symp.     A  syrup  made  from  the  sap  of  the  sngar-maple. 

"Wall,"  uyi  he,  "I  gueaa  I  '11  have  anolher  griddla-cake,"  and,  aa  he  took  It, 
be  poured  the  nuipU-igngi  over  it.  —  BtlMy  Bobbtt. 

Marabou.  The  variety  of  Negro  which  springs  from  a  mulatto  and  a 
griffe.     For  other  varieties,  see  Negro. 

To  marbl*  or  inarTel.  To  move  off;  as,  "  If  you  do  that  again,  jon 
must  maThle"  i.  e.  be  off  immediately.  Used  in  Pennsylvania.  — 
Hur/i't  Gram.  Corrector. 

.Ral^en 
tehimn 

BCarblahead  Tiukeya  and  Cape  Cod  TtukoTS.  Codfish.  So  called 
in  Massachusetts.  So  Taunton  Turkeys,  Digby  Chickens  (wiUt 
Herringi>),  Albany  Beef,  and  Welsh  Babbit,  which  some  are  ab- 
surdly trying  now  to  spell  Rarebit!  Mutton  stewed  in  a  peculiar 
way  is  Welsh  Venison  in  England. 

IMaigia.  Among  stock-brokers,  a  sum  of  money  deposited  by  a  person 
speculaUng  in  stocks  with  a  broker,  to  secure  the  latter  against  loss 
on  funds  advanced  by  him  to  assist  his  eustomer  in  bis  speoolatioiia. 


Cutomen  [of  atockt]  invarimbJ^  buj  or  mH  od  maryiiu.  If  til*  TUt  An^% 
are  apt  to  dttirr  to  hare  Ihtir  tlock  urried.  Hean  it  ia  ncceaaarjr  ta  b.-.  t>nl 
lh*C  when  Turther  mnr^'n  isrequirrd.  the  inooey  will  be  forthcmntiif^  — C^Jlii 
ttrs,  Mtn  and  AfgUeHa  of  Wall  Street,  p.  19S.  ^ 

Markat  Kack.     Vegetables  cultivated  for  market.     See  Tmet. 
BflunL     A  cormption  of  the  word  mamma,  often  lued  in  the  interiorot 
New  England  for  mother.     See  Ma'am. 
Haa  yoar  ntarm  gat  tbat  done  7  —  Sfargartt,  p.  SB- 
Maroon.     The  name  given  to  revolted  NegrDes  in  the  West  Indies 
and  in  some  parte  of  South  America.     The  appellation  is  snppoted 
to  be  derived  from  Marony,  n  river  Beparating  Outtih  and  Preuch 
Guiana,  where  Urge  numbers  of  these  fugitives  resided.     In  maaj 
cases,  by  taking  to  the  forests  and  mountains,  they  have  rendered 
themselves  formidable  to  the  colonies,  and  sustained  a  long  and  brave 
resistance  against  the  whites.    When  Jamiuca  was  conquered  by  the 
English  in  1655,  about  fifteen  hundred  slaves  retreated  to  the  moun- 
tains, and  were  called  Maroom.     They  cotitinaed  to  harass  the 
island  till  the  end  of  the  lost  century,  when  they  were  reduced  by 
the  aid  of  blood-hounds.  —  Eticgcl.  Amancana. 
Harooaer.     A  runaway  slave;  a  maroon. 

We  were  loM  that  on  the  South  Shore  [in  Tir^nla]  dvelt  ■  •ummer,  thU 
modtatlT  called  himself  ■  bennit.  —  Byrd,  Wttlmir  Paptn,  p.  13. 
Kaioonlng.  To  go  marooning  is  an  expression  used  in  the  Soutliem 
Stales.  It  means  to  go  on  a  picnic.  The  difference  between  a 
marooning  party  and  a  picnic  is  that  the  former  is  a  par^  made  up 
to  pass  several  days  on  the  shore  or  in  the  country,  the  latter  ia  a 
parly  for  a  day.    The  expression  is  of  course  derived  from  Uie  pre- 

Well,  now,  Clavton,  how  conaiderat*  of  them  lo  go  off  ob  that  larooahf 
party.  — .Afra.  BUiat,  Dnd,  Tol.  I.  p.  30. 
Uarab-Hen.     (liallua  Virginianut.)    The  Virginia  Rail;  the  mud-hen. 
The  name  is  also  applied  to  the  Clapper  Rail,  a  salt-water  bird 
found  on  the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.     See  M-ud-Hen. 

Jupiter  [the  negro  alave],  grioning  from  ear  to  ear,  buttkd  aboat  Co  piepan  ^ 
some  marth-hfiu  for  aupper.  ~Poe,  The  Gold  Bag. 

MaiBhal,  The  ministerial  officer  of  the  courts  of  the  United  States.  « 
with  duties  similar  to  those  of  sheriff  in  the  State  courts.  —Kau'.  * 
Commentaries.  Vol.  I.  p.  308. 

BfnrveL    A  mispronunciation  of  marile,  common  in  the  months  » 
illiterate  people. 

To  mairel.     See  To  marilt. 
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Mnrbuid  Bnd.  Said  of  the  hock  of  the  ham.  The  other  is  the  Vii- 
ginia  end.     Maryland  and  Virginia. 

Mkah.  A  Ttilgu  oorruptioD  of  the  word  "marsh,"  also  ^eard  in 
England. 

To  buuUl.  In  machinoiy,  one  wheel  is  said  to  math  into  or  with 
another,  i.  e.  to  "  engage  "  with  it.  This  is.  apparently,  a  corrup- 
tion from  meth,  which  is  Hometimes  used  in  the  same  sensfl. 

Kaahtrap.     A  trap  that  mBshes  and  kiUs  the  animal  caught  in  it. 

Then  ia  not  the  l«ut  danger  that  their  precioua  carcUMa  will  ba  ought  nnder 
■  matlilrtv-  —  SieimauI  Eximintr,  Mty,  lB6a. 

BCaaklnoiiBtf  or  Uoakeliuiga.  (Algonkin  Tnd.)  An  immense  fisli  of 
the  pike  species  (Eioi  alor),  caught  in  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the 
great  lakes.  1  have  seen  a  specimen  taken  at  Kingston  upwards  of 
four  feet  in  length.  Dr.  Richardson,  in  his  "  Fauna  Borealis  Amer- 
icana," says  that  he  found  none  in  the  rivers  which  empl^  into 
Hudson's  Bay  or  the  Polar  Sea. 

The  mat^iMumji  ia  Xtt  all  appearance  a  Ihiv"  ipeciBH  of  pike,  and  posaeHtn  tha 
rarsnoaB  propeasitlu  or  Ihat  HHh.  —  Bntskmaodt  of  Caaiula,  p.  161. 

I  wu  bont  on  lh«  N>.«ht>Te  in  the  Bay  Stale,  and  here  I  am  np  among  the 
freah-water  lakei,  ■■  much  natonltied  aa  any  mtuktJanjt  thai  wai  ever  caught 
1b  UJce  Huron.  —  Cocper.  r*«  ftit  Opmngi. 

Bbaon  and  Bixon'a  Llna.  The  boundary  line  separating  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania  from  the  States  of  Maryland  and  Virginia  surveyed  h; 
Charles  Manon  and  Jeremiah  Dixon,  two  English  surveyors  between 
the  years  1T63  and  17Q7.  During  the  excited  debate  in  Congress, 
In  1820,  on  the  question  of  excluding  slavery  from  Missouri,  John 
Bandolph  mode  great  use  of  the  phrase,  which  was  echoed  through- 
out the  country.  It  ia  still  referred  to  as  the  line  which  formerly 
divided  the  slave  troxa  the  tree  States. 

Freedom'*  Kevrlone  is  Sbvery,  thet  thcr's  no  doubt  on, 

ll'asnlhia'thet'B— whs' d'ye  call  it?  — divloe, — 

An'  the  slave!'  Ihet  we  oltert  make  the  moat  on 

Air  them  north  o"  Mato*  an"  Dixim'i  Lint. 

LovrtU,  The  Biffha  Pnptrt. 

Tiia,  Haaa.  Master.     A  terra  formerly  in  use  among  slaves. 

C^va  Maeting.  A  large  or  general  meeting  called  for  some  specific 
purpose.  The  word  mats  is  prefixed  with  a  sort  of  ad  caplandum 
intent,  as  O'Connell  called  his  large  meetings  of  Irishmen  "  mon- 
»ter  meetings."  ifaas  meetinifi  were  first  talked  of  in  the  politi- 
cal campaign  of  1040,  when  Harrison  was  elected  president.  The 
term  ia  now  appUed  to  any  large  meeting  without  distinction  of 
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Blatoh.  To  apply  a  mateb  to;  to  light  by  applying  a  lighted  match 
to.    Connecticut. 

Hateor.XSatoIi.  Used  Rometimes  instead  of  "fellow,"  in  such  ex- 
preaaiona  as,  "I  can't  find  the  mate  (or  malch)  to  this  shoe." 

To  maul.  To  prepare;  to  make.  I  always  have  two  hundred  rails 
mauled  in  a  day.     Southern  Stat«s. 

MaTarlok.  In  the  great  cattle-growing  region  of  Texas,  an  unbranded 
yearling  is  called  a  "  Maverick."  In  Texas,  the  ownership  of  cattle 
can  only  be  proved  by  their  being  branded  with  tbe  owner's  name. 
Many  years  ago,  a  large  cattle-owner  named  Maverick  neglected  to 
brand  hi»  yearlings,  whence  they  were  called  "  Mavericki."  Other 
persons,  the  owners  of  cattle,  pat  their  own  brands  upon  them,  and 
thus  became  their  owners.  The  term  Maverick  for  uabranded  ye«r> 
lings  is  still  preserved  throughout  the  State. 

Max.  At  the  U.  S.  Military  Academy,  West  Point,  "  to  max  "  is  to 
make  a  good  recitation,  t.  e.  the  maximum. 

BCay-Apple.  1 .  A  name  applied  to  the  remarkable  excrescence  caused 
apparently  by  the  puncture  of  insects,  on  the  immature  flowers  of 
the  Swamp  HnnejBiickle  (^Azalea  nudifiora).  This  grows  to  a  great 
size,  as  large  as  an  ordinary  apple,  is  of  a  very  irregular  form,  cov- 
ered with  a.  fine  bloom,  and  is  even  eaten.  Its  irregular  form  and 
want  of  seeds  should  indicate  that  it  is  no  fruit,  apart  from  the  fact 
that  it  is  found  b<^fore  the  flowers  expand.  It  is  nevertheless  con- 
sidered as  the  fruit  of  the  plant. 

2.  The  term  is  also  applied  to  the  Swamp  Honeysuckle  itself,  and 
to  the  fruit  of  the  wild  mandrake     (Podophyllum  pdiatam). 

Blay-BiTd.     See  Bobolink. 

Hay-Blob.    Cowslips.     New  England. 

May-Pop.     A  Southern  name  for  the  Passion  Flower. 

Meadoir.  1.  In  the  United  States  often  applied  to  mowing  landa 
which  are  marshy  or  too  wet  to  be  ploughed,  and  producing  a  coaraa 
kind  of  hay,  which  ia  called  "  mmdoio  hay,"   in  distinction  fron^^ 

that  which  grows  on  uplands,  which  ia  called  "  English  hay." 

Worceiler. 

2.  In  Western  Connecticut,  any  land  appropriated  to  grass  tom^ 
hay-making. 

Meadow  Bird.     See  BoMink. 

Maadow  Hay.     See  Mtadow. 

Mean,  for  Meant.     Many  American  writers,  following  Scottish  ini:^^^ 
els,  make  use  of  mean  instead  of  meant  in  the  singular.    But  fi^n. 
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established  practice  among  Engluh  miten,  from  the  time  of  Addi- 
son to  the  preseot  daj,  has  been  to  lue  mtaru  tor  both  numben. 

ntan  of  bringing  the  negotution  to  >  bippy  iwoe.  —  MankaWt 


Uoau.     Poor,  bad,  worthless;  as,  "  A  nwanpairof  shoes  ;"  "  A  m«an 

horse  ; "  "A  mtan  fellow." 
H«'n  cut  tba  MOM  uptn  there  u  hen.    He'a  ■  monitniii*  meam  hone. — 

Ceorsia  Beam,  p.  ST. 
Maan  Whltaa.     See  Poor  While  Folk:     Southern. 
Meat-Blaonlt.    The  coacentrated  juice  of  beef,  mixed  with  flour  and 

baked.     It  is  chiefly  nned  to  make  sonp  for  traTellere,  soldiers,  Sic. 
Meat-Cart.     A  butcher's  cart,  from  which  meat  is  sold  in  the  streets 

in  towns  and  Tillages. 
Msat-Cbamb«r.     An  apartment  recently  introduced  between  decks 

in  the  ocean  steamships,  with  a  huge  tauk  in  the  middle,  capable  of 

holding  thirty  or  forty  tons  of  ice,  for  the  purpose  of  transporting 

fresh  meat  to  Europe.     A  gigantic  floating  refrigerator. 
ICsbbs.     "  May  be."    Quite  common. 
MeoBta.   (Mexican.)  A  rope  of  hair  or  of  the  fibre  of  the  m^uey, 

the  American  agave.    A  term  in  use  in  the  States  bordering  on 

Mexico. 


(ConvolvtUvt  panduratwi.)  A  plant  growing  in  sandy 
fields  and  on  dry  banks  from  Connecticut  to  Ulinois  and  south- 
wards. The  large  root  is  also  used  for  medical  purposes.  It  is  also 
called  Han  of  the  Earth  and  Wild  Potato  Vine.  The  name  prop- 
erly belongs  to  the  C.  Mechoacan,  so  named  from  Mechoacan  in 
Mexico,  where  it  was  first  obtained.  Rafinesque  gives  Meckavuck 
BB  the  Indian  name  of  the  pseudo-Mechoacan  or  Wild  Potato.  — 
Mtdieal  Flora,  Vol.  I.  p.  125. 
Afedloioe.  This  word  is  used  in  translating  certain  tenns  in  the 
languages  of  the  American  aborigines  which  denote  not  only  >  >  medi- 
cine "  proper,  but  any  thing  the  operation  of  which  they  do  not  com- 
prehend; that  is,  any  thing  mysterious,  supernatural,  sacred.  Hence 
we  have  the  terms  mtdicine  man,  the  doctor  and  conjurer  of  the 
American  Indians;  medicine  bag,  the  bag  tn  which  his  remedies  and 
charms  are  contained;  medicine  /cokI,  a  sort  of  religious  festival, 
consisting  oE  feasting,  singing,  dancing,  &c.,  attended  hj  males 
only;  mtdicine  Airi,  the  hut  in  which  these  feasts  are  held;  medicia* 
ppe,  the  oraamented  pipe  smoked  on  these  oocasions. 
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M«dinm.  A  person  who  professea  to  be  a  msdium  of  c<miniaiiicatioii 
between  mortals  and  disembodied  spirits.  Then  are  rapping,  tip- 
ping, healing,  speaking,  writing,  and  trance  medioma. 

Meeohlng  or  Mlohlng.  Skulking,  mean.  This  old  Shakaperian  word 
is  still  occosionallj  heard  in  New  York  and  New  EngUnd. 

0  brethren  I  I  wun  jou  not  to  nuke  looaoTe  of  aoccfM,  for  rou  mafbe  dixap- 
poiDted.  Wbee  fou  fill  abort  of  tbe  object  for  which  jon  Jump,  you  go  meediim 
off,  Ilka  a  cat  that  haa  mlaaed  her  monae.  —  Doa't  Sirmau,  Vol.  I.  p.  909. 

But  I  lin't  0'  the  mcicAn'  kind,  that  aeta  u'  thinks  for  week*. 
The  bottom  'a  oat  o'  tli'  uniram  coi  thair  own  gill  pol  leaka. 

LovtB,  Tht  Bigh»  Papert. 
Richardson  defines  to  meeeh,  to  take  small  things,  to  pilfer;  and 
consequently  to  lay  in  wut,  to  lurk. 

For  no  man  of  hi>  couauile  kooweth 
What  he  maie  gettc  of  bia  miclii/nge. 

Cover,  Con/.  Amaatii,  A.  b.  r.. 
Sure  aha  hai  sonie  neechitg  rascal  in  her  houae,  aome  bind  tbat  ahe  balb  aeen 
(like  another  Uilo]  quarten  of  mall  upon  bia  back  and  >ing  wilb't.  —  Btaamamt 
f  FL,  Tie  Scornful  Lady,  Act  iv.  8c.  1. 

M«etlnE.  A  religious  assembly,  congregation.  Among  Methodists, 
Baptists,  Congregational ists,  and  Quakers,  it  is  usual  to  say,  "  We 
are  going  to  meeting,"  when  speaking  of  going  to  their  chnroh  at 
place  of  worahip. 

MeBting-Ho(M&  A  place  of  worship  of  Methodists,  Qoabera,  &C. 
The  following  passage  in  Elliott's  recent "  History  of  New  Eng- 
land "  seems  to  show  that  the  t«rm  originated  wiUi  the  Puritans; 
"  The  religious  services  of  the  Plymouth  church  were  held  in  the 
fort,  npon  the  roof  or  deck  of  which  were  mounted  the  gr«at  guss; 
and  it  was  in  UHS  that  a  metling-hoMe  was  built.  They  held  that 
a  church  was  a  body  of  Christians,  and  the  place  where  they  met  was 
a  '  meeting-kovte ; '  and  so  they  called  it  by  tbat  name."  —  Tol.  I. 
p.  181. 

Refined  and  illiterate,  negro  and  white,  the  old  ntttiUff-hoHit  oniled  oa  all  on  on 
daj  of  the  week,  and  ila  aoienm  tervicfa  formed  an  in««naible  but  atrangbond  rf 
neighborhood  charily.  —  Mrt.  SIokb,  Oldtovm  Fulix,  ch.  t. 

1  deapiae  the  idee  of  folks  bein'  so  sot  on  their  own  steadV  Aotuen.  .  .  .  Snu- 
how,  Josiah  aeenu  to  be  more  lot  onto  bis  own  meilin'-ioiite  than  I  do.  — Aly 
BoU>tt,f.6B. 

HaeUn'  Seed.  Caraway  seed  used  to  drive  away  drowainen  in 
church. 

Sbe  mnnciied  a  aprig  of  metlin'  seed. 

And  read  her  spelling-book.  — BU  ffidtolat,  Jan.,  ISTT. 

To  moot  op  wltli.     To  catch  up  with;  to  overtake.     Georgia. 
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Mslmi  Trnlt  (CaruM papaga.)  The  West  Inditt  P^aw;  called  aIm 
Tree-melon. 

Meat    1.  The  milt  or  roe  of  fishes. 

2.  Tb«  milt  or  spleen.  In  popular  nae;  also  giren  in  Dnngli- 
sou's  Med.  Die. 

8-  Of  bogs,  tiie  mesenteiy.  New  England.  Eocb  of  these  words 
*■  melt"  has  its  own  etymon.  The  last  is  clearly  from  the  verb 
"  to  melt." 

MemoTftDdiim  Check.  A  check  ioteoded  not  to  be  presented  imme- 
diately for  payment;  such  an  understanding  being  denoted  by  the 
word  "  mtm."  written  on  it.  It  has  been  held  that  the  making  of 
a  check  in  tliis  way  does  not  afiect  its  negotiability,  or  the  right  of 
the  holder  to  present  it  to  the  bank  and  demand  payment  imme- 
diately. 

Memorial  Day.  Pariiculariy  "  Decoration  Day,"  in  memory  of  tbe 
soldiers  and  sailors  who  fell  in  the  late  civil  war. 

Menliadaii.  (Aloia  meahaden.)  A  fish  of  the  herring  kind,  abound- 
ing in  the  waters  of  New  England,  and  as  far  south  as  Chesapeake 
Bay.  It  is  also  known  by  the  names  of  Bony-fish,  Whito-fish, 
Hardhead,  Uoss-bnnker,  and  Fauhagen.  In  Massachusetts  and 
Bhode  Island,  they  are  called  Menhaden;  in  New  York,  Moss- 
bankers  and  Skippauge.  Thay  are  caught  in  immense  quantities, 
and  used  as  manure,  chiefij  for  Indian  com.  Dr.  DeKay,  in  his 
report  on  the  fishes  of  New  York,  states  that  he  has  known  of 
an  instance  when  "eighty-four  wagon-loads,  or,  in  other  words, 
168,000  of  these  fish  were  taken  at  a  single  haul "  of  the  seine. 

Tbeu  Tondona  fellom  [ihe  blne-fiih]  get  into  ■  acbool  of  n<iiA<iifeii,  wtiich 
■TO  too  large  to  mllaw  vhale,  and  they  bile  them  to  piscei  to  loit  their  tule*. 
Daaitl  IFctear,  FrivaU  Cor.,  Tot.  II.  p.  833, 

To  merohnndiae.  In  the  West,  they  say  a  roan  is  merchandiiinff  who 
b  in  trade,  keeping  a  store,  selling  goods,  &c. 

Herobant.  A  torm  often  applied  in  the  United  Stat«s  to  any  dealer 
in  merchandise,  whether  at  wholesale  or  retail;  and  hence  some- 
times equivalent  to  "  shopkeeper." 

100x07  aakes  alive  I  A  common  exclamation  of  surprise,  especially 
with  old  women,  who  would  probably  find  some  difficulty  in  pars- 
ing it. 

Viufjr  «l(i  ojiee,  John  I  wber«  have  tod  been  ■llUie  mommg  7  Wb«t1  ■  Udf 
dnnrnded?  Loid-O'DiaMy !  What !  kod  •  dear  drawnded  baby  too  I  01i,daart 
£n>oi<,  £iu{/br^  p.  DO. 


MsMk  (Span.,  table.)  Througfaont  the  wboI«  region  bordering  on 
Mexico,  thU  Spanish  word  is  used  tor  a  high  plain  or  table-land. 

All  the  >o-called  maa  fornutions  and  joriadu  a(  tbia  diKrict  belong  to  a  db- 
tisct  a* tttm  of  buiD  deponits,  tertiary  or  pMt-tertlar;  in  ag«.  .  .  .  The  «(«■,  of 
table-lud  cbancter,  li  exfaibiled  only  along  the  line  of  riTer  nlle.vi,  as  bigk 
blo&i,  the  reiult  of  denading  forcea,  sabsequent  to  the  origlnil  baaia  d«po*iti«n>. 
RtporU  M  lit  Pacifie  Railroad,  Vol.  I.  p.  S4. 

The  traTclling  apoo  the  ncjoj  waa  hard  and  firm,  whilst  that  in  the  bottom 
waa  geoerall;  bearj'.  —  Lituhitant  Park'i  Stport,  Pacific  RaOroad  Swtty, 
Vol.  II. 

We«tward  sireapa  tbe  wide  valler  of  (he  river,  and  at  a  diitanoa  of  a  laagne  h 
teen  the  pueblo  ofZuui.  Towarda  the  aouth,  a  loft?  mtta  with  pradplloui  clifli. 
.  .  .  Scrub  cedara  and  pifions  apon  the  huo  alopea  have  fnmiihed  tneL  —  O^ 
dun  WUfpU'i  EiplonUioiit,  R.  R.  Sartwj,  p.  96. 

MMllla.     (Span.  dim.  of  meta.)     A  graall  table-Und. 

MMqnlt  or  Muakeot.  (Spua.  mezquite,  Algaro/na  glandulota.")  An 
important  tree  of  the  Locust  family,  found  in  Texas,  New  Mexico, 
California,  &c.  It  bears  a  long  and  narrow  pod,  filled  with  beans, 
which  are  eagerly  eaten  by  horses  and  cattle.  It  is  alao  raluable 
for  faeL  On  the  arid  plains,  it  is  reduced  to  a  mere  shrub,  when  its 
roots  greatly  expand,  and  are  much  sought  for  firewood.  The  Pima 
Indians  on  the  Gila  grind  the  mesquit  beans,  and  mix  the  flour  with 
that  of  wheat,  which  adds  much  to  its  sweetness.  This  tree  pro- 
duces in  large  quantity  a  gum  in  almost  every  respect  equal  to 
gnm  arable. 

Meaqnlt  Oraaa.  (^Stipa  tpata.  Algonkin,  niaiteM,  mofkit,  grass.)  A 
fine,  short  grass,  called  also  Lewis  Grass,  which  grows  with  great 
vigor  and  beauty  on  the  western  prairies.  It  is  uaoally  found  in 
very  thick  tufts  and  patches,  interspersed  with  other  grasses.  It  is 
very  nutritious  and  palatable  to  cattle,  horses,  and  sheep;  and  has 
the  great  advantage  of  preserving  its  sweetness,  to  a  certain  degree, 
throagh  the  winter.  Sometimes  called  Mutktet  and  Muttelo,  which 
see.     See  same  word  in  Addenda. 

The  maguii  grna  girei  the  prairies  of  Weetern  Texas  their  great  BaperioritT 
as  a  psatare  grouiid,  and  mark  it  u  Air  ever  s  paatoral  eaaeliy,  whalevar  in  otbM 
napecti  be  ita  future.  —  Olmtttift  Toot,  p.  13S. 

Mam.    a  quantity  of  any  thing,  especially  of  milk  obtained  at  a^a 

single  milking. 
Meaaogo.    In  the  United  States,  an  address  or  communication  of  ^k 

presidentoragovemor,  on  public  affairs,  to  the  legislature.  — TT'ii  \tm\ 

ttr.     Thus  we  have  the  Preeident's  Inaugural  Mttsage,   AnnniP  .^ 

Meuagt,  Veto  Mettage,  &o. 
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ir  Bfnatae.     In  the  Wwt  Indies,  the  child  of  a  white  peraon 
and  a  quadroon.     See  Melice,  Melt/,  Metis,  Span.  Meslho. 

MatBta.  (Mex.  melall.)  A  hollowed,  oblong  stone,  in  the  form  of  an 
inclined  plaae,  used  by  the  Alezii^ns  (both  Indians  and  whites),  for 
grinding  Indian  com  or  wheat  for  tortillas,  or  cocoa  for  chocolate. 

For  mi[«  unund  tbii  Cuu  Gnndce  [on  the  Gila}  Hie  plaid  ia  itrawed  with 
bnkrn  potler;  tnd  mttatti,  or  coni-grinilen.  -^  Bartltll'M  yem  Mixico. 

A  womui  wti  kneeling  upon  the  ground,  under  >  flg-tree,  rubbing  the  metaU, 
ud  ■  pretty  girl  of  Aftoen  wai  (lappings  lortilU  between  herhanda.  —  Otauttd"* 
Ttxai,  p.  349. 

Within  the  laat  two  dafS,  we  hara  aeen  but  alight  tncee  nT  Indiani.  Upon  the 
banka  of  atrauna,  we  occaaionalty  come  acroH  ■  melalt.  Some  appear  to  bar* 
been  recently  Died.  —  CViptaiB  IVIiipptt't  £^pAim(tmu  Ic  tin  Pacific,  p.  96. 

Mstby.  The  Burbot  {Lota  maculoiia).  La  Loche  of  the  Canadians. 
Thb  fish  has  given  a  name  to  a  lake  and  portage  in  British  North 
America  (Cree).  —  Sir  J.  Richardson,  Arctic  Searching  Exp.,  Vol.  I. 
p.  109. 

KeUa.  (Span.  Mestizo,  Eng.  Mustee.')  The  offspring  of  a  white 
person  and  a  quarteron  or  quadroon.     See  Negro. 

Middling  Interest.    The  middle  class  of  people. 

Hen  ol  IbeiHiUfM^  Mtrat  cUa>  aie  now  the  beatoS.  Hen  who  have  done  ■ 
aafeaudamallhuunesaarenow  thericheat.  .  .  .  They  have  felt  they  belonged  to 
tbe  middiing  mtcrtMl,  and  have  roaolTed  to  atay  there,  and  not  cope  with  the  rich. 
Canueeticul  ConnaU. 

A  few  years  since  there  was  a  bank  in  Boston  called  the  Bank  of 
the  "MiddU  IniereH." 
IflddUnga.     1.  A  coarse  flour  intermediate  between  the  fine  floor 
and  the  inferior  quality;  hardly  known  now,  when  the  inferior 
flour  is  called  "snperfine." 

2.  A  term  used  in  the  West  for  pork,  meaning  the  portion  of  the 
animal  between  the  hams  and  shoulderB.  Thus  the  "Price  Cur- 
rent "  quotes  hams,  shoulders,  and  middUngt. 
AQddUns  Well  is  a  common  expression  for  tolerably  well.  "  How  are 
you  to-day?  "  "  Wall,  I'mprettymidiffin',  jest  so  as  to  be  knockin' 
around."  According  to  Brockett,  it  is  used  in  the  same  sense  in 
the  north  of  England. 

Then  it  waa,  "  Mr.  3awin,  air,  yon  're  middUn'  letU,  now,  be  ye  ?  St«p  up  an' 
lake  a  nipper,  air.  I'm  dieffel  glad  to  aee  ye." — Biytoa  /'opera. 

A  lady  told  me  that,  on  inquiring  after  the  wife  of  one  of  her 
neighbors,  he  said,  *'  Thank  you,  marm,  she 's  middlin'  smart, 
"   nothin'  alarmin'."    In  Virginia,  to  express  the  same  condition  of 
a  person'a  health,  the  reply  would  be,  ■■  She  's  barely  tolerable." 
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BUdsst.    The  sand-%;  so  called  in  CanadA. 

BU^t,  used  for  "may;  "  "  as  might  we,"  &c.,  in  cases  where  not 

doabt,  uncertain^,  ia  implied,  but  where  simply  ability  is  mentall; 

lefeired  to,  and,  as  to  iuteut,  is  expressed.    New  England. 
Mighty.     Exceedingly,  very.     Colloquial  in  Ei^land  and  the  United 

States,  particularly  at  the  South  and  West. 

To  the  liing'a  house;  Enipp  took  it*  in,  and  brought  lu  ID  Nelly  [GwynDj.a 
moM  pretty  womsD.  I  kisKd  her,  >ud  ao  did  my  wifa ;  and  a  viighlg  pretty  ud] 
she  i>.  —  Prpgi'i  Diarg,  Vol,  II.  p,  8. 

She  untied  her  hair,  Iheo  began  Id  twirl  the  ringlela  round  her  fingen  and 
pisj  with  Ibem  in  *  coquettUh  muiner,  which  she  teemed  to  think  migitf  kill- 
ing-,  for  she  amiled  ia  erideut  self-conceit.  —  LaidoH  Zuiit. 

The  Dootor'a  was  ■  nights  ^"^  house,  fronting  the  sea.  —  OMtut,  Domitf 
amd  Bon,  ch.  xi. 

On  mv  aaking  him  the  next  momlng  hov  hs  found  himaeU,  bs  answered, 
aiigkti,  weak.  —  CAojltHaa'j  TrawU  in  North  Am.  (1780),  Vd.  II.  p.  14. 

Mighly  little,  mi^Afy  few,  mishty  weak,  &c.,  are  favorite  expieaaioni  in  Aner- 
ka.  —  Ibid.,  note  by  TraniUtor. 

Hia  lace  ia  mii/hty  little  foe  hin  body.  —  Gtorgia  Scatri,  p.  184. 

What  mighig  hard  land  it  ia  on  this  road  I  The  whole  face  of  the  earth  ia  cov- 
ered with  atones,  ss  thick  as  Keatuoky  Isnd-titlea.  —  Cnxktti,  Tour  dom  &ut, 
p.  6T. 

You'll  beni^Aly  apt  to  get  wet.  Hid  a  tharough4)red  Texan,  who  stood  watch- 
ing OUT  movements.  —  JCendaWi  Saala  Ft  Exptditiim,  Vol,  I.  p.  32. 

A  girl  belonging  to  the  hotel  was  nliouting  to  the  boyii.  who  had  been  de- 
apatehcd  to  the  bam  for  egga,  to  "quit  fiuekin'  them  tbar  egga,  or  the  caDdi- 
date»  would  aUmd  s  iBiffAty  amall  chance  for  1  bar  dinner."  —  Rolib,  SgualUrUft, 
p.  80. 
Mile.  Often  in  the  singular  with  a  numeral,  instead  of  the  pinral 
miles.  Mr.  Haltshorne,  in  bis  Glossary,  says  its  use  is  univeTsal  in 
England,  where  the  vtilgar  never  give  it  a  plural.  "  The  custom," 
he  adds,  "  seems  to  receive  countentmce  from  some  of  our  early 
English  poets."  —  Salopia  Aniiqva, 

Btart  the  hones  together  for  a  hundred  and  flf ly  miU.  —  Georgia  Bctma, 
Mileage  is  a  very  large  and  even  extravagant  allowance  made  tomem~ 
bers  of  Congress,  and  some  others  of  the  favored,  for  travelling 
expenses,  eight  dollars  for  every  twenty  miles. 

Corutruciive  Mileage  is  the  same  allowance  for  auppotiititiou_s 
journeys  from  and  to  the  seat  of  government.  The  allowance — 
enures  to  members  of  the  United  States  Senate  once  in  eveiy  ft" — i 
years.  When  a  new  president  comes  into  office,  Congress  adjourn., 
of  course,  on  the  8d  of  March,  the  new  president  being  inaugurat^^e 
on  the  4th.    But  the  Senate  is  immediately  called  agun  into  t^^si 
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akm,  to  act  on  the  nominations  of  the  naw  president;  and,  though 
not  a  man  of  them  leaves  Washington,  each  ia  supposed  to  go  home 
and  come  liack  again,  in  the  course  of  the  ten  or  twelve  hours  inter- 
Tening  between  the  adjournment  and  the  reassembling.  For  t^ia 
imaginary  journey  the  senators  are  allowed  their  mUeagt ;  the  sum 
being,  in  the  case  of  senators  from  distant  States,  from  91,000  to 
•1,500. 

Many  of  the  senators,  in  1B45,  when  Mr.  Polk  was  inaugurated, 
refused  ta  pocket  their  eonttractive  mileage,  holding  it  to  be  an  impo- 
sition on  the  public. 

CotwlrucliBe  mileage  is  allowed  when  an  extra  session  of  Congress 
is  called,  whetlier  the  senators  and  members  have  actually  gone  to 
their  homes  or  not,  after  the  regular  session. 

The  mileagt  h  a  Mill  l«>9  cxGUiable  abominatkni.  Teia*  Koda  bitber  two 
•etutore  and  two  r((nKnlativea,  who  recein,  in  idditioa  to  their  pa?,  Kime 
t2,II00  rach  iverj  iniiaa  (or  nieralv  coming  hen  and  KoinK  imfagainCI  would 
sooner  pij  tiiem  twice  Ibe  mDnef  to  etay  away),  —  S1D,ODO  in  all  for  tnvelling 
expenaet,  wbich  are  not  actiuliy  $1,000.  Arkanwt  wiil  laks  S6,000  out  of  the 
traaaury,  thit  year,  merely  (br  tbe  travel  of  ber  aenatora.  When  ve  come  to 
have  Hnalun  and  represeDUtivei  from  Oregon  and  California,  we  shall  have  to 
negotiate  a  loan  eipreuly  to  pay  tbe  mtfM^oI  their  membera.  —  Letter /roia 
B.  Gnttty,  N.  Y.  Tribmt,  May  3,  1848. 

Milltarr  Landa.    Lands  granted  to  soldiers  for  military  serricee. 
Wlk-Slckneaa.    A  fatal  spasmodic  disease,  peculiar  to  tbe  Western 

States;  now  said  to  be  owing  to  astringent  salts  contained  in  the 

soil  and  waters  of  these  regions  (see  Owen's  Geology  of  Kentucky). 

It  first  attacks  the  cattle,  and  then  those  who  eat  beef  or  drink 

milk. 

A  few  milee  below  Alton,  on  the  MieNxippi,  I  paued  a  denrted  Tillage,  the 
whole  papulation  of  wbiuh  bad  been  deatioyed  by  the  niLbACjtnui.  —  Hqgmam, 
WhUer  in  the  Wut,  Let.  9. 

lOlkliig  th«  Street.  Tbe  act  of  cliques  or  great  operators,  who  hold 
slocks  so  well  in  hand  that  they  cause  any  Buctuations  they  please. 
By  alternately  lifting  and  depressing  shares,  they  take  all  tbe  float- 
ing money  in  the  market.  —  Metlhery. 

Th«re  1>  a  diatinction  lietween  the  diquea  and  brokers. .  .  .  Great  operatom  rob 
the  brokera  by  destroying  their  cuslumera.  To  tiM  tbe  almg  of  the  financial 
qnaner,  thsy  mitt  the  ttrtet.  —  Medbery,  Men  and  Ut/iteria  of  Wall  Streit, 
p.  330. 

Tlie  majority  of  stocks  are  alill  blocked,  and  the  market,  to  far  ai  poeaible, 
worked  entirely  upon  the  milldtigprocete.  —  ff.  Y.  Tribamt,  Sept.,  ISTfl. 

Bflll.  I.  An  expressiou  commonly  affiled  to  one  who  has  experience 
of  tbe  world  is,  " He  has  been  rArou^A  the  mUl;"  aphrase  equiva- 
lent to  "He  has  seen  the  elephant." 
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2.  An  imftginary  American  coin,  the  thousuidtli  put  of  ft  dollar 

or  tenth  part  of  a  cent. 
To  mill.    To  cockle,  naed  of  cIoUi. 
HIU  PriTllsga.     A  vater  priritege.     The  advantage  of  a  water-fall, 

sufficient,  wfaen  a  dam  is  erected,  to  furnish  pover  to  operate  a  mill. 

See  Water  PHcUegt. 
Miller.    To  drovm  the  miller  is  to  put  too  much  water  to  the  flour  in 

making  bread.    It  ia,  doubtless,  an  English  expression.     At  all 

erentB,  Wright  saya  that  puUing  the  miller''»  ege  out  ie  a  phrase  used 

when  too  much  liquid  is  put  to  any  dr;  or  powdery  gubetance.  The 

latter  ia  also  used  in  New  England. 
Mlllertam.     The  doctrines  taught  by  the  followers  of  William  Miller. 
Wbta  ifiiltriim  wu  n»kia'  mch  ■  Doiie,  the  WigKlelomi  folks  nil7  thooglit 

Iherwat  KHnatliiDg  ia  it.    Old  Miu  G givs  up  all  biuineu,  ind  djdo'tdo 

Dothin'  but  Intipee  roaad  from  hooee  la  house  ■  Mkin'  on  •bant  tbs  eend  of  tlu 

world.  —  Widme  Bidott  Paptri,  p.  1S3. 

MUleiltea.    The  name  of  a  religious  sect,  from  its  foander,  William 
MiUer. 

The  distinguishing  doctrines  of  this  sect  are:  a  belief  in  the  reap- 
pearance of  Jesus  Christ  on  earth,  "  with  all  his  saints  and  angels; 
that  he  will  raise  the  dead  bodies  of  all  his  saints,  and  change  the 
bodies  of  all  that  are  alive  on  the  earth  that  are  his;  and  that  both 
these  living  and  raised  saints  will  be  caught  up  to  meet  the  Lord 
in  the  air.  There  the  saints  will  be  judged.  While  this  is  being 
done  in  the  air,  the  earth  will  be  cleansed  b;  lire;  the  bodies  of  the 
wicked  will  be  burned;  the  devil  and  evil  spirits  will  be  banished 
from  the  earth,  shut  up  in  apit,  aud  will  not  be  permitted  to  visit 
the  earth  again  until  a  thousand  years.  This  is  the  Srst  resurrection 
and  first  judgment.  Then  Christ  and  his  people  will  come  down  from 
the  heavens,  and  live  with  hia  saiuts  on  the  new  earth."  After  a 
thousand  years,  a  second  death,  resurrection,  and  judgment  take 
place;  when  the  righteous  will  possess  the  earth  for  ever.  ■*  The 
judgment  day  will  be  a  thousand  years  in  duration.  The  righteous 
will  be  raised  and  judged  in  the  commencement,  the  wicked  at  the 
en'd  of  that  day.  The  millennium  is  between  the  two  resurrections 
and  the  two  judgments."  —  Evana's  Hist.  Rdigiora. 

Believing  in  the  literal  fulfilment  of  the  propheciee,  the  MUteriiet 
first  asserted  that,  according  to  their  calculations,  the  first  judg~ 
ment  would  take  place  about  the  year  1813.  Subsequently,  other 
periods  were  named;  and  so  firm  was  the  faith  of  many  that  the 
Saviour  would  descend  from  the  heavens  aud  take  his  followers  up 
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into  th«  fur  that  thej  disposed  of  all  their  vorldly  treasures,  pro- 
Tided  tltemBelvea  with  "  ascension  robes,"  and  waited  with  great 
anxiety  for  the  sounding  of  the  last  trumpet,  the  eignsl  for  their 
aerial  TOjage.  Many  persons  became  insane  in  consequence  of  the 
escitement  and  fear  attending  this  delusion.  Others  have  come  to 
their  senses,  owing  to  their  repeated  disappointments  in  not  being 
BleTat«d  according  to  Father  Miller's  promise;  and  at  the  present 
time  the  sect  has  happily  dwindled  down  to  an  insigniticant 
number. 

At  tha  FimnumU  boMi,  I  fint  heard  of  tha  recent  fanatlcat  moTcmenI  ot  the 
MOUrita,  or  fbUaweni  of  one  Miller,  who  taught  that  the  miUemiiuDi,  or  Rukl 
deatmction  of  the  world,  would  rome  lo  pan  hut  year,  or  on  (he  33d  day  of 
October,  1S44.--  Lgdri  Stamd  Viiit.  di»p.  v. 
mnion.  A  vulgar  corruption  of  thewordme^on,-  as,  "  water-mi/Zioru," 
water-melons;  "  mnBh-miiUoni,"  mask-melons.  The  term  seems  to 
have  been  so  used  by  the  early  settlers. 

In  orcbardi  are  all  Kirta  ot  Apple-Treei ;  .  .  .  with  Cohrorte,  Jfumifftnw, 
CuKDmbera,  Waltrmilliotu,  &c.  —  Tmi  Rtlatioii  of  Virgima  and  Maryland 
(1MB),  p.  6. 

Mllllah.    Militia.     Southern. 

Tlu  aty  "  MiUM,"  cmbraclog  aouie  of  our  vtrr  bepi  citinOB,  have  gone  Into 
campat  tlwfsir-gTDiuidt.^Clarfutoii  Meram/,  April,  1863. 

To  mind.  1.  To  recollect;  remember.  A  common  phrase  at  the 
South  is,  "  /  mind  me,"  for  "  I  remember."  It  is  also  used  in 
Scotland. 

1  wu  inriled  to  dine  out  In  Boston  ;  bnt,  if  I  can  mimd  the  gsnileman'e  name, 
I  wbh  I  m>7  be  ahot.  —  CrocktU,  Tour,  p.  Sd. 

I  wiimd  once,  >  f(oad  many  yean  ago,  Crcxi  and  I  wai  over  to  St.  Btg'n,  on  a 
craiM  a/ur  Diartan  and  uble.  —  Bammond,  Wild  yortitm  Setnti,  p.  331. 

3.  To  watch,  take  care  of.  An  English  use  of  the  word,  although 
not  in  the  dictionaries. 

A»  »oon  Bi  girls  are  old  enough  to  bo  tamed  to  any  ictount,  Ihay  are  ifnt  out 
to  nutd  the  tiaby.  Thii  mntdiiig  the  baby  U,  in  reality,  aauntBring  iboul  the 
streets,  and  silling  down  on  door-steps,  and  gDiisiping  with  other  baby'inindeni. 
Jforllt  BritM  Rtview,  May.  IBM. 

Tee,  said  Hargant,  I  will  keep  Obed.  I  'II  mind  the  beda  when  the  birds  are 
■bout  —  Margartt,  p.  30. 

8.  To  remind;  to  notice.     "/  didn't  nund  that."     "Reminded 
me  of  my  promise." 
Mingo.    (Creek  Ind.)    A  native  king  among  the  Creeks,  Choctawa, 
&c. 

1.  Aeatfitk. 
A  scnlpin.    MassachuaettB. 
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2.  An  imsginai?  American  coin,  the  thona&ndth  port  of  a  dollu 
or  tenth  part  of  a  cent. 

To  mill.    To  cockle,  used  of  cloth. 

Mill  Ptivll«g«.  A  water  privilege.  The  advantage  of  a  water-fall, 
sufficient,  when  a  dam  is  erected,  to  fumiBh  power  to  operate  a  mill. 
See  Water  Privilege. 

Miliar.  To  drown  the  miller  is  to  put  too  much  water  to  the  floor  in 
making  bread.  It  is,  doubtless,  an  English  expresgion.  At  aU 
erents,  Wright  sajrs  that  pulling  the  mUler'i  rye  uuf  is  a  phrase  used 
when  too  much  liquid  is  put  to  anj  drj  or  powder;  substance.  The 
latter  is  also  used  in  New  England. 

MlUerlHii.    The  doctrines  taught  by  the  followers  of  William  Miller. 
Wbtn  Milltritm  waa  mikln'  such  a  naut,  Iha  Wigglrtairn  tolki  imlj'  thonetat 

Iherwu  aomethlng  la  It    Old  tSlm  O give  up  ^1  busiDeM.  and  didn't  do 

DDthin'  but  tnipaa  raiind  trom  hooM  ta  hou»  ■  Ukin'  on  aboDt  the  aead  o(  Um 
wotM —  Widme  Btdott  Pi^trt,  p.  133. 

KUIorltaa.  The  name  of  a  religious  sect,  from  its  founder,  William 
Miller. 

The  distinguishing  doctrines  of  this  sect  are :  a  belief  in  the  reap- 
pearance of  Jesus  Christ  on  earth,  "  nith  all  his  saints  and  angels; 
that  be  will  raise  the  dead  bodies  of  all  his  saints,  and  change  the 
bodies  of  all  that  are  alive  on  the  earth  that  are  his ;  and  that  both 
these  liring  and  raised  saints  will  be  caught  up  to  meet  the  Lord 
in  the  air.  There  the  saints  will  be  judged.  While  this  is  being 
done  in  the  air,  the  earth  will  be  cleansed  by  fire;  the  bodies  of  the 
wicked  will  be  burned;  the  devil  and  evil  spirits  will  be  banished 
from  the  earth,  shut  up  in  a  pit,  and  will  not  be  permitted  to  visit 
the  earth  again  until  a  thousand  years.  This  is  the  first  resurrection 
and  first  judgment.  Then  Christ  and  his  people  will  come  down  from 
the  heavens,  and  live  with  his  saints  on  the  new  earth."  After  a 
thousand  years,  a  second  death,  resurrection,  and  judgment  take 
place;  when  the  righteous  will  possess  the  earth  forever.  "  Tlie 
judgi[ieiit  day  will  be  a  thousand  years  in  duration.  The  righteous 
will  be  raised  and  judged  in  the  commencement,  the  wicked  at  the 
en'd  of  that  day.  The  millennium  is  between  the  two  resurrections 
and  the  two  judgments. "  —  Evam't  Hist.  Religiora. 

Believing  in  the  literal  fulfilment  of  the  prophecies,  the  Milltrllet 
first  asserted  that,  according  to  their  calculations,  the  first  judg- 
ment would  take  place  about  the  year  1813.  Subsequently,  othet 
periods  were  named;  and  so  firm  was  the  faith  of  many  thnt  the 
Saviour  would  descend  from  the  heavens  and  take  hia  followers  up 
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into  the  air  that  they  duposed  of  all  their  worldlj  treosurei,  pro- 
vided themselvea  with  "  ascenaion  robes,"  and  waited  with  great 
anxietj  for  the  sounding  of  the  latit  trumpet,  the  signal  for  their 
aerial  voyage.  Many  persons  became  insane  in  consequence  of  the 
excitement  and  fear  attending  this  delusion.  OtheiB  have  come  to 
their  senses,  owing  to  their  repeated  disappointments  in  not  being 
elevated  aocording  to  Father  Miller's  promise;  and  at  the  present 
time  the  sect  has  happily  dwindled  down  to  an  insigniticaut 
number. 

At  ths  Fmnconti  hotal,  I  fini  hurd  at  the  ncint  fiouical  movement  of  the 
JfilUritu,  or  (bllowara  of  one  UiJIer,  who  tftughl  that  the  millenniuin.  or  Ansl 
deitmction  of  the  world,  would  come  la  ftii  l&st  year,  or  on  the  23d  day  ot 
October,  liU.  —  LgtlFi  Second  Vial,  chap.  r. 

MUItOD.     A  vulgar  corruption  of  the  word  melon ;  as,  *'  water-mi/Itom," 

water-melouB ;  "  nmsYi-miiliotu,"  mosh-melons.     The  term  seems  to 

have  been  so  used  by  the  early  settlers. 
In  orcbvds  an  all  torta  ot  Apple-Treo :  .  .  ■  with  ColwoHs,  JfiiniiS»«, 

Cocenmben,  WattnKiUufiu,  kc.  —  True  Rtlatium  of  Ftrgiiua  and  Uaryland 

(1869),  p.  e. 
MilUah.    Militia.     Southern. 

Tba  dty  "  wtiUM,"  embracing  eome  of  our  vst7  beat  eltitena,  hare  gone  into 

camp  at  Oit  tab^gnundi.  —  CkarUtliM  Merairy,  April,  1803. 
To  mind.     1.  To  recollect;  remember.     A  common  pbraae  at  the 

South  is,  "/  mind  mt,"  for  "I  remember."    It  is  also  used  in 

Scotland. 

I  wu  invited  to  dine  oat  In  Boston ;  bat.  If  I  can  mind  (be  gentleman'*  luuie, 
I  wieh  I  may  be  ehot.  —  CrocktU,  Tour,  p.  S^ 

I  mimd  once,  a  Kood  many  yean  ago,  Crou  and  1  was  over  to  St.  Begii,  on  a 
crniM  afUr  marten  and  lab'te.'—  fiannuntl,  Wild  JVurdern  Scmel,  p.  331. 

2.  To  watch,  take  care  ol  An  English  use  of  the  word,  although 
not  in  the  dictionaries. 

Ai  loon  aa  girl*  are  old  enongh  to  be  turned  to  an?  account,  they  are  wnt  oat 
to  iniiid  ti»  baby.  Thia  mimdiag  the  baby  ia,  ia  reality,  saunrering  about  the 
■treett,  and  aitllng  down  on  dour-atcpa,  and  goaaiping  with  other  baby-minden. 
Konh  BntiA  R<pi€tB,  May.  ISM. 

Te*,  (aid  Margaret,  I  will  keep  Obed.  I  '11  mind  the  beds  when  the  birdi  are 
about.  —  Margaret,  p.  30. 

S.  To  remind;  to  notice.     "  I  didn't  mind  that."    "  He  minded 
me  of  my  promise." 
BdiDKtx    (Creek  Ind.)    A  native  king  amot^  the  Creeks,  Cboctavs, 

&o. 
ISnlster.    1.  Aeatfi»i. 

2.  A  scolpin.    Massachusetts. 
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BCnlBteiial.     1.  Kind,  geuerooa,  appreciative,  in  respect  to  minis- 
ters of  religioD. 
2.  Furnishing,  prodncing  ministers. 

There  are  pertooa  in  Hkatfl«1d  who  hare  tiatened  to  the  pruching  of  the  loai 
gfatntioia  of  (hii  minuttrial  UmUj.  —  Stt.  B.  C.  Leonwuf,  i»  Cong.  Q^r- 
UHg,  July,  1881. 

Mink,  BSlnx.  (Putoriui  rtmn.)  A  qnadruped  of  the  neasel  kind, 
that  burrows  in  the  earth  near  water.  It  is  generallj  to  be  found 
on  the  banks  of  streanu,  especiallj  near  farm-houses  and  mills.  It 
Bwims  and  dives  well,  and  canramain  under  water  for  a  considerable 
time.  It  preys  upon  small  fish,  muscles,  &c.,  but  also  commits 
depredations  on  the  poultry-yard,  and  will  devour  rata,  mice,  Stc 

MlBt-Jnlep.  A  drink  made  of  brandy  and  sugar,  flavored  with  mint, 
to  whioh  pounded  ice  is  added.     See  Jidep. 

Haryland,  antiftitly  written  MenyUndi  >o  called  bscaoM  tha  lohaUtanhi,  DM 
haviDg  the  fear  ot  the  Lord  before  their  ej-ei,  were  proue  to  make  mtny  and  get 
fuddled  with  mint^julcf  and  apple-toddy.  —  W.  /mas,  KnidtTtocta: 

Mint-Btiok.     Candy  flavored  with  peppermint  and  made  into  sticks 


Tba  soldien  hunger  tor  dateii,  Sgt,  miat-Mliei,  gin^F^cake,  pmen-M,  and  other 
■weet  Btufl  that  the  duller  k»ep>  for  sale.  —  JV.  1'.  Trivial*,  LeUtr  from  North 
Carolina,  Juue  13,  1882. 

Misoegenatioa.  The  mingliog  of  the  black  and  white  races  bgr  mar- 
riage. 

Misery.  Pain;  as,  "They  say  John  Soaker  never  gets  drunk;  bnt  he 
often  has  a  minery  in  hia  head."  The  word  is  universal  among  the 
Negroes  at  the  .South. 

Mlaa.  Often  ujied  instead  of  "  Mrs.,"  by  uneducated  people,  in  ad- 
dressing or  speaking  of  married  women,  especially  in  the  West. 

To  miss  a  Figure  is  to  commit  a  vital  error. 

MUa-Uok.  When  an  axe  or  knife  cuts  out  of  liue,  it  is  called  in  the 
West  a  man-Uek. 

To  mls-recoUeot.  To  forget.  "If  I  do  not  mis-reoollect."  Hitch 
cock')  Rdiginn  of  Geology. 

The  Senate,  if  we  do  not  mit^rtcatlert.  hai  Krlce  psised  a  bU)  aboUahing  tit 
tnuiking  privilege.  —  N.  7.  Trihu«e,  March  »l,  1868. 

Mlsrsmember.  To  forget.  "I  misremember;*'  i.  e.,  if  I  am  mi 
mistaken.     See  Disremeniber. 

I  Ihink  yon  uiidentand  that  beautiful  figure  of  upeecb,  Ur.Slick,  tor,  ifldNl 
vuTtmrmbfr,  you  are  a  dab  at  paiotin'  in  ilea  younelf,  ain't  yoa  1  —  SamWtt, 
Wit  Satet,  p.  BO. 
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KlBrepnMDtatlTa.     A  representative  who  misrepraaents  his  con- 
stituents. 
Tbt  Stm*te  listened  to-day  to  a  pbilippic  from  Ur.  Samoer  againat  Ur.  Bright, 

and  to  a  biltar  nplf  from  Ihal  miirepraeHlaiivt  ol  Indian*.  —  N.  Y.  Tri/mne, 
Ju.  38,  1869. 
MlaslBS.     To  be  among  Oit  musing  u  to  be  absent,  to  leave,  to  run 

There  cornea  old  Dsrid  for  my  militia  fine.  I  don't  want  to  see  bim,  and  tbink 
I  wSl  bt  avumg  tlie  miMBKg.  —  Sktltlitl  of  Xtie  York. 

HUaton  SohooU.     The  American  term  for  what  the  English  denote 

by  ragged  schools. 
MiaslonuTinf.    The  doing  missionary  work.     "  The  Independent," 

April  24,  1892,  in  a  sketch  of  the  Kev.  Stephen  H.  Tyng,  says:  — 

He  was  alwaji  fond  of  ttiutonarfimg. 

To  mlssloiiata.  To  act  as  a  missionary.  Not  well  authorized.  — 
Websler.     To  sustain  missions,  as  for  prop^andism. 

Mr.  Pickering  notices  this  absard  word,  which  he  found  in  the 
"  Missionary  Herald." 

The  Romiah  Cburch  nitavtviltd  tor  civil  mle,  for  a  aMniar  and  snprema  nray. 
And  w  she  Mods  for  her  prieata  u  apirituat  pnlitiiiana  or  the  lowest  type.  —  Tha 
CuHgregatimalul,  Sem  ofJ.E.  WUhrv^,  D.D. 

MlHonrl  Compromiia.  A  name  popularly  given  to  an  act  of  Con- 
gress which  was  passed  in  1820,  and  was  intended  to  reconcile  the 
two  great  sections  that  were  struggling,  the  one  to  promote,  the 
other  to  hinder,  the  extension  of  slavery.  By  this  act,  it  was  deter- 
mined that  Missouri  should  be  admitted  into  the  Union  as  a  slave- 
holding  State,  but  that  slavery  should  never  be  established  in  any 
Statfl.  to  be  formed  in  tha  future,  lying  north  of  lat.  38°  W.  — 
Wheeler's  Dictionary. 

Mlasouil-lams.  The  Missourians  have  quite  a  penchant  for  curious 
characterization.  The  members  of  the  Legislature  are  divided  into 
Charcoals,  Clay-banks,  White-legs,  and  Snow-flakes.  The  first  and 
last  are  the  extremes  of  both  parties.  The  "  Charcoal  "  believes 
slavery  a  moral  enormity,  "  the  sum  of  all  viUanies,"  as  well  as  an 
impediment  to  the  prosperity  of  the  State.  Tlie  "  Clay-bank  "  says 
nothing  about  its  moral  character,  and  some  of  them  absolutely 
believe  it  free  from  moral  taint,  but  a  curse  to  the  material  interests  of 
the  Stole.  The  "  White-leg  "  is  the  strong  Union  Democrat,  who  is 
not  considered  quite  reliable  by  the  more  ultra,  who  are  the  "  Snow- 
flakes."  The  "  White-legs  "  would  support  gradual  emancipation. 
Then  they  have  two  words  to  express  the  idea  of  nnderh and  plotting; 
to  wit,  "skullduggery"  Hid  *'ohenan)gtui."  —  Exchange  Paper. 
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Mlitaka.     The  phrase,  "  and  no  mitakt,"  is  nwd  — 

1.  As  an  equivalent  for  certainlj,  positivelyj  as,  "I  will  bood 
pSiy  fou  a  visit,  and  no  mUtake."  It  is  now  being  replaced  by  fure. 
And  — 

2.  For  decided,  positively  known,  tliorou^,  as:  — 

Let  the  President  rail  an  the  no-autaii  UnionisU  of  the  3oath,  —  thoM  vbo 
htve  never  been  tnutonforanliut>nt,&c.  —  J^.  T.  Tfiiiat,  Nov.  9^  ItBl. 
Uitt«n.     When  a  gentleman  is  jill«d  by  a  lady,  or  is  discarded  by 
one  to  whom  he  has  been  paying  his  addresses,  he  is  said  to  luTS 

Yauag  gentlemeii  thmt  have  j/M  lie  miatn,  or  young  gentlemen  who  think  tbejr 
■ra  going  to  ^1  the  mitten,  always  gigh.  It  makes  tbam  (eel  bad.  — Iftati 
SktUjiti. 

Then  it  a  joong  lad j  I  have  set  mv  heart  on ;  Ihangh  whether  she  is  a-goin' 
to  ^vt  me  hern,  or  jn'M  me  tht  milleH,  I  ain't  quite  latisfled.    But  I  rather 

kinder  sorter  guess  so,  than  kindsr  sort«r  not  so Sunt  Blidk,  Humaii  Nature, 

p.  90. 

To  mitten.    To  reject  a  lover. 

Once,  when  I  was  young  as  you,  and  not  so  smart,  pertupe. 
For  me  she  nttUentd  a  lawyer,  and  several  other  chaps. 

Chrftoit,  Farm  BaOadt,  p.  IB. 

Mixed.     Short  for  mixed  with  uncertainty,  doubtful. 

Ulxed  tip.     Confused,  promiscuous. 

See  I.  "Gentlemen,  you  hear  this  critter  cnmpar  me,  a  tree  AmaraUn,  to  hit 
darned  heatlien  dumb  brute  of  Afriky."  And  with  that  I  felcbed  tbe  monkey  a 
sling  (hat  sent  bim  awhirlin"  about  slxty-flve  yards,  over  a  brick  wall;  and  the 
next  minit  the  Dolchman  and  his  boy  was  Ibe  most  mixtd-up  pile  at  rags  and 
splinters  that  you  ever  see,  in  one  mud-hole. —  Widoa  Bagty'i  Hmiand. 

Mlxay.     Fain  in  the  bawela.     Louisiana. 

Mobee.     A  fermented  liquor  made  by  the  Negroes  in  the  West  Indies, 

prepared  with  sugar,  ginger,  and  snake-root.     It  is  sold  by  them  in 

the  markets.  ~  Carmirhael's  West  Iruiiei.     Mobby.  —  BaiUj/'t  Die. 
MoboorBoy.     The  sway  of  the  mob. 
Mobtown.     A  name  given   long  ago  to  the  city  of  Baltimore,  and 

which  the  lawless  character  of  a  portion  of  the  inhabitants  render) 

a  not  anfitting  appellation  at  the  present  day. 
Moooason  or  Moooasin.   (Algonkin  Ind.)   An  Indian  shoe,  madaof 

soft  leather  without  a  stiff  sole,  and  commonly  omameoted  roimd 

the  ankle. —  Worcetier. 
Mocoatonsd.    Intoxicated.    South  Carolina. 
Moooutm  Tlsli.    The  sun-fish  of  Maryland. 
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HocoasOD  Saalca.  A  snake  of  bright  color,  reputed  poisonous,  of 
which  there  are  several  varieties. 

Mock  Auction.  A  preteDded  auction  sale  used  to  eotrap  people  from 
the  country.     New  York. 

Hook  AaaUoaear.     A  man  engaged  in  a  mock  auction  establinhment. 
Every  ptreou  who  obuins  «ny  money  or  property  from  »nolher,  ...  by  mny 
of  the  practices  known  ta  mock  nactioiu,  in  punishable  bv  impritoQinent,  &c.  — 
Draft  ofPavd  Code  for  Ikt  Statt  of  Nea  York,  IBSi,  §  627. 

Mooker-H'iit.    {Jaglani  fomenfOKi.)    White-heart  hickorj. 

Mook  Orange.  (Prunua  Carolintann  )  A  small  evergreen  tree  growing 
southward  from  North  Carolina.  It  resembles  the  cherrj  laurel  of 
Europe,  and  is  a  beautiful  tree  for  cultivation. 

Mocking  Blid.  1.  (Turdta  polygioUia.')  This  capricious  little  mimic 
is  of  a  cinereous  color,  paler  beneath.  It  inhabits  America  from 
New  England  to  Brazil,  but  is  rare  and  migratory  in  the  Northern 
States,  whibt  it  is  common  and  resident  in  the  Southern.  This 
bird,  although  it  cannot  vie  with  most  of  the  American  species  in 
brilliancy  of  plumage,  ia  much  sought  fnr  on  account  of  its  wonder- 
ful faculty  of  imitating  the  tone  of  every  inhabitant  of  the  woods, 
from  the  twitter  of  the  humming-bird  to  the  scream  of  the  eagle.  — 
Encyel.  Amtricana. 
2.   Sea  Nine-KUUr. 

Moonok.   (Chippeway,  makak  or  mohuh.')   A  terra  applied  to  the  box      ,       / , 
of  birch-bark  in  which  sugar  is  kept  by  the  Chippeway  Indians.       /"     1  ^-'  ' 

Molawaa.  Used  as  a  plural  in  the  West  i  as,  "  Will  you  give  me  some 
of  those  molasses?  "  When  England  condescends  to  use  this  word 
instead  of  treacle,  she  generally  makes  it  plural. 

HoUy  Cotton-TaU.     A  rabbit. 

UoUyKoalier.  A  negro  from  Madagascar.  The  original  cormption 
was  Malagasy,  from  which  came  MMyga»her. 

Holly  Uagnlrea.  A  society  in  Pennnylvania,  in  character  similar 
to  the  Ribbon  Societies  of  Ireland,  so  far  as  they  dealt  with  local 
agrarian  troubles. 

"  The  Molly  Maguires  of  the  coal  regions  were  composed  almost 
entirely  of  Irishmen,  and  they  kept  the  forms  and  practices  of  the 
secret  societies  of  the  old  country.  They  combined  against  miiie- 
ownera  and  overseers  as  they  had  combined  against  landlords  and 
agents,  and  from  their  combination  came  assassinations  likewise, 
although  with  lesa  excuse,  if  there  can  be  any  excuse  for 
tion,for  they  were  not  starved  or  evicted.     Their  crimes  w 
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B8  their  eiciuie  wag  less ;  and  the  omett;  ires  as  ferociooi  as  the 
offence  that  caused  it  petty.  In  committing  the  murders,  the  aociel; 
took  tJie  course  common  in  Ireland,  and  had  it  done  bj  peraoDS 
unknown  in  the  section  where  the  victima  lived,  and  retuma  of 
court«sies  were  arranged  b;  which  murders  were  exchanged.  They 
alHO  pursued  the  same  course  in  regard  to  terrorism  of  witnesses  and 
to  subornation  of  perjury,  and  consequently  for  a  long  time  made 
trials  a  farcB. " 

Murders  were  committed,  and  great  quantities  of  coal  and  other 
property  destroyed  by  incendiarism.  In  1875,  they  terrorized  over 
the  whole  country,  threatened  whole  towns,  and  compelled  the 
ordering  out  of  the  militia.  On  the  withdrawal  of  the  troops,  a 
series  of  the  most  cruel  murders  waa  committed,  until  at  length,  by 
strategy,  ten  of  the  members  of  the  society  were  arrested  for  the 
crime.  Notwithstanding  the  efforts  made  by  the  members,  who 
appeared  to  swear  to  an  alibi,  but  who  were  advised  by  counsel  to 
go  home  and  not  be  prosecuted  for  perjury,  all  were  convicted 
of  murder,  and  on  the  20th  June,  1877,  executed.  —  Providenet 
Journal. 

Mommiok.  To  cut  any  thing  awkwardly.  Provincial  in  various  parts 
of  England.  — HalUwell,  Wright.  A  word  used  in  the  South  and  in 
western  New  York  and  Pennsylvania;  in  the  Utter  pronounced 
Tnommuied.  It  may  be  the  same  as  the  word  which  follows,  although 
used  in  a  different  sense. 

In  the  Congression  Reports  on  the  Hamburg  massacre  of  the  lata 
war,  a  negro  witness  thus  t«stified  in  relation  to  a  man  who  wai 
shockingly  mangled  and  left  to  die:  — 

"  He  UBS  BO  bloody  I  couldn't  emrtly  we  how  he  wm  »hot,  but  I  notktd  * 
place  on  hia  hip  that  looked  like  be  was  chopped  wjlh  to  axe  or  hatchet-  It  *■ 
«nt  In  ■  Bort  of  Uj'ioe  over.  He  w«s  the  worst  mtmmidcfd  up  man  I  'moat  btw 
■MD.  —  Senate  Btpl.  Sim.  Docm.,  No.  48,  iitt  Co*g.  \M  S^jnon. 

Mommook.  To  handle.  "  Don't  mnmmock  these  things,"  i.  e.  don't 
handle  or  disarrange  them.  A  t«rm  in  use  at  Old  PljTnouth,  Mam. 
Wright  notices  the  word  mummick,  to  maul,  as  common  in  variom 
English  dialects,  which  may  be  the  same  word. 

Money.  Among  the  many  names  for  money  are  Brads;  Diiner; 
Dootemmus,  shortened  to  Doot;  Hardscales;  Ilardstuff;  MopuMct; 
Rags;  Bocks;  Scads;  Shi n plasters ;  Spelter;  Stamps;  Stuff;  Sliot; 
Spoons;  Sugar;  Tin;  and  the  universal  one  of  Greenbacks. 

Monitor.  The  name  given  by  Captain  Ericsson,  a  distingnisbed 
naval  engineer,  to  the  fint  iron-dad  vessel  constructed  nodv  liii 
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diraction,  bftving  &  revoMng  tarret.  This  vessel  was  buill  in  New 
York,  whence  she  went  to  HampioD  Roods  id  Virginia,  where,  in 
herroemorablesction  with  the  Confederate  iron-cUd,  "Merrimack," 
she  rendered  important  service  b)  the  Union  cause.  Soon  after 
(Dec.  31,  1862),  the  "Monitor"  foundered  at  sea,  while  on  her 
Toyage  to  Charleston.  A  number  of  vessels  of  similar  construction 
built  during  the  late  civil  war  were  called  MoniUtrt.  See  Turret- 
SUp. 

Onr  Motulor,  — nhe  wrned  hpr  title  welL 

Though  »hon  the  race  she  niti. 
She  left  >  record  for  the  oorld  t»  tell 

Of  "  riotory  nohly  wm." 
Teoderly  guard  her  in  thy  deplhi,  0  Seal 
For  never  nnbter  veejel  lailed  o'er  thee. 
All  hoDor  then  to  KricMon,  who  planned  the  Monitor, 
And  knew  ili  fit-hiing  qusliiies,  beforf  we  dreamed  of  warl 
And  ma;  hrave  Worden  neier  know  a  nation'!  cold  neglect, 
So  long  M  we  've  a  Monitor  our  Union  to  protect. 

Ballad  of  Iht  Monitor  mid  Mrrriinaei. 
BConk-FUh.     See  Jkvil-FitI,. 

Konkey.     The  weight  of  a  pile-driver. 

Honkey-Sblnes.  Tricks,  such  as  those  of  boya  ai  play;  proceedings 
at  once  farcicaland  reprehenuible.     ^--.^^-'Vi^  u-'\.*i>. ojv ..  u*j>4., 

Monongahela.  A  river  of  Fennnylvania,  no  called,  gave  its  name  to 
the  rye  whiskey  of  wbicb  large  quantities  were  produced  in  its 
neighliorhood,  and  indeed  to  American  whiskey  in  general,  as  distiu- 
guiHhe<l  from  Usquebaugh  and  Tniahoweu,  the  Scotch  and  Irish 
sorts. 

Honroe  Dootilue.  The  historical  "  Monroe  doctrine''  consisted  of 
two  declarations,  the  first  of  which  grew  out  of  the  discussions  had 
in  1823,  and  earlier,  between  our  government  and  that  of  Russia 
and  Great  Britain  in  regard  to  the  proper  limits  of  our  North- 
western  territory.  The  leading  powers  of  Europe  up  to  that  time 
had  be«n  accustomed  to  consider  the  unoccupi(?d  portions  of  the 
western  world  as  still  open,  in  point  of  public  law,  to  settlement 
vid  colonization  as  derelict  territory,  upon  which  they  might  enter 
and  which  they  might  subsequently  hold,  on  condition  of  occupying 
the  land.  For  tbe  sake  of  rebutting  this  pretension,  at  Iea.st  so  fur 
as  it  might  be  held  to  restrict  our  territorial  claims  in  the  North- 
west, the  administration  of  Mr,  Monroe  took  the  occasion  to  atutert, 
"  as  a  principle,  in  which  the  rights  and  interests  of  the  United 
States  were  involved,  that  the  American  continents,  by  tlie  free  and 
independent  condition  which  they  have  assumed  and  maintain,  ttn 
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heucefoTth  not  to  be  considered  m  sabjects  for  fnture  ooloniution 

by  any  European  power."  It  ia  veil  kuown  that  Mr.  John  Quiiicy 
Adams  was  the  author  of  this  "  principle ; "  and  the  motives  by 
vhich  he  was  inflnenced  in  propounding  it  are  elaborately  set  fottfa 
in  the  correspondence  he  had  at  that  period  iriUi  Mr.  Middleton, 
then  our  minister  at  the  Russian  court,  as  also  with  Mr.  Rush,  our 
able  ambassador  at  Uie  Court  of  St.  James.  His  ai^^iment  wan,  in 
brief,  that  the  South  American  States  and  Mexico,  by  virtue  of 
their  independence,  had  acceded  to  all  the  proprietory  nghts  for- 
merly enjoyed  by  Spain ;  and  since  the  United  States  claimed  to 
extend  their  jurisdiction  to  the  Pacific,  and  thus  over  the  whole  of 
the  North-western  territory  which  they  had  not  yet  actually  occu- 
pied, it  hence  resulted  that  both  the  northern  and  southern  couti- 
nente  of  America  had  passed  under  the  civil  dominion  of  the  sereral 
States  among  which  they  were  parcelled.  In  other  words,  it  was 
contended  that  the  flag  of  some  power  now  covered  and  protected 
all  the  territory  of  the  western  world,  which,  being  thus  preoccupied 
by  civilized  nations,  would  henceforth  be  accessible  to  Europeann 
and  to  each  other  only  on  the  footing  of  so  many  independent  sovei- 
eignties  claiming  and  asserting  a  jurisdiction  which  shielded  the 
whole  continent  from  encroachments,  under  the  old  and  tong-recog- 
nized  rights  of  discovery  and  settlement.  The  "  Monroe  doclrine," 
nnder  this  head,  had  that  extent  and  no  more. 

The  second  branch  of  the  declaration  made  by  President  Uonroe, 
in  his  annual  message  of  1823,  related  to  the  apprehended  attempt 
of  the  European  powers,  combined  in  the  Holy  Alliance,  to  resub- 
jugate  the   Spanish- American   States  which  had  thrown   off   their 
Bllegianee  to  the  mother  country.     These  powers  had  solemnly 
declared  at  Verona,  in  1822,  their  "  resolution  to  repel  the  maxim  of 
rebellion,  in  whatever  place  or  under  whatever  form  it  might  show 
itself,"  aa  before  at  Troppau  they  had  publicly  announced  "  thil 
the  European  States  have  an  undoubted  right  to  take  a  hostile  atti- 
tude in  regard  to  those  nations  in  which  the  overthrow  of  govern- 
ment might  operate  as  an  example,"     Who  does  not  see  that  a  blow 
aimed  at  the  Spanish  provinces,  in  pursuance  of  principles  such  u 
these,  was  equally  directed  at  us,  as  the  revolted  provinces  of  Great 
Britain,  and  in  which,  if  anywhere,  the  "  overthrow  of  gDvemmmt'' 
might  be  deemed  to  operate  as  an  "  example  "  calling  for  chi»tis»- 
ment?     At  tlie  same  time.  Great  Britain,  by  virtue  of  her  conslita- 
tiorial  principles  of  civil  liberty,  was  equally  averse  to  such  a  polity 
as  was  espoused  by  the  Holy  Alliance,  and,  moreover,  had  ilreidy 
entered  into  favorable  commercial  relations  with  the  Spuidi- 
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American  repubKca,  vhicb  she  waa  unwilling  lo  renonnoe  or  to 
BDbjeet  «naw  to  Uie  hazarda  and  interruptioiia  of  war.  Under  these 
circumstances  it  was  that  Mr.  Canning,  then  the  British  Secretary 
for  Foreign  Aff^rs,  propoaed  to  Hr.  Rush  that  "  the  government  of 
the  United  States  should  go  hand  in  hand  with  England  "  in  resist- 
ing any  attempt  directed  to  the  resubjugation  of  the  revolted  colo- 
nies of  Spain;  and  it  was  in  consequence  of  such  a  previous  concert 
of  views  between  the  two  governments,  as  well  as  in  obedience  to 
obviona  considerations  of  public  policy,  that  Mr.  Monroe  declared, 
in  1833,  that  the  Unit«d  States  would  consider  any  "  attempt  of  the 
Allied  Powers  to  extend  their  system  to  any  portion  of  this  hemi- 
sphere as  dangerous  to  our  peace  and  i»fttj."  ^  National  InleUi- 
geneer,  Sept.  18,  1858. 

For  eigfal  years  wc  h^ve  diploirmliied  witb  England  on  ths  lubjecC,  and  Ihi 
queation  ia  now  more  complicated  than  ever.  Perhaps,  after  the  lapse  or  another 
term  of  eight  years,  we  may,  by  mine  trealy  with  England,  be  admitted  (a  a 
participation  in  the  facilities  for  inlcr-oceanjc  comnmnicaiion  which  the  istbmaa 
[of  Panama]  affords.  Bnt  as  to  any  peculiar,  nnt  (a  nay  exclusive,  advantage* 
in  the  i«thmu»,  which  we  have  claimed,  they  csnnot  be  obtained.     While  other 

the  iDsrrlion  of  s  plank  in  ■  party  platform,  ur  some  other  legerdemain.  If  we 
now  fall  back  on  the  Monroe  doctrint,  we  ihsU  ue  the  ditlerence  between  ui 
■bstiaclion  and  its  application  in  practice.  Our  theory  is  yet  to  be  defined  and 
reco^iied  and  applied. —(Snjd'nwc)  Birn,  Oct.  SO,  1818. 

Monttf.     (Span-)     A  game  of  chance  played  wilih  cards,  of  which  the 

Spanish- Americans  are  excessively  fond. 

There  are  other  games  at  cards  practised  among  the  people,  depending  more 
npon  »kill ;  bnt  that  of  il  motitr,  being  one  exclusively  of  chance,  poawssei  an 
all-absorbing  attntclion  dil^cult  to  be  conceived  of  by  the  uninitiated  spectator. — 
Grfgg,  Cum.  of  PrxiiHtt,  Vol.  I.  p,  239. 

I  puaed  through  an  open  door  leading  into  a  liack  room,  when  were  a  small 
party  o[  men  and  women  belting  at  monfe.  Host  a  coople  of  dollars,  "jnst  toget 
the  iiangot  Che  game,"  as  tlie  ftcetious  Sam  Slick  would  say,  and  then  retired  lo 
my  lodgings.  —  XtnrfaB,  SaMa  Ft  Eiptdition,  Vol.  I.  p,  «. 

Koniunantal  City.     BiUtimore;  so  called  from  the  several  fine  monU' 
ments  it  contains. 

What,  under  the  circumsUnces,  would  not  have  been  the  fats  of  the  ifom- 
M(ii<a/ 0'(y,  of  Harrisbnrg,  of  Phi]adelphia,o[  Washington, .  .  .  each  and  every 
one  of  which  would  have  lain  st  the  mercy  of  the  enemy.  —  £di«nl  fnrett. 
Bfooodoirii.     The  setting,  or  time  of  setting,  of  the  moon. 

They  landed  at  Santa  Rosa  Island,  at  about  a  quarter  of  an  h< 
aril  o'clock  P.  ¥.--/'Jor>ifa  Corr.o/JV.  T.  TribiMt. 

Uoonglade.    A  beautiful  word  for  the  track  of  moonlight 
water. 


UooDilae.     Rising,  or  time  of  rising,  of  the  moon.  —  N.  T.  T^'ibmit. 
Uootuhlnen.     A  term  applied  in  the  West  to  the  makers  of  illicit 
whiskey,  or  who  evade  the  excise  on  the  article. 

If elsoD  Conntj,  Keatncky,  fa  (he  borne  of  tbe  JfooaitiiKr ;  that  la,  the  muin- 
ficlnrer  of  Illicit  whlckef.  .  .  .  The  .Vmnuhititr  ngards  Ihe  rtTenue  officer  u  ■ 
being  to  be  extinguished,  and  fivanble  opporlunit j  ii  the  onl^  thing  be  ulii  for 
pnttiog  hi*  belief  into  pnctice.  —  Corr.  ff.  Y.  Evtmng  PoM,  Jnite  IS,  ISTT. 

A  Nubrille  despatch  sayi  the  revenue  offlceri  recently  broke  up  fourteen 
illicit  diitilleriee,  capturing  tirelve  mooiuiiiMn.  —  ff.  Y.  Jtemld. 

UoonahowOT.  A  shower  which  desceDds  from  a  cloud  so  situated  u 
not  to  obscure  tbe  moon's  rays.    New  England. 

KoM«.  {Cervua  alcet.)  The  Abenaki  Indian  name  of  an  animal  d 
the  genus  Cerviu,  and  the  largest  of  the  deer  kind,  growing  some- 
times to  the  height  of  seventeen  hands,  and  weighing  twelve  hun- 
dred pounds.  This  animal  inhabits  cold  northern  climatea,  being 
found  in  the  forests  of  Canada  and  New  England. 

Lechford,  in  his  early  account  of  Xew  England,  entitled  "  Flaine 
Dealing,"  &c.,  printed  in  1642.  says:  — 

■  kind  of  deare,  aa  big  >a  an 

In  a  letter  of  the  Rev.  Francis  Higginmn,  sent  about  July  5i, 
1829,  from  Naumkeag  (Salem),  Mass.,  he  says:  — 

Here  are  aeveinl  sont  lit  rieere.  Alsn  .  .  . 
biggeai  an  OKB.-FfU:  J-.»«Z.o/ 5«/,™,  . 
that  the  molke  is  what  is  coininonlv  railed  *  noofe." 

Mooie-Blxd.  A  name  of  the  Canada  .Tay.  (Ganuiut  Canaderuii.) 
Maine.     Also  called  IVhiitey  Jack,  which  see. 

Mooae-Fly.  A  stout  brown  fly,  resembling  a  borae-flj,  rusty-colored 
beneath,  with  unspotted  wings.  They  bite  sharply.  Common  in 
Maine.  —  Thoreau,  Afaine  Woo<l5,  p.  228.     The  Abenakiscall  tbem 


Moose- Wood.  A  species  of  maple-tree,  upon  the  leaves  of  which  tb« 
moose  feeds.     See  Lealher-  IVaod. 

Some  of  the  deer  wen  cloee  along  shore,  feeding  npop  tbe  gran  that  git* 
there;  others  were  nibbling  at  the  leaves  o[  the  nooK-woorf  upon  tbe  but- 
Hannond,  tPiU  Nixlhem  SctntM,  p.  US. 

MooBe-7ard.  During  the  winter,  the  moose,  in  families  of  fifteen  at 
twenty,  seek  the  depth  of  the  forest  for  shelter  and  food.  Sucb  t 
herd  will  range  throughout  an  estent  of  about  five  hundred  Km, 
subsisting  upon  the  mosses  attached  to  the  trees,  or  browtizig  tht 
tender  branchss  of  saplings,  especially  of  the  tree  called  Mooat- 
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\voo(l.     Tlie  Tiuliniis  name  ].aits  of  tlio  for«\st  thus  occupied  moose- 
f/'irds.  —  (inf/iit'in\'<  A  /IK  ricfUi  ^\ul.  Hist. 

Til  the  far-away  northernmost  wilds  of  Maine, 

Where  the  murmuring  pines  all  the  year  complain, 

The  stalwart  wood-cutter  pitches  his  camp; 

In  his  cabin  of  logs  trims  his  winter  lamp. 

And  oft  when  the  moose-herd  hath  formed  it«  tfard^ 

And  trampled  the  snows  like  a  pavement  hard. 

The  woodman  forsakes  his  sled  and  his  team, 

And  his  harvest  of  logs  by  the  frozen  stream ; 

And,  armed  with  his  axe  and  his  rifle,  he  g^oes 

To  sUuighter  the  moose  blocked  in  by  the  snows; 

And  many  a  savory  banquet  doth  cheer 

The  fireside  joys  of  his  wintry  year. 

With  the  haiinch  of  the  moose  and  the  dappled  deer. 

N.  Y.  Knicktrhocker,  Oct.,  1858. 

Mop-Board.  The  wash-board  which  extends  around  the  floor  at  the 
base  of  the  walls  in  the  interior  of  a  house  is  so  called  in  New 
England. 

More.  The  comparative  endings  -er  and  -est  are  very  commonly 
discarded  both  by  speakers  and  writers,  even  from  monosyllabic 
adjectives,  and  their  places  supplied  by  more  and  most. 

Tlie  first  edition  of  the  work  contained  a  more  full  vocabulary  of  English  words 
than  the  dictionaries  which  at  that  time  were  generally  used  in  schoola.  — >  Wor- 
cuter.  Preface  to  Dictionary,  1856. 

The  Mexican  cleigy  are  nowhere  famous  for  strictness  of  life  or  purity  of  char- 
acter. They  hare  the  reputation  of  being  more  fond  of  cards  than  of  their  brev- 
iariflt. — ffarper*s  Magaxine,  Vol.  XVII.  p.  179. 

Morgan.  The  phrase,  *^  He*a  a  good  enough  Morgan,*^  originated  as 
follows:  During  the  *'  Anti-Masonic  "  warfare  in  the  State  of  New 
York,  a  great  excitement  was  created  by  the  abduction  of  one  Mor- 
gan, who  was  said  to  have  been  confined  by  the  Free-masons  in 
or  near  Fort  Niagara,  and  afterwards  drowned  in  the  river.  The 
alleged  reason  for  the  reported  crime  was  Morgan's  betrayal  of 
Masonic  secrets.  The  excitement  was  worked  up  to  the  highest 
pitch,  by  the  finding  of  a  dead  body  floating  in  the  river,  which  was 
said  to  be  that  of  Morgan.  Even  his  wife  swore  to  the  identity,  and 
a  lost  tooth  was  fitted  into  the  jaw.  It  was  afterwards,  however, 
ascertained  beyond  a  doubt  that  the  body  was  not  that  of  Morgan, 
whose  fate  still  is  a  mystery. 

It  was  asserted  that  the  whole  affair  was  got  up  for  political 
effect.  A  current  story  was,  that  a  celebrated  politician  concerned 
in  the  affair,  upon  being  reminded  that  the  dead  body  found  would 
not  pass  for  Morgan,  said  that  it  was  **  a  good  enough  Morgan,^ ^  for 
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his  parpose.  The  phrase  haa  now  puaed  into  genersl  uae,  ajul  U 
applied  to  a  really  or  supposed  bare-faced  imposition,  particularly 
in  politics.  —  G.  C.  Sckaefftr. 

Morgan  Horaa.  A  type  of  horse  bearing  his  name,  and  coming  from 
Vermont,  is  familiar  to  the  sporting  world.  This  breed  of  horses  is 
traced  back  to  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  and  derives  its 
name  from  Justin  Morgan,  of  Randolph,  Vermont,  a  schoolmaater, 
who  owned  the  animal  from  which  all  have  descended. 

Mormon.     1.  The  pretended  author  of  the  "  Book  of  Mormon." 

Behuld  I  Here  about  (o  write  them  *ll  whicb  were  enicraven  npon  the  platea  of 
Mfplii,  but  tlie  Lord  forbid  il,  Miing,  I  will  try  the  fiilb  of  my  people;  thtra- 
lore  I,  Morrruni,  do  write  the  tbiofft  which  have  been  comiuaadcd  me  nl  ih* 
Lard.  —  fioDit  ofNtphi,  chap.  xii. 

2.  One  of  the  Mormonites,  or  latter-day  Sainte,  a  religious  sect 
which  derive  their  name  from  the  "  Book  of  Mormon." 

The  Book  of  Mormon,  first  published  in  the  year  1830,  purports 

to  be  the  record  or  history  of  a,  certain  people  who  inhabited  Amer- 
ica previous  to  its  discovery  by  Columbus.     This  history,  contain- 
ing prophecies  and  revelations,  was  engiaven  (according  to  it),  by 
the  command  of  God,  ou  small  brass  platea,  and  deposited  in  the 
bill  Comora,  in  Western  New  York.     These  plates  were  discovered 
(the  Mormons  say)  by  Joseph  Smith,  in  the  year  1S25;  they  con- 
tain certain  hieroglyphics,  in  the  Egyptian  character,  which  Smith, 
guided  by  inspiration,  translated.    Theypurported  togive  thehistoiy 
of  America  from  its  first  aettleraent  by  a  colony  from  the  towerof 
Babel,  to  the  fifth  century  of  our  era.     It  stated  that  the  Saviour 
made  his  appearance  upon  this  continent  after  his  resurrectiia; 
that  he  planted  the  gospel  here,  had  his  apoatles,  prophets,  teacben, 
&c. ;  that  the  people  were  cut  oS   in  consequence  of  their  tnuu- 
gressions;    and  that  the  last  of  their  prophets  wrote  tfae  Book  of 
Mormon  on  the  brass  plates  above  named,  "which  he  hidinUM 
earth  until  it  should  come  forth  and  be  united  with  the  Bible,  for 
the  accomplishment  of  the  purposes  of  God  in  the  last  days." 

Smith  readily  found  many  to  believe  his  statements,  and  in  1830 
organized  his  first  church  of  Mtimiona  in  Manchester,  Ontario 
County.  New  York.  Other  preachers  sprang  up,  who  "  saw  viaoui 
and  prophesied,  cast  out  devils  and  healed  the  sick  by  the  laying 
on  of  hands,"  and  performed  other  miracles.  New  churchs)  or 
societies  were  formed  in  other  Stales,  until  in  a  few  yean  tbcii 
number  amounted  to  many  thousands.  They  removed  in  a  body  to 
Missouri,  where  a  most  cruel  and  relentless  persecution  sprsngsp 
against  them,  which  forced  them  to  quit  their  homes  and  the  Stats. 
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Tiiej  then  goaght  a  refug«  in  Illinob,  where  the;  founded  a  ci^ 
called  NauToo,  in  which  the;  erected  an  immense  edi&ce  or  temple. 
Peraecution  followed  these  people  in  Illinois.  The;  were  attached 
b;  armed  bodies  of  men,  b;  order  of  the  State  authoritiM,  driven 
out  b;  force,  and  compelled  to  abandon  or  sacrifice  their  property. 
Such  a«  snrvived  the  peiBecution,  after  traversing  the  boundless 
prairies,  the  deserts  of  Uie  Far  West,  and  the  Rock;  Mountaiiis, 
finally  found  a  resting-place  near  the  Great  Salt  Lake,  where  some 
fort;  thousand  of  them  have  established  themselves,  and  (now  1667) 
chiefl;  constitute  the  Territory  of  Utah. 

Mormondom.  The  countr;  occupied  by  the  Mormons;  the  «hol» 
body  of  MonniHiB. 

MormonlBm.    The  doctrines  of  the  Mormonites. 

Monnonitai.  The  followers  of  the  factitious  prophet  Uorroon, 
usually  called  Mormons. 

Horphrodite,  for  HermaphToililf..  A  common  pronunciation  among 
seamen,  and  in  seaports,  for  a  two-masted  vessel  of  a  particular  rig. 
Pint  Down-taMer.  Wbtt  w>n  of  Ihv  vty  a  thM  for  a  enlnnct  tn  r);;  hiniKlf  7 
SteoHd  Down-tiuler.     Marpkrodite  rig,  I  gueu.  —  Cor.  N.  Y.  Tribvne. 

Uertal.  Used  in  vulgar  parlance  adverbially  for  mortalli/,  i.  e.  ex- 
cessively. 

It  wu  a  mortal  hot  day,  and  people  actually  iweatei  lo  that  degree  it  laid  tb« 
dost.  —  Bam  Slide,  3d  Sm.,  p.  109. 

To  moaay-  1,  To  be  off;  to  leave;  to  sneak  away.  A  low  expres- 
sion. The  following  is  sud  to  be  the  origin  of  the  word:  A  post- 
master in  Ohio  b;  the  name  of  Moses  ran  away  with  a  considerable 
sum  of  money  belonging  to  the  government.  To  mmeg  off,  or  to 
run  awa;.  as  Mr.  Moses  had,  then  became  a  by-word  in  Ohio,  and, 
with  its  meaning  somewhat  extuiided,  liaa  spread  over  the  Union. 

After  I  left  voa,  or  rather  afler  you  lefl  me,  when  them  fellowg  told  yoa  to 
■HH5  </  twfon  the  boat  went  lo  nea.  -  N.  Y.  family  Compnaim. 

2.   To  money  txlong.     To  jog  along;  lo  man>^  to  get  along. 

I  '11  get  a  room  nicely  fumiehed,  and  my  wife  and  I  will  je<i  moiey  along  till 
a  powerful  tiyhl  of  whiiewanhin' 

Sternberg  gives  mailer  and  moulter,  as  provincial  in  Northamp- 
tonshire, with  the  same  meaning  as  to  "  mosey."  The  word  raore 
properly  originated  from  the  Spanish  vamote,  very  common  at  the 
South-west  and  in  California,  uliich  has  the  same  meaniug.     See 
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Moaey  Bngar.    The  ncime  of  a  cake  made  of  sagar  for  ehildran. 

FennsylvantA. 
HoBhay.     A  eUve  who  came  from  Florida  at  the  beginning  of  the  lat« 

civil  war  Btatea  that  thia  ia  tbe  name  given  tiiere  to  tbe  keeper  of 

bloodhounds. 
Moequlto  Bar,  Mnaquito  Net     A  netorenrtain  which,  in  the  South- 
ern States  and  in  the  West  Indies,  is  placed  over  the  bed  to  protect 

a  person  from  mosquitoes. 
Moaqnlto  Hawk.     Dragon-fly.     Louisiana. 
Uoeibauker.     (Alosa  menhaden.)     A  fish  of  the  herriDg  kind.     See 

Menhaden  and  Bunter. 
Thia  b«y  [N«w  York]  swsrm*  vitb  fleh,  both  Urge  ud  imBll,  whales,  tunnic*, 

aod  porpoier',  whole  iH.'biwl>of  inn umenble  oilier  Rah.  uidiaortof  herring  called 

tbtmaribancktri,tJidoihttkindi.  —  DaiiitnandBlujiler,  VogagttoNet^  Tori, 

1679,  in  C-Jl.  L.  I.  Hit.  3oe.,  Vdl.  I.  p.  100. 

UndfT  Ihe  nurfacei,  and  iniide  the  exterior  of  all  theae  [iniDoth  rbaracten], 

there  taty  tie  found  la  nuny  atperiliea  M  there  «re  bone*  in  a  moubuattr.  — 

Doic'i  Sennimt,  Vol.  I. 

Moat.     A  common  error  in  speaking  and  writing  for  almotl. 

Most  of  at  Ainei^caai  have  been  tc  see  the  "  manaler  nngget-"  It  wu  fonad 
about  three  monthn  ago  at  Klnj^wer,  one  hundred  and  (hirlr  miles  fmm  Mel- 
bounie,  by  four  old  California  mi nera.  They  have  been  four  yean  in  ibe  digging*, 
andhadnioif  »  pile  before  slriklnR  Ihe  last  prize.— Leffer  of  J.  F.  TkorMeK, 
Dec.  U.  1S5T,  in  San  FraaoKO  BaUttin. 
BSoth-Hlller.      (Genus  Tinea.)     A   small  moth  very  destructive  of 

woollen  fabrics,  furs,  &c.,   the  detestation  of  housekeepers. 
Motte  or   Mot.      (French.)      A  clump  of  trees  in  a  prairie;   aba 
called  "an  island  of  timber."    Texas. 

It  b  not  neeeaaary  that  prairiea  "hould  be  entirely  deitilute  of  treea;  fot  thti« 
■re  timber  pniriea,  where  trees  gi^w  in  noire*  or  grovea,  sometimes  terav^i 
iilanda,  from  Iheir  reaemblauce  to  wooded  islands  in  the  sea.  —  J/njme  Ar£^ 
The  Boy  Humeri. 

Before  aa  lav  beautiful  prairies,  with  Ihe  amoolh-grasaed  aurface,  varied  kM.«n 
and  there  by  herda  of  cattle  and  liltle  belts,  moriei,  and  groups  of  lire  oa^_^ 
ObuMtTi  Texat,  p.  137. 

All  tbet  was  necesaari'  wa^  to  keep  a  bright  look-out,  and  not  fall  into  aik    an- 
buscade  while  passing  the  differenl  moU  and  nvines  scBltend  along  our  tiK^.— 
KrndaWi  Santa  Ft  Frpid.,  Tol.  I. 
Mongbt.     This  obwilete  preterite  of   may  is  still  heard  among-  oM 
people  in  the  interior  parts  of  New  England. 

"  What  mimshl  your  name  be  V  "  said  Potter. 

"Well,"  said  I,  "  tt  moughl  he  Mr.  Samuel.     I  thought  I'd  keep  back  Si 
for  I  knew  he  wouldn't  talk  it  he  knew  irtio  I  was.  —  Bam  Stidc,  Witt  Btm, 
p.  Ul. 
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MotmdM.  An  artificial  elevation  made  of  eartli  of  vuioua  forms  for 
sepulchral  and  other  purposea,  of  which  large  numbers  are  found, 
chiefly  Id  the  wider  bottom  lands,  and  at  the  junction  of  the  tribu- 
taries of  the  Missisaippi  and  Ohio  Rivers.  In  the  raost  fertile  val- 
leys, and  those  most  easy  of  cultivation,  these  mounds  are  found 
in  the  greatest  nuinbera.  In  England,  they  would  be  termed  tumuli 
or  barrowa. 

Uonnd-Bnlldera.  The  aboriginal  race  which  erected  the  ancient 
mounds  and  other  earthworhs  found  in  thevalleysof  the  Mississippi 
and  Ohio  Hirers  and  their  tributaries. 

irw«  admit  tbe  correctn«B  of  Mr.  GHllalin'i  vicwi  [ihU  the  ■neicnt  ngricnl- 
lun  of  North  America  originalHl  betwef  □  the  tropica],  we  mutt  derive  the  Rgrl- 
coltDR  of  the  mouHd-iaUdtri  from  the  South,  anil  aieign  that  race  chronologically 
B  comparatively  low  dale.  This  we  are  not  prepared  lo  do;  on  the  contrary,  then 
an  many  facta  going  to  eatabliih  for  the  noaiid-buildtn  a  very  high  antiquity, 
&c  — Sfaier,  M.Mminl,  of  Iht  M-uimjg^  VaUif. 

We  need  not  looli  to  Mexico  or  any  other  country  for  the  de«cendanl«  of  the 
■iVHuJ-ftiHiiifn.  We  probably  lee  them  in  the  praient  red  race  of  the  Mma  or 
»A}vxat  rvgioBt.  ~  Lnpluim'i  AMiq.  of  WUcotuin. 

The  red  man  came,  .  .  . 
The  roaniing  hunter  tribes,  warlike  and  fierce; 
And  the  moand-taikleri  vaniibed  from  the  earth. 
The  nolitode  of  cenluries  untold 
Hai  aeltled  where  Ihey  dwell.  —  Bryant,  Tit  Pndria. 

Hound-Cltj.  The  city  of  St.  Louis,  so  called  from  the  number  of 
artificial  mounds  that  occupied  the  site  on  which  the  city  is  built. 

Houmers.  Persona  on  the  "  anxious  seat"  in  Methodist  churches, 
and  at  "revival"  meetings,  are  technically  termed  "mournert;" 
that  is,  persons  motiming  for  their  sins. 

"  Crowding  the  mourner!,^'  in  political  alang,  means  adding  soma 
further  embarrassment  to  politicians  laboring  under  difficulties. 

Hontnt  for  mightn't  has  given  rise  to  maytn't  for  tnngn't.  In  ft 
country  school,  a  great  overgrown  boy  will  rise  on  the  back  seat, 
and  say  very  sheepishly  to  the  schoolma'am,  ■'  Please,  marm, 
mai/lTt'l  I  gweont  ?  " 

•o  movB.  1.  For  lo  remove.  To  change  one's  residence.  In  the 
city  of  New  York,  it  is  the  custom  to  hire  houses  by  the  year  from 
the  first  day  of  Itfay;  and  as  many,  especially  of  the  poorer  class, 
remove  every  year  or  two,  an  immense  deal  ot  puss-in-the-comer 
playing  takes  place  on  that  day,  producing  many  curious  scenes  to 
astonish  the  stranger.  The  custom  is  being  gradually  "  honored  in 
the  breach  "of  it;  but  had  Hogarth  been  a  New  Yorker,  and  lived 
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twen^  or  thirty  jean  ago.  May-day  would  certainly  have  fouod  t 
place  in  his  delineations  of  human  eccentricities. 

Then  «re  great  nuwinj  lime*.  The  soveraigni  of  Europe  are  bting  nwwrf, 
maeh  igiiiiBt  their  will ;  t,nd  the  mvereign  people  ol  New  Tark  an  un  the  e?e 
ol  moving,  (ccording  to  cutton,  whifb  bu  mode  tbe  H*y-day  eporu  of  thia 
d(y  avery  peculiar  feature.  Could  the  BOvereigna  of  Europe  only  toon  ai  eaiilj 
ai  tbe  lorereigni  of  New  York  do,  from  bouse  to  bou»e,  paUce  to  palace,  4c., 
they  would  be  well  content,  and  oot  complain,  as  many  movers  lo-morrow  will. 
ff.  r.  Sunday  Ailai,  April  30,  1S48. 

Mr.  IrviDff  gires  the  following  humorous  uxount  of  the  origin  of 
this  custom  of  moeing  on  tbe  first  of  May :  — 

The  memorable  emigration  [or  the  people  of  Communipaw  to  New  AmsteidaBi] 
took  place  on  the  Bnt  of  Uay,  and  waa  long  cited  in  tradition  as  tbe  grand  ««»■ 
img.  Ilia  anniveraary  rf  it  was  piously  observed  among  their  sons,  by  tnraiDg 
their  houses  topsy-turvy,  and  carrying  all  their  furniture  into  tbe  etreet*,  ke. 
And  thit  la  the  real  origin  of  the  universal  agitation  and  moring  by  which  Ihii 
moat  resllcM  of  cities  is  literally  turned  out-of-doors  on  every  Hay-day.— 
Knidtfrb,H-fr,  ?f.  Y. 

2,  To  go,  depart.  Much  used  in  familiar  language,  particularly 
in  the  phrase  to  be  moving.  Some  of  our  novelists  are  borrowing 
from  English  novelists  the  absurd  pseudo-poetical ^i*(iny,  only  pro- 
vincial in  England. 

As  soon  an  the  ceremony  wa«  over,  "  Now,"  aays  I,  "  we  must  bt  a  moting." 
Sam  Slid:,  Iluman  t/aturt,  p.  168. 

Huob.  In  New  England,  "  lie  is  very  much  of  a  man,"  means,  be 
ia  a  man  of  very  good  qualities;  and,  when  a  discarded  suitor  sayl 
of  his  former  mistress,  "  She  is  not  much  of  a  girl  after  all,"  ba 
means  to  imply  that  she  is  "  no  great  shakes." 

Mad-Cracker.  A  name  given  by  boys  to  a  fire-cracker  which  ei- 
plodes  with  a  dull  report. 

Mi)d-Debbl«r.  A  species  of  small  fresh-water  fish,  of  the  same  ap- 
pearance as  the  sucker,  although  much  smaller. 

Mnd-D«vU.     See  Waler-Dog  and  Salamander. 

Muddle.     A  confusion,  as  of  those  who  muddle. 

A  reJipcclable  wing  of  aUveholders  will  be  attached  [to  a  proposed  political 

party];  and  we  shall  all  go  along  beautifully  ins  mild  nvddlt  of  pro-elanry 

Compromisee.  —  M  Y.  THbunt,  May  IS,  1882. 
Mud-Fish.     {Meianura  pyipmea.)     A  small  fish  on  the  Atlantic  coaat, 

which  burrows  in  the  nmd. 
Mud-Bead.     A  nickname  applied  to  the  natives  of  Tennessee. 
Mnd-HetL    1.  The  euphonious  and  rather  peculiar  epithet  applied  by 

the  brokers'  clerks  to  that  class  of  women  that  eng^e  in  the  tud- 
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nftting  but  uncertain  game  of  stock  Bpeculationa.  The  average 
"  mud-hen  "  is  middle-aged,  ratlier  stoat  in  person,  as  voluble  in 
conTersation  as  a  stump-Bpeaker,  and  pouessed  of  an  inordinate 
desire  lo  become  a  "stock-sharp."  She  has  a  wonderful  amount 
of  goesip  and  "dead-sure  points"  to  communicate,  and  is  by  no 
means  unwilling  to  reveal  all  she  knows  to  any  one  who  is  suppoeed 
to  have  information  relative  to  any  stock,  and  in  return  can  give 
her  a  point  —  San  Francuco  Pom,  Nov. ,  1876. 

2.  (Railus  Virginianut.)  The  eommon  name  of  the  Virginia 
Rail  <d  oruithobgists.     It  inhabits  small  streams  and  marshes. 

Mnd-Hook.     An  anchor. 

We  Hwn  let  dowa  our  myd-iook.  ...  In  lh«  iDoming,  the  MB  b>d  gona  down. 
FirgiRia  Cor.  fl.  Y.  TrOmnt. 

Mad-Poke.     (Gnu  cinerea.')     A  wading  bird-,  a  crane. 

SiiualliiiR  hiniKlf  down  on  lh«  edge  of  ■  pond,  otrhing  fi«h  tor  boun  logetber, 
uid  bearing  no  little  renrinbluin.  lo  the  ootabla  bird  of  tha  cnii*  timilj,  jclapad 
Mvd-F<iit.  —  Irvi»3,  KMkirbocktr,  p.  3IT. 

Uud-Poat.     See  Cat-Fiih  and  Paul. 

Mad-8ooop.  A  dredge;  a  drei^ing  machine  or  boat  nsed  in  taking 
mud  from  the  bottom  of  rivers. 

Und-SUL  The  longitudinal  timber  laid  upon  the  ground  to  form  the 
foundation  for  a  railway.  Hence  figuratively  applied  to  the  labor- 
ing  clasBBB,  as  the  substratum  of  society,  in  the  following  passage 
of  a  speech  of  Senator  Hammond  of  South  Carolina,  which  has 
occasioned  much  remark ;  — 

Id  all  »cial  miemi,  tbrre  murt  be  «  clxii  la  perfami  the  dnidperv  of  life  | 
thai  if,  ■  cIms  requiring  but  ■  low  order  of  iniellecl  ind  but  little  nki'll.  Such 
a  clui  70n  muit  liave,  ur  jou  woitlil  not  have  that  other  clui  which  leadi  pro- 
greu.  civilization,  and  refinement.  It  conntilutcn  Ihe  very  mud-iill  of  tocKly  and 
it  political  gavemment;  and  you  might  is  well  altenipt  la  build  a  hauK  In  the 
air  aa  to  build  either  the  one  or  the  other  except  on  thii  muJ-mll.  —  Spetdi  of 
Sauaor  Hammimd,  Uarch  «,  IS&S. 

It  a  lime  that  Vircini*  was  tuming  ber  allentinn  to  manaracturea,  tnechanica, 
mining,  and  foreign  commeice.  No  country,  no  Slate,  can  lire  upon  one  onlv  of 
the  five  cardinal  powera  o(  pmductinii.  She  must  resort  lo  all  Ihe  Hve  combined, 
and  (he  is  doing  it.  I  nay  Ihat  tabor  ii  nol  the  "  mwl'tiU ''  a(  tociely;  and  I 
thank  God  that  Ihe  old  colonial  ari^ilucracy  o(  Vii^inio,  which  defpixed  mochan- 
Ical  and  manual  Ubur,  is  nearly  run  out.  —  Spftck  of  Gottmor  WUt  of  Yir- 
pma,  1S58. 

Yet  the  hanghty  Creole  ludy'»  lareil  sorrow  lies  not  there  ; 
'Tis  not  that  the  Yankee  mud-idU  will  pollute  her  sacred  air. 

BaUadoftkt  CrtKtnl  Citg. 

aCnd-BlIl  Clnba.  The  miners  and  working-men  of  California  who 
support  Broderick  in  his  opposition  to  the  administration  are  pre- 
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paring  for  a  vigorous  campaign,  and  are  already  organizing  them- 
Belves  into  associations  wbich  they  style  "  Mud-till  Clubt."  — A>w 
York  Evening  Po»l,  1858. 
Und-Ttirtle.  (Stfmoihaniit  orlorata.)  The  popular  name  ef  a  reptile 
common  in  ali  parts  of  the  United  States.  Marefa  Tortoise  and 
Mud  Terrapin  are  other  names  for  the  name. 

Love  tiiii«>  the  >htph«id'*  pipe,  aiid  mik«*  him  blow  it  ant  with  a  warmth 
and  eneigj  ■uffickal  to  move  ■  mad-lurlle.  —  Dov't  Strmoni,  Vol.  I.  p.  36. 

IColada.     (Span.)     A  drove  of  mules. 

W«  rtcogniied  Iba  horetinen  ■>  ■  band  of  robbers, 
coliiK:(ed  our  mutada  into  ■  compact  body,  with  oi 
vie«.  —  RuxtoH't  Adventure*,  p.  6$. 

The  Indian*  frightened  the  mules,  which,  turning  mun<1,  broke  the  pole  ot  the 
WBgon.  A>  tliii  accident  prevented  ua  keepinf;  up  with  the  muloAi  ahead,  the 
conductor  went  to  the  uaiatance  of  the  men  driving  th«  herd.  —  Wood-t  Rtport 
on  til  Pacific  Wagon-Road,  p.  T. 
Hulatto.  (Span,  mulalo,  mulo,  mule.)  A  mulatto  is  the  offKpring  of 
a  white  and  a  negro;  a  quadroon,  of  a  white  and  a  mulatto,  being 
one  quarter  black;  a  muiift,  of  a  white  and  a  quadroon,  or  ono 
eighth  black;  and  a  mutlajina,  of  a  white  and  a  maxtee,  being  one 
sixteenth  black.  Terms  implyitig  a  much  less  admixture  of  blood 
are  prevalent  in  Cuba..  — Ball.  Sa„,  Sept.  3,  1858.  See  Negroi 
also  Sambo. 
Hnle  De«r.  (Cermii  maeroiis.)  The  largest  of  the  true  deer  found 
in  North  America.  It  derives  its  scientific  name,  macroli»,  from  the 
great  length  of  its  ears,  resembling  Uiose  of  tlie  mule,  whence  it  is 
sometimes  called  the  Mule  Dter.  Its  more  common  appellation, 
Black-tail  Ueer,  ia  owing  to  the  black  tip  to  its  tail.  —  S.  F.  Baird. 
Ifalo  Rafabit     See  Jackoii  Rabbit. 

Iffulejr  or  Mooley  Ca«r.  A  name  quite  common  in  New  England, 
and,  we  believe,  elsewhere.  Miil'y,  a  eow,  ia  equally  common.  In 
Connecticut,  it  is  distitictly  a  hornless  cow.  Provincial  in  England. 
Ualliwell. 

Xoolf  eow,  mooli/  rrnc,  home  from  the  wood, 
They  tent  me  to  fetch  you  as  taut  »t  I  could. 
The  lun  hag  gone  do^n:  It  ia  time  lo  go  home: 
ifooljl  eow,  moofy  one,  why  don't  you  come  ? 

Afrt.  An<ut  M.  WeOt. 

Muley  Saw.  (Germ.  Muhhagt,  miU-saw.)  Tliat  variety  of  injll-saw 
which  is  not  hungin  the  gate.  It  is  also  spelled  mulay,  moileg,  muhUi/, 
the  last  indicating  its  origin. 

To  mull.  To  soften  and  dispirit. — Jokrifon.  The  only  authority 
dted  b;  Johnson  ia  from  Shalcepeare:  — 
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Feaca  ii  m  very  apoplexy,  lethargr, 

Muttd,  iat,  >le«pr,  iiiHciuihIe.  —  Coriobanu. 

Used  in  New  Englajid:  1.  lu  the  sense  of  etimog,  bustling  iu 
ftQ  underhand  way,  and  is'  a  metaphor  derived  from  mulling  wine. 

Th«Te  bu  been  •  prett}'  confidcnbis  mallin'  going  on  unong  Che  doctora,  ever 
■en  Ihe  quack  nifdicine  came  oat.  —  Xnrgarel,  p.  ITO. 

2.  To  think;  to  meditate. 

At  tlie  annual  dinner  of  the  New  England  Society,  in  New  York, 
Mr.  Clemens  (Mark  Twain),  in  speaking  of  "  Old  Probabilities," 
and  thti  frequent  changes  of  weather,  said:  — 

He  domn't  knov  what  the  weather  in  goioK  to  ba  in  New  England.  .  .  .  Wall, 
he  BiHTb  over  it,  and  b;  aad  by  he  gets  out  aamething  about  like  Ibia,  &c. 

Hnmble  the  Peg.  A  boy's  game.  It  coiisista  in  endeavoring  to  draw 
out  with  the  teeth  a  peg  driven  almost  wholly  into  the  ground.  The 
successful  one  of  course  wins. 

MnmmBi^og.  (Genus  Fuiululiu.)  The  popular  name  of  the  Barred 
Killifish  of  naturalists.  It  is  a  small  fish  from  two  to  four  inches 
in  length,  and  frequents  the  salt-water  creeks  and  the  vicinity  of 
the  wharves.  This  Indian  name  is  retained  on  both  sides  of  Long 
Island  Sound. 

In  Virginia,  there  must  be  a  larger  variety  of  this  fish,  as  Misa 
Ramsay,  speaking  of  the  fishes  sold  at  Norfolk,  aays:  — 

Fine  nmniin^nir  an  Id  be  had, 

With  tulon,  alevires,  drum,  and  ihad. 

Pitiurt  of  Amtnta,  p.  ISt. 

To  mnmmook.     To  handle.     See  Mammock. 

Mmig  ITawa.    False,  fictitious.     I  do  not  know  the  origin  of  the 

Aa  man;  of  oar  citizena  who  intend  to  go  to  Catilbrnia  may  t>a»e  their  arrange- 


Mnrpby.     A  potato.     New  England,  New  York,  and  Canada. 
Mnrth.    Plenty,  abundance.     A  north  of  England  word. 

I  think  we  ehonid  hare  had  >  murfi  ot  it  Ihia  jear,  bat  the  Bommer  haa  been  a 
little  too  cold,  and  Indian  com  diubI  have  a  hot  tun,  —  Braokt'i  Enitford,  p.  78. 

Moab.  Indian  meal  boiled  with  water,  and  eaten  with  miik  or 
molasses.  It  is  often  called  hasty-pudding,  and  is  a  favorite  dish 
throughout  the  United  Stat«^.  In  Uallamshire,  England,  to  tntah 
means  to  crush  or  pound  very  small.  From  thb  our  word  may  have 
originated. 
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The  earliest  use  of  the  term  we  hsve  met  with  is  in  Haidia'i 
"  DescriptioD  of  the  Last  Voyage  to  Bermudaa  in  the  Ship  Maiy- 
gold,"  London,  1671,  where,  in  speaking  of  Indiui  com,  lis  nys:  — 

In  thickntna  like  ■  Cuie,  it  Nitu'n  raal'd 
ClOH  up  in  Leaver,  Id  keep  it  from  the  cold  i 
Which  being  groun'd  and  boyl'd,  ifuA  Ibty  nuka 
Their  hungry  Scn-*nU  Hunger  forte  lUke. —p.  11. 

E-en  in  thj-  nilive  regions,  hoH  [  biuth 

To  bear  the  Peiiniiylvaniana  call  Ihte  math .' 

On  Hudson'!  banlu,  white  men  of  Belgic  spawn 

Inault  and  cat  the*  by  the  name  auppawn —  BarloiB,  Hattf  Puddi»jf. 
Our  haaty  pudding  ve  can  eat 

Without  the  Southern  aweetneat, 
Tliouicfa  true  it  is  that  muth  without 
MolaMca  wanla  conipleleneaa.  —  AiuxHfmoiu. 

Hnslo.     AmuBement,  fun.     "  Jim  in  a  right  clever  fellow;  Uiere  is  a 

great  deal  of  music  in  him." 
Moaloal.     Amusing.     New  Eugland. 
Unslcfuier.     A  rauBiciaa.     Vulgar.     Used  in  Norfolk  and  London, 

England. 

The  mmiaantrt  sot  down  right  in  front  of  the  stage,  and  Ihey  vu  ltd  by  a 
handaume  young  man,  whoae  head  went  from  one  aide  to  the  other  lUe  1>*PP7 
peupte  at  a  camp  meelin'.  —ff.  T.  Sjni-it  <iftlit  Tma. 

Muakeet.     See  Metquit  and  Mutttio  Grots. 

Mnakelange.    See  Maakinongi. 

Hnaketo  Orass.     A  rich  native  grass   of  Western    Texas.      See 

Mefipiii. 

Twenty  acrea  in  potatoea,  and  half  an  acre  in  the  Texaa  Moiqait  or  Mudsete 
Grot).  —  Jlfaam  TdtgrtipA. 

Mnak-Oz.  (Oeitioa  motchalua.)  This  nnimal  inhabits  the  hillj,  barren 
grounds  between  the  Welcome  and  Co)iper  Mountains,  frnm  the 
63d  or  04th  parallel  to  the  Arctic  Sea.  In  site,  it  is  nearly  equal 
to  the  smalleat  Highland  cattle;  but  it  u  more  compactly  made, 
and  the  shaj^gy  hair  of  ib)  flanks  almost  touches  the  ground.  Its 
flesh  is  tainted  with  a  strong  flavor  of  musk,  which  ia  more  particu- 
larly the  case  with  the  bull.  —  5.  F.  Baird. 

ICnak-Rat  (Fiber  zib«lhica>.)  An  animal  closely  allied  in  form  and 
habits  to  the  beaver,  inhabiting  the  banks  of  streams  and  ponds. 
It  has  a  powerful  musky  odor  in  summer,  which  it  loses  in  winter. 
The  beaaW  of  the  Couiitrev  [Virginia]  are  for  the  most  part  wilde.  .  .  .  ai 
Bakowna,  Pnas«wn^  .  .  .  and  Muitf-XnU  which  yield  Mueke  aa  the  Umke- 
Catadoa.  — IPAtfaier,  Oovd  tftiBu/nm  Virginia  {1913),  p.  il. 
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Over  in  On  meadow,  in  Ihe  reed*  on  (he  Bhora, 

Lived  a  mother  mutl-rat  ind  her  liltle  nittiea  Taur. 
"Kve!  "  uid  Ihe  mother.    "  We  dive,"  Hid  (he  four; 
So  they  dived  and  thej-  burrowed,  in  Ihe  reeds  on  the  shore. 

OtiPtA.  Wadtaortk. 
(Abeoaki  lud.,  mtuhnesini,  red  animal.)     The  miuk-iBt 
among  the  trader*  in  the  Northern  States  is  ofUu  culled  by  thia 
aboriginal  name. 

A  mucoKHJ  i)  ■  ImuU  of  (be  forme  and  nBlure  of  our  wiler-rata,  but  many  of 

them  emell  exceedingly  itrengly  of  miuke.  —  SaiUk,  But.  of  ViryiWii,  1633, 

Booke  II.  p.  ST. 
It  China  auppoee  ■  merit  of  precedency  in  Muske,  Virt^nia  may  justly  nppoM 

them  with  her  HiiBk-RaI,Dr  Muteauiu,  which  in  all  probability  cannot  but  tie  the 

tams.  —  HiOiayt,  Virginia  KidilnValafiilWI}). 
SSnaqnaah  Root.     {Cicala  maculala.')     An   umbelliferoiu  plant  and 

deadly  poison. 
Mnsa.     A  corruption  of  mess,  a  state  of  confusion ;  a  sqnabble ;  a  row. 

This  Tulgaridm  U  veij  common  in  New  York. 

"Uy  head  achea,"  aaid  he:  "they  have  put  my  mind  and  body  both  Into  a 
Mufounded  natt,"  —  Mri.  Child„LeUtrt/rom  Niv  York,  p.  12». 

I  Mjv  *^*  Britieh  flag  a  flyin'  from  the  top  of  the  mant,  and  my  Brat  nation  waa 
to  haul  il  down,  and  up  with  Ihe  alara  and  itripes ;  but  I  concluded  1  hadn't  bet- 
ter uy  nolhin*  about  it,  for  it  might  get  the  two  nationa  into  a  mutt,  and  (hen 
there  would  have  lo  be  a  war.  —  Hiram  Bii/tlow'i  Lilttr  fi>  Fan.  Companioii, 

Mr.  Soul^  ia  trying  to  get  ap  a  mua  with  Spain,  or  with  Loaig  Napoleon. — 
Mnjor  flomiiaj  in  f/aliomal  IntttUgtnctr. 

Mot.  Satiafaction,  eh !  Well,  if  he  wants  to  make  a  miu>,  I  'm  on  hand.  — 
Plaf,  A  Gbinct  at  Nt<e  yort. 

I  got  into  a  miuf  down  at  the  atore  but  night,  and  was  whipped,  and  deaerved 
it  too. -Borlhiciett  Cnli/eniiL,  p,  168. 

When  near  their  place  of  debarkalion,  they  came  across  a  gang  of  b'hoya,  with 
whom  Ihey  came  in  colliekin  i  and,  as  thai  clasa  of  iudiridual)  are  always  inclined 
to  have  a  bit  of  a  "mm»,"  (hat  reault  was  very  aoon  accomplished.  —  JV.  Y.  Spirit 
eftht  Timtt. 

There  ia,  also,  an  old  English  word  muH,  meaning  a  scramble; 
but  it  has  apparently  no  connection  witb  the  above. 
Ant.     "Whenlcry'd,  Ho! 
Like  boys  into  a  tnuu,  kings  would  start  forth, 
And  cry,  Your  will  V  "  —  Ant.  and  CitqiatTa,  Act  iii.  Sc.  II. 

To  muH.  1-  A  corruption  of  to  me».  To  dUarruige,  disorder;  to 
tumble,  rumple.  Ex. :  "  I  hate  to  ride  in  an  omnibus,  because  it 
miiMM  ray  clothes;"  "I'm  all  musstd  up."  The  word  is  rnneh 
used  in  New  York. 

See  that  beaulifiil  ^rl  [the  morning  after  a  ball]  i  bar  hair  mnutd  and  mossy, 
except  what  lies  in  Ibe  bureau ;  and  her  whole  contour  wearing  the  appear>iic« 
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«f  in  angel  rammrd  through  a  boah  fance  IdIo  ■  worM  of  imtcliediMu  uid  woa. 
Dou't  Sermoiu,  Vol.  I.  p.  161. 

2.  (Dutch,  moDien.')  To  soil,  besmear,  befoul;  as,  "Th&t  child 
has  mujijef^  himself  all  over  with  molasses  candy.." 
MnwHlmen.  There  are  American  bb  well  w>  English  writers  who 
thus  form  the  [ilural  of  the  Arabic  Mutiulman,  erroneously  imagining 
the  litst  syllable  to  be  the  English  word  man.  The  correct  plural 
is  Moslem*  or  Moslemin. 

A  correspondent  of  the  "  N.  Y.  Daily  Times "  (Nov.  6,  1851) 
has  carried  out  the  absurdity  by  coining  the  t«nn  Afuimlboy  t  Ha 
says:  — 

The  Turkith  aulUa  hia  jiut  a«nt  roe  one  of  hia  aona,  Hutti  Abdel  Hunid,  a 
liUle  Muuuliin/  of  nine  yetn,  lo  be  educated  in  Pari«. 

Mnaay.  1.  Disarranged,  disordered,  tumbled;  as,  "Although  your 
cap  has  just  been  ironed,  it  looks  quite  musti/." 

2.  (Dutch,  morKig.')  Smenry,  dirty,  nasty;  as,  "These  plates 
have  not  been  wiped  clean;  tliey  look  muisy.^' 

HnatafiiMi.     See  Mulatto. 

Mtwtang.  (Span.  mesltHo.}  The  wild  horse  of  the  prairies,  descended 
from  the  slock  introduced  into  America  by  the  first  Spanish  colo- 
nists. He  is  of  various  colors,  a  cream  color  and  piebald  being 
quite  common.  Mustangs  are  found  in  the  greatest  numbers  on 
the  rich  prairies  of  South-western  Texas,  where  I  encountered 
numerous  herds,  and  eiperieuced  the  not  unusual  excitement  of  hav- 
ing a  stampede  caused  by  them.  They  are  generally  of  had  dispo- 
sition, and  hard  to  subdue.  Few  are  seen  west  of  the  Rio  Grande. 
Young  or  untrained  mustangs  are  called  coio-ponia,  which  see. 
See  also  illustration  to  BiKk. 

The  wild  hone  of  the  pniriea,  and  the  inTiriable  compinion  of  their  inhabi- 
tants. Sparing  in  diet,  ■  itraiiger  to  gnin,  eaiily  fatitHed  whether  on  growing 
or  dead  gras?.  inured  [0  all  wealhers,  capable  of  great  labor,  the  vnalang  foaj 
leemt  u  pecutiarlj- adapted  (0  the  prairiea  aa  the  camel  ia  lo  the  desert.— 
Thorpi't  Bacimoodi,  p.  13. 

Mnatangeia.     Men  who  employ  themselves  in  catching  mustangs  for 

market. 

The  bualnefs  of  entrapping  mustangs  has  given  rise  to  aclaia  of  men  called 
muttnngtri.  cumpostd  of  runaway  vaipibunda  and  ootlawa  of  all  natloiu,  Uw 
legitimate  border-ruflians  of  Texaa.  —  Olmtttd'l  TtBO,  p.  U3. 

BSuataug  Orape.  Indigenous  to  Texas,  probably  a  variety  of  the  Cifii 
roiundijiora  of  Michaux.  The  bunches  are  small,  each  grape  being 
the  size  of  an  ounce  lead  ball.  A  wine  b  made  from  it  similar  lo 
Fort,  or,  according  to  some,  Burgondy. 
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(Fr.  Mttu,  Spaa.  Mesiixo.)  See  Metitt  and  Negro. 

To  moitor  out.    To  muster  troopa  out  of  gerrice  is  to  enter  them  on 

a  muster-roll  previous  to  their  discharge.     The  expression  attracted 

the  stteution  of  Dr.  W.  H.  RusBell,  the  eorreapondent  of  the  "  London 

Times,"  who,  ii^  speaking  of  the  Union  troops,  said:  — 

"miutend  out  of  the  lervice,"  u  it  u 

Webster,  in  noticing  the  expression,  refers  to  Hadkl. 
BCnttonbead.     Astupidfellow;  chowderhead;  puddinghead;  dunder- 
head.   See  Chowdnrhead. 

Colnintniii  lnught  ■  parcel  of  mutto»Jitadi  (bat  \a  tgg  might  be  pui«e4  on  it« 
imalleTeadi  ind  they  thanked  him,  with  ■  very  miitUm^tadtd  sneer,  that  the 
thinff  wan  eaiy  enongh  to  do  after  they  knew  how  to  do  it.— Soitoii  Courier, 
Notict  ofHiaamOia. 

To  mux  is  much  used  in  New  England  for  miiM ;  as,  "  Don't  m\tx  mj 
crinoline." 

"  Slop  muxin'  that  bread !  one  would  think  yon  were  ■  dro»e  of  yoong  bogi 
to  eee  you  at  the  table.  Tod  've  eaten  enough  for  twenty  people.  I  ahan't  have 
you  naxing  and  gauming  op  the  victuals."  —  /,  if.  Bailee  [Tht  Datiiiirg 
Kam  Mam),  Tktg  All  Do  It,  p.  33. 


Rabber.     In  the  city  of  New  York,  a  thief. 

To  nail.     To  arrest. 

Nftked  PoMSMor.     The  occupant  of  land  for  a  long  period  withont 

a  title,  being  the  manifest,  evident,  and  nndisguised  p 
called  in  Texas  the  naked  poisenor. 

Ten  yeora  of  peaceable  poaaeuian  aud  cullivation,  use,  or  enjoy 
without  any  evidence  of  title,  ehatl  give  to  such  oniteii/Kiauiarl'ull 
Cunlre  of  all  other  cliimi,  in  and  to  alx  hundred  and  forty  aerea  ol 
ing  hie  impraTement.  —  ZdHu  qf  Ttxat. 


Haukeen.  (Chinese.)  A  species  of  light  jellow  or  fawn-colored  cloth, 
made  from  cotton  of  the  same  color  {Gosfypium  retiffiofum),  which 
color  b  permanent.  This  article  was  formerly  imported  in  large 
qoantitiea  from  China ;  but  since  the  cultivation  of  the  raw  material 
in  the  Unit«d  States,  introduced  by  Mr.  John  Forsyth,  formerly 
Secretary  of  State,  Nankeeni  have  been  manufactured  here,  in 
every  respect  equal  to  and  cheaper  than  ths  Chinese  article. 
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HairaeaiiMtt  Paoer.  A  breed  of  Rhode  Tsland  horses  once  veiy 
famous;  but,  although  we  often  hear  of  Narragantett  paeen.  ikitn 
ia  now  no  particular  breed  ho  called.  la  a  pamphlet  entitled 
"  America  Dissected,"  by  the  Rer.  Dr.  Mac  Sparran,  published  in 
Dublin  in  1753,  the  writer,  in  speaking  of  Rhode  Island,  says: 
"  The  produce  of  this  colony  is  fat  cattle,  wool,  and  fine  horses, 
which  are  exported  to  all  parts  of  Engli-ih  America.  They  ara  re- 
markable for  their  fleetnetis  and  awift  pacing,  and  I  have  seen  Home 
of  them  pace  a  mile  in  little  more  than  two  minuteo,  a  good  deal 
leas  than  three."  According  to  that  veritable  historian,  Diedrich 
Knickerbocker,  Ifarragamell  paceri  were  well  known  in  the  early 
days  of  New  Amsterdam. 

In  olden  time,  the  hortei  moat  valued  wen  pa»n.  To  tbii  end  Iha  breed  ww 
prDp>fc>"d  "ilh  Mre.  The  Nnrrnpnaiflt  pactrt  were  In  guch  repute  that  tber 
were  aent  for,  at  murh  trouble  ind  expenae.  —  IValton,  IlittorioU  T-Ui  nf  Oldtm 
Timtt. 

Mot  ao  easily  did  be  [Peter  Stuyveunt]  eacape  from  tbe  crafty  h>n<b  of  a 
crafty  man  of  Pj-qiugj  wbo.  with  undaunted  perveverance  and  repealed  onwta, 
filially  baifcained  him  oat  or  hia  goodly  switch-tailed  char|(er.  leaving  in  place 
ttaereof  a  villanoua,  foundered  Narmi/amtlt pactr.  —  Kmcttriucttr't  .V.  T. 

I  had  an  everlvtin'  tan  linrragaautt  pactr.  t  wu  conaidtrable  proud  of  him, 
I  atiaure  you;  for  he  took  the  rag  off  tbe  biuh  in  great  >tyle.  —  Son  Sliek, 
Hamnn  ?iatttrt,  p.  318. 

Nary.  A  common  corruption  of  "  ne'er  a."  So  nary  one,  for  "  ne'er 
a  one."     See  iVe'er  a. 

It  'a  no  use  argufyin'  the  matter.  —  I  'm  the  ugltent  man  now  on  top  irf  dirt 
Thar 'a  rniry  nuther  like  me.—  Wiiloic  Baglft  Hmiand. 

"  Arter  I  got  Into  Mobile.  I  wa«  bothered  and  peatered  by  tbe  people  ntnppiD' 
In  tbe  street  to  look  al  me,  all  dirty  and  ligbtwood  amoked  ae  I  waa,  fioin  being 
on  the  boat," 

"I  think  I'd  a  cleaned  up  a  tittle,"  Inltrpnaed  lldy  Lucy. 

"  Old  'oman,  ain't  you  got  wiry  cold  tater  to  choke  that  gal  with?  "  —  Ibid. 

Among  the  many  "  highfaluten  "  l4>aBts,  sentiments,  and  mottoes 
produced  on  the  occasion  of  the  successftil  laying  of  the  Atlantic 
telegraph  cable  was  the  following  at  North  Conway: — 

The  Atlantic  Cable  and  the  White  Monntaina,  —  both  monutnenU  of  Ood'a 
power,  hut  nary  one  alike.  —  N.Y  Ecening  Ptnt,  Sept.  1,  IS&S. 

Haiy  Red.     A  contraction  for  "  ne'er  a  red  (cent),"  alluding  to  Ihe 

color  of  the  copper  cent.  —  See  tied  Cent, 

In  the  counw  of  a  few  weeks,  the  new  coin  [the  nickel  cent]  will  be  plentiful 
enough  at  par ;  the  Spaninh  coina  wtl)  go  out  of  the  handa  of  the  broken,  jof  t  u 
they  already  have  disappeared  from  ordinary  circulation;  and,  as  regardi  the 
old  centa,  there  will  be  "iwrjred"  (o  be  seen,  except  anch  a>  will  be  fouerf 
in  tlie  cabiueta  of  coin  coUectort.  —  Pkilad.  ihittitin,  Hay,  1B5T. 


Out  citlmia  lut  mek  adopted  a  d«v  p1*n  for  protecting  their  btnkt  from  being 
mn  by  the  broken.  Learning  that  a  broker  bad  reacbed  town  from  ■  oeighbor- 
ing  city  to  run  tbe  bank  for  coin,  they  promptly  placed  oc  one  aide  of  the  bank- 
entntoce  a  bucket  of  tJir  md  a  bnuh,  and  upon  tbe  opposite  a  long,  roDgb-looking 
fence-nil,  bearing  thia  inacriplion,  "  filary  rtd  to  nary  broker."  Aa  the  broker 
■pproacbed  the  bank,  be  read  the  inwriptinn,  glanced  at  (he  tar-bocket,  and 
retzeated.    The  bank  went  on  aa  a»aii.~Spriii^ild(Oliio)  Norpanil,  ISaB. 

We  acratcb  a  poor  man's  heed ; 
Fur  our  pockela  are  all  empty. 

We  bsven't  narj  rtd.  —  Caaie  Bong. 
Binlofredoin   Sawin   Mys,  certain   people  aubscribe   liberally  to 
ereiy  good  caiue,  but  never  pay. 

It  '9  ■  good  way,  [hough,  come  to  think,  coz  ye  enjoy  the  aenae 
O'  leudin'  lib'rally  10  the  Lord,  as'  mary  rtd  o'  ipenae, 

Loietll,  Biglete  Pt^rt. 

Na^ebeny  or  Niibeiry.     See  Sapote. 

NaUon.  A  corruptian  o{  damnation.  Immense,  enormoos;  very, 
extremely.     Used  in  both  ways  in  Old  and  m  New  Englaod. 

Tbere  were  a  luttim  aet  a'  tolka  at  kirk.  —  Carr't  Cravtit  Oba. 
But  no  aenae  of  a  place,  aome  think, 

lathis  here  hill  aa  high: 
Cos  Ibere,  full  oft,  '  t  ia  Ration  cold. 

But  that  don't  argufy.  —  llatx  DmUcI,  Noaia  md  Btyltt. 

In  a  IMalogue  relating  to  the  Stamp  Act,  called  "  Moving  Times 
and  No  Friends  "  [Boston,  1765],  a  countryman  aays  :  — 
I  belierr,  my  frienif,  yon  're  rery  right ; 
They  '11  get  a  nnttiM  profit  by  'L  —  p.  4. 
Toa  colony  cbapa  an  ■  iiatvin  sight  too  well  oS,  ao  yoa  be.  —  Sam  8Uck. 
And  every  lime  they  ahoot  it  off, 

It  takea  a  hom  of  powder. 
And  makea  a  noim  like  father'!  gun. 
Only  a  nntion  louder.  —  S<mg,  Yamliet  Doodk. 

XCatlonal.  Relating  or  belonging  to  the  nation  at  large,  having  in 
view  tbe  interests  of  the  whole  nation;  as  opposed  to  "sectional." 
Hence  the  term  "  national  sentinienta,"  "  national  man,"  &c. 

If  tbfl  littla  men  of  the  New  England  States  have,  In  a  Inrar  of  fslae  excite- 
meut,  been  able  to  away  and  guide  the  popular  prejudice!  to  their  own  materia] 
and  political  elerition,  it  ia  satiafactory  to  the  man  of  nnliimid  inpulaea.  to 
nflect  that  the  passions  and  mad  folliea  of  the  hour  have  not  been  sufficient  to 
tempt  our  moat  gifted  geniuaea  and  noble  men  to  foi^t  the  advantages  and 
prospects  which  the  Union  confen  upon  and  promises  to  tbe  American  people.  — 
lieieari  ynmul,  1868. 

Natianal  Demoorata.  Democrats  who  profess  to  entertain  no  gee- 
tional  prefareace. 
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I  bava  tw«n  girtn  to  uadantuid  Ituit  then  are  two  puttM  la  tbe  South,  called 
"National"  and  " 3tBlu-righta  "  Democrat!.  It  a  Southcm  "ffatiimal  Dtmo. 
erat"  meana  on*  wbo  ia  ready  to  mlcouM  into  onr  ruiki  with  apan  arma,  and 
cordiallj  ambrace  and  promote,  according  to  hi>  marit*.  avetj  honeat  FMc  Stata 
man  who  mdi  the  Constitution  aa  we  du,  aod  will  etM>parata  with  oa  in  ita 
maiatenance,  thea  I  belong  to  that  party,  call  it  a*  yon  ma^,  and  I  ahaald  grieve 
(o  And  a  SoDthem  man  who  doea  not.  —Sjitfch'q/'  Hmt.  J.  H.  Bamnumd, 
Oct.  27,  1858. 

NattTs.  1.  At  the  South,  amoog  uneducated  people,  inatead  of  ask. 
ing,  "  What  ia  your  native  place,"  or  "  the  place  of  your  nativity," 
the  question  ia,  ' '  Where  is  your  native  f ' ' 

2.  Place  of  one's  early  life,  not  his  birthplace. 

Died,  W.  H.  Stone.  ...  He  wa*  formerly  a  nativt  of  Ljnn,  and  at  one  time 
Deputy  Uanhalor  that  cily.  — Sorion  yoiinu/. 

The  "  Boston  Traveller,"  noticing  the  above,  aaya:  — 

A  mominB  paper,  In  an  obituaiy  of  one  wbo  died  in  Boaton  a  few  daya  aiiKe, 
aaya  :  "He  was  formerly  a  natiet  of  Lynn."  What  place  be  wat  a  natiee  of  in 
later  yean  is  the  uoHtlted  qneatioa. 

But  the  "  Boston  Journal  "  is  not  alone  in  ite  aingulor  uae  of  the 
word,  as  "  The  Congregationalist "  (May  22,  1877)  uses  it  in  the 

Here  [al  Princetoa]  ia  Protaasor  Aiken,  who  has  aattled  down  in  the  Theolog- 
ical Seminary  »s  if  be  were  bom  there!  and  here  is  Dr.  Atwatcr,  who  has  been 
here  Iohr  enongh  Ut  become  a  naliee. 

(A  good  hit  ia  the  last,  with  an  outlook  towards  another  than 
"  Princetoiiian  "  doctrine  of  re-generation.) 
HatlTe  AmviicauB.  In  speaking  of  tbe  Native  American  party,  the 
"  New  York  Express "  eays  itoriginated  as  a  consequence  of  "a 
meeting  held  in  Carroll  Hall  in  1343,  at  which  Bishop  Hnghea  made 
a  speech  relative  to  the  school  system,  and  advocated  a  distinct 
organization,  as  a  party,  of  the  Irish  voters  of  the  metropolis,  in 
order  to  accomplish  the  end  they  had  in  view.  This  was  the  first 
attempt  ever  made  in  this  country  to  organize  citizens  of  foreign 
birth,  for  the  purpose  of  operating  at  the  (election  of  any  candidate." 
This  gave  rise,  the  year  following,  to  the  formation  of  a  politJcaJ 
party  to  advocate  the  rights  and  privileges  of  persons  bom  in  the 
United  States,  in  opposition  to  those  of  foreigners.  Tbe  principal 
measure  advocated  by  it  was  the  extension  of  the  term  of  resi- 
dence required  by  law  previous  to  naturalization  from  seven  to 
twenty-one  years.  The  extreme  lengths  to  which  this  party  went 
insured  its  speedy  defeaL 

Ten  years  later  (in  1854),  a  party  sprang  up  with  similar  prind- 
plee,  known  first  as  the  Know-Notbing,  and  subaequentiy  as  tbe 
American  party.     See  Know-Nolhing$. 
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K*tiv»-bORi,  A  HibemiciBm  of  political  origin  apparentl;  used  in 
contradistinclioD  from  adopted,  natunlized,  "  foreign  born."  No- 
(it«-6om  is  used  emphatically  thus ;  — 

I  aaked  K>me  at  (he  nathe-iom  Soulhvmeni  if  the;  believed  Ibe  Pedenl  GoT- 
cmment  wu  enduroring,  &C.  —  Cor.o/N.  T.  Tribmit. 

New  Tork  lo^i;  itudi  on  the  rock  of  the  Union.  Her  people,  whether  native 
orkdopled,  have  vied  wMi  uch  other  !d  defeating  Ihe  Bchemei  of  tntiton;  and 
while  it  WM  natnnl  (hat  oar  natire-bim  pnpulatioii  ihould  evince  patriotic  devo- 
tiitoU>auViikn,iK.  —  8pt«dtofJamaGaaaHit,N.  y..  Nor.  97,  IBSt.   , 

NatlTlam.    The  doctriaea  of  tlie  "  Native  Americans,"  as  a  par^. 

NataraUied  CMawoM.  Those  who  go  through  the  prescribed  process 
for  natural iiation;  their  minor  children  at  that  time  in  the  country; 
or  the  widows  and  children  of  those  who  have  taken  the  initiatory 
stcpH  for  oaturalizatioD,  but  have  died  before  they  were  actually 
naturalised.  — HiUiard'i  Rtal  Properly,  Vol.  II.  p.  190. 

HavBl  Offiosr.  One  of  the  chief  officers  of  the  large  U.  S.  onatom- 
houses.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  Naval  Officer  to  receive  copies  of  all 
manifests  and  entries,  and,  together  with  the  coUector,  estimate  all 
duties  OQ  imports,  and  keep  a  separate  record  thereof;  counters!^ 
all  permits,  clearances,  certificates,  and  other  documents  granted  by 
the  coUector;  examine  the  collector's  abstract  of  duties,  and  other 
accounts  of  receipts,  bonds,  and  expenditures,  and,  if  found  correct, 
tocertify  them.— Jc(o/MarcA2,  1799. 

ITaap.  Used  In  some  parts  of  New  England  for  the  tongue  or  pole  of 
a  cart  or  wagon. —  Worceiler.  Nape,  neap,  in  "  Bailey's  IKction- 
ary,"  is  a  prop  for  staying  up  t)ie  tongue  or  pole. 

ITear,  f or  lo  or  al;  in  these  eipressions:  "The  minister  plenipotentiary 
n«ar  the  Court  of  St.  James's  —  near  the  United  States,"  &c.  Thia 
Gallicism  was  first  used  here  in  translations  of  the  diplomatic  oor- 
respondence  between  the  French  and  American  governments;  and 
from  the  language  of  trantlaiiant  it  has  been  adopted  in  many  of  oor 
original  compositions.  — Pickering. 

ITeok  of  the  Wood*.  In  the  wooded  sections  of  the  South-west,  this 
term  is  used  in  speaking  of  any  settlement,  place,  or  plantation. 

I  am  (he  odIj  enbecrfber  to  the  "  8|Hrit  of  the  Hmea  "  in  thl>  neat  of  tcoodt, 
and  comeqnentlj-  my  paper  is  In  great  requiiition.— ifOer/rom  .IntafiKU,  iV.  T. 
Spirit  of  At  Timtt. 

It  '9  no  DM  talklo'  about  your  Polar  har  and  joai  grizzly  bar.  The;  ain't  no 
whar,  for  (he  big  black  cuilomer  down  in  our  ntdc  o'  lit  wood)  beata  'en)  all 
hollo*.  — r™(«  of  Amfricnn  Hamor.  Vol.  II. 

Ke'er.     No;  not.     A  derivative  correctly  made  from  Never. 

There  ia  not  a  Virginia  abstractionist  on  earth  who  doea  not  think  that  ne'er  a 
Negni  who  came  over  to  u>  under  such  an  act  would  ever  return  to  Slavery.  — 
JV.  r.  Tribtme,  Feb  i,  1863. 
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I  hkra  been  given  to  naderaluid  (hat  then  >n  twa  partin  in  the  South,  oiled 
"  Nitional "  ud  "  aniM-right*  "  DemocmU.  It  •  Southern  "  Natiaud  Dimo- 
Cral"  meuu  one  who  i>  read;  to  velcoma  isto  our  nnks  wilh  open  amu,  and 
cordially  embiac*  and  promole,  according  to  kit  mnila,  gvety  hoorat  Froa  State 
■nan  who  reada  the  Conatitution  a*  we  do.  and  will  co-opitata  with  d>  in  ite 
roajntenanee,  then  I  baiong  to  that  partf ,  call  it  >■  .vou  maj,  and  I  aliOBld  grieve 
to  find  a  Sonttaam  man  who  doea  ooL  —Sptteh  qf  Ho*.  J.  H.  Baaatond, 
Oet.  27, 18S8. 

IfatiTe.     1.  At  the  South,  among  uneducated  people,  instead  of  ank- 
i»gi  "  What  is  your  native  place,''  or  "  the  place  of  your  nativity," 

the  question  ia,  "  Where  is  your  nalUtf" 
2.  Place  of  one'B  early  life,  not  his  birthplace. 

Diad,  W.  H.  Stone.  .  .  ,  He  wiw  formerly  a  itaHvt  of  Lynn,  and  at  one  time 
Depulj-  Manhal  of  that  city.  —  Button  Joumai. 

The  "  Boston  Traveller,"  noticing  the  above,  saya :  — 

A  momlng  paper,  in  an  obituary  of  una  who  died  in  Boaton  a  tew  days  ainoe, 

Hya  ;  "  He  wu  formerly  a  aatire  of  Lynn."     What  place  he  waa  a  MaA're  of  in 

later  yean  la  the  uneettled  queMion. 

But  the  "  Boston  Joumai  "  ia  not  alone  in  its  singular  tiae  of  the 
word,  as  ''The  Congregational ist "  (May  22,  1877}  uaea  it  in  the 

Here  [at  Princeton]  is  Pmtemor  Aiken,  who  baa  settled  down  in  the  Theolog- 
ical Seminary  aa  if  be  were  bom  there;  and  bare  ia  Dr.  Atwater,  who  baa  been 

here  long  enough  to  become  a  onfiM, 

(A  good  hit  ia  the  last,  with  an  outlook  towards  anoUier  thau 
"  Princetonian  "  doctrine  of  re-generation.) 
ITatiTe  Amerlcann.  In  apeaking  of  the  Nalivt  American  partjr,  the 
"  New  York  ExpreBB  "  says  it  originated  as  a  conaequence  of  *'  a 
meeting  held  in  Carroll  Hall  in  1843,  at  which  Bishop  Hughes  made 
a  speech  relative  to  the  school  system,  and  advocated  a  distinct 
organization,  as  a  party,  of  the  Irish  voters  of  the  metropolis,  in 
order  to  accomplish  the  end  they  had  in  view.  This  was  the  first 
attempt  ever  made  in  this  country  to  organize  citizena  of  foreign 
birth,  for  the  purpose  of  operating  at  the  election  of  any  candidal^." 
Thb  gave  rise,  the  year  following,  to  the  formation  of  a  political 
party  to  advocate  the  rights  and  privileges  of  persons  bom  in  the 
United  States,  in  opposition  t«  those  of  foreigners.  The  principal 
measure  advocated  by  it  was  the  extension  of  the  term  of  resi- 
dence required  by  law  previous  to  naturalization  from  seven  to 
twenty-one  years.  The  extreme  lengtha  to  which  this  parlj  went 
insured  its  apeedy  defeat 

Ten  years  later  (in  1854),  a  party  sprang  up  with  similar  princi- 
ples, known  first  as  tha  Know-Nothing,  and  subaequently  as  the 
American  party.    See  Kiuno-NoOdngM. 
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NativM-born.  A  HiberniciBm  of  political  origin  apparently  used  in 
cODtndiitinctioa  from  adopted,  naturalized,  "  foreign  bom."  JVo- 
tive-bom  is  used  emphaticallj  thua:  — 

I  uked  MND*  of  tha  iiativtriorn  Southemen  if  Ihej  btliered  Ih«  Federal  Oor- 
•niment  wu  endcaroriiig,  &c.  —  Cor.  o/K.  Y.  TrAioH. 

New  Tork  lo-d*;  Mandi  on  the  rock  of  tbe  Union.  Ber  people,  whether  nalivt 
or  idopled,  have  vied  wilh  each  other  in  defealinf;  the  nchemeB  of  tnitor*',  and 
while  it  wa>  natural  that  our  ■otire-iom  population  rhould  evince  patriotic  d«vi>- 
tiontotha  Union,  &c.  —  5peaiAo/Jaiii(i  CaOolin,  7f.  y.,  Nor.  ST,  1861.    , 

NsttTlain.     The  doctrines  of  the  **  Native  Americans,"  m  a  party. 

ITatorallsed  Cltlxana.  Those  who  go  tliroug:h  tbe  prescribed  process 
for  naturalization;  their  minor  children  at  that  time  in  tbe  country j 
or  the  widows  and  children  of  those  who  have  taken  the  initiatory 
steps  for  oaturalizatiou,  but  have  died  before  they  were  actually 
naturalized.  —  Hiiiiard't  Real  Property,  Vol.  II.  p.  190. 

HaTol  Offioar.  One  of  the  chief  officers  of  the  large  U.  S.  coetom- 
houses.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  Naval  Officer  to  receive  copies  of  all 
manifests  and  entries,  and,  together  with  the  collector,  estimate  all 
duties  on  imports,  and  keep  a  separate  record  thereof;  countersign 
all  permits,  clearances,  certificates,  and  other  documents  granted  by 
the  coUector;  examine  the  collector's  abstract  of  duUee,  and  other 
accounts  of  receipts,  bonds,  and  expenditures,  and,  if  found  correct, 
to  certify  them.  —Acl  of  March  2,  1799. 

ITaap.  Used  in  some  parts  of  New  England  for  the  tongue  or  pole  at 
a  cart  or  wagon.  —  Worcester.  Nape,  neap,  in  "  Buley's  Diction- 
ary," is  a  prop  for  staying  np  the  tongue  or  pole. 

ZTear,  for  to  or  al ;  in  these  expressions:  "The  minister  plenipotentiary 
near  the  Court  of  St.  James's  —  near  the  United  States,"  &c.  This 
Gallicism  was  first  used  here  in  translations  of  the  diplomatic  cor- 
respondence between  tbe  French  and  American  governments;  and 
from  the  language  of  trarulatiotu  it  has  been  adopted  in  many  of  our 
original  compositions.  — Pickering. 

ITeok  of  the  Wooda.  In  the  wooded  sections  of  the  South-west,  this 
t«rm  is  used  in  speaking  of  any  settlement,  place,  or  plantation. 

I  am  the  only  eabscriber  to  tbe  "  Spirit  of  the  TinKB  "  in  thia  aedt  of  vootb, 
and  coneequentlj  1117  paper  is  in  great  requiaidoa. — LttUr/n>m  Arkaiuas,  N.  T. 
apirit  o/Ihe  Tima. 

It  'a  DO  use  talkin'  about  tout  Polar  bar  and  your  grizzly  bar.  They  ain't  do 
whar,  for  the  big  black  customer  down  in  our  ntck  e'  Me  voorfi  beats  'em  all 
hollow. -r™i(.  €/ American  Hnmor.  Vol.  II. 

Ne'er.     No;  not.     A  derivative  correctly  made  from  Never. 

There  is  not  a  Viininia  abstrM^tioniil  on  earth  who  does  not  think  that  ne'w  a 
Negro  who  came  over  (0  ui  under  auch  an  act  wonld  over  relura  to  Slavery.  — 
y.  T.  Triune,  Feb  *,  1882. 
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Hbeto.    The  Tarions  grades  of  the  colored  people  in  Lonialana  an 
designated  by  the  French  as  follows,  according  to  the  greater  or  leaa 
predominance  of  negro  blood:  — 
Mulatto,  \  black, 

Quarteron  [Quadroon],  {  black, 
M^tis  or  mjtif ,  \  black, 

Meamebuc,  ^  black, 

Demi-meamelouc,  ^  black, 

Sang-mfile,  ^  black, 

(  black, 
\  black, 
{black, 


Griffe, 
Marabou, 


whit«  and  Negro. 
whit«  and  mulatto. 
white  and  quarteron. 
white  and  mitis. 
white  and  meamelonc. 
white  and  demi-nt' 
Negro  and  mulatto. 
mulatto  and  griffe. 
griffe  and  Negm. 
All  these  varieties  exist  in  New  Orleans,  with  sub-varietiefl ;  and 
experts  pretend  to  be  able  to  dbtinguish  them.  —  OlmUtd'*  Slave 
Stala,  p.  683.     See  Mulatto. 
Ntffro-Catoher.    Men  engaged  during  the  ciril  war  in  catching  and 
stealing  Negro  slaves. 

The  object  of  theie  onlem  ia  lo  pi 
the  capacity  of  a  nti^ni-aitehtr  or  ( 
etneral  HiJitekt  itxi.,  ISflJ. 

Take  Ihia  jail  fmii  the  are  of  Marahal  LamoD  and  hia  ^tgrv-eatdrntg  eraa- 
tan*.~Spetcho/Ge<Knil  Wilton  of  MaitadiuAetU,  Feb.  10,  ISSa. 
HegTO-Cloth.     A  light  cloth  made  of  cotton  and  wool,  expressly  for 

the  clothing  of  Negroes. 
Hsgro-Coni.      The   Indian  millet  or  duira;   so  called  in  the  West 

Indies.  —  Simmoiidi. 
HaKTO-DilTSr.     A  person  who  conducts  coffles  of  slaves ;  an  overseer 
of  slaves. 

Once  we  boya  went  for  tote  some  rice,  and  do  niggtr-drivtr  be  keep  a^caltin' 
OD  lu;  and  I  eay,  "Ob,  de  ale  nigi/tr-driTtr  1 "  lies  anoder  uid,  "FuM  ling 
my  mammy  lold  mo  was  notin'  so  bad  •«  niy^r-fritun."  —  Slnv*S«tig*,  tdiltdtj 
W.F.AOnt. 

Nogio  Fallovr.     A  black  man. 

The  price  of  Negmes  hai  already  reached  that  pdat  which  It  beyoad  tht  means 
of  mull  pluilera,  and  they  cBDOOt  afford  to  invest  their  small  aroounts  of  spare 
capital  in  a  apecits  of  property  thai  may  be  swept  sway  by  the  diieaaei  of  the 
climate,  perhapa  tbc  very  iiexl  week  after  its  putchaHi  and  Ihua,  in  the  low  of 
one  Neffrvjziiow,  a  three-yeara  saving  is  gone  witli  bim.  ^-  Dt  fiotff^a  Rerittc, 
Hov.,  ISM. 

Negro  Hata.     Aversion  to  Negroes. 

Southern  ntgro-iate,  being  based  an  slsrcr;',  is  kept  within  bounds :  that  of  the 
North  being  mainly  a  hypacriay,  ar  an  Imitatioo,  ia  affected  and  siagiterated  lo 
caricstuTB.  —  AT.  Y.  Tribuite,  April  31,  1862. 
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Hsfro  Head.  1.  Tobacco  prepared  by  softening  with  molaiwcB,  and 
then  preasiag  it  into  cakes;  called  also  Coreruluk.  —  Smmomh. 

2.  Tussocks  or  knotted  maHses  of  the  roots  of  sedges  aud  ferns 
projecting  above  the  wet  surface  of  a  swamp.     South. 
fT«Kro  Honnd.     A  hound  formerly  used  in  hunljng  fugitive  slaves. 
II  hia  breo  found  thit  Schenck,  Piatt,  and  (he  ml,  an  not  iKfro-ioumli.  — 
y.  r.  Tribimt,  Hay  9, 18fl9. 

n«srolsm.     1.  Pro-slave  ryism. 

Moat  at  tbe  common  «o1dlen  bad  be«n  reared  among  Najtroea.  had  b«coma 
infiuad  with  Xtgroum,  and  kneir  nothing  bryoDd  it.  —  Cor.  !f.  T.  TVilwM, 
April  U.  1869. 

2.  A  N^^  peculiarity  of  speech;  an  example  of  Negro  English. 
See  also  Tsrions  words  under  Nigger. 
It9gtoi«*a.     Not  having  any  Negro  or  slave. 

Go  to  Battimore,  and  yoa  will  And  the  ntgroltu  majority  hearty  devotees  of  the 
Union.  —  JV.  Y.  TribiHte.  April  3,  IMS. 

ITagro  Miiutiel.  Negro  muHicians,  or  inore  frequently  white  men  who 
blacken  their  hands  and  faces,  and,  assuming  the  manners  of  the 
Negroes  of  the  Southern  plantations,  go  about  singing  negro  songs 
and  playing  upon  the  banjo  and  '*  bones."  There  is  often  much 
melody  in  their  music,  while  their  humorous  parodies  on  popular 
Bongs,  their  manner  of  singing,  and  their  jokes,  rouder  their  enter- 
tainments popular  among  all  classes. 

IT«gro  Nom«aoLitar«.  A  peculiarity  of  the  colored  race  is  their 
fondness  for  high-sounding  words  in  their  conversation,  sermons, 
and  speeches.  In  their  religious  and  political  organizations,  the  odd 
names  they  assnme  are  often  ludicrous.  Among  the  societies  of 
colored  men  who  recently  celebrated  in  Richmond,  Va.,  the  anni- 
versary of  the  Fifteenth  Amendment,  were  the  following:  — 

First  National  Phcsniit,  9on«  of  Elijah,  Sons  of  Enoch,  Lo\-ing  Sonn  of  Daniel, 
Fini  Star  of  Jacob,  Killing  Soot  of  Vineyard,  Independent  National  Biuea, 
Yonns  Rifing  Sou  «r  Ham,  Ki^ng  Sons  of  Faith  and  Order,  Lord's  Delight, 
Kising  Sana  of  Tenth,  Teamater'a  lienevolent  Star  of  the  Eaat,  United  Sons  of 
Love,  Christian  Sons  of  Peace,  Young  Sons  of  Zion,  and  Benevolent  Society  of 
the  Yonng  Shining  Army,  The  Golden  Gilt  Dramatic  Asaouiation  of  Annapolia. 

HegrophlUsm.    A  name  reproachfully  given  to  anti-slavery. 

Here  is  a  taat«  of  his  [the  edilor  of  the  "  New  York  rioies  "]  Journal's  qual- 
ity, from  the  editorials  of  its  Saturday's  issue :  "  The  Myatery  of  Iftgropliititm. 
Of  all  ID[nca  noir  engaKing  attention,  the  American  Negro  ia  unqueationab]/  th* 
chief."  —  JV.  r.  Triiiat,  June  16, 18B3. 

Negro-pro«jriptlTO.    Proscriptive  of  Negroes. 

Wa  hop*  some  of  those  who  voted  these  ntffro-preteriptivt  clauaei  Into  Iha 
[new]  constJintion  of  lUinoia  will  live  to  be  aihamed  of  them.  —  ff.  Y.  TiibMU, 

April  la.  isea. 


Hesro-Wonhlpp«r.    An  opposer  of  Blavery;  an  AboliUonist. 


Naighborhood.  The  phrase,  in  the  neighborhood  of,  is  freqiieiitlv  usp-I 
to  mean  bordering  on,  near,  about. 

The  Catbollc  clergy  of  thia  eltv  have  purcbawd  in  Oie  KcijrUorlaod  of  fbttj 
acrei!  of  land  from  Mr.  Ferwick,  for  a  oemetery  for  the  lue  of  the  Crtholic  ron- 
gregationiofWubington.  — (flail. ]  Sun,  June  37,  ISItT. 

Hatop.  "  Thifl  Indian  word,"  8aya  Mr.  Pickering,  "is  still  used, 
colloquially,  in  some  towns  iu  the  interior  of  AlaguBchusetts,  to  nig- 
nify  a  friend,  or  (to  use  a  cant  word)  a  crony."  lUiger  Williams, 
in  his  Key  to  the  Indian  Laiiguafre,  says,  "  What  cheer,  nelu/i  f  i* 
the  general  salutation  of  all  English  towards  the  Indians."  Tba 
word  is  Narragansett,  and  means  literally,  "my  friend."  See 
Whalcheer. 

Nftver  say  die.    Do  not  despiur  under  any  circumstances. 

Neir  Jerae;  Tea.  (Ceanolhwi  Americama.)  The  leaves  of  a  plant 
employed  during  the  Kevolutjon  as  a  poor  substitute  for  imported 

Nlo«.     Fair;  good;  ^reeable:  "  A  nice  day;  "  ^'niee  goods,"  &c. 
Nloely.    In  some  parts  of  New  England  used,  like  "  cleverly,"  in  tlie 

sense  of  well,  very  well.    Ex. ;  "  How  's  your  wife,  Mr.  Feabody, 

this  fine  moruing  ?  "    "  She  's  nicely." 
mok.     The  name  already  given  to  tlie  new  cent,  from  the  material 

(nickel)  of  which  it  b  composed. 

The  "  Philadelphia  Bulletin,"  in  speaking  of  the  first  delivery  of 

Uie  new  cents  at  the  U.  S.  mint,  and  of  the  rush  for  them,  says:  — 
Tba  bi^  containing  tbe  nictt  were  neat  little  cnnvHi  arranKemenI*,  each  of 

which  bald  &n  hundred  of  the  diminutive  olrant^n.  ~  May  35,  IMT. 
The  new  cent  create*  quite  ■  furor.    It  ia  a  neat,  bandy  coin,  and  will  mmb 

supplant  tbe  oumberaome  copper  one.    "Nary  red  "  will  tooD  be  an  obsokte 

phrue  among  the  boya,  and  "nary  niciel"  will  take  ita  place.  — ^.  Y.  Heraid, 

May  ST,  1867. 
Hlokal.     A  five-cent  piece  coined  of  that  metal. 

moodaua.  A  region  in  which  tobacco  is  a  staple.  A  country 
growing  tobacco,  or  where  the  use  of  tobacco  prevails. 

It  was  in  June  last  that  Dr.  Rusaell  [o[  the  "  Undon  Times  "  }  called  upon  that 
tolwcco-niminaiit.  Governor  I'ettua  of  MiiBixaippi.  .  .  .  After  an  iuterview  [vilb 
hini],  holding  high  coaverae  with  other  poble  votarie*  of  JVicDltuiu,  put  Iu  tliem 
...  the  foUowIng  inlaiTogatoriea.  -  N.  Y.  Tribune,  Feb.  13, 1862. 
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mootlaii  I«af.    Tobticco. 

William  Boyd,  in  describing  a  model  aawspaper,  says:  — 
It  admittelb  nolhlng  vulgar; 
Doth  not  jeat  at  ucrad  tbougbU ; 

And  i^oreth  outrage,  iwearine, 
Hiurdi,  drink,  mcoluin  lea/. 

Folltr't  Arntrican  Montklg,  June,  1B77. 
Rigger.     The  vulgar  pronunciation  of  the  word  Negro,  which  see  for 

various  words  appertaining  to  Negroei. 
Zllggerhead  Stone.    The  hard,  heavy,  black  rook  with  which  the 
country  about  Baltimore  is  filled,  and  which  is  so  useful  in  making 
turnpike  roads. 
Rlggeriem.     The  peculiarities,  real  or  supposed,  of  a  Negro,  in  respect 
of  language,  &c. 

li  we  did  not  think  it  ■  Pro-SUverj  speech,  th«  audience  did,  and  bectowed 
npou  il  a  meed  of  approving  screams  aa  loud  as  Ibose  which  imniidialely  after 
greeted  the  bald  miygtritm  al  Ryndera.  —  N.  Y.  Tribtrnt,  Nov.  20,  1801. 
To  nigger  out  To  nigger  out  land  signifies,  in  Southern  phraseology, 
to  exhaust  land  by  the  mode  of  tilling  without  fertilization  pursued 
in  the  stave  States. 
RiggBiy.     Pertaining  to,  like,  a  Negro. 

The  dialect  of  the  eutin  popBlatloli  Ii  esaentiatly  nnioiitakablc  niggtry,  — 
Virginia  Cor.  K.    T.   TrUimt. 

XTlgh  onto.     Nearly,  almost. 

I  aifi  uiUa  burst  with  madness!  I  could  feel  every  bar  on  my  bead  kindlln' 
at  the  eend.  —  Aoii,  SquaUtr  Lift. 

HiBb  upon.    Nearly,  almost. 

I  got  your  letter  and  razor-Hrap.  It 's  a  complete  strap  as  you  ever  see ;  and, 
as  BOOH  as  it  was  known  about  here  that  1  had  received  it,  jdj/k  upaa  all  our  folka 
bave  been  lendin'  to  borrow  it —  Major  ilDicninji  Lttter  27. 

Mr.  Bedott  had  been  out  of  health  nif/h  vjioo  ten  year;  and,  lih  dear,  how 
be  'd  altered  since  the  firat  time  I  ever  see  him.  —  Widoa  BedoU  Faptrt,  p,  33. 

Kimshi.  A  foolish  fellow,  or  one  who  habitually  acts  in  a  foolish 
manner.     CoOneotdcut. 

mne-Bark.  {^Spiraa  opuli/olia.)  A  low  shrub  found  in  M^ne, 
Canada,  Wisconsin,  and  west  to  Oregon.  Its  old  bark  is  loose, 
and  separates  in  thin  layers. 

Hine-KlUor.  The  popular  name  oi  the  Northern  Butcher-bird  (Laniut 
leptentrionalW)  of  ornithologists.  In  Canada  and  the  Eastern  States, 
it  ia  sometimes  called  Mocking-bird.  "The  name  of  nine-killer," 
says  Dr.  BeKaj,  "  is  derived  from  the  popular  belief  that  it  catches 
and  impales  nine  grasshoppers  in  aday." — Nat.  Hitt.  of  New  York. 
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ITlp.  1.  A  dram.  From  ni^,  a  smtill  quantitj  u  of  muff,  talcen 
betneen  the  thumb  and  finger.  . 

2.  Nick;  instant;  aa,  "Just  in  the  nip  of  time."    Connecticnt. 

nip  and  Tuck.  An  expression  signifying  an  equality,  or  nearly  so, 
in  any  strife,  but  particularly  in  a  horse-raxM  or  a  game,  equivalent 
to  the  phrase  ■'  neck  and  ueck."    Corap.  Rub  and  go. 

"  Nalh»n,"  uid  >  prailftit  (»tlier,  "  now  you  're  goin'  down  to  Orlnn».  I  'n 
jut  one  Ihiiig  lo  idvite  yoa  nn.  Don't  pUy  that  new  game  they  're  got,  wbere 
the  jiick  takes  tbe  ace,  —  't  ain't  natural.  I  tried  'em  at  poker,  and  old  RWge, 
and  loo,  but  they  couldn't  get  me  down,  it  wai  itip  nnd  luct  betweeu  ui;  but  by 
and  bv  they  fotched  ia  that  new  game,  and  then  I  hollered."  —  My'or  Bimkum, 
Reeoaiction. 

mpper.     A  dram.     Also  "  a  nip." 

Then  It  wai,  "  Mitter  Sawin,  sir,  you  'n  middlin'  well  now,  be  ye? 
Step  up  aa'  take  a  nipptr,  ilr;  I  'm  dreSle  gtad  to  see  ye." 

LvwtU,  Biylov  Paptrt. 

Nlppent    Impudent;  impertinent.  — Hurd't  Grant.  Corrector. 
RippfnE-     I.  Mincing. 

Ob,  deary  me,  it's  enough  to  make  anybody  nick  to  nee  the  aira  Mrs.  Major 
Coon  puis  on.  Did  you  «ee  her  come  nippin'  inlo  meetin'  with  a  ihawl  on  ■■  big 
aa  a  bedcover '/  —  Widoa  BrduU  Pnpen,  p.  35. 

2.  Applied  to  cold  weather;  as,  "  ni/)/)irii)  cold,"  "  a  nipping  frost." 

with  occasional  retumi  ol  winter  gusts  and  tupping  ftotts.  —  Providemct  Jtmrual. 
There  are  examples  of  the  use  of  the  verb  lo  nip  applied  to  SOTero 
cold  in  Engliah  writers:  — 

His  delivery  now  provei 
Abortive,  as  tbe  Hrst-bom  blnooi  of  spring 
Nipt  with  the  bggiug  rear  ol  winter's/nut. 

MilloH,  Samtim  Agoniitt*,  1579. 
No-aoooimt.     Of  no  account,  worthleas;   as,   "That's  a  no-aecount 
chap,  I  reckon  !  "     "  Where  did  you  raise  that  no-account  horse  ?  " 
South-west. 

"Miu  Bella  done  learn  how  lo  talk,"  •aid  Sarah,  io  the  kitchen  cabinet,  "and 
■be  look  as  rony  and  peart!  her  heart  ain't  brake!  " 

"Broke  wid  what?"  asked  Aunt  Hagar.  "I  alwaytb  telled  you  that  no 
young  milh  of  mine  wath  given  lo  liurt  berlhelf  grieving  after  a  Ho-acanaU  feltec 
like  that  down  yonder  in  Richmond."  —  The  Iliddtn  Palk. 

Nobby.     Stylish;  often  applied  to  new  hats.    Also  spelled  knobby. 

If  you  would  dress  yourself  cheaply,  neatly,  noHy,  and  styliah,  give  na  a  call. 
nat-Stlitr'i  AdvtHitemtnt. 
Nooak«.     (Ndokhic,  meal.  —  EHoCi  Indian  Bible.)    Parched  meaL  An 
Indian  word  still  used  in  some  parts  of  New  England. 

NotrMdt,  parched  meal,  which  is  a  readie  very  wholeaame  food,  'which  thay 
•at  with  a  Uttia  water.  —  B.  WUIiami't  Xty  (1U3),  p.  IL 
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irthairimpnioaioccuianiauH  rluIndiuitolnve1,tfa«  bulor  Ihtirvicluali 
for  tbeir  journej  h  noraht  (a*  they  till  it),  which  i»  nothing  but  Indiin  corn 
parched  in  tha  hot  lahes;  the  aiihfs  being  sifted  fmm  it,  it  is  artFrwirda  beaten 
to  powder,  and  pat  into  a  long  Ifatham  htg,  truued  at  their  hack  like  a  knap- 
rack,  out  of  which  they  take  thrice  three  ipoonefuli  a  day.  —  Wovd"!  Nt<e  £ny- 
IoikTi  Pmptd  (16M),  pt,  3,  ch.  6. 

With  apeatleand  mortar  [the  Indiann]  broke  up  [their  com}  into  meal,  which, 
moiattned  with  water  into  a  patte,  tbey  called  niioihii.  —  Pal/ret/'M  yea  Eng- 
tamd.  Vol.  I.  p.  S8. 

Warm  was  tha  room  and  plenteous  was  the  chrer 

Which  generouB  Waban  did  our  Founder  bring; 
In  tiayi  tha  luaube  and  the  jninla  of  deer, 
And  in  tbe  gonrd-tbell  water  from  the  spring. 

DaT/ct,  Whntcketr,  Canto  I.  UisIL 
ZToKln.     A  drink  of  something  alcoholic. 

ITohoir.     Not  in  an;  way;  by  no  means.     Always  with  a  preceding 
negatWe,  and  somatimea  enlarged  into  "  nokom  you  canjix  il." 

Dod  rot  that  old  Mike  Hooter!  He  pertend  to  be  a  preacher!  His  preachin' 
ain't  nothin'  but  lond  hollerin'  wihow.  —  T.dii  o/AmtriaM  HMmor. 

Tou  don't  cook  broken-down  hone-flesh  very  easy,  aohoie.  —  G,  W.  KtitdaU. 
Uiu  Sikea  had  better  not  come  a  cavortin'  round  me  with  any  of  her  rantan- 
keroDJ  carryin'  on;  for  I  ain't  in  no  humor,  ttohotn.  —  Story  oftht  Firt  Hani. 

The  Colonel'!  wife  could  not  abide  her  niiAnio.  and  appear)  like  dey  done  gone 
guv  each  udder  all  the  troubledej- could.  —  JTnrper't  Stag,  /or  Julg,  1876,  p.  IBS. 
Them  two  fool  niggera  never  did  hare  no  tense,  hdAdit.  —  Hid.,  p.  IBT. 
Ho  —  not  What  the  Portuguese  say  ol  the  Brazilians,  the  English 
say  of  the  Americans,  —  that  they  are  as  fond  of  donble  negatives 
as  Homer  himself.  "  Iwon't  nohow,"  "  It  ain't  neither,"  »  I  ain't 
got  none,"  "It  ain't  nothing  else,"  &c.,  are  locutions  constantly 

Ho  Mistake.     See  example  at  Minlake. 
Homologloal.     Relating  to  uomology. 

Tbe  obserrationi  of  the  senses  yield  us  only  limited  socceiiinmi  and  recurrences 
of  phenomena.    These  have  anteceiienee  in  the  order  of  lime.     Hut  Law,  eternal, 

is  anidea  of  the  Reason.     It  i 
Tni^n't  Etemenli<if  Logic. 
ITomolOgy-     That  branch  of  philosophy  which  treats  of  law  in  general 
Thi*  at  once  introduces  us  to  the  Doctrine  ol  Law  or  fToaoloi/g,  which  is  the 
second  grand  dirislon  of  philosophy.  —  Tnjyna'i  EUmtnlt  af  Logic. 

Non-oommittal.     That  does  not  commit  or  pledge  himself  to  any  pat^ 
ticular  roessnre.     A  political  tenn  in  frequent  use. 

A  Buccesiful  politician  here  [in  New  Tcirk]  is  either  a  hoi'k  lawyer  of  thirty 
years'  standing,  or  an  upstart  demagogue,  who  hat  made  his  way  by  dint  of 
sheer  braaa;  either  a  blind  partisan,  who  know*  nothing  outside  the  n^ular 


ticket,  or  *  mm-coramiOal  muTi,  who  asyt  eveiy  thing  to  eveiybody,  aad  never 
gave  >n  IntelJi^at,  niuil;,  >tr«Khtfonrard  opinion  in  hii  lif a.  —  fibelclu  0/ 
Aaitrican  BoeUtg,  Frtutr't  Magaxint. 

Non-Commlttallaiii.  The  practice  or  doctrine  of  not  eommittiDg 
one's  self. 

Much  of  what  QoTemor  W aj»  in  hit  meui|(c  it  made  feeble  b^  diffn*e- 

nMi;  and  on  many  point*  lie  eitiier  avoids  the  expRnion  of  opinion,  or  ex- 
prei«e>  hi«  opinion  with  to  many  qiuliHcation*  a*  to  lubiect  himeelf  to  the  ebarge 
of  ^vn-commiUatiim.  —  N.  Y.  Commtreiat  Advtrluer. 

He,  being  somewhat  of  a  wag,  handed  me  "  Feama  on  ConCingent  Remain- 
ders," which  he  remarked.  wMiwimrnhXtnton-eommiltnlim,  waaaeinterealing  u 
a  novel,  after  one  got  inlerealed  in  it.  —  My  Uitde  Hobiom  and  /,  p  30. 

None  of  my  Funaral.     An  affair  with  which  one  haa  nothing  to  do. 

'  U-i  Bont  o/my/BMrYil,  I  know.  Sin  Saxon,"  uid  Hi»  Cnydocke.  "Tm 
only  an  eleventh-hour  heiperi  but  I  '11  come  in  fur  the  holiday  butine».  ■  ■  . 
that  >  more  in  my  line."  —  JTn.  Wkilntg,  A  Summtr  in  LaUc  GaUUkiuiiW*  Lift, 
p.  183. 

Senstori  Blsine  and  Bamum  passed  down  to  Sew  York,  en  nJMle  to  Wwhing- 
ton,  on  Wednesday  lut,  when  Birnum  uked  Blaine  bow  he  liked  the  newe  fnnn 
Ohio.  "Oh,  that  im'l  myfuntnl.  1  went  you  lo  underaUnd,"  replied  the  plucky 
Maine  Senalor.  —  Far/uprf  Tinui,  Osl.  17,  18TT. 

Non-alaTeholdlng.  Not  holding  slaves.  Thus,  the  States  north  of 
Alason  and  Dixon's  line  were  formerly  designated  as  the  "  non-tince- 
holding  States." 

Koodlea.  (Genu.  iVurfei.)  Dumplings  or  vermicelli.  They  are  used 
in  Pennsylvania,  and  are  made  by  rolling  into  very  thin  sheets  llw 
dough,  which  differs  from  the  Italian  preparation  by  the  addition 
of  eggs.  These  sheets  are  then  rolled  up  and  cut  acroee  with  s 
knife.  The  stripe  thus  formed  differ  from  vermicelli  only  in  their 
section  being  square,  instead  of  circular. 

IToodlejees.  (Dutch.)  Wheat  dough  rolled  thin  and  cut  into  striogi 
like  vermicelli. 

Noodlo-Sonp.     Soup  made  of  the  above. 

NoonlnB-TUue.     Dinner-time  in  the  hayfield. 

ITopal.     The  prickly  pear  cactus  that  the  cochineal  insect  feeds  upon. 

North  and  South.  Terms  commonly  used  to  signify  the  NortJiem 
and  Soutliem,  or  the  free  and  slave  States,  of  the  Union. 

The  X<-r1h  in  an  unrestrained  intercourse  with  the  South,  prot«t<d  by  rhi 
equal  laws  of  a  common  government,  findu  in  the  productions  of  the  latter  gntt 
additional  resources  ol  maritime  and  commercial  enterprise,  and  precious  mitt- 
I  rials  of  manutactui^ni;  industry.     Tlie  Suulli,  in  the  tame  interconrse,  bem^lisl 

by  the  ■('ency  of  the  North,  sees  its  agriculture  grow  and  its  eommetee  expsid. 
Speech  vf  lion.  E.  EctrttI,  July  5,  ISM. 

North  Amarloana.  The  Northern  or  anti-slavery  section  of  (b« 
American  or  Know-Nothing  Party. 
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Hoitlimi  Neck.    The  [mtion  of  Virgioia  lying  between  the  Potomac 

and  the  Rappahannock. 
XTortl)«r.  A  gevera  north  wind  which  blows  at  particular  aeaaona 
along  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  as  well  as  across  the  vast  region  lying  to 
the  north  of  it.  These  norlien  upon  the  open  prairies  ore  exceed- 
inglj  trying,  and,  when  accompanied  by  sdow  or  a  freezing  rain, 
prore  fatal  to  cattle  and  horses.  Teamaters,  herdsmen,  and  travel- 
len  have  also  been  known,  in  many  instances,  to  perish.  I  experi- 
enced a  terrific  nnrther  on  the  high  plateau  of  Texas  in  November, 
1S50,  which  was  accompanied  by  snow,  and  lasted  for  three  days. 

Mr.  Olmaled,  inbb"  Journey  throagh  Texas,"  thne  describes  one 
of  these  norUteri :  — 

We  were  suffering  with  the  heat,  when  one  of  u«  sa]d.  "  See  thli  before  ns,  — 
what  it  it,  tag  nr  nnoke?  " 

"  A  prmirie  fini,  I  think,''  uld  the  other. 

"Probabljit  ia;  but  wfam  la  thl<i  on  the  hill  close  by:  this  is  fog,  Barely?  It 
most  be  s  norlktr  coming.  Yea,  it  in  ■  norOitr!  littni  to  that  roar!  We  miut 
get  oar  clothing  on,  or  we  shall  be  chilled  through." 

First,  acbilly  vhitE,  then  a  puS,  th«  grass  bends  flat;  and,  bang,  it  is  npon  ns, 
—  a  blast  IhaCwDutd  have  talieD  a  top-galbnt  sail  out  of  the  bolt-ropes,  and  cold 
»»  if  blowing  across  a  sea  of  ice.  We  galloped  to  the  nearest  ravine,  and  hurried 
on  all  (he  clothing  we  could  mutter.  Fortunately,  though  our  baggage  was  left 
bcliiDd,  we  bad  taken  a  supply  of  blankets,  ice.  —  p.  1S8. 

XToith«nier.     A  citizen  of  one  of  the  Xortbern  or  non-slaTeboIding 

States. 
iro««.     "  To  bite  one'*  note  off"  is  to  foolishly  inflict  self- injury,  while 

striving  to  iniure  another. 
HD-*e«-DiiU.      The   little   midge.    {Simalium   noewum.)     A   kind  of 

sand-fly.     One  of  the  annoyances  of  travellers  in  the  Northern  and 

Korth-eastem  Stat«8.    They  are  said  to  get  under  your  clothes,  and 

produce  a  feverish  heat  by  their  bites.  —  Thoreau,  Maine  Woods, 

p.  228. 
The  name  is  Indian-English. 
Notch.     An  opening  or  narrow  passage  throngh  a  mountain  or  hill.  — 

Webster.    The  Notch  in  the  White  Mountains  is  well  known. 

This  gap  is  not  a  notch  or  depression  in  the  crest  of  a  continnous  ridge,  but  (he 
txtension  of  the  plain  narrowed  down  by  bare,  ngged  peaks  of  almost  solid 
rock,  rising  abnipdy  from  (he  plain.  ~-At^.  tm  Pndjie  Bnilrond,  Vol.  II. 

Passing  down  (he  Chemung  and  Susquehanna  in  canoes,  they  landed,  and 
struck  through  (he  wilderness  (o  a  gap  or  aotrh  of  the  mountains,  by  which  they 
entered  the  Valley  of  Wyoming.  —  IningU  Waihingtan,  Vol.  III.  p.  *68. 

Kota.     A  happy  expression;  a  good  joke.     "  That 's  a  good  note." 
New  York. 
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Nota-Shavw.     One  who  disoouDtB  or  buys  not«s  at  a  Ugfa  rate  of 

interest.     See  Landthart. 
NotbtoB  «lBe.    "  It  ain't  nothing  tUe,"  la  a  vnlgar  rtjle  of  phiuaologj 

equivalent  to  ■'  It  'e  that,  and  no  mietatce." 

Matt.     "  l.iH,  ain't  f  on  K  gtllows  gBllV" 

Lilt,     -'tun'l  iwfAiveZK,  Mma."— ;fe»  r«4Ml»U. 

Hotblng  to  Nobody.  Nobody's  biuiness.  This  Bingnlor  expr«»ion 
is  common  in  the  language  of  the  illiterate  in  some  parta  of  the 
South. 

Hr. tniadi  his  oirn  buainen ;  and  wbal  he  givci  awiy  ii  aadHij  to 

•oiody.  — Ifev  Jlaii^iAirf  paptr. 

"Tot  r^TH  ie  ituffin  to milHids."  —  £ngliili  Antedate. 

But  sarel;  no  lady  drank  pundi?    Tea,  Ibne  of  them  did and  du  mj 

tbne  iromen  lova  punrh  is  iio<Atii;  In  itoiiidy.  —  Gtorj/in  Bctntt, 

The  way  she  would  make  Indian  cakea,  and  Ihe  way  I  UMd  to  alick  thain  over 
with  mo]aita,irma  nothing  to  mbodj/.  —  N.  Y.  Spirit  of  tki  TinKt. 

To  aottfy.     1.  To  make  known ;  h>  declare ;  to  publish.     "  Th«  laws 

of  God  noiify  to  man  his  will  and  our  duty." 

2.  To  give  information  of.  "  The  allied  sovereigns  have  notified 
the  Spaninh  court  of  their  purpose  of  maintaining  legitimate  gov- 
ernment." 

S.  To  give  notice  to.  "  The  constable  has  notified  the  citizens  to 
meet  at  the  City  Hall."  "The  bell  nolijiei  us  of  the  time  of 
meeting." 

The  first  of  these  senRes,  as  Dr.  Witherspoon  long  ago  obeerved 
(Druid,  No.  5),  is  the  only  one  in  which  this  word  is  employed  by 
English  writers.  They  use  it  simply  in  the  sense  of  the  I>atin  noli- 
ficnre,  i.  e.  "  to  make  known,"  as  in  the  following  examples  from 
Richardson :  — 

Hi)  [Duke  Robert'e)  wortbie  aela,  valientlie  and  fartanalcly  atcfaicTed  agiioM 
the  infldels,  are  noti^ferf  lo  Ihe  world  by  many  and  Bundrie  wrilen.  —  Holimktd. 

Such  protect  mual  b1h>  be  nolified,  within  fourteen  days  after,  to  the  drawer.  — 
Btnckiluiu'i  Comntnlarin. 

The  two  significations,  Nos.  2  and  3,  in  which  the  direct  object 
of  the  verb  is  the  person,  instead  of  the  thing,  is  in  accordance  wilh 
the  French  use  of  tlie  verb  nolifier.  It  is  not  improbable  that  they 
will  yet  be  adopted  in  England;  for  the  same  transfer  of  the  idea 
from  tlie  thing  to  the  person  look  place  in  the  Latin  language  ilsatf. 
in  which  the  word  notia,  known,  was  also  used  in  the  seiiBe  of 
informed  of,  knowing. 
notional.  Fanciful,  whimsical.  Applied  to  persons;  as,  "He'll 
very  notional  man."    New  England. 
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Notioii>t«.    F&nclful,  whimaical.     West. 

IToUoiu.  Small  wares  or  trifles.  —  Worcetier.  A  word  much  used 
by  tlie  iugenioiu  New  Englaiiders. 

"Can  I  (nit  JOB  to-day,  mi'am?"  s«id  ■  pcdiller  from  New  Enf-Und,  when 
offering  hiiwarei  fur  ule  in  Michigsa.  "I've  all  Hirli  of  nolunu.  Here '■ 
fuhionible  alk-oai;  French  work  rDllani  and  upen ;  elegant  milk-panii,  «nd  Ilar- 
rison  ikiiDDMri,  and  nt  plat  ullri/  dipperii  pilent  pills,  —  cure  uiy  tiling  you 
like;  4gaB  bitten;  Shaker  yarba;  eswlices,  winlergreen,  lotiely;  tapes,  pina, 
needlea,  hooka  and  eyes;  broaehea  and  bracelet h;  KniellinK-botltea;  cioluTile; 
corn-pluteri  tniutard;  garding-Meds ;  nilyer  epoons;  pocket-combs ;  tea-pola; 
gnen  teai  aaleratua;  tnctsi  aong-tiooka;  thimbles;  baby's  whistles;  slates; 
pl&yin'  earda;  pudJin'  sticks;  baskets;  wooden  bowls;  powder  and  shot.  I 
■hao't  offer  you  luoiten,  for  ladies  with  such  eyea  never  bnya  malches;  but 
you  can't  aak  ma  tor  any  thing  I  haven't  got,  I  guess."  —  Mrt.  Ciastn't  For- 
ot  lift.  Vol.  II.  p.  113. 

He  has  bivented  several  other  important  woo<lfn  noTioiuoDt  o(  bis  own  head; 
and  UulSns  aa)^tben  is  enough  left  to  invent  a  good  many  more. — N.  Y.  Spirit 
•jfHuTima. 

Ho  Two  Ways  about  It.    Certain ;  sate. 

Honrhor*.  To  be  noiehere  is  to  be  at  sea;  to  be  utt«rl;  at  a  loss;  to 
be  ignorant. 

This  gentleman  hat  been  for  some  yean  at  the  bead  of  this  instltation,  the 
apecial  boiiinesa  of  which  ia  to  educate  teacben  who  shall  be  employed  in  the 
aobonlinale  public  selioola;  and  it  hai  just  been  ascertained  that  he  is  lamentably 
ignorant  of  the  rudiments  of  an  English  education ;  in  short,  that  In  "  Drat  prio- 
dplea"  be  is  itoaktit.  —  BiMton  Be*. 

n-coincidence  of  opinion. 

Hub.     1.  A  knob.     New  England. 

2.  Tbe  n%A  of  a  gtoiy  is  the  point  or  gist  of  iL 

Nabbina.     Imperfectly  formed  ears  of  Indian  com.     Suffolk,  Eug., 

tatibbU  [dim.   of  knob   or   nu£J,   "a  little  knob;"   Leicestershire, 

nubbin,  "  the  stump  of. a  tree;"  Worcestershire,  nubblinga,  "small 

coal." 

"Aunt  Peggy  broDghC  In  eone  of  tbe  early  com  Ibis  morning,  mother.    IM 

"  Yes,  j'oar  father  saya  it  is  a  humbug.  There  are  nothing  but  little  nuMiw 
with  not  mora  than  a  iloien  gninr  to  the  ear." 

Predeely  such  badly  filled  natbint  your  children's  minds  are  fated  lo  become, 
It  you  adopt  the  forciDg,  hot-bed  synlem  with  them.  —  Tbt  Htddt*  Polk. 

nnlUfloMtlon.  Some  years  ago,  when  the  system  of  high  protective 
duties  on  foreign  imports  was  predominant  in  the  national  councils, 
the  politicians  of  South  Carolina — whose  main  article  of  export  is 
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cotton — vere  stronglj  desirous  of  free  trade  with  England  and 
France,  the  principal  consumers  of  that  article  believing  that  the 
consumption  of  it  in  those  countries  would  be  augmeuted  by  an 
augmentation  of  the  import  of  their  fabrics.  Those  politicians 
thought  themselves  aggrieved  therefore  by  the  protection  given  in 
the  United  States  to  the  manufacture  of  fabrics  coming  iuto  compe- 
tition with  those  of  England  and  FroncM.  But,  finding  Congress 
resolute  in  adhering  to  the  protective  tariff,  the  South  Carolina 
politicians  became  so  exasperated  that  at  last  they  proclaimed  their 
intention  to  nuUi^y  the  tariff;  that  is,  to  admit  British  and  ftench 
goods  into  their  ports  free  of  duty,  and  not  to  permit  the  exeruM 
of  custom-house  functions  in  their  State.  In  other  words,  nuUlfica- 
lion,  in  the  case  of  South  Carolina,  was  simply  an  act,  or  at  least  a 
threat,  of  open  rebellion. 

Snmsbody  miut  go  >h«d,  and  look  after  tfaeM  nutten.  to  keep  down  nalliftti- 
titxt,  and  lake  care  of  th«  Giiieral  [Jackson]  when  he  gita  inio  bia  Untrunia,  and 
keep  the  great  Democralic  party  from  iplitrlng  in  two.  —  Crockttt,  Totir,  p.  SIS. 

Nallifler.  One  who  believes  in  or  maintains  the  right  of  a  State  to 
refuse  compliance  with  a  law  enacted  by  the  legislature  of  the  whole 

This  term  was  also  applied  (o  a  sort  of  shoe,  made  like  a  decapi- 
tated boot,  brought  iuto  fashion  in  the  "  nuUiftcation  "  times, 

JTtuly.     A   corrupt   pronunciation   and   orthography  of  gnarig,   L   e. 

gnarled. 

Time*  are  mopish  and  aurij —  Margnnt,  p.  314. 

Nuiae-FlBh.  (Sumniotus.)  Speaking  of  the  fishes  at  the  Isles  of 
Shoab,  N.  II.,  Miss  Thaxter  says:  "Sometimes  is  caught  on  a 
trawl  a  monstrous  creature  of  horrible  aspect,  called  the  nur»t-_fiti, 
—  an  immense  fish,  weighing  twelve  hnndred  ponnds,  with  a  sktn 
like  a  nutmeg  grat«r,  and  no  toeth, — a  kind  of  sucker,  hence  its 
name."  —  hiet  of  SkoaU,  p.  87.  Le  Suenr  notices  the  fish,  which  is 
also  called  ileeper,  from  its  inactive  or  slu^sh  habits. 

Nnt-Cake.     A  doughnut.     New  England.     See  Cruller. 

ITutmae  State.     A  nickname  given  to  tlie  Stat«  of  Connecticut,  in 

allusion  to  a  ridiculous  story  tliat  wooden  nutmegs  are  there  nuiiii- 

factured  for  exportation. 
Nats.    Enjoyment,  gratification,  pleasure.     "  He  enjoyed  the  pli^ 

greatly:  it  was  nuu  for  him."     Also  used  in  England.  —  ^loa; 

Dictionary. 


0«k  BKtraiu.  Straggling  forests  of  oak-trees,  where  the  soil  is  very 
poor,  and  the  trees  smaU,  stunted,  and  gnarled.  The  oat  barrent 
differ  from  the  "  oak  openiogg,"  inasmuch  as  the  latter  are  usually 
on  good  soil,  and  hence  thrifty. 

Our  marcb  lo-dft7  l*j  through  Mniggling  foresti  or  the  kind  of  loir,  Kmbbed 
trees,  called  poet-oak*  and  black-jacka.  The  eoil  of  Iheee  oat  barrtiu  is  loose 
and  nn»und,  being  little  belter  than  a  mere  qukkiaod ;  in  which,  in  lainy 
weather,  the  borM's  fool  ilips,  and  now  and  (hen  niaka  la  a  rotten,  tfoagy  turf, 
to  the  fetlock.  ~  Irrinj't  Timr  on  ilit  Frairitt.  p.  M. 

Oak  Openinss.  A  characteristic  feature  in  all  the  Nortli-vestern 
States  at«  the  oat  open'mgi.  These  are  forests  of  short,  thinly 
scattered  oak-trees.  The  trees  are  so  diminutive  that  generally  but 
one  length  for  rails  can  be  cut  between  the  ground  and  the  limbs. 
See  Opening. 

The  grouodn  about  the  mounda  are  coTsred  with  Mattered  oak-treei,  commonlj 
called  onk  ofKiM'n^  and  thickly  overgrown  with  amall  boahea.  —  Laphim't  Anti^ 
of  WitamMiH,  p.  31. 

Having  paaiwd  the  skirt  of  the  woodlands,  we  ucended  thehilla,  taking  a  cootm 
througb  the  oat  yttmngi,  where  the  eye  etrelched  over  wide  trade  of  hill  and 
dale,  direnifled  by  Ibreita,  groves,  and  clnmpa  of  tre«.  — Irving'i  Tour  on  the 
PrairUt,  p.  77. 

Oat*.  "  To  /eel  one's  oat*."  An  expression  applied  by  college  stu- 
dents to  one  who  is  much  aware  of  his  importance.  Such  a  one  is 
called  coctj/. 

Obliged  to  be.  Must  be ;  as,  "  This  is  obliged  to  he  ^  fever  and  ague 
country."    Comp.  the  analogous  Tolgarisin,  "  bound  to  be." 

ObUgmuaat.  This  antiquat«d  word  is  still  used  by  old  people  in  New 
Eng'land.  —  Pietering. 

ObaoutelT.    Obliquely.    A  factitious  word  used  in  New  England. 

Obstiep.    To  be  obstreperous. 

Thie  Bort  of  thing  won't  do.  The  obMrepenus  fair  ooea  nvat  c«ase  to  oitfrep. 
FmUg  Fair,  188*. 

Obab-opulooa.  A  vulgar  corruption  of  obttreperout.  New  England. 
It  is  of  cis-atlanUc  origin. 

By  hearsay,  [the  Count  and  Countess]  are  a  tap[nng  lort  of  people,  and  pretty 
much  like  the  Boston  follts,  full  of  notions.  At  timea  he  la  oterapHJaat.  — D. 
Bumphnyt,  The  Ynatti  m  England. 

Obtnalty.     Obtuseness.     New  England. 

To  oooaalon  or  'oaalon.  To  go  about  asking  for  work;  ■'.  e.,  to  ask  if 
employers  have  any  oeauion  for  one's  services.    Maryland. 
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Oooupylng  ClHlmont.     One  who  claims  land  by  virtne  of  occapfttion 

of  the  same  under  the  land  Sfatema  of  various  States. 
Ocxnurtngs.     Occuirencei;  incidents. 

'Tis  ■  nam-col lector,  valued 
Pot  ita  muufald  acoonnM: 
Qitb'Hng  in,  froiD  tbDuamd  KiurGM, 
Numbarteu  DomrTrngi,  deedi. 
Wm.  Boyd,  Dae.  qfa  Model  mm^iaptr,  Polttr'i  Jm.  Montklf,  June,  IBH. 

Ooelot.     (Mexican,  ocelall.)     A  beautiful  but  aavage  animal,  holding 
s  middle  rank  between  the  leopard  and  the  common  cat,  the  Felii 
pardalu*  of  LinneeuB.    The  body  is  about  three  feet  in  length,  and 
the  t^  about  one ;  height,  about  eighteen  inches.     It  is  a  naUve  of 
various  parts  of  South  America,  and  is  thought  to  extend,  as  far 
north  as  Tezaa.     Called  also  Tiger  Cat. 
Ootoroon.    A  name  recently  coined  for  a  mutitt ;  the  oftsi^ng  of  a 
white  and  a  quadroon.     See  MulaUo  and  Nfgro. 
"  Oh,  stay,"  ■  collored  puBimn  Mid, 
"  An'  on  dm  bnsnm  real  jnur  head  1 " 
The  Oclunxn  ihe  winked  her  eyf. 
But  itill  he  anKH-ered  vith  a  nigh. 

Skedaddle, —  SoBff,  Vanily  Fair. 
Odd  Stlok.     An  eccentric  person;  an  "  odd  fish."     "  John  Randolph 

was  an  odd  itick." 
OC  1.  An  action  of  the  organs  of  sense  may  be  either  involnntaiy  or 
voluntary.  Accordingly  we  say  to  see,  to  hear,  to  denote  an  involun- 
tary act;  and  to  look  at,  to  hearken  or  litlen  to,  to  denote  a  voluutaiy 
one.  With  regard  to  the  other  senses,  we  are  not  so  well  provided 
with  words;  but  some  people,  prompted  apparently  by  a  feeing  of 
this  deficiency,  endeavor  to  supply  it  by  construing  the  verbs  (o/eef, 
to  tcalt,  lo  $meU,  with  the  preposition  of,  to  signify  a  voluntary  act. 
Hence,  to  feel,  taste,  smell  of  a  thing,  is  to  do  so  intentionally. 
This  corruption  is  rarely  met  with  in  writing. 

In  the  coane  of  the  tnrtDOon,  a  few  women  rime  around  our  tmtli/tlt  qflt, 
and  peeped  through  tbe  crscki  to  ue  Alra.  Perkins.  —  Ptrldnt'i  Siddtiut  in 
Ptrtia,  p.  103. 

3.  In  the  colloquial  language  of  New  England,  this  prepoflition, 
frequently  corrupted  into  on,  is  used  after  a  gerund  or  active  parti- 
ciple ;  as,  "  Ebenezer  is  coming  to  stick  our  pig ;  but  he  'U  want  a 
quarter  for  doin'  i^it  (or  on  it)." 

Whereat,  many  Negroen  and  other  slavei  absent  them-ielvei  from  their  maiten' 
Mrvk*,  and  run  out  into  Ihs  voodi  aod  (here  remain,  killing  and  dsitroying  cf 
bogs  and  eattte  beloDging  nnlo  tlia  people  of  tiiia  province,  Sec — Marj/laiid 
eiMUa,  Jet  c/lTtl. 


Ofl  th«  Bandla.  Tofs  off  the  handle  is  to  fl;  into  a  purion.  To  go 
off  the  handlt  ia  to  give  up  the  ghost,  to  die.  The  alluBbn  is  to  ttie 
bead  of  an  aze. 

A  poor  man  In  tk\t  city  hid  >  fortune  left  him  by  a  dittant  and  wealthy  rala- 
tlvc,  vboveDtqf  UeAaiKJffl  in  En^and,  rather  unexpectedly.  — Jl^.  T.BpiHtiif 
tktTima. 
Offal.  This  irord,  among  pork-butchen  and  enrera  in  the  West, 
impliea  the  liver  and  lighta,  or  more  technicallj  the  head  and  pluck, 
liver,  &c.,  of  the  animal;  whereas,  in  correct  English,  it  ia  limited 
to  the  refuse  thrown  to  the  dogs.  An  English  reader  'would  be 
much  shocked  at  the  mention  of  a  dish  of  offal. 
Offon.    Off  from;  ofF  on.     A  vulgarism. 

I  am  glad  Uui  Woodbull  in  engaged  to  be  married,  It  takea  a  load  qfien  my 
mtaid.  1  pieeume  she  will  settle  down  and  niake  a  likely  woman —  StUji  Bailitl, 
p.  311. 

Say,  If  yOB  give  me  mnch  more  of  yonr  sau,  I'll  take  and  boonca  a  nek 
epn  yonr  head.  —Mark  Tmain,  Tot  Sauyer,  p.  38. 

OOos-HoIder.  A  gDremment  ofBcial.  Used  frequently  as  a  term  of 
reproach. 

Offloo-Holdlns.    The  holding  of  an  office  nnder  government. 

Offloo-HuDtar.     A  seeker  aft«r  piiblic  office. 

OSoo-Hnntlng.  A  seeking  after  public  ofSoe.  That  both  the  practice 
and  the  name  for  it  are  acquiring  all  the  respectability  that  age  can 
bestow,  ia  evident  from  the  dat«  of  the  following  extract :  — 

OffKi-Hunling.  —  The  decente  of  Col.  Freeman,  late  Foarth  Auditor  of  the 
Tieaaury,  the  aatar}-  o(  which  ia  $3,000  a  year,  haa  cadied  a  great  Mir  at  Waab- 
inglon.  There  are  said  to  be  aboal  fifty  applicant)  for  the  place,  among  whom 
are  a  dona  or  too  membeni  of  Congreu.  —  JV>k«'<  lligi4ler,  Uarch  90, 1834. 

Offiah.     Distant  or  on  approach  able  in  manners. 

I  am  nabirally  preUy  ojuh  and  retirln'  In  my  wave  with  itnnge  men  folki. 
I  think  it  ia  becoming  in  a  woman  to  be  ao,  inalead  of  bold.  —  Btlti/  BcUtl, 
p.  389. 

OS-Ox.    An  unmanageable,  crosi^nuned  fellow.  —LoieeU. 

Olbet  1.  In  accounts,  a  sum,  account,  or  value  tei  off  against  an- 
other sum  or  account,  as  an  equivalent.  —  Wefattr. 

This  word  is  generally  used  in  place  of  the  English  term  set-off. 
Mr.  IHckering  says,  *'  It  is  also  very  common  in  popular  language, 
in  the  sense  of  an  tquivalent."  None  of  the  English  dictionaries 
have  the  word  in  any  sense  except  that  of  "  shoot  from  a  plant." 

The  expense  of  the  frigates  bad  been  slroagly  urged ;  but  the  saving  in  iosui^ 
ance,  in  abipe  and  cargoea,  and  the  ransom  of  seamen,  was  more  than  an  qffM 
agaioit  this  item.  —  Martkaiti  WoAaigtoik 
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ThulugiTing  vu  an  uiti-Ghrutnuu  feitival,  ntabUihad  u  ■  kind  of  offttt  to 

thU.  —  Margaret,  p.  Bl. 

S.  The  dictioaariea  omit  to  notice  a  use  of  this  word,  which  was 
common  thirty  years  .i^  in  New  England,  imd  probably  is  still 
known  outside  the  cities,  i.  e.  a  terrace.  A  hillside  garden  waa  lud 
out  in  off-KU,  or  a  house  built  above  the  level  of  the  traveUed  road 
had  one  or  more  off-ttU  in  its  "front  yard."    Oft«n  pronounoed 

To  oflkat.  To  set  one  acconnt  agunat  another;  to  make  the  Mconnt 
of  one  party  pay  the  demand  of  another.  —  Webtier. 

Olldom.  The  petrolenm  manufacture;  the  district  in  Fennaylvania 
whence  petroleum  is  obtained. 

Ojo.  (Pron.  oho.)  This  Spanish  t«rm  means  an  eye,  and  flgoratively 
a  spring  in  a  plain.  In  Texas,  New  Mexico,  and  Califomia,  these 
springs  greet  the  thirsty  traveller  as  tlie  oases  do  in  Africa.  A  few 
rushes  or  rank  grass,  rising  above  the  sterile  wastes,  guide  him  to 
the  spot. 
Okra.     (^Hibvictu  eiculgniut.)     A  tropical  plant,  the  pods  of  which  are 

used  in  the  mucilaginous  soup  called  jumSo.  —  Worcaler. 
Old  Coon.  The  raccoon,  or  'coon,  as  it  is  generally  called  in  the 
language  of  slang,  has  the  reftutation  of  being  a  very  knowing  ani- 
mal; hence,  "  as  aly  as  a  coon,"  "  He's  an  old  (won,"  is  said  of 
one  who  is  very  shrewd;  often  applied  to  a  political  niAnager. 
Comp.  "  Sly  Old  Fox." 

I  pieH  tiara  ukv  Britishera 
Won't  tny  get  lo  leew«rd 
Of  *iicb  an  sll'flnd  amul  old  eoon 
Ai  William  Heaiy  Seward. 

[Lomloa-]  Punci,  Feb.  1,  ISM. 

Old  Country.  A  term  applied  to  Great  Britain,  originally  by  natives 
from  that  country,  but  now  understood  and  used  generally  in  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  Goodrich,  in  describing  the  people  of  New  England  at  the 
period  of  the  Revolution,  says:  — 

ne  EpiMOpaliana  had  indeed  one  mora  tie  than  other  men  to  the  oU  eomntij, 
and  that  ni  a  powerful  one.  England  vu  not  only  their  mother  in  things  «ec- 
oUt,  but  in  thing!  »cT«d.  —  Tol.  1.  p.  1E>3. 

II  will  b«  remembered  that  s  ftw  yean  ago  a  ban  ball  team  from  tbe  United 
Statu  went  to  the  oU  eomtry,  bat  met  with  poor  anocau.  —  5eriiiKr'«  JioutUf 
for  Aug.,  1877,  p.  61S. 
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Old  Connttynuut.    A  native  o£  England,  Scotland,  Irelaad,  or  Wales. 
The  term  is  never  a[^tied  to  persona  from  the  continent  of  Europe. 
OldarnuMt    Oldut.     Used  in  the  West. 

AinttbatBldtrmiltUtagtr  i  kinder  lort  >  pntcher  7  —  Cbrttoit,  Tie  tftw 
Pwciaee,  Vol.  U.  p.  TO. 
Old  Doalnlon.     The  State  of  Virginia.     Sometimee  called  the  "An- 
eient  Dominian."     The  name  probably  arose  from  the  circumstance 
that  Virginia  iras  the  original  name  for  all  the  English  oolooies  in 
America;  also  from  the  fact  that  in  early  times  it  was  called,  in  all 
the  letters  from  the  King,  "The  Colony  and  Dominion  of  Virginia." 
What  means  tlie  Old  Ihmimrm  1    Hsih  she  forgot  the  day, 
Wbeuo'ar  herconqiuredTilleriBirept  the  Briton's  iteel  ana;? 

Wkiltitr,  VtHcttofFrttdom. 

Old  DrlTer.     Euphemism  for  the  devil.     See  SpU/oot. 

Old  Fogy.     (Su.  Goth,/i>ffrf«.)     One  who  is  behind  the  times. 

Jatniaon  suggests  that  the  t«rm  originally  signified  the  goramor 
of  a  garrison;  and  like  the  Sw.  irord  sunk  into  insignificance. — 
ScottitA  Die. 

Latkam  defines  it  an  imbecile  old  man. 

Old  Uvennan),  oid  Soy,  old  Chutney,  &c.,  thai  society  o(  old  fogiti  fn  fine, 

who  (tSTe  wch  olbar  dinners  ronnd  Bnd  round,  and  dine  far  the  men  purpose  d( 

guttling, — these,  again,  ara  dianer-giving  stiobB.  —  Thadxray,  Bookof  Smit. 

Wd-fogrlall.     "He's  slow  and  rather  oid-fogsisA." — The  Independent. 

Old  Htokory.    A  nickname  applied  to  General  Jackson,  Pmident  of 

the  United  States,  in  allusion  to  his  tongh,  unyielding  disposition. 

The  name  of  Old  Hickory,  says  Parton,  was  not  an  instantaneous 
inspiration,  bnt  a  growth.  First  of  all,  the  remark  was  made  hy 
some  soldier,  who  was  struck  with  his  commander's  pedestriaii 
powers,  that  the  general  was  tough.  Next,  it  was  observed  .  .  . 
that  he  was  as  tough  as  hickory.  Then  he  was  called  Hickory. 
Lastly,  the  a(fBctionat«  adjective  "  old  "  was  prefixed,  and  the  Gen- 
eral thenceforth  rejoiced  in  the  completed  nickname,  nsnally  the 
first-won  honor  of  a  great  commander.  — Life  ofJaektoit. 
Old  HoH.  A  famiUar  expression  nsed  in  accosting  a  person,  equiva- 
lent to  "  old  fellow."     Western. 

( 
Joy 

Old  Man,    1.  TXe  old  man  is  a  term  more  common  than  respectful, 
naed  by  "  Young  America  "  for  father. 

S.  In  the  South  and  West,  instead  of  saying,  for  instance,  "  Old 
Ur.  Smith,"  it  is  customaty  to  say,  "  Old  man  Smith."    A  friend 
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infoTDu  me  tbftt,  in  the  eastern  part  of  New  EngUnd,  he  had  heud 
the  expression  applied  to  women;  ae,  "  Old  Woman  Abnuns." 
8.   "  My   old  man,"   my  husbuid.     Used  also  in  EnglAnd. 
Old  Noitb  State.    North  Carolina. 

The  oppoellion  arc  brinf^ng  oul  the  moM  popular  man  In  North  Carolina,  W. 
A.  Oiaham,  who  will  b«  elevled  goTernor  by  the  lirgnt  mMJarilj  cvar  bal«n 
gina  .  .  .  Id  tlie  OU  Ifoni  Btatt.  —Niicttnt  Cor.  of  N.  T.  ZVihuM. 
Old  Pod.     An  old  man. 
Old  ProbabilltleB.     See  ProbabUUit*. 
Old  Rye.    Old  whiskej  distilled  from  lye. 

I  don't  know  whether  Hark  took  a  drop  or  not;  but  tbtj  generally  keep  a 
barrel  of  oU  rjr*  in  the  lomber  tfaaiiliea,  and  my  oplnlan  ii  that  ha  waa  inTited  to 
take  a  horn.  —  Baminond,  Wild  fftyrlhem  Scfat;  p.  19S. 

"NaT?  drop,"  said  Tom;  "ten  mlnuteg  ago  I  wouldn't  have  given  ■  pewtn 
dime  for  mj  dtanc*  fiF sticking  to  [the  temperance  pledge},  bnt  now  I  wouldn't 
give  a  cent  for  a  barrel  lull  of  len-year-oU  ryt.  —  Babitrlom,  Tke  Airfoa  SipfH- 

Old  Bontoh.     The  devil.     See  Scratch. 

Old  Sl«dge.     A  Southern  and  Weatem  name  for  the  gftme  at  cards 
oommonlj  called  All  Fours. 

I  plajed  a  pretty  stiS game  of  otdiltdge,  or,  aa  he  called  it,  all  fonrsi  fotlpUjcd 
every  night.'  —  iSimnu,  Id'^ani  and  CoMn,  p.  88. 

With  proteaaioiial  flal-boalmen,  their  acme  ot  teUcily  ig  a  game  of  old  dtdgt 
enlivened  by  the  Gdille.  — EemtiiAraHca  o/lkt  Mittit^fi,  Harptr't  Magaaat. 

Old  Soldleta.  Ends  of  cigars  and  quids  of  tobacco  that  have  been 
used. 

Ladiea  who  swab  onr  aidewaiks,  richly  dieued, 
To  rid  u>  o[  the  jiuce*  there  expresMd, 

And  like  drill-Bergeanti 
Haul  off  old  midiert  lying  there  at  rest  j 
No  more  your  lilks  ahall  be  of  the  "vile  peat" 

Brooma  and  abateigcnU.  —  A^twqiqper. 

Old- Wife  or  Old-Sqaaw.  {Anaa  glacialit.)  I'he  popular  name  of  i 
brown  dnck,  one  of  the  most  common  throughout  North  Amerii^ 
the  long-tailed  Duck  of  Pennant. 

Old  Whale.     A  sailor.     See  at  Sardine. 

OImmumtkuIo*.  An  article  made  from  fat,  grease,  and  oilj  sub- 
stances, large  quantities  of  which  find  its  waj  to  market,  where  it 
ia  sold  for  butter.     Also  called  Bulterine. 

About  H,000, 000  pounds  of  "butCerine,"  formerly  known  as  oleomar}triu. 
have  been  shipped  from  Philadelphia  during  the  last  month,  (he  greater  pin  of 
which  went  to  France,  England,  and  Scotland,  and  >ome  to  Germany  oA  ttu 
Netheriand*.  — PUInfc^AioAcxinl. 
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dtonuirgnrint  te  the  fraot.  Ttaa  Garemar  [of  Hew  Torii]  tuviiig  tigatA  ttw 
■ct  tor  Iha  protectioD  at  bntUnmikin,  kll  Lmitationi  of  bntter  kn  hcRafUr  to 
b«  lold  onl;  onder  tba  oune  of  a{«««ar^ariiK,  wbicfa  ia  to  be  aUmpod  on  ill  iU 
recepuclu.  — JV.  f.  Triiane. 
Olyoook.  (Dnteh,  aluhxt,  oil-oake.)  A  mke  fried  in  lard.  A 
favorite  delicitcj  with  tbe  Dutch,  and  also  with  their  descendanta  in 
New  York.     There  are  Tirioiu  kinds,  aa  doughnuts,  orullers,  £ec. 

The  labia  vaa  ti-wtjt  tan  to  boait  of  an  anonnoiu  dlih  of  billa  of  awaetanad 
dough,  Med  ia  hog**!!!,  ud  ullad  dongfannt*  or  alfialit.  —  Knicktrbeektr't 
JV«  Tork. 

On.  This  word  ia  muoh  nsed  where  the  English  use  in;  as,  "  I  met 
him  on  the  can,"  or  "  on  a  steamer."    "  He  lives  on  Broadway." 

Onoe.     AsKxm  as;  if. 

Onct  the  pitntan  in  the  ridnit)'  of  Port  Roiril  And  tb«l  Iha  DDion  troopa  an 
caubliphad  than  in  mch  force  aa  to  insure  iheir  proteclioa,  their  faith  in  ■«(:«•- 
aioniam  will  give  plica  to  a  keen  ippreciation  of  tbair  own  intamti.  —  !f.  T. 
BeraU,  Not.  18,  1B81. 

Onoe  and  again.  Occoaionall; ;  nmetimes.  A  Southern  phrase, 
equivalent  to  "once  in  a  while." 

On  Bond,  i.  e.  on  end.     Excited;  astonished;  enraged. 

Onft-Bony.  The  Indian  turnip,  so  called  in  Counecticot;  also  called 
Jack-ia-the-Ptdpil,  which  see. 

Ons-Horaa.  In  the  West,  by  an  obvioiu  agricultural  figure,  this  term 
is  applied  to  an;  thing  small  or  diminutive,  as  a  "  «»«-hortt  bank," 
a  "  one-hone  church,"  meaning  a  little  bank  or  church.  So  the 
phrase  "  one-hone  lawyer  "  is  applied  to  a.  mean,  pettifogging  fellow. 
A  clergyman,  deprecating  the  use  of  such  expressioDS  as  "  confound 
it,"  called  them  "  one-hone  oaths." 

Every  State  in  the  Onion  should  ri^iilty  proscribe  and  prohibit  the  eatabliah- 
HHDt  of  Iha  wildcat  and  ont-hurie  banking  concemB  which  h«Ta  produced  ao 
mueb  Tnisctiitl,  and  brouglit  discredit  on  all  banking  inatilntiona.  —  Nea  ¥ork 

On  Friday  laat,  the  engineer  of  i  fast  train  was  arrested  by  the  aulboritiaa  o( 
■  ant-horit  lown  in  Ilauphia  Couoly,  Pa.,  for  running  through  Uie  borough  at  ■ 
greater  rata  of  speed  Ihan  ii  a  I  lowed  by  Iheir  ordinaneei.  Having  neglected, 
however,  to  give  pabticiiy  to  these  ordinances,  they  coutd  not  impose  any  fine; 
and  Iheir  discomflture  was  a^j^rated  by  the  maticinna  excuse  o(  the  engineer, 
that  "be  didn't  know  there  was  a  town  there!  "  —  (  WmA.  )  Evening  Sbir,  18S8. 
To  sec  how  be  liked  pork  and  pone  flav-oiwi  with  wa'ont  saplin,' 
An'  naiy  social  priv'lege  but  a  oru-kiai,  aUm-wheel  cbaplin. 

LoietU,  Tkt  BigioK  Papen. 

Professor  Goldwia  Smith,  writing  of  Universit;  exteosion  ia 
England,  says:  — 
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"There  ii  one  moda  of  eitetiBloa  ■gKinil  which  traaulluilic  expcrirncc 
■mphatJcalt}'  prolMtt,  —  the  multiplii'atioa  ot  nniremilwi.  Tlie  tOeCU  of  th* 
"  ont-hort*  uaiversilj  "  tjitem  in  [he  UDited  Suta  mbA  Cuuda  have  beta  ruin- 
ous to  high  edacalion  and  to  the  value  of  degreu. 

On  Hand.    At  hand,  present.    A  colloquial  expreasioD,  borrowed  from 

the  Bhop,  in  frequent  me. 

Tht  (inti-3abbath  meeting,  fo  long  talked  of,  hai  at  length  ttkm  placa  in 
Boitoa.     About  three  hundred  fenialei  were  an  hand.  —tf.  7.  Eiprtu. 

If  our  nnmeroiu  labKribere  and  the  public  will  be  on  kaod  ^wul  S  o'elork 
thii  evening,  wa  can  give  tbero  the  European  papenby  the  "America,"  ciiaCaining 
donblleu  the  moat  critical  intelligence  aver  tnnimitud  to  thig  cuuntt?.  So  b* 
nady.  —  Burgat,  Stringer,  4  Co.,  323  Bmadulag. 

We  appeal  to  every  man  who  hu  a  ri(^t  to  vote  in  New  Hampghire,  but 
eapecially  in  the  lat  and  Sd  diitricta,  to  ba  M  Aiixf  next  Tuesday  to  caal  bii 
ballot  for  Peace,  Prmperily,  and  Freedom.  —  !f.  ¥.  Tribuitt,  March  10.  ISM. 

A  broker  from  Wall  Street  was  on  hmd  at  the  tnealing,  and  tried  to  pray,  but, 
from  want  of  practice,  could  otily  utter  diijouiled  tentencea  aboiU  the  UDney 
market,  &c.  —  Dotttieki, 

■  it  iu  ^abltoli.    To  pull  trigger  (cf.  Spanish  duparar). 
I  a.  Iltij^puplnah,  for  nonplai.    Used  in  the  Southern  States, 
i    /..IX*.'!,^''"  ^°™  '  '"**  dinner  at  tlie  Planters.    Well,  I  mu  pat  a  leetle  to  tb«  >»■ 
^  ^uxA  by  that  old  nigger  feller  that  waiti  on  tha  table  there.     I  did  not  know 

L  r\A   1/  -  what  Id  make  of  him.  —  Major  Jonei'i  CourUkip,  p.  03. 

I  !jtiUi>k.Onat    (Pron.  vmrat.)     A  common  vulgar  pronunciation,  expeciall;  in 
u  o\J~^-^  ^^  West.     And  so  (wufe  for  "  twice."    The  same  pronunciation  is 
.  |\    aometimes  heard  from  Englishmen. 

•  I         On  the  Cooat.     Near,  close  at  hand.     A  nautical  expression,  in  oom- 
-l*^'**Vmon  tise  in  Nantucket. 

**  Onto.  A  preposition  bearing  the  same  relation  to  on  that  info  do«s 
ft  ^>  '.tif  lo  in.  Although  used  here  much  more  frequently  than  in  Engl&nd, 
K.i<>.u  \^t  is  not  peculiar  to  America. 

-•    ''lL*>       When  the  etack  riies  two  feet  hlKh.  to  be  conveniently  forked  oiWo  from  the 
r  \  j       pound.  —  Marikall,  Barat  Eceti.,  rerkitire,  Vol.  II.  p.  IM. 

liU,,  I-  -oi^^-  Pickering  quotes  tite  following  aa  the  only  example  he  has 
seen  in  aa  Ameiican  book;  — 

Take  all  your  cigarg  and  tobacco,  and  in  aome  calm  evening  carry  them  oMo 
the  common.  —  Dr.  B.  Wattrlioiut,  Ltcturt  on  Taiaaa. 

Id  descriptions  of  machinery,  &c. ,  the  term  is  in  very  general  tue. 

The  improvement  coniiieti  in  caiting  a  boss  of  loft  metal  oiMo  the  metallic 
tube.  —  PaUnt  Offict  Btport/or  1854,  Part  I.  p.  *80. 

The  nature  of  thia  invention  couBiBta  in  the  uae  of  a  spring  clamp,  Sic.,  by 
Bieani  of  which  the  back  of  the  iboe  ii  aecntely  held  while  being  pulled  tmlo  du 
loM  ol  it.  — Jbid.,f.  636. 


On  TeatoTday.  A  corruption  iu  common  use  among  editors  and  coo- 
greaameu,  who  seem  to  hare  forgottoa  that  yalerday  is  an  adverb 
aa  well  as  anoou. 

It  wu  th«  intenlioa  to  Knd  in  the  Treaaury  Report,  which  hw  iKcn  so  long 
delavHl,  «  gutirdag.  —If.  Y.  Tribumt,  Jui.  9,  I8£a. 

1  suppoeed  that  tbe  booM  iialened  lo  tli«  remukg  of  liie  gentlemui  Iroin  TexM 
<m  ftittrdaif  t  and  tharetora  it  is  not  n«c«siiy  [or  me  to  relate  the  poiata  he 
latdK.  —  Bpt€eh  of  ifr.  Aroob,  Jatv  T,  ISSS. 

Hr,  Speaker,  when  I  aroH  on  yeiterday,  it  wu  mj  intention  meralj  to  explain 
my  position,  Ac  —  SfwecAo/Jfr  QaUnun,  Deo.  18,' 1856. 

Oodles.    Abimdanca.    "  Oodlas  of  money."    Plenty  of  money.    Ten- 

Opralnc.  In  the  Western  States,  a  term  applied  to  thinly  wooded 
spaces  without  underwood,  so  called  to  distinguish  them  from  the 
forests  which  are  thickly  wooded.  These  opetiiugs  are  geuerally 
covered  with  small  oaks. 

Ac«ordia'  lo  tbe  Bible,  God  put  the  Bnl  man  aad  womin  loRether  in  a  most 
bcaatiful  ganlen,  in  which  all  Ihlni;*  exeellent  and  pleasant  wan  tn  be  round,  — 
some  auch  place  sa  these  qpennji,  I  reckon —  Coopcr'i  Oak  Opetuiigi,  p.  SIE. 

Opluiutad.    Opinionative,  conceited.  —  Shencood't  Georgia. 

Opoamm.  (Vir^^nia,  Ind.)  An  upaisom  hath  a  head  like  a  swine, 
and  a  taile  like  a  rat,  and  is  of  the  hignesse  of  a  cat.  Under  her 
belly  she  hath  a  bagge  wherein  she  lodgeth,  carrieth,  and  suckleth 
her  young. — Smilh't  GeneraU  HulorU  of  Virgmia,  B.  ii.  p.  27 
(1627).      See  Poftum. 

Here  is  likewme  tliat  tingnlar  animal  called  the  (yxwtun,  which  seems  to  be 
tlie  wood-rat  mentioned  by  Charlevoix,  in  hit  History  of  Canada.  —  Gulhrit'i 

Ordliiaiy.   Euphemistic  for  homely,  plain,  not  bandsoroe.  Connecticut. 

A  Udj  accidentally  conversing  with  a  gentleman,  nnknown  to  her  by  name, 

•aid  of  him  at  well  a>  to  turn  what  he  did  not  forget:  "I  hear  Ur.  B.  is  an 

extiaonliiiary  onHnary  man." 

In  the  Wast,  we  hear  or  'nan/  used  for  mean ;  as, "  He  'a  an  or  'narg 

fellow." 
Oregon  Onipe.    Frequently  mentioned  by  explorers  in  Oregon.    The 

name  of  the  plant  which  yields  it  is  not  given. 
Organic.      Which  oi^anizes  into  a  political,  legialatiTe,  or  social 

body;  as,  (he  organic  law  of  a  Territory  or  State.     A  word  which 

has  recently  come  into  very  common  use. 

The  powen  of  the  corpcFration  of  Washington  are  only  (hose  which  are  con- 
ferred by  the  orgamc  law,  tlia  charter.  —  Mtaagt  iff  Maj/or  of  WatKwtgton, 
May  3e,  lUT. 
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Orphftaa^.     Ad  iostitution  for  the  care  of  orpluuu;    ui  orphio 

Meuurci  have  bees  adopted  Tor  the  eitabliihment  of  >  PiubjUrian  oryAoii- 
D^  is  FhiladelphiH.  —  Boiton  Jounml. 

Ortolan.     See  Bobolink. 

Omk«  Orange.  (Maclura  amnnliaea.')  A  native  of  Miaaonri  and 
Arkansas.  It  baa  been  much  used  of  late  years  for  farm  and 
garden  hedges;  aDd,  when  grown  singly,  is  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able of  small  txees.  Ha  orange-like  foliage  is  so  brilliant,  and  il« 
erratic  luxuriance  of  gron-th  bo  extraordinary,  that  it  is  difficult  to 
realize  that  plants  of  the  same  tree  can  be  confined  within  ths 
formal  limits  of  a  narrow  hedge.  —  Scoll,  The  Suburban  Gardener, 
460. 

This  tree  is  better  known  beyond  the  Mississippi  by  ite  French 
name  of  Bait  d'arc,  where  it  was  used  l>y  the  Indians  for  their 
bows.     See  Bou  d'Aro. 
Oaivago  Tea.     {Monarda  didyma.')     A  medicinal  plant  prepared  by 

the  Shakers  for  its  aromatic  and  stomachic  properties. 
Onoht  Oh!  ah  I  An  exclamation  of  pain.  Much  used  at  the  South. 
Ought.  1.  Am  this  verb  is  defective,  and  has  no  inflection  to  distin* 
guish  past  from  present  time,  illiterate  persons  oft«n  attempt  to 
supply  the  deficiency  by  the  use  of  auxiliaries.  Hence  the  expret. 
aions,  doa'l  ought,  had  oughl,  hadn't  ought.  Mr.  Pegge  notices  the 
two  last  among  the  viilgariams  of  London. 

Now,  you  hadn't   ought  to  be   lO  Btlagy  with  such  chaimiag  daog^ten  u 
you'vB  got.—  Mnjur  Junii'i  CovrUhip,  p.  67. 

Peler  Cnm  ii  an  Impoflloi  and  lKi'>'^n<us,  and  vou  hadn't  ought  U  havs  rec- 
onim«iided  him.  — Knickniocktr  Mag.,  Vol.  XVlfl. 

"The  lus^age  must  be  bruughi  in,"  wid  the  elderlj  geatleman,    "Tti,  I 
■hoDld  think  it  had  oughlfr,"  observed  the  j'oung  man  In  replv.     "I  BhoDld 
bring  it  in,  if  it  wn  mine."  —  Mri.  Clortrt't  Forttt  Lift,  Vol.  I.  "p.  «- 
They  call  the  man  unfoTlunale  vho  mine  half  the  city,  — 
Id  roy  day  'twan  hit  crwlilors  to  whom  we  gave  our  pity. 
But,  then,  1  tell  my  daughter. 
Folk)  don't  do  as  they  'd  ough'-tir. 

Fnm  Iht  (Hire  BnoKli. 
2.  A  vulgarism  for  naught,  as  an  arithmetical  word;  zero. 
Out,  adj.    "The  vrind  is  out"   (outward,  comes  from  the  sea). 

Connecticut. 
Out,  n.  1.  A  person  not  having  position  or  office.     "The  oau  wish 
to  be  iru,  and  the  irw  do  not  wish  to  he  out/."  —  Newtpapen  mi 
familiar  nsage. 
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3.  nnfATonble  conditioa  or  feeling;  the  being  ■'  out  of  humor." 
JIf  i-(.  H.  B.  Slow.    See  In. 
To  ont.     To  ■■  out  the  candle  "  meaua,  at  the  South,  to  put  out  the 

Onten.  Miw  Bobbet  and  Joeiah  Allen's  wife  call  upon  Homce 
Greelej,  of  whom  the  fornier  waa  a  great  admirer:  — 

Beuj  took  a  batlls  of  harbhom  oultii  her  pocket,  tnA  adranced  onto  him, 
and  tMj»  ihe,  in  lender,  cooia'  tone«,  "  Doea  your  inlellectiul  head  ache  V  Let 
in*  bathe  that  lofty  Torwerd.  Aad  oh  I  deaiest  maa,  vill  you  |^ve  me  a  lock 
oT  yDar  noble  hair."  —  Betij/ Baibtt,  p.  SM. 
An'  >iDce  the  whole  trade  haa  grown  raey,  'twould  be  May  enough,  I've  ■  whim, 
If  you  was  agreed,  to  be  makla'  an  editor  oni^it  at  Jim. 

CarlUm,  Farm  BaUadi,  p.  B6. 

Oat«r.  Out  of.  "  Whar  are  ;ou  from  ouler  f  "  ia  a  common  expres- 
sion in  Kentucky  and  the  neighboring  States,  meaning,  Where  do 
you  come  or  hail  from? 

Otitflt.  Allowance  to  a  public  minister  of  the  United  States,  on  going 
to  a  foreign  country,  which  cannot  exceed  a  year's  salaiy.  —  Wor- 

tn  the  Far  Wart  and  an  tbe  Plaioa,  every  thing  la  ao  trnf/U,  from  a  i^iwaj 
tnin  to  a  pocket-knife.     It  ta  applied  indiecriminately,  — to  a  wife,  a  hone,  • 
di^,  a  eat,  or  a  row  of  pine —  StcChm,  Sochi  Ufmnlain*,  p.  211. 
Ont  of  Fix.     Disarranged;  in  a  state  of  disorder.     Out  of  tiller  is 
used  in  the  same  sense. 

Tbe  week  waa  the  langeit  one  ever  was.    It  aeemed  to  tne  that  the  axletree  of 

Ihe  world  wanted  greaain',  or  eomethin'  or  other  wag  out  ofjix,  for  it  didn't 

ieem  to  turn  round  balf  ao  fart  aa  it  lued  in  do.  —  Mnjor  Jmut't  CtmrUk^,  p.  80. 

Ont  of  Wliaok.    Out  of  repair,  as  machinery,  &e.    Vii^nia. 

Ontaldor.     A  term  applied  by  those  in  office,  or  in  any  association,  to 

those  outside  of  it. 

A  large  number  of  oadUtn  have  gone  to  the  free-«oil  cooven  lion  at  Buffalo. — 
LoKflt  Journal. 

Out  Weat,  Oul  South,  instead  of  West  and  South. 

Over,  for  under.  In  these  expressions,  "  He  wrote  oi-er  the  signature 
of  Junius;  "  "He  published  some  papers  ocer  his  own  signature." 
A  few  of  our  writers  still  countenance  this  unwarrantable  innovation; 
but  the  principle  on  which  it  is  defended  would  unsettle  the  whole 
language.  The  use  of  the  word  under,  in  phrases  like  those  above 
mentioned,  is  as  weU  established  as  any  English  idiom.  —  Piclcering. 
Had  our  friend  IT.,  of  Philadelphia,  duly  meditated  this  mailer,  he  never 
woald  have  aent  ua  ■  letter  with  such  an  unpoelical  expression  in  it  as  the  very 
coDunon  blunder  of  "  owr  the  aignature,"  for  the  metafdiorical  phrase  originallj' 


derived  trom  lh<  CDiign  of  the  soldier,  Uie  device  of  the  knight,  the  ■nuoriil 
beariag  of  Ibe  baron,  the  totem,  it  you  pteue,  of  Ibe  Indian  Bubem,  oiideT 
which  he  presente  liinioeirio  the  woTld',  U.,  ex  a  liwjer,  mnit  at  ItasI  ba  mora 
or  leu  familiir  with  the  pbrue,  "given  under  my  hand  and  eeal,"  aa  a  true 
Engliih  idiom,  albeit  the  hand  nnd  «eal  (which  in  thin  inaUncc  coiulitut«  "  the 
siKDlture")  are  placed  at  the  bollom  of  the  document.  Ws  do  Doltalkof* 
vessel  sailing  "rwcr"  the  flag  of  Ibe  United  Staus,  when  her  enaigne  an  wit 
below  Mmtneti  —  JV.  Y.  Lit.  World. 

Over,    for  by.       "  They  left  Boston  tor  New  York  omt  the  Provi- 
dence Railroad." 
Oveiand  Bbowe.    1.  Tolerable;  middling.    '•  How m«  yon  to-day  ?" 

"  So  so,  not  over  and  above  well." 
"  How  did  your  crop  turn  out  7  " 
"Well,  not  oter't  aboctgfaoi,"  said  Tippermlue.  —  fiaU<rtoa,  TTtt  BartM 

SxpcrimltU,  p.  1S5. 

2.  Exceedingly ;  very.    *'  I  don't  think  our  friend  Phineae  ie  orer 

and  above  scrupulous  as  to  how  he  makes  his  money."    "  He  's  not 

OB^  and  above  pious." 
OrerOTop.     A  planter  or  fanner  is  sud  to  overcrop  himself  when  he 

plants  or  "  seeds  "  more  groiuid  thait  he  can  attend  to. 
Ovwottp  White  Oak.     See  Burr  Oak. 
Orerlr.      Excessively.     "Is  old  man  Boone  rich?"      "Why,  not 

overly  bo."    Western. 
To  ovorron.    To  run  over. 

■,  wa>  lately  onernni  by  a  delighted 
9, 

Overslangh,  (Dutch,  oi-erilag.')  1.  A  bar,  in  the  marine  language 
of  tlie  Dutch.  The  overtlaugh  in  the  Hudson  River,  near  Albany, 
on  which  steamboats  and  other  vessels  often  run  aground,  is,  I 
believe,  the  only  locality  to  which  this  t«rm  is  now  applied  among 

2.  A  skipping  over. 

Samuel  Woodworth,  author  of  the  well-known  song  of  "The  OH 
Oakt-n  Bucket,"  in  a  poem  upon  "  Old  New  York,"  thus  refen  to 
the  Hudson  River  ovenlavgh;  — 

To  visit  Albany  or  Troy 

Was  quite  an  enterprise ; 
In  Tappan  Zee  the  wind  was  flawy, 

And  hilloirs  oft  would  rise. 
And  then  the  oterihugh  alone 

For  weeki  deuined  a  few : 
Steamboats  and  railroads  were  aakaown. 
When  tbi*  eld  hooM  wu  new. 

Am  Tort  Pet,  lUrdi,  UTT. 
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To  OTBiBlao^.  (Dutch,  overslaen,  and  from  the  verb.)  To  eUp 
over,  pass  over,  omit.  A  word  mod  by  New  York  politicians,  to 
signify  that  the  direct  line  of  elevation  in  office  ia  not  obserred, 
and  especiaUy  when  an  "  outsider  "  is  appointed  orer  the  heads  of 
those  already  in  office. 

Hr  Polk  iDtended  nKking  Genenl  Butler  commuiderjn-cliKf,  ud  to  drop 
General  Scott.  But  It  wu  found  th>l  public  o[dnion  wontd  not  be  r«coacil«d  lo 
ocvrWiw^iii;  Tajlor.  and  ti«  [Ueneral  TaylorJ  wu  nominated.  —  Wathington 
Comipomitmt,  If.  T.  Con.  Ad^c.,  Oct.  21,  1846. 

The  attempt  to  overtUiti/k  officen  entitled  to  rank  in  the  highest  gnde  ia  Iha 
■crrin  ia  about  to  be  repeated  in  a  gnmewhat  different  wav  in  a  lower  grade, 
and  we  deain  to  call  attention  to  (he  facd.  —N.  Y.  Courier  <aid  Enq.,  Oct.,  IMS. 

If  the  conapiracf  of  the  Cathounites  with  a  few  doughracei  ot  the  North  lo 
tmrAntg\  Urn  [Benton]  succeeds,  It  will  render  hini  the  stronger  in  Minoori, 
and  make  hii  le-electlon  <o  the  Senate  more  certain.  —N.  Y.  TrUmii*,  Dec  30, 
ISM. 

The  "Boston  Herald,"  April  8,  1877,  in  epeaking  of  a  bill 
before  the  Legislature  of  Ulinois,  to  control  the  operations  of  the 
"  bummer  element "  at  primary  political  meetiiigs,  aaya:  — 

The  law  la  to  be  available  ...  for  giving  primary  meetingt  more  dignitj  and 
importance,  and  encouraging  the  belter  clans  ot  roteni  to  come  out  without  fear 
of  being  ovtrtlaughed  by  the  rowdy  elements  of  the  communilj-. 
Over-unBit.     Smart  to  excess;  very  capable.     Coimecticat. 
Over  Street,  for  across  the  street.     New  York. 
To  overtuTD.    To  propose.     A  word  in  common  use  in  the  Preaby- 
terian  Church,  in  speaking  of  laying  a  subject  before  an  ecclesiae* 
tical  body  for  its  consideration. 
Over  the  Lett.     An  expression  used  to  give  to  the  words  it  accom- 
p^ies  a  meaning  directly  opposite  to  that  which  they  would  other- 
wise have.    Common  in  England. 
At  a  coBDtr  court  held  in  Hartfbrd,  Sept.  4,  ITOS, 

Whereas  James  Steel  did  commence  an  action  against  Bevel  Waters  (both  ot 
Hartford),  in  this  court,  upon  hearinf;  and  tryall  whereoS  the  court  gave  judg' 
ment  against  the  said  Waters  (as  In  Justice  Ibey  think  they  ought),  upon  the 
declaring  the  said  judgment  the  said  Waters  did  review  to  the  conn  in  Slareh 
next,  that  being  granted  and  entered,  the  said  Waters,  as  he  departed  from  tbs 
table,  said,  "God  bless  yon  owr  (ft«  ((/IdouUer." 
The  court  ordered  a  record  thereof  to  be  made  forthwith. 

A  true  copie  :  Test  Cal^b  Stamlkt,  Clrrh. 

At  the  next  court,  Waters  was  tried  for  contempt,  for  saying  the  words  recited, 
"so  cnrsing  the  court;"  and,  on  verdict,  fined  £5.  He  ashed  a  re^-iewat  Che 
court  following,  which  was  granted ;  and,  pending  trial,  the  court  anked  counsel 
ot  the  Rev,  Messrs.  Woodbridge  and  Buckingham,  the  ministers  of  (he  Hartford 
churches,  as  to  "the  common  acceptation  "  of  the  offansive  phrase.  Their  reply 
a  part  of  the  record,  and  is  u  follows:  — 
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We  are  of  opinion  Out  th«w  wordi,  raid  on  the  otbar  tide  to  ba  tpokcn  bf 
Bevel  Waterg,  include  [1]  praptian^neit,  by  asmfc  the  Dime  oE  God,  that  h  bolj, 
with  Kuch  ill  words  whereto  it  wu  joyned  i  [S]  thai  th«7  cuiy  great  contempl  Ig 
them,  iriaing  to  the  degree  of  an  Imprecadon  or  a  cnrae,  the  wordi  of  a  cmi 
being  the  most  cantemplihle  thai  can  ordiaanl;  be  Died.  T.  WoonBdmci. 
Uaich  T,  ITOS-e.  T.  Bccmxanui. 

The  former  judgment  was  afilnned  on  review.  This,  it  is 
beliered,  Ib  the  earlieet  inatance  ol  the  use  of  this  phrase  to  be 
met  with,  at  leant  in  thi«  oountiy. 

"  Cette  putaia  qui  n«  roni  aime 
Que  lit  gnaclie  et  pour  le  ploflt," 
are  Uie  firat  two  lines  of  an  epigram  (of  whtdi  the  remaindeT  will 
not  bear  tnuucription),  in  Lt  Pamaite  Saljpiqve  (1011). 
drdwilons,  for  atidaciout.     Southern  and  Weatara. 

He  had  a  dwighter  U0II7,  thai  waa  the  most  enticiu',  heart-diabneiD'  mtin 
that  ever  made  a  teller  get  owfan'ou.  —  BM,  Squatltr  lift. 

Why,  UajoT,  70U  wouldn't  lake  >uch  ■  likely  gall  ai  that  to  New  York?  Tl» 
■boliliaaiats  wanld  have  her  nut  of  your  handa  quicker  than  you  could  eay  Jick 
RnblnBon.  I  waa  never  to  onslnamuli/  put  out  with  the  abominable  abolitinaitti 
before.  It  was  enough  to  make  a  man  wbat  wain't  principled  igin  aveirm' 
CUM  like  a  trooper.  —  Major  Janti'i  TnmU. 

OwD  up.     To  confess;  to  make  a  clean  breast. 
Oratoi-Ptah.    See  Toa-LFUh. 
07at»r-Shiiok«r.    An  oyster-opener.     Southern. 


Paaa.  (Pron.  pate»,  with  ■  hard.)  (Dutch,  Patuch.')  This  Doteh 
name  is  commonly  applied  to  the  festival  of  Easter,  in  tbe  State 
of  New  York. 

Paaa  Bloomaoheo,  1.  e.  Easter  flower.  {Narcisna  pieudo-narciavt.) 
Not  the  Pasque  Flower  of  botanists,  but  the  cximmoQ  Yellow  Daffo- 
dil.    The  Calla  is  frequently  called  Easter  Lily. 

Paaa  Hgga.  Hard-boiled  eggs  cracked  together  by  New  York  boys  ti 
the  Easter  season.  They  are  often  dyed  of  various  colors  in  boil- 
ing. 

To  pack.  To  transport  in  packs  or  packages;  and  hence  rimpljto 
carry.  "  Are  you  going  to  pack  that  rock  all  the  way  home  f  "  «uJ 
to  a  person  who  had  secured  a  bit  of  stone  containing  a  fine  fosuL 
Western. 


1.  A  wooden  inatrument  with  which  negroes  are  punished, 
d  like  the  paddle  of  a  canoe,  with  boles  bored  through  the 
.    See  Coftft. 
A  paddle-wheel.     "  The  steamer's  paddla  were  torn  away  b; 

Ue.     To  pnnish ;  to  beat  with  the  sticks  of  9.  paddle. 

:fa«  starving,  paddlatg,  and  pickling  in  Uu  world  will  not  iniura  good  crop*. 

muUr  biul  pa^dUd  to  de«lh  thrae  of  hit  ftllow-aUru.  — JVivieni  Cor. 
IndepndaU,  IlAJ  IS,  1863. 

U«  one's  own  C«noe.  A  figurative  Western  phrase,  mean- 
o  make  one's  own  way  in  life,  to  be  the  architect  of  one's 
ortonea.  Comp.  the  French  proverbial  saying:  "II  condoit 
sa  barque," 

Voyager  npon  li(«'»  »«», 

To  jioaneK  be  tniB ; 
And,  where'er  your  lot  may  be, 

Paddit  Hour  oan  camtt. 

Leave  lo  Heaven,  is  humble  tnut, 

Allyoawilllodoi 
But,  it  you  succeed,  you  muat 

Paddie  tfour  oan  canoe. 

Barper'i  Magaant,  Uay,  18M. 

U«.  A  nostrum  made  at  Proridence,  R.  I.,  by  Perry  Davia 
a,  which  has  a  world-wide  fame.  It  is  aa  popular  in  India, 
I,  Japan,  and  throughout  Europe,  as  it  is  in  the  United 

In  some  of  the  Southern  States,  a  horse  or  other  animal  which 
tted  is  called  tt  paint. 

A  corruption  of  panthtr.    The  popular  name  of  the  congar  or 
er.     See  Puma. 

•u  don't  know  the  way."  uid  Obed:  "soakei'll  bits  ye;  there  'tpainUrt 
woods,  and  wild-cata  and  owla."  —  Margartt,  p.  ST. 
Stairs.     An  expression  often  uned  for  a  flight  of  stairs.     Found 
elyu's  Diary,  June  10,  ISIO. 

Cw.  An  elegantly  fitted  ear  or  railway  carri^e  now  intro- 
.  on  most  of  our  railways:  they  are  also  called  drawing-room 

They  were  first  introduced  by  Mr.  Pullman  of  Chicago,  and 
time  were  called  Puihnaa  cart. 
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BtMoty  <n  difltiVM  mft7  recline  on  tbt  Bofu  of  ■  poloei  ear  ill  th*  waj  [from 
Halifax  to  Sm  Antonio],  nor  leare  ons  police  for  anatber,  but  ODder  tfaa  aheltar 
of  a  iWion.  —  £.  E.  Bolt,  Adctnluru  of  a  PuUnuit,  p.  riii. 

F«Ie-Fmoei.  A  term  applied,  or  Baid  to  be  applied,  by  the  AmericoD 
Indians  to  the  whites.     See  Ball-Face. 

"Yet,"  mullered  llie  Indian,  " the palt-/nca nn  prattling  iromen!  They  bBT« 
two  irordt  for  each  thing,  while  a  red-gliiawill  make  the  sound  of  hit  voiea  ipeak 
tor  him."  —  CiNipcr,  ixut  o/tht  Mukicani. 

The  brave  Teeumneh'e  wordt  are  good : 
"  One  Irague  lor  terror,  atrile,  ind  blood, 
Unit  all  our  far^preid  lTil>eauDiU: 
Then  ahall  Oie  pale-fact  link  to  night." 

ColUM,  Teatmtk,  zriii. 
But,  Yeogee,  hear :  The  pnU-factd  Dlnngen  came ; 

No  ninnere  told  us  that  the)-  Irod  our  ahorte : 
Near  the  big  watera  rose  their  council  tlsme, 
And  (o  it  ren  our  Eaitem  Sagamorei. 

Durfee.  WkabJuer,  Canto  IT.  xxir. 

Falm.    (Pron.  paam.)    To  smutch  with  tlie  hands.     New  England. 

Fklmateer.    See  Parmaleer. 

FKlm  CabbaKO-  The  young  terminal  bud  or  sprouting  leaf  of  the  Ancn 
oleracea  and  of  some  otlier  palms,  used  as  a  culinaiy  vegetable  irhen 
sufficiently  tender. 

Falmotto.  (_Chamacrop!  palmetto.')  A  perennial  plant  Htrongi;  mark- 
ing climate.  It  commences  in  the  same  regions  with  Long  Moss; 
that  is  to  Bay,  about  33°.  It  throws  up  trom  a  Inrge  root,  so  tough 
as  to  be  cut  with  difficulty  by  an  aze,  and  hard  to  be  eradicated 
from  the  soil,  large,  tan-shaped  palms,  of  the  most  striking  and 
vivid  verdure,  and  ribbed  with  wonderful  exactness.  It  is  used  bj 
the  savages  and  the  poorer  Creoles  as  thatch  for  their  cabins ;  and 
from  the  tender  shoots  of  the  season,  properly  prepared,  a  very  n* 
ful  kind  of  summer  hats,  called  palmeUo  halt,  is  manuf actnied. — 
Flint,  Geogr.  of  Miu.   Valley. 

When  Ihey  came  to  the  river  which  the  Govemour  had  paened,  they  foiuid  flit 
fflfltu  vpon  low  Palmetrees  like  those  o(  Andaluzia.  —  Ualtti}/!,  VirgiiUB  ISdJ) 
VatutiHimB),  p.  30. 

or  all  the  tress  thai  Is.  or  ever  were. 

None  to  (he  straight  Palmeta  may  compare. 

Bardie,  Lait  Vuj/agt  lo  Btnnwbu  ( Lotid.  16TI).  p.  i. 

Ffdmatto  Cltjr.  The  city  of  Augusta,  the  capital  of  South  Carolina; 
BO  called  from  the  arms  of  the  State,  which  contain  a  palmetto. 

In  the  delightful  temperature  ot  to-day,  with  the  rich  foliage  of  the  (««  i« 
green  luxuriance,  and  the  perfumes  of  ■  thounand  beds  of  flowers  buidtning  llit 
air,  the  Paimetta  capital  li  eireeediagly  pleieant.  —  Letter  from  ClaKutoa,  H.  I- 
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almetto  State.     The  State  of  South  Carolina.     During  the  late 

civil  war,  the  soldiers  from  the  State  were  called  **  Palmetto  Boys,^' 

March,  march  on,  brave  Palmttto  Boyt, 

Sumter  and  I^ayette,  forward  in  order; 
Blarch,  march,  Calhoun  and  Rifle  Boya, 
All  the  hase  Yankees  are  crossing  the  border. 

CharUston  Mercury^  1861,  War  8cng, 

'almllla.    See  Soap-Plant,     (Sp.  palmilla  is  a  sort  of  bluish  cloth.) 

'andowdy.   Food  made  of  bread  and  apples  baked  together.  —  Worces- 

ter.    New  England.     Halliwell  gives  Pandovdde  as  the  Somerset 

name  for  a  custard.     See  Slump  and  Pan-Pie, 

^anel-Honse  or  Panel-Den.  A  house  of  prostitution  and  theft  com- 
bined. 

^anel-Thief.  A  thief  who,  while  the  victim  is  engaged  with  a  girl  of 
the  town,  enters  the  room  by  a  secret  opening,  and  abstracts  his 
money,  watch,  &c. 

*an-Handle.    A  part  of  Western  Virginia,  so  called  from  its  shape ; 

the  Pan-handle  running  up  like  a  wedge  between  Pennsylvania 

and  Ohio.    There  is  also  a  Pan-handle  district  in  Texas. 

So  they  whirled  relentlessly  across  the  Pan-Bandle^  by  which  domestic  name 
that  funny  strip  of  Western  Virginia  is  known  that  shoots  up  like  an  inverted 
icicle  between  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio.  —  Hale,  Adv.  of  a  Putlman^  p.  30. 

nier.   (French.    A  basket;  a  hoop  petticoat.)    A  frame- work  of 

iteel  or  whalebone  worn  by  ladies  for  the  purpose  of  expanding  their 

liesses ;  also  called  a  toumure  and  a  bustle. 

How  queer  to  my  sight  are  the  fair  promenaders, 
When  bright  afternoons  bring  them  out  to  my  view? 
The  ribbons,  the  flounces,  the  tangled-up  dresses, 
The  balmoral  stocking,  and  heel-lifted  shoe ! 
The  high-towering  chignon,  the  pot-lid  hitched  to  it; 
The  back-hair  turned  up  where  the  waterfall  fell; 
The  cotton  device  —  those  things  I  Ml  not  mention  — 
And  e'en  the  plump /Mim'er  that  makes  such  a  swell,  -~ 
The  wonderful />anter,  the  flip-flappy/wiiuer, 
The  ex-bustle /^anier,  that  makes  such  a  swell! 

New  York  Mail,  The  Panier  in  a  Windy  Day, 

ig  or  Panning  out.     A  term  employed  by  gold  miners  to  denote 
process  by  which  grains  of  gold  are  separated  from  the  earth 
which  it  is  mingled.     The  earth  with  water  is  put  in  a  pan 
hen  shook,  when  tlie  gold  sinks  to  the  bottom. 

[Mexican]  greasers  went  panning  up  the  hill,  and  found  what  was  the  rich- 
ket  that  the  region  has  yet  produced.  —  Mark  Ticain,  Roughing  It,  p.  438. 

ningled  freely  with  the  miners,  and  witnessed  the  process  of  cleaning  up 
\ning  out,  which  is  the  last  process  of  separating  the  pure  gold  from  the 
and  black  sand.  —  Gen.  Sherman'i  Memoirs,  Vol.  I.  p.  53. 

29 
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Pui-Pl«.     Same  as  Pandovdy,  which  aee. 

F«ntalooaMT.    The  psrtiouliu'  description  o£  f&brics  from  which  p«ti- 

talooDB  are  made.    A  word  used  bj  the  merchant  tailors  in  their  ad- 

vertiaementa.    "  Cotton  pon/ofconery  very  axXne."  —  Priett  Current. 

Fanta.    Pontolooua;  in  England,  generallj  called  boiuen.     A  word 

borrowed  from  the  lauguage  of  tailors'  bills. 

Thslhiogi  nuned^uatf  in  certaja  docnnanta, 
A  WDrd  not  mads  tor  gaDtlsmeti,  but  gtnU. 

Baima'iPotmt,  p.  SIT. 
Papaw.    {Aiimina  trUoba.)    A  wild,  fruit-bearing  shrub  of  tlw  Amunu 
famil;,  remarkable  for  its  beauty;  also  called  Custard  Apple.  The 
fruit  ig  nntritious,  and  a  great  reBource  to  the  ladiaos.     "  The  pop- 
ular name  of  Papaw,"  says  Gray,  in  his  "  N.  Amer.  Genera,"  "  was 
doubtleas  given  to  the  fruit  from  a  fancied   resemblance  in  tlie 
appearance  or  taste  of  the  fruit  to  the  true  Papaw  of  tropical  Amer- 
ica."    By  tbe  French  of  Upper  Louisiana  and  the  Conadas  called 
Asaimiiiier  {Micliaux,  North   Am.   Sytva,  Vol.   II.  p.   33),  whence 
the  name  of  the  genua  Aiiune-minnar,  atony  fruit.     The  fruit  con- 
tains several  large  triangular  stones.     The  plant  is  also  noted  for 
the  pliability  and  toughnesa  of  its  twiga,  well  knowu  aa  subetitutet 
for  parts  of  broken  hamesa.    The  papaw  of  the  tropics  (ConM 
papaya")  is  a  very  diCEarent  plant.     See  Melon  FruU. 
Poor  lett  DtTic, 
Hia  law  gnve  it 
Had<  beneath  apaHt^v  trw : 
Be  is  laid  out, 
He  ii  played  out 
On  th*  laud  and  on  the  wa.  —  Vanilf  Fair. 

PKper  Cl^.     A  town  plot.     Said  of  cities  in  embryo,  the  namcsol 

which  are  put  in  maps  and  plana  with  their  streets,  public  phCM, 

&o.,  laid  down  and  named,  the  work  of  speculators  who  hope,  bf 

these  displays,  to  attract  settlers.     See  Ctiy. 
Pappooa«.     Among  the  native  Indians  of  New  England,  a  babe  «t 

young  child. — Roger    WUliami.     It  is   applied   by  the  whiCei  to 

Indian  infants  in  general 
Where  the  Indian  squav  bung  herjioungpf^paoM  upon  the  bough,  ud  bll  il 

to  aquall  at  ttit  huch-a-by  of  the  blanl,  the  Anglo-Saxon  mother  nov  nxki  tbc 

ciadle  of  ber  delicate  babe.—  Doic'i  Sermmu. 
Pappooae-Root.    (Caulophylliim  thaliclroidei.)  A  plant  called  also  Blue 

Cohosh. 
Parbnokle.  (Marine.)    A  rope  arranged  to  draw  casks  up  cellsi  itept 

or  an  inclined  plane. 
Paxd.    Much  nsed  in  California  larpartatr 
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Pariah.    In  LonisUiu,  a  parnh  u  *hat,  ia  ottier  StaUa,  is  oklled  a 

To  panamtMa  or  p«litMte«r.  To  electioneer;  eridentlj  k  coiraptiqn 
ot  parliamerUeer,  to  electioneer  for  a  seat  in  parliament.  Tltia  term 
is  TeT7  oommon  in  the  State  of  Rhode  Island,  h«yoiid  which  I  Uiink 
it  does  not  extend. 

Our  ptoptt  talk  >  gnat  dsal  about  unudpatioD;  bat  thaj  know  it's  all 
bnokimi,  uid  it  Mrvea  to  foLmaiter  on,  tod  loakeB  a  prcttf  calchwonl.  —  Sant 
SUck,  AuMOn  ifaUri,  ITS. 

Partlonlar.  To  ezpreaB  indifference,  thej  saj  in  Pennijlvania,  "  It  *■ 
not  partieviar,"  instead  of  "  No  matter  ; "  sometimes,  "  It  makes 
DO  matter." 

PuHy.  ISr.  Pickering  notieas  the  use  cd  this  word  in  the  sense  of 
ntarljf,  a{moit,  in  some  towns  of  the  Middle  States.  "  His  house  is 
partlif  opposite  to  mine,"  i.e.  nearly  opposite.  "It  is  partly  all 
gone,"  t.  «.  nearly  all  gone. 

Parbidga-BeTTy.  A  name  applied  both  to  Gaullheria  procvmbent,  or 
Creeping  Wintergreen,  and  to  Milchella  reptm.  The  scarlet  fruit 
of  both  is  similar  in  appearance,  highly  Savored  in  the  former,  but 
taateless  in  the  latter.  In  some  parts  of  New  England,  it  is  known 
as  the  Pigeon-berry. 

To  paaa  a  Dtrldand.  When  the  directors  of  a  bank,  insurance  com- 
pany, railway,  or  other  corporation,  vote  against  declariugadindend, 
it  is  called  patting  it. 

Wc  htT«  corrnptian  in  nilirkj  mtDa^ment,  flasMa  ia  Ickgimph  ud  itcam- 
ship  linct,  alock-witering  by  tbe  hundred  milliooi,  tcgiiUtiva  roibety,  patang 
i(f  dividtndi,  —  evtrj  irtificaaEctpitil  working  nnder  high  pntann.  —  Uedbtry, 
Mat  aitJ  Mgltriu  of  (Toil  Strttt.  p.  21V. 
Pasaaca.  Enactment;  the  act  of  carrying  through  all  the  regular 
forms  necessary  to  give  validity;  as,  the  pa»sage  of  a  law,  or  of  a 
bill  into  a  law,  by  a  legislative  body.  —  WtbtUr.  Mr.  Pickering 
says  this  word  "  is  criticised  by  the  English  reviewers  as  an  Ameri- 
can innovation."  It  is  not  in  the  English  dictionaries  in  this 
sense. 

Hi*  sgenc;  in  pTOcnring  tba  panagt  of  th*  Stamp  Act  was  mMa  than  aui- 
peded.  — Hotad. 
r«  paaa  In  ona'a  Cheoka  is  to  adjust  one's  acoounts  at  the  end  of  a 
game  of  poker,  whence  it  has  become  at  the  West  a  slang  term  for 
settling  the  final  account  of  life.  It  is  with  reference  to  the  latter 
that  John  Hay  sings:  — 

How  Jim  BindsoejKuwdiK  til  dl«ab 
Tm  DisU  of  Um  Pratris  Bslls. 
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When  the  California  miner  called  upon  a  clergyman  to  perform 
the  funeral  ceremonies  of  Buck  Fanshaw,  he  used  the  pecnliaf  lan- 
guage of  the  region,  which  was  quite  incompreheosible  to  the 
reverend  gentleman:  — 

"  Tou  He,"  uid  the  niinar,  "ona  of  Itac  boyi  bu  patted  im  hit  ektett,  lad  m 
want  Id  give  him  a  good  iiend  off;  mai  tha  thing  I  'm  now  on  i*  to  rouit  oat  mmiw- 
bod/  to  jerk  a  little  chln-mniic  for  a»,  and  walli  bim  through  handwnue."  — 
Mark  Tumin,  Roughinj  It,  p.  m. 

A  KewTorIt  papar,  in  alluding  to  the  protracted  illnauof  CommodoTe  Tand«> 
bilt,  uJd  the  leporten  and  intenriewen  wen  mJting  tar  him  to  "pam  m  Ut 
eheda." 

U  V a f»Lj  Jf "1"n-1"— IT,  (Patsiflora.)  A  genus  of  teodril-bearing  nnes, 
kw*-  {■•4  >.>  most  of  whose  species  are  South  American.  The  earlj  mimoua- 
1  ,>^_,-a'  '^^  fancied  that  the;  found  ia  these  flowers  emblenu  of  the  imple- 
mente  of  Christ's  passion:  the  fringe  representing  the  crown  of 
'~*'^*^  _  thorns;  the  large  anthers  fixed  hj  their  middle,  hammera;  and  the 
^  0.  (■».».  i^  gve  styles,  the  nails.  We  have  two  wild  species,  talea  and  inair- 
j>ttJL,ff  y  nata,  common  in  the  South  and  West.  —  Oras.  The  plant  beat* 
^  ,,i_i.U,  (fv^ible  fruit,  called  grenadillas.  Sic. 

I  irv,  IL I  PotoDtable.     That  maj  be  patented ;  for  which  a  patent  can  be  taken 
I     I       1      out. 

;       Patent  Agent.    One  who  procures  patents  for  inventors, 
"r*!*^  '/Patent  Right.     A  patent.     In  the  United  States,  an  inrentor  ttkea 
A-M(  vr-t-tA^out  a  "patent  right; "  in  England,  "  letters-patent." 
.^  tMHtftUfkWtfc  Safe  Oame  or  OperaUon.     A  system  of  trickery,  by  means  of 
J^  ^  ■<  <  i,>.u  a  small  box  made  for  the  purpose,  practised  in  our  large  cities  on 
_j_,j^^j^\L  verdant  gentlemen  from  the  country. 

t-  -b-tiLk  General  Scnit,  br  >  >ort  ofjudnJ*!/!  or  Peler  Funk  opcrafioB,  diddled  ant  of 
^  ^  ^*'^-*-*his  ten  Ihouund,  or  did  Santa  Anna  I17  the  trick  merelr  to  get  >  little  rcadj 
I  L  ,  ,  /^i'm  money  for  the  oiea  of  ilis  defenaire  garrisone  of  Mexico,  or  bow  wn  it? — N.  t. 

J       J  flemU,  Sept.  1. 18B7. 
•  ^  ■**~^  Patent-Safe  Operator.     A  rogue  who  plays  the  "  patent  safe  game." 
.'  <  ^    ('  t  ^t        Little  Toddlekine  arrives  about  Ihiahonr,  eacorted  byhia  female  guud  of  bonr, 

/i  I     with  ■  wonderful  hot,  all  teaihera  >nd  ribbona,  and  hla  little  tega  caaed  in  ilork 

»■  V  ^<'  ■  ingtof  themoatbriltianthuea.  The  guard  of  honor  lakea  possenion  of  ■  trai 
I  '  '  ^  .,  not  too  tar  from  a  Haahy-Iooking  man  with  a  black  mauetache,  who  b  pmhiUr 
^^  '  '  '  apnl«<it«/V  dpimfor,  and  with  whom  ibe  presently  fa) li  iulo  convanalioiL- 
t.  •  .  A  .i.  '.^y-  y-  Tribane,  Not.  3,  1S58. 

I  Patroon,  (Dutch,  patroon,  a  patron.)  A  grantee  of  land  to  tm  itt- 
'  '  ..'"'1  ""^  under  the  old  Dutch  goremments  of  New  York  and  Sew 
■■'  ^"y  '"'' Jersey. 

■»:    ; '  '<  I      The  following  articles,  from  iho  "  Freedoms  and  Exemptioiu" 
/-  ^  •>/.■  .  Vgranied  to  the  Dutch  West  India  Company,  will  show  whst  were 
r.     -    .      Kone  of  the  privil^ea  of  the  Patrwiu: — 


Art.  3.  AlliDehaluinbeuliiia«]«dg»Ii>a(rmiMalNcwIIetlMriuid,  whoaball, 

within  the  ipaca  o!  four  y»ra  next  ifWr  Ihej  have  pven  noli™  to  »ny  of  tbs 
Chamben  of  the  Company  ben.  or  to  the  CommuiderDrtheCauDcil  there,  under- 
take to  plant  ■  colonic  there  of  fifty  nouli,  upwards  of  fifteen  yeari  of  agei  one 
fourth  part  iritbin  one  jrear,  and  within  three  jean  ot  the  lending  of  Ibe  BrM, 
tike  remainder,  to  the  full  number  of  fifty  penonR,  to  be  ehipped  from  benoe,  on 
pain,  in  case  of  villiil  neglect,  a(  being  deprired  of  the  privileftea  obtained,  &c. 

Art.  S.  The  Palroom.  by  virtue  of  their  power,  ihall  and  inay  be  pennilled, 
at  >uch  piacei  as  they  ihall  eeUle  their  coloniea,  to  extend  their  limits  four  miles 
along  the  shore,  that  is,  on  one  side  of  a  navigable  river,  or  (wo  miles  on  each 
aide  ot  a  river,  and  so  &r  Into  the  eoautry  aa  the  situation  of  the  oceafHer*  will 

Art.  S.  The  Patrooiu  may,  if  they  think  proper,  make  use  of  all  lands,  rivers, 
aad  woods  lying  contiguous  lo  Ibem,  for  and  during  so  long  a  thne  as  this  com- 
pany shall  grant  them  to  otber  PnlramM  or  panieiilars. 

For  a  further  account  ot  the  privileges  of  the  Palroom,  see  O'Calla- 
han'B  "  History  of  New  Netherland,"  Vol.  I.  p.  112. 
Fatrooiulilp.     The  office  of  a  patroon. 

The  great  OloSe  indulged  in  magnificent  dreams  of  foreign  conquests  and  great 
painnmik^  in  the  wildemeu.  —  Irviag,  Kniderbocttr. 

PKobM^n  or  Pobogao.     S«e  Menhaden. 

Pay-Dirt    Auriferous  earth  sufficiently  rich  to  pay  the  miner  for  his 
labor  ID  extracting  the  metal. 

TTiere  was  jmy-A'rt  back  in  the  hills,  bat  it  didn't  pay  to  carry  it  down  to  the 
ttTerand  wash  it  out  by  any  ordinary  proeeu.  —  Roa  itmime,  Adra^rttifiOi* 
Jpackt  CowKrjr.  p.  TT. 

Tbe  bubble  burst,  and  Gila  City  which  came  np  like  amushroom  was  deserted, 
and  all  that  was  left  to  mark  the  spot  when  pag-dirt  had  been  found  was  mud 
chimneys  and  rubbish —  Comea^i  MarvtUom  Country,  p.  303. 

Pay-Tock  is  the  tenn  applied  to  quartz  or  other  rock  that  will  pay 
for  mining. 

Id  California,  and  most  other  mines  of  the  pnuons  metals,  shafts  must  be  sunk 

handreds  of  feet  before  jwy-rvct  can  be  obtained.  — McClurt,  Sockj/  iTuwUiuiM. 

To  peach.    To  reveal  »  eecret  lo  the  injury  of  another;  to  expose  one. 

Hotten  defines  it,  "  to  inform  against  or  betray. "  —  Slang  Die. 

The  "  N.  Y.  Herald,"  May  4,  1876,  commenting  on  the  order  of 
General  Grant  in  reference  to  General  Custer,  says:  — 

Thb  actioa  is  on  a  par  with  tbe  President's  course  In  Inning  a  circular  lo  all 
witaessee  against  Babcock  and  Joyce  and  McDonald,  warning  them  that  Ibey 
■hoald  not  expect  mercy  if  they  ptnthtd. 

When  "Bobs  Tweed"  was  brought  back  to  New  York  (Nov., 
1876),  it  was  intimated  that  he  was  in  possession  of  some  great 
secrets,  which,  if  made  known,  would  reflect  upon  the  character  of 
certain  leading  politicians.     A  writer  in  tbe  "N.  Y.  Tribune" 

Do  yon  think  Tweed  will jwocA  on  hli  Iriandl  7 
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When  the  California  miner  called  upon  a  cler^ymtui  to  perfonn 
the  fnneial  ceremonies  of  Buck  Fanehaw,  he  osed  the  peculiar  lan- 
guage of  the  region,  which  was  quite  incomprahenaible  to  tho 
reverend  gentleman:  — 

"YoaMe,"  Mid  the  miner,  "oDCof  Cha  boyt  hu  pamid  i»  hit  ektei*,  ud  w* 
want  to  give  him  ■  good  Had  off;  mad  the  thing  I  'm  now  on  it  to  roiut  oat  eome- 
bodj  to  jerk  a  little  chin-miuic  for  aa,  and  wtltz  him  through  baadsome."  — 
Mat*  Taain,  Roughing  II,  p.  333. 

A  Neir  York  p«p«r,  in  alloding  lo  Ihe  protracted  ilineaii  of  Commodora  Tinder- 
bilt,  uid  the  reporten  and  interriewen  were  watting  for  him  to  "pom  in  Ata 

U. V««J«LMEBBaioii-Flawer.  {Paasijhra.)  A  genus  of  tendril-beating  vines, 
f,ux  [■•\^<    most  of  whose  species  are  South  Atnerican.     The  early  missiona- 

1  i>v  m.r  "^  fancied  that  they  found  in  these  flowers  emblems  of  the  imple- 
ments of  Christ's  passion;  the  fringe  representing  the  crown  of 
'~"^*^  ^  thorns;  the  large  anthers  fixed  by  their  middle,  hammera;  and  the 
^  (k.  '-•"••  l^  five  styles,  the  nails.  We  have  two  wild  species,  lalea  and  tnear- 
Aw^.  (f  t  naia,  common  in  the  South  and  West.  —  Oray.  The  pbwt  bean 
^  ,,i_i.M<  (Kedible  fruit,  called  grenadillas,  ke. 
1  jj,^  j4  J  Patentable.     That  may  be  patented  [  for  which  a  patent  can  be  taken 

Patent  Agent.     One  who  procures  patents  for  inventors. 
1*       *>  Patent  Right.     A  patent.     In  the  United  States,  an  inventor  t^es 
iiU,  ve^tA^out  a  "patent  right;  "  in  England,  "  letters-patent." 
Ji  U.<t^tUlkiyi^  aafe  Game  or  Operation.     A  system  of  trickery,  by  means  of 
hV  (y-i  '  >.*■■  ^  small  box  made  for  the  purpose,  practised  in  our  large  cities  on 
^^_^,_^u^\lL  verdant  gentlemen  from  the  country. 

^  .2,     GfnfralSeolt,  byaaortotpcmniK/ior  PelerFunk  openKioit,  diddled  out  o( 

>■    ■»  his  ten  thouMnd,  ot  did  Ssnta  Anna  try  the  trifk  merely  to  gst  ■  liltla  ready 

iL..    f*»'-j  mon»y(orth«iiae«oflh«det«nalTBgamMnsofMeii™,orhoww«it7-Jir.r. 
,J        J  Benid,  StfL  I.  1867. 

■  '^  '^*^  Patent-Bafe  Operator.  A  rogue  who  plays  the  "  pat«nt  safe  game." 
'  t '.   I' t  ^>       Liltla  Toddleltint  arriTesaboutthia  hour,  eacorted  byhia  female  guardof  iioDn, 

,'l  1     with  ■  wonderful  hal,  all  Tealhera  and  ribbona,  and  hie  little  iega  ca»d  in  eUck- 

k'  *'  '"'  inga  of  tb  a  most  brilliant  hues.  The  guard  n(  honor  tskea  posseasjon  of  a  butt 
I  ^  \  \  ..  not  too  Iir  from  a  flaahy-looking  man  with  a  black  moustache,  who  i>  pnbib^ 
['^'  '  a  ;>i>(«t(  K/e  operalor,  and  with  whom  aba  preaenlly  falls  into  convanatiM. - 

I  . .  tl.i,  CN.  y.  Tribunt.  Not.  3,  1868. 

/       PatrooQ.     (Ihitch,  patroon,  a  patron.)     A  grantee  of  land  te  be  ul- 
;  !-'■>>-•- tied  nnder  the  old  Dutch  govemmente  of  New  York  and  ^I'ev 

■  ^"-^e  '*  Jersey. 

<-(f.    :f  '■>      The  following  articles,  from  the  "  Freedoms  and  Exemptkui" 
7~  fr  -'i  >> '.  '.'^granted  te  the  Dutch  West  India  Company,  will  show  what  vera 
{,     ■    ,     aome  of  the  privileges  of  the  Patrwnu:  — 


An.  S.  All  lucb  tball  be  ackDowledged  PatnuMt  of  New  NeUierUnd,  who  ahtll, 
williin  the  ipaca  of  four  jetrt  nexl  sfUr  the}'  have  giveo  notice  ID  any  of  th« 
Cbamben  of  the  Company  here,  or  to  the  Commuder  of  the  Coancii  then,  onder- 
t&ke  to  pUnt  ■  colonie  there  of  hfly  souls,  upwuda  of  fifteen  yean  of  age;  one 
founh  part  within  one  year,  and  within  three  yeara  of  the  lendinft  of  the  fint, 
the  nmainder,  to  the  full  nmnher  of  fifty  penone,  to  be  ihipped  from  hence,  on 
psin,  in  caae  of  willii]  neglect,  of  being  deprived  oTthe  privileges  obtained,  Jlcc. 

Art.  b.  The  Palroont,  by  virtue  of  their  power,  ihiU  and  may  be  permitlcd. 
■t  inch  plateg  a>  they  shall  sellle  Iheir  colonies,  tu  extend  their  limits  four  milen 
tJong  the  shore,  that  is,  on  one  ude  ut  a  navigable  river,  or  two  miles  on  eadi 
•ide  of  a  river,  and  ao  fu  into  the  country  as  the  aitaation  of  the  occopien  will 

Art.  8.  The  Patra>ni  may,  if  they  think  proper,  make  use  of  all  lands,  rivers, 
mud  woods  lying  eontiguons  to  them,  for  and  during  ao  long  a  time  as  this  com- 
pany shall  grant  them  to  other  i'atrwiu  or  particnlara. 

For  a  further  account  of  the  privileges  of  the  Patroont,  see  O'Calla- 
lukn'a  "  History  of  New  Netherlfuid,"  Vol.  I.  p.  113. 
Patroonshlp.     The  office  of  a  patroon. 

The  great  Oloffe  indulged  in  mognificenl  dreams  of  loreigD  coaqaeats  and  great 
patroat^ipt  in  the  wiidemeaa.  —  Irnng,  KnidUrioektr. 

P»nluis«n  or  Pohagen.     See  Menhaden. 

Pftj-Dirt.    Auriferous  earth  sufficieotly  rich  to  pay  the  minor  for  his 
labor  in  extracting  the  metal. 

There  ntpag-dirt  back  in  rtie  hills,  but  it  didn't  pay  to  cany  it  down  to  the 
river  and  waah  it  out  by  any  ordinary  proceas.  —  Aoa  Sroimc,  Jcfnoftiret  m  tit 
Jpacit  CoiaUrf,  p.  TT- 

The  babble  burst,  and  Gila  City  which  came  up  like  a  mushroom  was  deserted, 
•od  all  that  was  left  to  mark  the  spot  where  pay-dirt  had  been  found  waa  mud 
ehimneya  and  rubbish.  -~  Cobou'i  MamtUoia  Comlrj,  p.  203. 

Pay-rock  is  the  torm  applied  to  quartz  or  other  rock  that  will  pa; 
for  mining. 

In  California,  and  most  other  mlnea  of  the  precious  metals,  shafts  must  be  sunk 

hondreda  at  feet  before  pay-mol  can  be  obtained.  — McCtart,  Soda/  JfunUaini. 

To  p«aoh.    To  reveal  a  secret  to  the  injury  of  another;  to  expose  one. 

Hotten  defines  it,  "  to  infonn  against  or  betray."  ^  Slang  Die. 

The  "  S.  Y.  Herald,"  May  4,  1870,  comiueiiting  on  the  order  of 
General  Grant  in  reference  to  General  Custer,  says :  — 

Tliia  action  is  on  a  par  with  the  President'a  course  In  Issuing  a  drcular  to  all 
vitDeaaea  agalnat  Babcock  and  Joyce  and  McDonald,  warning  them  that  they 
ahonld  Dot  expect  mercy  if  they  peached. 

When  "Boss  Tweed"  waa  brought  back  to  New  York  (Nov., 
187S),  it  waa  intimated  that  he  was  in  possession  of  some  great 
Kcrete,  which,  if  made  known,  would  reflect  upon  the  character  of 
certain  leading  politicians.  A  writer  in  the  "N.  Y.  Tribune" 
asks:  — 

Do  yoD  think  Tweed  will  jieoct  on  hia  fttonda  7 
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Feaoh-Bnttcr.     Stewed  peachw. 

Feaah-I«ather.     Peaches  boUed,  rolled  out,  and  dried  in  the  aoc. 

ApplM  served  in  the  same  way  are  called  appte-lealher. 
Pea-Coal.     The  smallest-sized  coal  of  commerce;  nut  coaL    It  ii 

obtained  from  sifting  the  larger  sizes.     Ita  market  Talue  is  belov 

that  of  larger  size.     See  Coal. 
Feage  or  Peak.     Shells,  or  atringa  of  shells,  formerly  used  b;  tba 

Indians  td  New  England  and  Virginia,  as  well  m  among  the  eulj 

settlers,  as  monej ;  also  called  wan^um  and  teaiaan,  which  see. 
No  ona  abdl  take  myblKiptngt  at  (hs  In^sni  but  at  loan  s  pconj;  iBi,9 

any  thilL  take  blaekptagt  under  four  a  penny,  hee  shall  lortttU  U7d^«if(,«M 

halfe  tolhe  informcT  end  the  oChcr  balfe  to  the  SUXa— Lavt  of  SluA  limt, 

1848. 

The  Indiani  [ol  Virginia]  had  nothing  which  they  reckoned  tiehei  brfon  tbt 

Engliah  went  among  them,  except  peoi,  roenoke,  and  *uchlike  Iridea,  midi  M 

of  the  cunk  thell.  —  Btnrlg;  Virginia  (ITOS). 

Thecurrenlmoneyof  all  the  Indiani  in  Carolina,  and,  I  belie*a,  otallontlb) 

cwntiaenC  aa  tar  aa  (he  Bay  of  Mexico,  it  that  which  ve  call  pini  and  nnuiL 

Thin  i>  that  which  they  in  Xew  York  call  wainpum.  —Laicma;  Cfrohna  IITII). 
On  the  Virginia  coatt  ia  found  that  apedeg  of  concb  thell  which  Ih*  lodiu 

pr'ik  i.i  niade  of.     The  exlrcmitiet  of  these  ihelli  are  blue  and  the  ml  whlu,  M 

(hat  peak  of  both  these  cnlora  are  drilled  out  of  the  lame  shell,  Mrring  the  nilina 

both  far  omainent  and  mouey,  and  are  eateamed  by  them  beyond  gold  and lilnt. 

Wtilimr  Paptri,  p.  13. 

To  peak  or  peke.    To  peep.    It  is  quite  common  in  the  popular  lu- 

guage  of  New  England  to  hear  this  word,  which  Dr.  Webster  aap- 

poses  to  be  the  same  as  peep.     If  it  be  a  corruption,  ichich  ii 

doubtful,  the  examples  will  show  that  its  use  is  not  modeni. 

Now  whereof  he  tpeketh. 

He  cryeth  and  ha  creketh, 

He  pryetb  and  he  ptttA.  —  BktUon,  Colin  Clout*,  ToL  1.  p.  til 
That  other  prlei  andpeieiin  ererie  place.  —  OMcaignt  (IBTT),  p.  101. 
Ha'*  a  lazy,  good-for-nothin'  fellow.     He 'a  do  better  tliu  a^eoUyaii^ 
■acker.  —Margaret,  p.  M. 

The  consent  commitlee  TJaited  Uie  city  of  Warcater,  and  InapectadtheCkbalt 
Seminary.    The  membeii  of  it  behaved  in  aucb  ao  oodigniSad,  ladicnsi,^ 
ing,  bombaatical  mannei,  that  they  obtained  the  appellation  of  tba  "tmlliiif       , 
conunitlaa."  —  Worcattr  Tratucnpi,  April,  IBW. 
As  once  my  daizled  eye*  I  set 

Where  Julu'a  neck  and  bodice  met,  | 

She  Biked  what  I  was  eeekiog. 

"Thera  — that,"  eaid  I:  "ia  that  Nankeen? 
The  lining  of  your  waiat,  I  mean." 
"No,tirl">aidahe,  "that'i  i'tb'"/" 

Tnbm,  Jlmaaae,mt. 


PeakecL  Thin  and  emaciated,  as  from  sickness.  Hollowsj  says  that 
in  England  tbej  say  of  a  sickly  persoo,  "  He  looks  pale  aadjxcijtnf." 
The  same  expraaaion  is  often  heard  in  the  Northern  States. 


Peaky  or  Poekj.     Sickly- looking;  peakisL 

The  bpecici  of  dsuy  lo  which  th«  Cfpreu4na  i>  liable  ahowB  iUelf  in  deUcbed 
ipoti  in  cloH  prDxiraily  Ed  «acb  other.  TSmber  ■fleeted  in  tbit  wij  ii  denonu- 
BSUd  bj  ralumea  pMicy,  —  DUietoit  on  Cgprtm  Timber. 

TwistletoD  and  hi*  rib,  dined  it  Kent  Home  lut  night.  She  ii  looUagptakji 
bom  m  cold,  but  oHmtwim  wtU.  —  Tuttwr'i  Lift  and  LeUtrt,  L*tttr  front  Sir 
£.  Head,  Vol.  II.  p.  4a>. 

Pealw.     1.  A  dashing,  go-ahead  person  or  tiling;  a  rouser. 

HtM  Aaphyxu'i  raputatka  in  (he  region  wu  perfecUy  eitabiiahed.  Sh*  na 
■poken  of  with  applaua*  H  a  itaver,  a  ptaltr,  a  roanr  at  work.  —  Jtrt.  Slowt, 
OUtimm  Felit,  p.  IIT. 

2.   A  policeman.     See  Peeler. 
Paumt.     The  common  name  for  the  fruit  of  the  Araekit  hypogvea.    It 
is  aiso  called  Groimd-nat  and  Earth-nut,  from  its  growing  under 
ground. 

The  Negroes  of  Florida  call  them  pindert.     In  Texas  and  Lonisi- 
aoa,  they  are  known  as  goobert,  ground-peas,  and  gooberftiu.     See 
Gooiert. 
The  indigenons  Mexican  name  is  CacaAuor/. 
That  man  who  baa  good  jxaoMt, 

And  will  filvt  his  nelghbon  none. 
He  ehsn't  have  any  of  my  peamilt. 
When  hii  ptanult  are  gone. 

CuUtge  Songi,  BanilUm,  p.  Ita. 

Vearl  Taplooa.     A  common  factitious  tapioca  made  from  potatoes. 

thtngiison'i  Med.  Diet. 
Peart.     See  Petrt. 
Pea-Tlme  or  Pe«-Plakln'.     "  She  looks  like  the  last  of  pea-pickin*," 

means  that  she  is  aU  run  down,  faded,  sickly:  we  all  know  how 

onsatiafactoTf  and  poor  the  last  peas  are. 
PeOAO-Nnt.     (Carya  oliBce/ormit.}     A  tree  of  beautiful  form  and 

appearance,  useful  for  building  and  for  making  rails.     Its  nut  is 

long,  cylindrical,  and  oliTe-shaped,  with  a  shell  comparatively  soft. 

The  meat  lies  in  two  obtong  lobes,  is  easily  taken  out  entire,  and 

excels  all  other  nuts  in  delicacy  of  flaror.  —  FUtU,  Geogr.  of  iht 

Miu.  VaUeg. 
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Paooaij.  (Dicotyleg.)  The  native  American  hog,  conunon  ia  SouQi 
America,  but  found  also  in  Central  America,  and  as  far  North  as 
New  Mexico  and  Texas.  In  its  habits,  it  ia  closely  allied  to  Uie 
common  hog;  its  gait  is  the  same,  it  roots  up  the  earth  in  a  similar 
manner,  and  expresses  its  feelings  by  the  same  disagreeable  grunt- 
It  differs  from  it  mainly  in  having  under  the  skin  on  the  middle  of 
the  loins  a  gland  which  secretes  a  fiutd  of  a  very  offensive  smell. 

Paokarwood.     Western  for  Woodpecker. 

PeonlUr  Iiutitatioa.  Negro  slavery,  so  called  as  being  peculiar  to 
the  Southern  States. 

Tha  duigen  vbich  at  pnwnt  threstea  Ui«  ^Mcniior  domntic  tiutifiiliotM  of  Um 
South  mnke  it  ntcaaurv  thai  >)]  utrani^ni  froia  the  Nonb  ibould  be  «T«iiiiMid 
and  Ibeir  butlncM  ucartained,  •^  Soulh  Carolina  Galttlt. 

Drgcnt  appeala  were  tent  la  the  aympathiien  of  Senator  Dougtis  in  Hieaonii 
to  UteDd  ind  do  honor  to  the  champion  of  the^KCuIior  itittilMUm  at  the  meetiag 
in  Quincy,  IllinoU.  —  JV.  Y  Tribrnt,  Oct.  IB,  ISM. 

Faeler.  1.  A  crab  just  before  shedding  and  becoming  noji,  vh«u  his 
shell  is  loose,  so  that  it  can  be  peeled  off  with  the  fingers,  is  called 
t,  peeler.  It  is  the  favorite  bait  for  salt-water  fishing,  in  Maryland 
and  Virginia;  being  attractive  to  all  kinds  of  fish,  from  the  minute 
erocui  up  to  rich  bay  perch,  the  high-flavored  rock,  the  sea  trout, 
and  the  gigantic  dram  fish. 

2.  A  term  sometimes  given  policemen.  So  calledfrom  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  originally  applied  to  tlie  Irish  constabulatory  force,  which  waa 
established  by  Sir  Robert  Peel.  —  Diet,  of  Slang. 

Tbe  vigilant  eye>  of  the  j)F<(cr>.  placed  on  the  tumpike  tor  tha  purpme,  anntid 
■everal  young  men  for  faat  driving.  —  Proadna  Pro: 

To  paol  it.  To  run  at  full  speed.  "  Come,  boys,  peel  it  now,  or 
you  '11  be  late." 

Peert  or  Peart.  Brisk ;  lively.  An  old  word,  still  provincial  in  some 
parts  of  England,  and  probably  a  corrupt  pronunciation  of  pert. 
The  phrase,  '^aapeerl  as  a  lizard,"  is  sometimes  heard.  It  is  uaed 
in  a  good  as  well  as  a  bad  sense,  and  especially  of  one  who  is  recov- 
ering, or  "  looking  up,"  after  a  fit  of  sickness.  In  Virginia,  they 
say  the  wind  blows  qiiitepeerl,  i.  e.  briskly. 

Be  mudetite  in  yche  auemble,  and  nthir  be  rebuked  of  light  felows  lor 
maideiwlyke  ebamefastneH,  (ban  of  vowr  iid  friends  fur  pearte  boldnea-  —  ^ 
PhUip  miug,  Ltlter  m  Lift  aitd  Timet  itf,  lioeton,  ISSB,  p.  11. 
Give  your  play-gull  a  itooie,  and  my  lady  her  foole, 

Bnt  your  poel,  were  he  dead,  set  a  pot  on  hii  head, 
And  he  riaea  a*  peari  aa  a  uparrow. —  BM.  Brit.,  II.  187. 
I  gave  her  the  beat  bend  I  bad  in  me,  and  raiwd  my  bran-new  hat  ai  fuH 
■nd  parlila  aa  a  miDiaur.  —  iioU,  SfMttr  Lj/it. 
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That  tallow  niut  think  we  wen  all  nleed  in  ■  uw-mill,  be  looks  ao  ptetl 
whenarer  he  comei  ia,  —  Hoffnm,  WiiUtr  in  (Ac  WiiL 

Uiry  '■  ntKpitrt,  and  her  child  a,  making  a  monatrDiui  good  beginnin'  in  tb* 
world — UajarJimft  Coiirtrtip,  p.  300. 

Well.  I  RiartB  oS  pretty  coneiderable  ptert  and  brisk,  considering  I  was  weak. 
CaWtcm,  Tkt  Nan  Purehate,  Vol.  I.  p.  ITS. 

Knocking  round  Iha  place,  I  casia  upon  one  of  these  fellers  that  grinds  niasic 
out'n  ■  mahoganj  box.  He  bad  a  Utile  monkay  along,  —  li!a»  petaittl,  least  bit 
of  a  critter  ;ou  aver  seed.  —  Widom  Saglft  Batband. 

Now  iha  's  what  I  call  a  gal,  —  ei  pretty  and  plump  a>  a  quail; 
'  Teeth  u  white  ei  a  houod'a,  and  Ihay  'd  go  through  a  ten-penny  nail ; 
Eyes  that  can  map  like  a  cap.     So  sbe  sskcd  (o  know  "wbsr  I  was  hid'/" 
ShadidI    Oh,  it's  just  like  hsr  sass,  for  she 'i ^ari  ai  a  Katy-did. 

Bnt  Barte,  Lute. 

Foat-^Veat,  Pewit.  {Tringoidei macularius.)  Thespolted  Sandpiper 
or  Sandlark  of  omithologiata,  but  b«tt«r  known  among  the  people 
by  the  name  of  Peet-iotel,  ia  allusion  to  its  note;  or  of  Teeter  and 
Tilt-up  or  Tip-up,  from  its  often  repeated  grotesque  jerking  motioDS. 

P60vy.  A  strongs  lerer  of  irood,  the  heavier  end  bound  with  an  iron 
ring  and  armed  with  a  pike.  About  eighteen  inches  from  tiiat  end 
is  a  second  ring,  to  which  is  attached  a  cant-hook.  Used  by  lumber' 
men  in  "  breaking  jama,"  and  to  lift  and  roll  lumber.  The  name 
comes  from  Pteey,  its  inventor. 

Fee-Wsa.  The  name  given  by  boys  to  a  little  marble.  Algonkin 
(Pewe,  p^awe),  small,  little.  —  Collon'i  Vocab. 

Peg.  "  To  take  one  down  a  peg  "  is  to  k>weT  him  in  the  estimation  of 
another;  or,  to  use  another  slang  expression,  "to  take  the  starch 
out  of  him." 

To  pag  away.  To  be  industrious;  to  keep  at  work  continuously;  to 
make  persistent  efforts. 

Pegged  ont.     Used  up;  to  be  reduced  to  impotence  or  beggary. 

Fekan.  i^Maria  CanadensU.)  The  Algonkiu  name  of  the  Fisher; 
Abenaki,  P^kan6.  —  RtuUt.     Called  also  Wooltpteag  and    Wood- 

PeUcaa  SUt«.    The  State  of  Loubiana. 

Felt.     To  throw.     "He  peifedme  with  snow-balla."    A  blow Qrose. 

Used  only  in  familiar  language,  and  chiefly  by  boys. 

Femblna.  The  fruit  of  the  Viburnun  edule,  which  Michaux  and 
Gray  regard  as  a  variety  of  the  V.  opulut,  or  Cranberry  Tree  of 
Maine  and  Canada.  So  called  by  the  voyagtxira,  who  have  given 
its  name  to  many  rivers  and  lakes  of  the  North.    It  is  the  nipiminam 
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(i.  e.  water-beny)  of  the  Crees.  —  iSir  /.  Rtehardtm,  Arctie  Boat 
Voipige,  Vol.  II.  p.  298-9. 

Pommloaii.  A  far-famed  provender  of  man,  in  the  wilda  of  North 
America,  formed  by  pounding  the  choice  parts  of  Uie  meat  very 
email,  dried  over  a  Blow  fire  or  in  the  frost,  and  put  into  bogs  made 
of  the  skin  of  the  slain  animal,  into  which  a  portion  of  melt«d  fat 
is  then  poured.  The  whole,  being  then  strongly  pressed  and  sewed 
up,  constitutes  the  best  and  most  portable  food  for  the  "  eoya- 
geun,"  and  one  which,  with  proper  care,  will  keep  a  long  time.  Fifty 
pound*  of  meat  and  forty  pounds  of  grease  make  a  bag  of  prnmi— 

can.     SiBtet  pemmican  is  another  kind,  made  cbieSy  of  bones. 

i^unn'f  Oregon,  p.  59.     See  MackeraWt   Voyage,  czxi-ii.     In  th^ 
far-distant  regions  of  the  North-west,  tiie  Indians  make  a  JUBb 
pmuniean,  composed  of  dried  fish  pounded  and  mixed  with  sturgeo^ 
oil.  — ffind,  Canadian  Red  River  Exp.  o/1857,  Vol.  I.  p.  487. 
While  we  were  ducuvBing  oar  iuukI  dinner  of  h&id  drJed-meat  And  ptmmica^^ 

■  buDter  bunt  into  the  room  with  the  gUd  tiding*  that  hg  had  killed  a  laoote. 

Back,  Arctic  Jounvil. 

If  ptmiaicaa  ba  the  order  of  the  dny,  the  lean  meat,  after  being  dried, 
pounded  into  dual,  uid,  being  put  into  a  bag,  ii  enriched  with  neorij  an  iic|»  ~^^ 
weight  of  fat,  ~  Sir  G.  Simptun'i  Jimnug,  Vol.  I.  p.  93. 

A  correspondent  of  the  "  New  York  Post,"  Sept.  29, 1877,  says;    

The  Hudson'!  Bay  Co.  send  bulTala  flenh  in  the  ahape  of  pfininiau  and  dri«j 
meat  (o  nearly  every  tort  in  the  terrilory.  It  fonni  tbe  food  of  thoDiand*  gf 
vaSageurt  in  (heir  employ,  their  ratioas  being  coDfiued  toptmraican  and  lea. 

Pftimy.     A  cent.     See  Copper. 

Psnnyroyol.  1.  This  very  English  name  is  given  in  this  eonntty  to 
a  different  plant,  although  the  cobr  and  taste  of  both  are  nearly 
alike.  The  true  English  pennyroyal  is  a  mint;  the  American  ig 
Htdeoma  pulegioides. 

2.  Used  as  on  adjective  to  designate  very  common  stock,  u  i 
pennyroyal  steer  or  bull.     WeBt«rn. 

Fent-VTay.  A  road,  not  public,  and  generally  kept  closed.  A  few 
such  ways  remain  in  New  England. 

A  ptnt-aay  with  a  tum-stite  and  gate  at  eaeh  end.  —  CaSi'iu,  Uiit.  XonM. 

Peon.  (Span.)  A  day-laborer.  These  laborers  are  very  often  bond- 
men for  debt;  which,  as  Gregg  describes,  is  thus  brought  sbouL 
"  They  labor  for  fixed  wages,  it  is  true ;  but  all  they  can  e*rn  ii 
hardly  sufficient  to  keep  them  in  the  coarsest  clothing,  and  paj  theit 
contingent  expenses.  Men's  wages  range  from  two  to  five  dollant 
month,  and  those  of  women  from  fifty  cents  to  two  dollars,  in  p*;- 
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ment  of  which  the;  rarely  receiTe  Aaj  money,  but  instead  thereof 
articles  of  n^^rel  and  other  neceaaaries  at  the  most  exorbitant 
prices.  The  cooBequence  is  that  the  servant  soon  accumulates  a 
debt  which  he  is  unable  to  pay,  his  wages  being  often  engagtid  a 
year  or  two  in  advance.  Now,  according  to  the  us^es,  if  not  the 
laws  of  the  country,  he  is  bound  to  serve  his  master  until  all  urear- 
agea  are  liquidated;  and  is  only  enabled  to  effect  an  exchange  at 
masters  by  engaging  another  to  pay  his  debt,  to  whom  he  becomes 
in  like  manner  bound." 

"  If  I  wu  gaing  far  Into  Maxico,"  said  tlw  guide,  "  I  would  (Iwaya  hire  > 
Hexkan  fallow  lo  go  with  me,  to  I  cauld  dm*  tueao  and  make  him  do  all  Uu 
biuineu,  so  I  would  be  thought  lo  be  bit  ptoii,"^OlmMltd'i  Texat,  p.  338. 

The  whole  town  was  in  an  uproar,  and  no  one  teemed  to  know  what  it  was 
about.  Ac  leoglh,  it  waa  aacertaloed  [hat  one  of  the  herden  was  tpeon,  and  a 
man  wiihed  to  avizc  and  imprinon  him  till  he  could  he  restored  to  his  original 
atata  of  servitude.  —  Caplam  Whtp^'i  Expiortttvmi  to  tk»  Faerie,  p.  83. 


Foppeildse.     {Nyma  mulliflora.)     A  name  given  in  the  South  and 
West  to  the  Black  or  Sour  Gum,  also  called  Tupelo.     It  has  a  very 
tough  wood,  which  is  difficult  to  split. 
PMbtnger.     (Span,  piragua.)     1.  A  canoe  formed  of  one  large  tree. 

Getting  into  t,pcriaffiic,  I  paddled  off  to  a  part  of  the  Qreeu  Kvw  where  then 
W»  Baud  and  cliv.  —  W.  Irving,  Wot/trt'i  AwM,  p.  361). 

At  night,  the  barges  [of  the  Britiab]  were  heard  rowing  np  aad  down  the 
rivet  on  myBlerioua  errand*;  perriasgen  alio  paid  Ibeo  furtive  visit*  occasion- 
SII7.  — /rrinjr's  ITiuAiiijrtan,  Vol.  II.  p.  372. 

Our  skipper  rowed  to  an  aytter-bank  just  by,  and  hMuled  \utptriauga  with 
Oyiten.  —  Wtitover  Paperi,  p.  13. 

This  word  is  frequently  corrupted  to  ptttyauger. 
On  the  Sih,  the  Freach  crossed  the  Hissouri  in  a  pttlt/aager,  the  Indian*  on 
floats  of  cane,  and  the  liorHs  were  swam  over.  —  Da  Pratt,  Lmiiiana,  Vol.  I. 
p.lO& 

3.  A  small  schooner  without  a  bowsprit,  and  with  a  lee-board, 
formerly  much  used  in  the  waters  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey- 

SteamboBlf,  tightera,  ptriaui/in,  scows,  clam-boats,  and  nondescript  water- 
witches  of  every  sort,  have  arrived  hourly  from  quarantine,  loaded  with  almost 
entire  viUagen  of  men,  women,  and  children  [German  and  Irish  emigrants].  — 
jr.  r.  Commtrdal  Adttrtiar. 

Fuk.  Lively;  brisk;  holding  up  the  head. —  Webster.  This  old 
word,  still  provincial  iu  England,  is  used  in  the  iuterior  of  New 
England,  and  is  commonly  prouounced  peart  (the  ea  as  mpear). 
Pickering.     Sea  PetH. 
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FeiDlokitjr.  Fastidious,  OTer-particular.  Heard  id  bodm  parts  of 
New  Eugland. 

Fvninunoii.  (Virginia-lDdian.  Dio$pyro*  Virginiana.)  Thia  tree  ii 
unknown  in  the  north-eastern  parts  of  our  country ;  but  south  of 
latitude  42°  it  ia  found  throughout  the  United  States.  It  varies 
exceedingly  in  size,  being  sometimes  sixty  feet  in  heigbt,  with  a 
trunk  twenty  inches  in  diameter,  but  more  frequently  does  not 
attain  half  these  dimengionB.  The  fruit  is  about  an  inch  in  diam- 
eter, and  is  powerfully  astringent  when  green ;  but,  when  fully  ripe, 
the  pulp  becomes  soft,  palatable,  and  very  sweet.  The  wood  is 
very  bard,  and  is  used  for  large  screws,  malleta,  shoe-lasts,  wedges, 
&c.  In  clearing  the  forests,  the  peniniinon  is  usually  preserved;  and 
it  is  probable  that  the  quality  of  the  fruit  might  be  improved  by 
cultivation.  —  Encydopadia  Americana. 

•'  The  longest  pole  knocks  down  the  pertimmons,"  is  a  proverbial 
saying,  meaning  that  the  strongest  party  gains  the  day. 

Plums  there  kre  of  lhn«  aorta.  Th«  red  md  white  »n  like  our  hedge  plunu; 
but  (he  other,  which  ihe;  oil  Pulchamini.  grow  is  high  u  ■  Palmeta,  the  fruit 
ta  like  ■  M«dler,  it  i)  Gnl  green,  thea  yellow,  and  red  when  it  is  ripe.  It  it  bt 
not  ripe,  it  will  dnw  •  msn'a  mouth  ■wit,  with  much  lonaenl;  bul,  whan  it  ii 
ripe,  itia  delicious  aa  an  ■pricot.  —  SintfA'j  Virginia  {l«33i.  Book  II. 

Periiattua,  nnd  other  dainty  tniita.  —  DcKriprion  of  Nt»  JUton,  (IW). 
FuUAimon,  FiUhuPtai,  or  Ptriimm.  —  Ciayton,  Flura  Virj/imat  (IT13),  p.  4i, 

Its. 

My  worthy  friends,  to  make  sure  of  happinesa.  you  most  be  honeat,  kind  to 
one  suother,  and  cling  to  the  belief  in  ■  belter  world  lo  come  like  ■  "  poMun  to 
a  jHrstmmoB  tree."  —  Ooa'i  Sti-moiu,  Vol.  II.  p.  298. 

Feralmmoo  Beer.     A  kind  of  domestic  beer  whose  principal  ingre- 
dient is  persimmons. 
PsTtBndap.     Better;  more  cheerful.  —  Sktrwood'i  Georgia. 
Peaklly.     Confoundedly;  very;  extremely.     I  know  not  the  origin  of 

this  New  England  word. 

Skeered,  says  he,  sirvea  him  right;  ha  micht  hsTe  known  how  to  tgel  fw 
other  folks,  and  not  funkify  them  topeikily.—Sam  Slid  in  England. 

I  'm  fKntify  Borry  about  that  mare.  —Ibitl.,  eh.  H. 

The  patt-office  sccounta  were  the  next  bother;  and  the;  puzzled  all  on  u 
pakSy.  —  Major  Dotcmng'M  Lttlen,  p.  139. 

Puky.     1.  Plaguy,  confounded. 

I   found  it  {looking  for  houses]  a  pats  sight  worse  job  than  I  expscled. 
Doaming,  Mag-dag  in  Xta  Virri,  p.  88. 

Orphy  should  have  been  at  home  long  ago,  if  that  jisatjr  whMl  hadn't  eomi 
off  his  wagon.  —  Fantig  ftm, 

A  couple  of  Vaukee  girls  put  a  bullfrog  in  the  hired  man'i  bed,  to  s«  If  Ibr 
<!uuldii't  get  him  lo  talk.    Daniel  threw  (he  frog  out  ol  the  window,  and  Dcret 
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Mid  ■  word.  Soon  ifMr,  he  pnt  ■  tulf  a  boihel  of  cheatnat-biun  In  Ihe  girb' 
bed;  tsd  about  the  ttms  ha  Ihoughl  tbtj  would  milie  the  luat  Bbadov,  Daniel 
went  to  the  door  and  rattled  the  latch  furiouil}'.  Out  went  tbe  rjmdle,  and  in 
went  the  girlii  bol  they  didn't  alict,  though  the  bum  did.  Calling  on  them,  he 
b^ged  them  to  be  quiet,  for  he  otily  wanted  to  know  if  Ihaj-  had  leen  tnj 
thing  of  that  ;ie«l:}  bullfrog.  He'd  agin  five  dollara  Co  Bnd  it.  — A'evfKiper. 
2.  Confoundedly,  excesaiTely. 

Don't  be  to  pukj/  starch.  1  'II  be  dod-fetched  if  I  meant  any  barm.  I  only 
■poke  of  Ihe  eair,  and  vou  went  a  itreak  higher  and  talked  of  the  garter.  —  Sam 
BHct.  Human  Nalurt,'^  19B. 

I  wonder  how  he '<  on 'I  tor  face-cardi ;  ha  I  bat  So  ^eiiy  alow,  we  ahau't  get 
throngfa  to-night.  —  Margant,  p.  30lt. 

The  thing  of  it  U,  people  haagot  tobeeajKatjr  proud  and  polite.  —  Ibid.,p.Ul. 
To  peter.    To  run  up  a  thing  »t  an  auction  sale.    Petering  is  by- 
bidding. 
To  peter  out.     To  exhaust;  to  run  out. 

The  ipecolator  recommended  a  gentleman,  who  held  stock  Id  the  Consolidated 
Virginia,  to  kII  out  at  any  sacrifice,  aa  the  mines  were  ptttnd  out.  — BoiUm 
Poti,  Hay  6, 18T6. 

The  influence  of  the   Hon ,  formerly  a  Democratic  politician  of  Minu 

pTomiDeoca,  seems  to  have  qaiu  ptitrtd  out.  —  JV.  f.  TrUuiu,  Feb.  38,  18TT. 
Peter  Punk.  At  the  petty  auetionii,  a  penion  is  employed  to  bid  on 
articles  put  up  for  sale,  in  order  to  raise  their  price.  Such  a  person  is 
colled  a  Peter  Funk;  probably  from  niich  a  fictitious  name  having 
frequently  been  given  when  article.'^  were  bought  in.  At  the  "  mock- 
auctions,"  as  they  are  called  in  Xew  York,  this  practice  of  having 
by-bidders  is  carried  to  a  great  extent ;  and  strangers,  unacquainted 
with  their  tricks,  are  often  cheated  by  them.  Grose  describes  a 
person  Bimilarlj  employed  in  England,  under  the  name  of  "  pufler." 

The  Piltr  Fimk  of  Mew  York  i>  a  small-eouled  pickpocket;  he  does  not 
exactly  cut  through  your  coat  or  paute,  but  under  specious  pretences  he  induces 
you  to  hand  over  your  purse  to  him,  thus  virtually  making  a  cat's  paw  of  your 

inveigles  you  into  an  offer,  and  then  either  selln  you  one  article  and  dellTers  yon 
another  which  is  inferior,  or  multiplies  the  price  you  baTe  offered  and  the  quan- 
tity you  engaged  to  take.  — r™itiaiir(  Trapi  qf  Ntu  York  City. 

*et  Lamb.    A  cant  term  for  a  Zouave,  which  see. 

A  P(f  Lami  astonishes  the  Secessionists.     The  Bkhmond  papers  tell  of  ■  Fire 
Zouave  who  was  caught  and  taken  to  Fairfax.  —  N.  Y.  Tribunt,  ISGl. 
^etUooat-Trovreers.     Trowsers  very  short,  but  of  great  width,  woru 
by  fishermen.     Massachusetts. 

PeKfcaat-lrouMrs  of  striped  linsey-woolsey,  the  leg  short  and  looee,  were  a 
enatomary  article  of  every-day  dreai  among  the  common  peopV 
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To  pettifog.  Some  newspqwr  writerB  uM  this  verb  trBositiTalj,  in 
the  aenae  of  to  advocate  in  the  nuumer  of  a  pettifogger;  as,  "  He 

ptttifogs  Ilia  client's  cause." 

Thai  wu  (he  work  of  the  tniton  whoH  c*H  "nsExpn**"  thai  iknlkinglj 
pttlifogi.  —  N.  y.  TVtiwM. 

Pawlt  or  PBWse.     See  Phabe-Bird  and  Peet-  Weet. 

Pbeuant.  The  popular  name  iu  some  of  the  States  for  the  "mffled 
grouse." 

Pheeaa.  A  fit  of  fretfulness.  A  colloquial,  vulgar  word  in  the 
United  States.  —  Worcater.  The  adjective  pheety,  fretful,  queru- 
lous, irritable,  sore,  is  ^vincial  in  Eugltuid.  —  Forby.  Alao  writ> 
\»nfteze,  which  see. 

PhUadelrdila  Iiawyar.  "  That  beats  a  Philadelphia  lawyer."  "  He 
kaowa  as  much  as  a  Philadelphia  lawyer."  These  are  oommon 
sayings,  whence  it  is  to  be  inferred  that  the  bar  of  the  Quaker  city 
are  distinguished  for  their  learning  and  shrewdneas. 

PhllUpena.     See  Filtipeen. 

Phlloaophj.  Purpose,  method,  and  means  of  attaining  a  desired  end; 
mode  oE  operatiou;  intent.    ''The  philosophy  of  it  is,"  &c. 

FluBbe-Biid.  (Sayornti/uicui.)  The  Pewit  or  Pewee,  so  called  from 
a  fanciful  resemblance  in  the  name  to  the  sound  made  by  this  bird. 
AuDthsr  of  the  feilhered  vitilun  who  follow  clou  opon  the  atapt  of  wintn  ii 
the  Pewit,  Petwee,  or  Phabe-bird.  —  Irving,  Wol/trft  Boot,  p.  81. 

Pi  and  Pfl.  A  weight  (apoue)  as  of  steelyards.  New  London,  Con- 
necticut. 

Ptoaoho.  (Span.,  augmentation  of  pico,  peak.)  A  prominent  peak  or 
elevation  rising  abruptly  abore  a  mountain  or  chain  of  mountains. 
They  are  common  landmarks  in  New  Mexico  and  Arizona. 

Almost  due  Dortb  of  die  Siem  Verde  liei  Ihe  picacho  of  the  Sicm  del  Baba- 
quibari,  one  of  the  orognphical  phenDmeai  of  :he  counlry,  iU  peculiuity  twing 
tucb  u  ID  mtnct  »peL-UIIy  Ihe  atUDtion  of  the  red  men.  —  BckoU'i  Gtoiogical 
Obi.  Xtxican  Boaiuiarg,  p.  TO. 

The  march  before  lu  muet  he  nude,  end  the  sooner  the  picacho  wu  reached 
the  better.  — Sorf/clt,  Fcnonal  Karralive,  1S52,  Vol.  II.  p.  287. 

Picayune.     The  name  for  the  Spanish  half-real  in  Florida,  Louisiana, 

8ki.     See  Federal  Curreney. 
Pioaynne  or  Ploaynnlah.     Sixpenny;  and  hence  small,  mean. 

is  nothing  picayatt  about  Ihe  membara  of  St.  Oeorge'a  [Crickat]  Ctub ; 
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"Wall,  iiiiMaT,"be*>Id,''it'*yD<irbiiuiMU,aotmiDe;  but  I  know  tomalkhv 
af  that  but.  She  belong*  Utliat  itm  picajianM  old  coon,  Jim  Mtuon,  and  he'U 
nmbfT  till  abe  ilalu  or  biuts  up,  and  th(n  God  help  tha  crowd." —  Jt^aMM 
Canada,  Itc,  Blatkaooi't  Mag. 

Plok.    la  mercaatile  usage  and  among  manufacturers,  a  pick  is  a 
thread.    Th«  reiative  qoalilf  of  cotton  cloth  is  denoted  by  tbo 
number  otpieti  it  has  to  the  inch. 
To  ^ok.    In  the  South,  to  pick  the  banjo  or  goitar  means  to  play 

upon  these  instruments.     Comp.  the  French  pincer. 
Pickaninny.    (Span,  pequeio  niHo,  little  child.)   Generally  applied  to 
a  negro  or  mulatto  infant  in  the  Southern  States.    Negroes  apply 
the  same  term  to  white  children. 

I  jnt  (wutcred  in  aa  h«  «aa  pnttln'  up  lbs  pidcaniTms  palter  gal,  about  Ats 
yean  old.  — AiM,  SyMtttr  Lift. 

Ton  can't  bo  too  warm,  nor  too  guarded  yoor  head, 

To  'Kapa  (h«  moaqulto't  whim  ; 
And  a  nice  pictoniiMy  that  '•  been  well  ted 
Ii  a  eaidtal  meal  for  him.  —  iTtAti^ptaB  HtSo^n. 

Flak«T«l  Wood.  (Poniideria  cordata.)  An  aquatic  plant  bearing  a 
^tike  of  blue  flowers,  common  on  the  roadsides  and  in  ditches  in  the 
Middle  States. 

Plokmy.     "  Cotton  presses  and  piektriet."    Alabama. 

PiokliiBS  «od  SteaUags.  The  perquisites  of  office,  not  always  hon- 
estly  obtained;  alike  common  in  England  and  in  the  United  States. 
There  ia  an  Iriah  H.  P.  here,  — a  ccrt^n  O'Shea,  -who  tclla  me  there  are  a 
▼arietj  of  thing!  [appointnenta]  to  give  in  Ihe  Weet  Indiea,  with  what  he  calla 
pid!i»gt, — meaaing,  I  auppoiw,  MeaUigt,  Why  not  loc^  for  one  of  theae?  — 
C.  Ltver,  Oiu  o/Tkem,  oh.  xv. 

Plokle.  t.  To  apply  brine  ta  sores  made  by  whipping.  See  Paddle. 
2.  To  tear,  or  cut  and  cook,  small  pieces,  as  to  pick  up  salted 
codfish.  New  England.  To  havt  a  rod  inpickle  is  to  have  ready  or 
in  preparation  the  means  of  checking  or  punishing  one  who  has 
done  an  injury. 
Plck-np.  A  pick-iq>  dinner,  called  also  simply  a  pick  up,  is  a  dinner 
made  up  of  such  fragments  of  cold  meats  as  remain  from  former 
meals.     The  word  is  common  in  the  Northern  States. 

The  Queen  regretted  that  the  could  not  invite  me  to  atay  to  dhiner,  eaux'twaa 
washio'  day  in  Che  palace,  and  they  only  had  a  pick-up  dinner.  —  Major  Dotn- 
ing  IK  LtndtM. 

Ton  telt  Hin  Aalor  from  me  that  ahe  needn't  make  no  ftias  about  dinner  at  alt. 
I  willeatapicited-iyrfuiiMr.  1  had  juic  aa  IItcs  aa  not.  I  didn't  ciKne  down  hen 
to  pot  hei  oBt  01  make  any  trouble.  —  £e(a|' AiMaf,  p.  9a& 
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To  plok  vp  »  Room  is  to  put  it  in  order.    New  Eaglond- 

To  pleoe.  To  eat  pieces  of  bread  and  butter,  to  eat  between  meals. 
"  He  hasn't  eaten  much  dinner,  because  he's  been  apwetn'on  't»U 
the  momin'."    Fennsylrania. 

Ple-Plftnt.    Rhubarb.     (Rkeum  rAopon/icum.) 

Piait.     Brisk,  Urely.     See  Peert. 

Plg-Ptah.     See  Sea-Robin. 

Flg-Nnt.  {Can/a  porcina.')  A  small  species  of  hickory  nut.  The  nuta 
bitter  and  unpahitable. 

Fig-Plum.     See  Hog-Plum. 

Pif-'Weed.     A  rank  weed  often  found  about  {ug^^ties. 

Pii^B  Whistle.  >'  I  '11  do  so  in  less  than  a  pig'$  tdiiitU,"  that  is,  in 
less  than  no  time.  Pig't  whiiptr  occurs  in  "Pickwick"  in  the 
same  sense. 

Plgwiok.  A  small  species  of  duck,  very  numerous  in  the  caves  and 
rivers  of  the  eastern  shore  of  Maryland.  It  hae  remarkably  red 
eyes,  feeds  on  fish,  keeps  near  the  shore,  and  is  a  great  direr. 

Flg-7oke.  Among  seamen,  the  name  for  a  quadrant,  from  ita  resem* 
blance  to  a  pig-yoke. 

Plgaoa-Berry.     See  Parlridge-Berry. 

Figeon-Rooat.  1.  The  social  and  gregarious  habits  of  pigeons  incline 
them  to  roost  together,  and  their  places  of  resort  are  called  "pigeoti' 
rooiis."  la  these  places,  thej  settle  on  all  the  trees  for  a  considera- 
ble distance  round,  in  such  numbers  as  to  break  off  the  branches.  — 
Flint'i  MUiiitippi  Valley, 

W«  've  more  to  do  than  fright  ■  Plgtom-Roial, 
Or  itart  ■  timorous  Flock  of  Running  Deer. 

Major  S.  Sagtn,  Pontcadt  ILoJid.,  IT66),  p.  60. 
The  pigton-rvoit  is  Deotur  CouDly.  ladiank.  extends  over  >  disunee  of 
twenty-eight  tnileii  it  ia  about  fourteeD  miles  vide.  The  birda  har«  not  nHled 
at  this  roost  for  thirty  yesrt  until  thii  spring.  Over  this  vast  extent  of  oooniry 
erery  iteo  has  from  ten  to  fifteen  nesl?,  and  every  nest  M  least  one  bird.  He 
young  are  now  hardly  able  to  By,  and  the  shooting  is  mere  slaughter.  Tin  oM 
birds  leave  early  in  the  moming  in  search  of  food,  and  return  in  the  evening.  — 
(  Viukinnlim)  Stnlit,    May  IB,  lBo8. 

3.  A  multitude.  "  A  whole  pi,9«o>i-rooM  of  undreamed-of  fanciei." 
Mrs.  H.  B  Stowe  in  The  Independent. 

Plgoon  Woodpecker.     See  Clape. 

Piko.  The  name  given  in  California  to  the  migratory  Soutben  poor 
whites,  said  to  hare  originated  from  the  supposition  that  Uu  firat 
of  the  class  came  from  Pike  County,  Missouri.     Next  the  naoM  «u 
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Applied  to  all  emigrants  from  Missouri,  and  finally  to  all  poor  peopla 
from  the  Southern  States. 

The  true  "  Pike,  however,"  writes  Mr.  Nordhoft,  "  in  the  Cali- 
fornia sense  of  the  word,  is  the  wandering,  gypsy-like,  Southern 
poor  white.  Thia  person  often  lives  with  bis  family  in  a  wagon; 
he  rarely  follovs  any  steady  industry ;  he  is  frequently  a  squatter  on 
other  people's  lands;  '  he  owns  a  rifle,  a  lot  of  children  and  dogs,  a 
wife,  and,  if  he  can  read,  a  law-book,'  said  a  lawyer,  describing  this 
character  to  me;  he  moves  from  place  to  place,  as  the  humor  seizes 
him,  and  is  generally  an  injury  to  his  neighbors.  He  will  not  work 
regularly;  but  he  has  a  great  tenacity  of  life,  and  is  always  ready 
for  a  law-suit.  .  ■  .  When  it  was  proposed  to  build  a  achool-houae 
in  a  village  where  there  was  none,  the  Pikes  objected,  on  the  ground 
that  the  ringing  of  the  school-house  bell  would  scare  the  deer  away. 
'  Aa  soon  as  he  hears  a  piano,'  said  an  old  re<ttdeiit,  '  the  Pike  sells 
out  and  moves  away.  .  .  .  Well,  the  Pike  is  the  Chinaman's  enemy. 
He  does  little  work  himself,  and  naturally  hates  the  patient  indus- 
try of  the  Chinese.  Of  course,  if  you  ask  him,  he  tells  you  that  he 
is  '  mined  by  Chinese  cheap  labor.'  "  —  California,  p.  137- 

PU«.     1.  (Dutch,  pyl.)    An  arrow.     Thia  word  is  still  retained  by  the 
boys  of  New  York. 

2.   A  term  first  used  at  the  gaming-table,  and  next  fay  our  Cali- 
fornia adventurers,  signifying  a  quantity  of  money.     Hence,  "to 
moke  one's  pUe  "  is  to  make  one's  fortune.     The  term  seems  to  be 
the  revival  of  an  old  one  used  by  Dr.  Franklin  in  his  "  Poor  Rich- 
ard's Almanac  "  for  April,  1741,  where  he  says;  — 
Raih  manals.  ere  you  tike  ■  wife, 
Contrin  j-our  pile  to  Lut  for  life. 
Alantbat  Bug  wm  planted  in  lh«  irDrld  as  ■  pedler  of  peannti.  ttaen  gnutnally 
grew  into  ■  (rrocerj  min,  (hm  budded  iii(o  ■  broker,  and  next  into  the  full  bloe- 
■om  of  a  banker;  and  non,  by  the  cloBesl  erDnomy,  he  bu  Binuud  a  million, 
and  can  paint  to  bi>  pile  witii  proud  utisfacttun.  aad  say,  ''Alone  I  did  it!  "  — 
Cairo,  C%  Tima 

Since  writing  to  yoa  tut,  I  liave  returned  from  Fraser  River  to  San  Punciico, 
having  been  gone  abont  four  montlis.     During  ttiit  ti<iie,  with  m.v  own  bands  I 
dug  (25  worth  of  gold  duat,  and  my  expenMS  were  about  S300i  however,  I  have 
dung  to  the  "pilt,"  and  intend  to  keep  it  ■>  ■  tnemorial  of  mv  trip.  —  LtUer  m 
7f.  r.  Tribune,  Oct.  25,  1868. 
See  Make  one's  Pile. 
PHI.     1.  A  conceited  man;  a  bore.     Cant    At  Yale  College,  it  means 
a  silly,  disagreeable  fellow. 
2.  A  buUet  or  cannon-ball.     Cant. 


nU'BoUIa.     A  bottle  for  holding  pilla.     Id  cant,  a  firo-ann. 

We  ilmost  vowed  that  ths  chimpagq*  made  u  much  noiM  u  tha  TCpottt  a( 
PnclB  Swn'i  '•piU-botOu." 
Ptlloiv-Sllp.     A  piUow-caM.     New  England. 

Pimping.     Little,  petty;  as,  "  Api'rnpin^thing."  —  Skinner.     Used  in 
the  interior  of  New  England. 

"Wul  little?  "  Mk«d  Murgant.    "Tei,  and  pimpim,'  enongh.    And  I  M 
JOBT  marm  with  ma  and  comfrey-root,  or  js  never 'd  eooMto  thia." — ilargartt, 
p.lfl. 
nmpto,  t.  «.  PiD-PiUow.    The  naoae  given  in  Barbado«a  to  the 

Prickly  Pear. 
Flnoh.     To  be  in  a  pinch  is  to  be  in  a  tight  place;  to  be  hard  up  for 

money.     Weetem. 
Pliid«n.     Peanuts.     South  Carolina. 
plndllng.     Unthrifty;  becoming  gradually  weaker. 
Ptne-Bairena.     A  term  applied  to  level,  sandy  tracts,  coTered  with 
pine-trees  in  the  Southern  States.  —  Woreenier. 

The  road  which  I  had  to  travel  laj  through  a  dr«arf  and  extensive  forest  of 
pine-treei,  or,  an  ll  is  termed  bj'  the  Camliniaas,  a  pine-iarTt*,  wbere  ■  habita- 
tion ii  seldom  »e*n,  escept  at  inlerrala  of  len  or  twelve  miles.  —  Lamitrft 
TranU.  Vol.  n.  p.  228. 
Pine-Knot.  A  knot  of  tbe  pitch-pine  tree  (Pinu*  rigida),  wbicb, 
when  burned,  gives  a  bright  light.  These  knots  were  much  lued 
by  the  early  settlers  of  New  England,  and  are  still  used  by  the 
Negroes  and  poorer  claases  in  the  South. 

'Twa«  on  the  inner  bark  stripped  from  the  pine, 

Our  Fattier  pencilled  this  epislte  rare ; 
Two  blaxinjf  ^ifw-itna'f  did  his  torebes  shine, 
Two  braided  pallaU  farmed  his  desk  and  chair. 

Dur/lt,  Whatdittr,  Canto  IL  III 
The  pilot  stopped  Ihe  engines.    Flash  t  from  the  depths  appeared  two  gnat 
pine-lnot  torches,  which,  with  Ihe  plns-Drs  on  shore,  made  the  whole  as  li^t  u 
day.  —  E.  E.  Bali,  Ada.  o/a  PUImois,  p.  111. 

Flna-ITat.    Tbe  edible  nut  contained  in  the  cones  of  pine.    See  Pinion.       I 
Pine-Top.     A  name  given  in  Maryland  to  common  whiskey.  J 

Plne-Traa  Monef.    Money  coined  in  Massachusetts  in  the  seveuteenlb 
century,  and  so  called  from  its  bearing  a  figure  resembling  s  pine- 
tree.  —  Websler, 
Pine-Tree  State.    The  State  of  Maine. 

Pinery.  In  the  Western  States,  a  place  where  pine-trees  grtin,  or  i 
forest  of  pines.  A  Wisconsin  paper,  in  speaking  of  etnigrttion, 
■ays: — 


W(  h>Te  Doti<«il  iquilt  at  hard;  lucken  from  Hiinrds,  with  thdt  b^gig* 
tlung  upDU  their  back),  miking  their  way  due  north  for  the^iHunu. 

One  cannot  well  imagine  what  that  forest  of  timben  cost  from  tba  time  Ihev 
were  felled  in  the  pi»trif  htyoni  Wuboe  Lake.  —  Mark  Twam,  Jtougtrng  tt. 

The  earlj  th*w  hu  itopped  logging  botineii  thniagfaaut  the  WiKoiuiii  pimer- 
itt,  and  DD  mora  work  will  be  done  thli  winter.  —  /'AtJoAJpUn  Ltdgtr. 

Ever  lince  the  flnt  lettiemetit  of  the  West,  man;  have  followed  the  bnaiceM 
d  nnlningTaA*  ttma  the  jnneriei  down  the  Miuiuippi.  —  Shttdui  oftkt  Wat. 

Plney  Wood*.    The  name  g^iveu  at  the  South  to  a  large  track  covered 

with  pinet,  eepecisUj  in  the  low  country. 
Pinion.  (Span.  puTon.)  A  speciea  of  pine-tree  (Piniw  edulU), 
growing  on  the  head-waters  of  the  Arkansas;  common  to  that 
region  as  well  as  to  New  Mexico,  the  Rocky  Mountains,  &e.  Wild 
turkeys  frequent  groves  of  these  trees  for  the  sake  of  their  nuts, 
which  are  sweet  and  palatable.  Bears  and  other  animals  also  feed 
on  them.    The  Indians,  too,  make  much  of  them.     See  Pine-Nui. 

Two  ipeciee  afpitw  grow  on  the  mounUina  [of  New  Hexico],  one,  the  ■O'callsd 
jhSok,  contain!  the  cone'g  aeed  o(  ■mall  null,  that  are  Touted  aod  eatao.  —  ICit- 
libHuu,  JfcmwV  on  Norlhtm  Utaco,  IftlT,  p.  36. 

Upon  each  xide  of  the  Zuiii  Rivar  an  extensive  toresCi  of  imall  eedan  and 
pitUmi.  ~~  Captain  Whtp^t't  Ex^oraiion*  to  tht  Pacific,  p.  73. 
Plnk-Root.     (Spigelia  MarUandica.)      A  well-known  vermifuge,  the 
plant  being  remarkable  for  its  beautiful  flowers.     It  b  also  known 
as  tiis  Carolina  Pink. 
Plnk-Btam.    (French,  jnnqut.')     A  vessel  with  a  narrow  stem;  hence 
all  vessels  so  formed  are  called  pint-siertud.  —  Ckambert.     This 
species  of  craft  is  very  common  in  the  waters  of  New  England.    See 
CAebacco  Boat. 
Pinky.    (Dutch,  pint.)    1.  The  little  finger.    A  very  common  term  in 
New  York,  especially  among  small  children,  who,  when  making  a 
bai^in  with  each  other,  are  accustomed  to  confirm  it  by  interlock- 
ing the  little  finger  of  each  other's  right  hands,  and  repeating  the 
following  doj^erel:  — 

PMcy,  pMy,  bow-bell. 
Whoever  telli  ■  lie 
Will  sink  down  to  the  Ud  place. 
And  never  rite  np  again. 
2.  A  New  England  vessel  with  bow  and  stem  equally  sharp;  a 
{nnk-etern.     A  stoiy  is  told  of  a  stranger  accosting  a  fisherman  on 
a  wharf,  and  pointing  to  a  pinky,  said.  "  Does  it  make  any  differ- 
ence which  way  that  boat  sails?"    The  man  replied,  "It  don't 
make  any  difference  to  me." 


Ploole.  (Span.)  Parched  oom,  ground  and  mixed  with  sugar  And 
spices.  This,  mixed  with  water,  is  a  palatable  food,  aad  is  much 
used  in  Teios  and  by  parties  crossing  the  plains. 

"Gira  m«  ■  pock-mule,"  wyi  Rmt  Brown,  "■  shot-gun,  uid  auek  of  ptKolt, 
nilh  lach  *  clinutta  [u  that  of  the  deuit  o(  Colorado],  and  taka  your  brick 
deaerta  on  Fifth  Avenua  and  be  hAppj  with  th«ni.  —  Adrtnlurti  >■  dkt  Apackt 
Country,  p.  49. 

Plnxter.  (Dut«h,  pinkiler.')  Whitsunday.  On  Pttaler  Uonday,  th« 
Dutch  Negroes  of  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  elsewhere,  couaider 
themselves  especially  privileged  to  get  as  drunk  as  they  can. 

Pinitltr  ficidi  and  jiinblir  Trolici  an  no  novelties  to  ui,  air.  ai  they  occor  at 
BTeiy  aeasoDj  and  I  aia  juiit  r>]d  enough  not  to  have  miued  one  of  them  all  (or 
the  last  toelre  j-ean.  —  Cooper,  Saliautot,  Vol.  I.  p.  90- 

Pluzter  BlmnaoUea,  1. 1.  Whitsuntide  flowers.  (Dutch.)  A  famil- 
iar name  in  the  State  of  New  York  for  the  Swamp  Honeysuckle  and 
other  eaily  flowers. 

To  pipe.     To  follow;  to  waylay. 


Kislhabusii 

easo 

nd  gamblers, 

to  pip*  or  follow  them,  and  be  ready 

tnoment  to  nab 

them 

n  the  act  of  c 

rime. -jr.  Y.Trilmnt. 

Pipe  of  Peaoe.  Among  the  North  American  Indians,  "  to  smoke  the 
pipe  of  peace  "  is  to  cease  fighting;  to  make  peace;  or,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  aborigines,  "  to  bury  the  hat<:het."  See  Smote  fie 
Pipe  of  Peace. 

To  plant  Ihe  tree  of  peace  is  another  poetical  expression  of  ths 
Indians,  conveying  the  same  idea. 


Pipe-I>«TlnB.  This  term  in  political  parlance,  means  any  arrangement 
by  which  a  party  makes  sure  of  a  certain  addition  to  its  legitimate 
strength  in  the  hour  of  trial,  —  that  is,  the  election.  In  other  wordn, 
to  lay  pipe  means  to  bring  up  voters  not  legally  qualified. 

It  were  too  long  a  story  to  t<?ll  the  origin  of  the  term  at  length. 
In  brief,  it  arose  from  an  acciisation  brought  against  the  Wbif 
party  of  this  city  (New  York)  some  years  ago,  of  a  gigantic  scheme 
to  bring  on  voters  from  Philadelphia.  The  accusation  was  made  bj 
a  notorious  Democrat,  of  not  very  pure  political  character,  who  pn>- 
fessed  to  hare  derived  his  information  from  the  agent  employed  bj 
tiie  Whigs  for  the  service.  This  agent  had  actually  been  empioTBl 
by  oertaio  leadera  of  the  Whig  party,  but  on  a  service  deemed  legiti- 
mate  and  proper  in  the  art  of  electioneering.     He,  howevsr,  tamid 
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tnutor,  and,  m  wm  alleged  by  the  Wbigs,  concocted  a  plot  with  the 
notorioua  Democrat  to  throw  odium  upon  the  Whigs.  A  mas8  of 
oorrespondenoe  was  brought  forward  in  proof,  consisting  mainly  of 
letters  written  by  the  agent  to  various  parties  in  New  York,  appar- 
antly  deacribing  the  progress  and  success  of  hw  operations.  lu  these 
letters,  as  if  for  the  purpose  of  concealment,  the  form  of  a  mere 
boaineas  correspondence  was  adopted,  ^  the  number  of  men  hired 
to  visit  New  York  and  vote  being  spoken  of  as  BO  many  yards  of 
pipe,  —  the  work  of  laying  down  pipe  for  the  Croton  water  J>eing  at 
that  time  in  full  activity. 

The  Whig  leaders  were  indicted  on  the  strength  of  these  pseudo 
revelations,  and  the  letters  were  read  in  court;  but  the  jury  believed 
neither  in  them  nor  in  the  writer  of  them,  and  the  accused  were 
acquitted.  " 

The  term  "pipe-laying,"  however,  was  at  once  adopted  as  S 
synonyms  for  negotiations  to  procure  fraudulent  votes.  —  [J.  inmnn.] 

He  malt  of  tbe  P«naaylTBnift  eleclioD  would  not  be  in  the  leaat  doubtful,  if  w< 
could  be  uaured  of  fair  ptay  and  no  /lipe-lai/iiig.  —  !f.  Y.  Tribiate,  Oct.  30,  1&18- 

Then  ii  ■  magQificent  ubEme  ofpipt^ying  and  log-rolling  going  on  in  Peun- 
•ylvania.  —  A^.  Y.  Herald,  Sept.,  1866. 

FipMlaMwa.  (Chimaphila  umbtllala.)  A  popular  domestic  remedy, 
much  used  by  the  Indiana,  and  now  of  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopceia, 
Also  called  Prince's  Pride  and  Wintergreen. 

Plrogaa.     See  Periauger. 

Flatareaii.  1.  The  Spanish  peitta  SecUlana,  or  one-fifth  of  a  dollar. 
A  silver  coin,  formerly  common  in  the  United  States,  of  the  value 
of  twenty  cents.     They  have  now  gone  entirely  out  of  use. 

2.  While  coming  into  disuse,  they,  worn  out  and  defaced,  depre- 
ciated rapidly,  and  thence  became  a  symbol  of  small-minded,  penu- 
rious men;  hence,  mean,  little.     See  Picayune. 

Brefden  or  ibe  beat  imparted  ttock  will  not  and  ought  not  to  tell  at  the  pricea 
offered  by  ourjuXareen  farmen.  —  JV.  Y.  Obttirtr,  June  10,  lSfi3. 

Pit.  (Dutch,  pit,  a  kernel.)  The  stone  of  a  fruit,  as  of  a  cherry  or 
peach.    Mostly  confined  to  New  York  State. 

You  put  an  apple-seed  or  a  petch-pii  into  the  ground,  and  it  epringa  up  Into 
the  fonn  of  a  miniature  tna,  —Pnjtmor  Biuh  on  tht  Benrrtctum. 
Pita.  (Pron.  peeta.')  The  name  given  to  the  fine  fibres  produced  by  iJie 
agaves  and  kindred  plants,  used  for  sewing  and  other  delicate  pur- 
poses. The  name  is  also  applied  to  the  plants  which  furnish  the 
fibre.  The  coarse  fibres  (like  Sisal  hemp)  from  the  same  family  of 
pluits  is  called  cabuga. 
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FltAhajB.  (Cereu*  giganteut.')  A  gigantic  oactiu  Eouod  in  New 
Mexioo,  and  which  appears  in  the  greatest  perfMtton  in  the  Bt«rile 
d«Hert«  bordering  on  the  river  Gila,  where  it  reaches  the  height  of 
fifty  and  sixty  feet.  It  bears  a  delicious  fruit,  reeembling  the  fig  in 
taate,  whence  it  is  sometimea  called  the  Indian  Fig,  which  tee. 

Pltoh  and  Toaa.    A  game  of  pitching  cents. 

As  soon  u  (he  aflny  wm  aver,  \tie  betligarenU  mnt  quietly  back  U>  oId-*ledg>. 
MVBii-up,  pilch-OHd-tam,  chuck-a-luck,  and  tbe  turkey  match.  —  Oilmor*,  Mg 
Soutiepi  Fntndt,  p.  69. 

To  pitch  tn.    To  attack  \  to  abuse. 

UUh  and  the  "  Latter  Da  J  3ainU  "  an  Uka  JoHph,  the  TOnugMt  M»  of  IiTuI : 
all  the  elder  brolbere  are  pitcA  i^s  *"*"  '^'■'>  •  <uid  the  general  gavammeDt  Ufa, 
"Go  ahead,  hit  him  again,"  and  poor  Utah,  like  Joieph,  takea  it  qaietly. — 

Pitohlng  Track.  A  term  applied  in  the  Far  North-west  to  an  Indian 
trail  from  one  part  of  tbe  country  to  another. 

ThiB  ridge  niseinbled  the  Big  Ridge  of  the  Aesitiniboine,  .  .  .  oar  Indian  guide 
told  ne  it  extended  for  many  days' juumey.  It  fonni  the  pifdliBy  (rot*  at  (he 
toot  of  the  Riding  Mountain.  .  .  .  West  of  Manilobali,  the  pUcking  (net 
follow*  the  ridge  atwvedeicribed.  ,  .  .  This^n'IrAin^  froot  ii  connected  with  the 
RidgepilcAing  track.  —  Hinirt  Canadian  and  Bid  RUtr  Exp.  of  1658,  Vol.  I. 
p.  61. 

Fitpan.    In  the  West  Indies  and  Central  America,  a  very  loi^,  narrow, 
flat^bottomed,  trough-like  canoe,  with  thin  and  flat  projecting  edg«s. 
Fl^.     To  Mini;  apiiy  of  a.  person  is  to  take  pity  on  him.     It  i*  a  pitf 
of  one  means  lie  is  to  be  pitied. 

"  'T'npity  ofltim,  too,"  he  cried; 

"  Bold  can  he  speak,  and  (airly  ride, 

I  warrant  him  a  warrior  tried."  -~  Scoll,  ifarmioii,  Caolo  TL 

To  plaos.     To  place  a  person  b  to  remember  the  place  where  1m 

belongs  or  was  bom. 
Ptaoer.  (Span.)  A  locality  where  gold  is  found  to  exist  in  tba 
"  dust "  or  scaly  form.  The  Hiapano- Americans  apply  the  term  Id 
depoaita  of  sand  formed  by  the  action  of  water,  the  carrentB  of 
rivers,  &c.,  or  what  geologists  would  call  diluvium  or  drift,  Onr 
people  use  the  word  to  signify  a  rich  mine  of  minerals  or  of  snj 
thing  else  that  is  valuable. 

The  Homer  of  Chapman  \i  m  precJoue  a  gift  (bat  we  are  ready  to  tbt|ir(  Mr. 
Bmitb'a  [the  publiaher'e]  >hortcnniings,  in  considermtioD  of  it.  It  i>  a  rait /•'VK 
full  of  nnggete  for  the  pbiioh>giet  and  lover  of  poetry.  —  Altanlk  JtatUUf.Jtpi, 
IBM. 

Tbe  WathJng(on  Market  ques(ian,  involving  a  conteit  between  the  Slali  lod 
the  city,  fumiihei  a  perfect  jifacer  in  the  shape  of  feea  for  aome  of  our  badiif 
]UWJtT».^tf.  T.  Birald,  May  18,  1898. 
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To  plaoar.     To  live  together  is  husband  and  wife  without  maniage. 

Louuiana  (New  Orleans).  —  OinaUd. 
PlacM-Dlgsliigs.    Localities  where  gold  is  found  scattered  all  throogh 

the  surface  dirt. 
PUoer-MinioE.     See  Gtdeh-Mining. 
Plaguy  Sisht.    This  is  a  very  cammon  expression  in  the  ooUoqnial 

language  of  New  England,  and  means,  a  great  deal. 
"Sqnlra,"  Hid  Slick,  "I'd  a p^yuy  n^JU  tooner  m*  Aacot than  an; thing  gIn 

in  TuglKoA."  —  Sam  BHck  in  England,  ch.  IB. 

Pbuw-nee.  Another  name  for  the  Sycamore  or  Button-wood  tree. 
See  Bullon-Wood. 

PlkolnB-Maohiiie.  A  machine  operated  by  steam  or  water-power  for 
smoothing  boards. 

Plank.  A  platform  in  a  political  sense  is  a  constitution;  and  as  plat- 
forms are  literally  composed  of  planks,  so,  in  .the  same  figurative 
sense,  planks  are  the  several  political  principles  whibh  appertain  to 
a  party.     See  Plalform,  No.  2. 


To  plank.  To  lay,  to  put;  generally  applied  to  money:  as,  ' 
plankeddoan  (or planked  up)  the  cash." 

t'vt  bid  to  plank  dovnhtniiome,  and  do  Ihe  Ibing  genttel;  but  Hr.  I 
lord  found  he  had  no  tool  to  deal  with,  neither.  —  Sam  Slick  in  England. 

Why,  u>-i  he,  shell  out,  and  plant  doiat  a  pile  of  doiiara.  —  Ibid. 

Dtaiag  At  last  war,  beplanktd  iip  mora  gold  and  lilveiio  lend  the  garem 
than  Benton  ever  counted.  —  CrockM,  Tonr,  p.  BB. 


Flanked  Shad.    A  shad  nailed  to  a  plank  and  roasted. 

Did  yon  ever  eat  npliinitd  ihadt  Then  you  have  nomelhing  ytt  lo  live  for, 
—  your  dith  of  enjoyment  is  not  yet  full,  until  yon  have  n  ihad  caught  fresh 
from  the  water,  cleaned,  and  cmcifled  lo  an  oak  planli,  which  ie  held  to  the  Are, 
•nd  eeaeoaed  properly  with  ult,  pepper,  and  butler,  and  aerved  up  hot.  It  ii, 
of  all  S>h  dighe*,  the  daintieiit,  rkbest,  and  moat  satiifactory  in  an  appetitical 
point  of  view.  —  Baltimort  Sua,  April  30,  IBbi. 

Plank  Road.  A  road  made  with  a  flooring  of  planks  laid  acroaa  the 
track,  a  substitute  for  turnpikes,  where  timber  is  cheap. 

Plantain.  (Span,  plalano.)  The  fruit  of  the  Muia  paraduiara,  im- 
ported from  the  West  Indies. 

Plantation.  An  estate  appropriated  to  the  production  of  staple  crops, 
as  the  sngar-cane,  cotton,  rice,  tobacco,  ooCee,  Stc.,  by  slave  labor. 
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Planter.     1.  A  proprietor  of  land  in  the  Southern  Stat«B  who  culti- 

Tates  staple  crops  b;  slave  labor. 

2.  In  NewfaundUud,  a  person  engaged  in  the  fiabery. 

3.  A  term  applied  to  a  piece  of  timber  or  the  naked  trunk  of  a 
tree,  one  end  of  which  b  firmly  planted  in  the  bed  of  a  river,  while 
the  other  rises  near  the  surface  of  the  water.  This  ia  the  most  dan- 
gerous amODg  the  "snag  and  sawyer"  family  to  which  vessels 
navigating  the  Western  rivers  are  exposed.     See  Snaij  and  Saioifer. 

4.  A  first  settler;  as,  "  the  plaalert  of  Guilford  and  New  Haven." 
Connecticut. 

6,  A  first  settler  of  Massachusetts  Colony,  as  oontradiatinguished 
from  the  "  Klgrim  Fathers  "  of  Plymouth  Colony. 
To  plat.     To  divide  into  plata ;  to  make  a  plat. 

Wben  every  man  ihill  be  nt  liberty  to  mike  &  qiurter-aecIlDn  of  the  public 
lands  hie  own,  upon  paying  merely  llie  coat  ot  aurveyiog.  plattinj/,  aod  mikiDg 
out  the  neceaaary  papers.  —  iV.  F.  Tribunt, 

Platform.  1.  In  some  parts  of  the  New  England  States,  an  ecclesias- 
tical constitution,  or  a  plan  for  the  government  of  churche.'i ;  as,  the 
Cambridge  or  Saybrook  plal/orm.  —  Wehnler.  The  same  use  of  this 
word  is  made  by  old  English  divines,  and  will  be  found  in  Tomson's 
revision  of  the  Geneva  Bible,  printed  in  1.^76.  as  well  as  in  later  edi- 
tions of  the  same,  where  in  tlie  liL-nd-note  to  1  Corinthian!i,  chap,  ii., 
we  read,  "  He  sett«tll  down  &  plal/orm  of  his  preaching." 

and  lawa  wherein  Ibo  cburth  it  louniled,  lonfunaable  to  Ihe  platjimn  of  Genain. 
Hixker. 

A  Plal/'-rm  of  Churcli  Ditcipline,  gntbered  out  of  tbe  word  of  God,  and  tgmi 
upon  by  Ihe  eldera  and  mviieni^'rs  nf  the  churches  MMmbled  at  Ihe  synod  ii 
Cambridge  in  Mew  England.  —  TUU  of  Book  printtd  in  London,  IfiS3. 

2.  Uf  late  years,  the  word  has  got  into  very  common  use  throngfa- 
□ut  the  country,  to  denote  the  collection  of  principles  avowt^  byi 
political  x>artj. 

The  people  should  distrust  a  bad  man,  even  if  put  upon  Ihe  bent  plat/orm  thai 
ever  was  conatructed,  and  every  plank  ot  which  could  be  stood  upon  by  en7 
American  citiien.  In  like  manner,  Ibey  will  trust  and  conflde  in  a  man  vbom 
tbey  believe  lo  be  pure  and  honest  and  palriotte  and  capable,  wilhont  irgardu 
the  plat/urin  he  Hiands  upon,  and  wilhout  carjng,  in  truth,  vheiher  he  Btaodi 
upon  one  at  all.  ~  Lynehharg  I'iripnian,  Aug.,  1SS8. 
FUya.  (Span.)  A  beach;  a  strand;  a  shore.  In  the  plains  sad 
deserts  of  the  interior,  a  broad,  level  spot,  where  water  accumnlatef 
aft«r  rains,  and  which  afterwards  becomes  dry  by  evaporation. 
These  playas  are  prominent  features  in  the  toporgaphy  of  Teiu, 
Mew  Mexico,  and  Arizona.     They  are  also  called  "salt  Ukw," 
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frum  the  oitroDg  efflorescencB  with  which  they  are  often  covered 
when  dry  ;  and  which,  at  a  distance,  leads  the  traveller  to  believe 
thej  are  basins  of  water. 

We  Tud  ft  perfectly  smooth  road  to  (he  ptaya,  which  at  pTcsmt  is  a  hard, 
■mooUi.  and  ■pparentl}'  level  *r«a  o[  about  fifteen  miles  in  lengtU,  by  nearly  ten 
in  width,  vitllODl  a  panicle  of  vegetation.  Tbeae  pfnjriu,  ia  my  apiiii"n,  have 
no  outlet,  and  are  to  nearly  level  that  the  nio  and  drain  watera  are  spread  over  a 
lai^  snrfaee;  aad  there  being  bat  tittle  absorption,  and  very  rapid  evaporiia- 
tion,  it  is  left  imoolh  and  baked,  —  Lirutemuil  Parhe'i  Biparl  of  Suivrg  for 
Paafic  R.  B.,  Offiaai  Riporl;  Vol.  II. 

Emerging  from  the  pa<i  inle  the  plain,  our  eyesweie  greeted  with  the  sight  of 
•  long,  while  streak,  which  we  would  have  taken  for  a  lake,  had  it  not  been  calli^d 
the  PlagnL  Tbuptnya  leemed  to  have  an  extent  of  twenty-five  or  thirlj'  miles. 
The  surface  was  an  iodurated  clay,  so  hard  lliat  the  wheels  of  our  wagons  scarce 
Dude  in  impression.  After  rain,  this  baaia  receives  a  large  amount  of  water, 
which  seems  to  evaporate  before  tegetalion  gels  a  foothold.  —  BartleU'i  Ptrnmnl 
jVamUtn,  Vol,  I.  p.  2U, 

PlBT-Aotor.  A  pleotiastic  expression  for  the  English  term  placer  or 
aelor.  It  is  objectionable,  because  the  term  acior  is  itself  a  techni- 
cal word  which  aiptesses  the  full  meaning  conveyed  by  the  corn- 
That  which  was  Shakepeare's  ppeciilty,  we  mean  hi*  wonderful  dramatic 
faculty,  was  not  discovered  by  himself  till  it  became  useful  lo  him  in  his  busi- 
ness. Far  Shaktpeart's  avocation  was  that  of  a^jMKlor,  and  subsequently,  as 
a  successful  one,  a  play-bouae  owuer.~-(S.ii(.)  Sutl,Sov.  la,  1S5B. 

PUiy-Aetorin'.     The  profession  of  performing  at  theatres. 
Played  out.     Exhausted j  ended;  of  no  farther  use;  good  for  nothing; 
used  up.     Equivalent  to  the  Fr.  paii^. 

If  you  happen  to  owe  a  man  a  hill. 

And  dodge  it  with  new  excuses  still. 

And  tell  him  you  '11  pay  next  week,  no  doabt, 

He'll  c|uickly  reply,  "Come,  ibmf  a plaged oal f  " 

Comic  Song,  PlagtJ  oM. 

The  "New  York  Tribune"  of  Feb.  18,  1876,  in  an  article 
entitled  "Talent  talcing  Crime  by  the  Hand  and  sharing  the 
Spoib,"  is  very  severe  upon  Mr.  David  D.  Field  for  hia  defence  of 
Tweed,  who  plundered  the  city  of  New  York  of  millions,  and  ia 
the  course  of  its  remarks  says:  — 

There  is  not  ■  crimiiisl  at  large,  or  awaiting  trial,  who  does  not  feel  safer  In  his 
deeds  when  he  thinks  that,  if  he  can  secure  Ur.  Field,  or  a  man  like  hlm^  jusdM 
is  practically  "plat/ed  out." 

^layoi-Men.     A  player;  an  actor. 

Accordingly,  the  oolors  are  come ;  and  the  Biookjyn  people,  for  the  first  time 
in  tbeii  Uvea,  are  seeing  the  J^yer-«eit.  — .y.  7.  Tribunt,  Dte.  30, 1861. 
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To  pU7  'Poaaom.  "  He  'b  placing  'pauum  with  you,"  is  a  commoD 
ezpressioa  at  the  South  and  West,  and  oieanB  that  he  is  deceiving 
jou.  The  opossum,  when  attacked  by  a  dog,  pretends  to  be  dead, 
and  thus  often  deceives  his  parsuero;  hence  the  expression. 

Thinlul,  that  giK  U  i«>I  trying  of  m«:  'tiiat  do  dh  or^jnit^jwwim.  It  I 
don't  fetch  bet  oat  of  that  high  gnu,  um  dm  forMossgc  meal.  — y.  Y.  Spirit 
ttflkt  TimtM. 

I  will  plnyjNuniH  wilb  tbeu  (ollu,  and  Uk*  •  riat  out  of  them  that  will  aiton- 
i«h  their  weak  narvn.  —  S.  SStk,  Nature  and  Hitman  JVoMri,  p.  14. 

That  are  ttranger'a  only  pjajrin' jtoanim,  but  bt  can't  pull  the  wool  over  thii 
child'!  eye; :  he  '■  got  'en  both  ■kiaaed.  —  A  SIrag  Yanitt  in  Ttxat,  p.  96. 

PlaT-Spell.    A  time  for  play;  amusement. 

'■  It  he  has  a  plag-iptU,  how  he  can  an)oy  it  1  —  JV.  T.  Trthuie. 
FUaa,     (Span.)    A  public  square.     A  term  used  in  California  and 

other  countries,  recently  acquired  from  the  Mexicaus. 
Plead  or  pled,  for  pleadtd.     It  has  been  correctly  remarked  that  there 
is  no  such  irord  as  pled  in  the  Eziglish  language.     It  is  true  that  the 
preterite  and  past  participle  of  the  verb  lo  read  is  pronounced  red; 
but  there  is  no  analogy  between  tJie  two  verba,  except  their  acci- 
dental similarity  of  Bound.     The  former  is  the  Anglo-Saion  verb 
mdan,  and  is  conjugated  accordingly;  whereas  the  latter  is  the  old 
French  plaider,  and  therefore  cannot  admit  of  what  philologists  call 
the  "  strong  inflexion."     This  vulgar  mistake  is  often  met  with  in 
our  reports  of  legal  proceedings  and  elsewhere.     But  it  is  not  of 
recent  origin,  nor  is  it  exclusively  American,  as  is  showo  by  the 
following  example  from  Spenser,  furnished  by  Richardson:  — 
Wilhhim        ....        came 
Hony  gmva  perioDt  that  against  berpUd. 

Sptiutr,  Fairy  Qnet: 
An  old  offender  was  cangbt  Ual  night  in  ■  warrhouM,  wilh  a  dark  laniirn  ind 
*'Bomnambul}a[n,"  when  brought  biffore  iht  nia^Alrale  ;  ha^'iag  no  recoilptlM^ 
himself  in  the  watch-houie  in  the  mnrniag.  —  JVcw  York  paptr. 
PleaBant-spoken.     "  He  's  a  pttiaanl-ipoten  man,"  i.  e.  he  's  igKf- 

able  in  conversation. 
To  pleasure.     To  please.    North  Carolina. 
Pleurisy  Root.     (^Axcttplas  txdierosa.')     A  root  which  is  eipectotant 

and  diaphoretic,  as  well  as  a  mild  tonic  and  stimulant. 
Plug.     1.  Applied  by  dentists  to  a  filling  of  gold  or  other  msterisl 
inserted  in  a.  tooth. 
2.  A  stick  of  tobacco. 


raof  the  streets,  &c., 

4.  A  tall  hat,  a  beaver  hat.     Sometiineg  applied  to  a  horse  and 

Plng-U|^T-    A  term  assumed  by  a  gang  of  rowdies  in  Baltimore.    It 
originally  belonged  to  certain  fire  oompaniee. 

Tbe  Damocnli  4re  g«(tiDg  up  >  Mldien'  GoiiTention  tt  IndiuapotiB.  Ai 
Union  loldien  ve  kbrs  in  the  Democniic  nnh>,  many  are  rtcrulted  tniin  UiB 
^uff-ugliti  of  BdlJmon.  —  FroviUtiKt  Jounuil,  Sept.  30,  1S76. 

The  disguiH  of  Play-ui/liii  and  Blood-(iit»  in  [he  RarmenU  ot  reforiD  remiTida 
lu  of  th>  anaweT  made  by  one  uf  the  crew  of  the  "  Alabama,"  when  an  EDeiiah 
oAieer  viilted  lier.  —  JVtv  Fort  paper. 
PJam-Miiu.     Plums  bailed,  mashed  together,  and  dried  in  the  form 

of  a  sheet. 
Flnmb,  often  written  Plum.     Wrectlj,  exactly.     South-west«m.     In 
£Dglish  colloquial  language,  both  plump  and  pluiiA  (or  plum)  are 
osed  in  this  sense. 

I  tole  tbe  \>oy*,  if  tbej  'd  oome  with  me,  I  'd  ifaow  them  one  ot  the  moat  owdk- 
cioDi  big  ntttlesnakea  tbty  'd  ever  leen,  what  I  'd  jeit  kilt.  Abel  alid  he  waa  tbe 
Dan  what  conld  ftck  him  plum  bome  witboal  tskiDg  ■  long  bieilb.  —  W,  T. 
BpirU  o/tkt  Taut. 

I  levelled  my  rifle  at  tbe  bear,  and  ehol  him  plumb  throuf^  th«  heart  — 
WtMtni  SktUkei. 

He  came  up  and  looked  me  right  plum  in  the  face,  aa  larage  aa  a  meat-axe, 
■ad  aeya  be,  "  Give  ua  your  paw."  —  Smitktm  Skttdui,  p.  33. 

The  ninth  day  come,  and  we  atmck  a  atreak  of  good  luck,  —  ■  hone  give  out, 
ud  bnke  downpbni  in  tbe  centre  of  an  open  prairie.  —  G.  W.  Kendall,  Slotj 
Iff  Bin  Dim. 

The  original  signification  of  this  word  is,  as  the  plummet  hangs, 
perpendicular  to  the  horizon,  straight  down;  and  hence  ils  secon- 
dary meaning  of  straightfomsrd,  directly.  Both  uses  are  well  illus- 
tTal«d  in  the  following  examples.  This  tenn,  which  many  suppose 
«D  original  Westemism,  is  found  in  several  English  writers.  Thiu 
Uilton  says:  — 

,  He  meets 

Fluttering  hit  pennons  vain,  plumb  down  he  fsUa. 

Ainufue  Lott. 

Never  was  there  a  more  leiuible  blunder  than  the  following.    We  recommend 

It  at  a  motlo  to  gentlemen  in  the  amy.     "  The  best  way,"  laid  Sir  Boyle,  "  to 

■void  danger  ji  to  meet  it  plumb."  —  Barringlon,  SitUiti. 

Plumb- Centre.   Directly  at  tiie  centre,  in  shootii^g  at  a  mark.   Western. 

We  *d  been  a  wetehin'  'em  all  day.  for  we  knowd  thar  war  aomelhin'  ugly 

■        ■     "        ■  right  pluBt-ctnlri  at  young 
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Flnuder.  Personal  lugg^e,  baggage  of  trarellera,  goods,  furniture, 
effects.  A  very  common  word  throughout  the  Southern  and  West- 
em  States,  corresponding  to  the  Norman  French  bulin  (booty,  goods), 
which  is  u«ed  in  Canada  for  baggage.     Cf.  Ger.  Plunder. 

Wben  ve  ^t  louled  up,  T  wo  ftf  raid  old  BoMU  wm  going  to  hav«  aiore  *D  hu 
Inalch  lo  pull  uf,  the?  'i  put  in  ta  much  ptutdir.  Two  tmnkt,  baad-boxe*,  &C. 
Major  JtHUt't  CourUkip,  p.  166. 

"Help  yourifllf,  itnuiger,"  added  the  landlord,  "while  I  tote  your pbndtr 
into  the  other  nom."  —  Boffman.  Wmttr  m  At  WtM,  Ltt.  )3. 

The  eleunboal  gnn,  _voa  know,  in  the  rignal  to  tell  ua  when  to  look  tiler  oar 
phaider.  —  Siamu,  Winnmm  and  Cabin. 
To  ply.     To  sail;  to  go  and  come  from.     A  vessel  pliet  between  two 

To  poach.  To  tread  soft  ground,  or  snow  and  water,  as  cattle,  vhose 
feet  penetrate  the  soil  or  soft  substance  and  leave  deep  tracks.  New 
England.     From  Podge,  Path  (which  see). 

Pocket.  1.  Pochet  digginyi.  A  term  used  by  gold-miners  to  denote 
hollow  places  where  gold  is  concentrated  as  iu  a  pocket. 

toil  and  blighted  hope*,  wan  one  of  the  penile"!  ipiritA  lliat  ever  tiore  iU  patifnt 
cross  In  a  weary  exile, —  fcnve  lud  Mmpte  Dick  Baker,  ^wctcLmiiKr  of  De«d- 
Haute  Gulch.  — Jfuri  ruxiin,  RMi/hiiig  ll,  p.  MS. 

They  went  panning  up  the  hill,  and  (oundwhat  wan  probably  the  riclieatpodd 
yet  produced.    It  yielded  S1SO,000,  —  Itnd..  p.  13S. 

Hr.  Johnson  (counsel  in  the  cane  of  the  Emma  mine  swindle)  said  that  in 
bta  opinion  it  wu  simply  a  pockti-mine.  not  a  true  fissure,  and  that  it  had 
already  been  worked  out.  —  N.  T.  Tribaat.  MaKh  S,  187B. 

2.  A  designation  applied  to  a  part  of  the  State  of  Indiana,  from 
the  form  and  position  of  said  part. 

The  Geuenl  At'ociation  of  Indiana  met  at  Francisco,  Gibson  Co.,  In  the 
" Podctt,"  —  that  part  or  the  Stale  lying  south  af  (he  Ohio  and  Miaaiaiippl 
Railway,  —  Tht  Conrfrti/aiionalitl. 

Fooket-Book  Dropper.  A  mode  of  deception  practised  by  city 
sliarpeiB  on  country  data,  at  steamboat  landings  and  otlier  places 
where  there  is  a  bustle,  is  for  one  of  the  rogues  to  drop  a  pocket- 
book  well  filled  with  worthless  bank-notes.  This  his  confederate 
picks  up,  and  opens  directly  in  sight  of  the  victim,  lie  regrets 
that  he  has  not  time  to  search  out  the  owner,  who  will  be  sure  lo 
give  a  liandsome  reward,  and  oSers  to  surrender  the  prize  to  hia 
rural  friend  for  say  ten  dollars.  All  ends  as  in  the  "  Patent  Safe 
Game,"  which  see. 

No  man,  boy,  or  greenhorn  waa  evtr  yet  victimised  by  the  Porirt-inni  Dnf- 
per;  the  Thimble  Riggera,  or  the  Patent  Safe  men,  who" didn't  have  so  stnng  ■ 
■pica  of  the  scamp  in  his  own  compositioa  a*  to  (biakhe  wu  coming  a  sun  ud 
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ISufltibl*  iwlDd]*  DpoD  aoms  one  not  up  to  hit  own  lavel  of  ilurpneii  aDd 
tnteiuTj.  —  Triela  and  Trapi  of /few  York  Ciij,  p.  U. 

Pooket-Book  Dropping.    The  Hpecieg  of   knavery  described  in  the 
preceding  article. 

Pociet-boot  Jrop]n%g  nuy  (Imoat  be  conaidsred  u  ooe  of  the  by-gooeaj  it 
being  rery  leldom  attempted  except  ia  cues  of  tery  nj^gnrited  verdino;  an 
the  put  of  the  victim.—  Trickt  and  Tmpt  qf  Kta  Turk  City,  p.  24. 
Poooaon  or  Poquoson.  Low  wooded  grounds  or  swampa  in  Eastern 
Maryland  and  Vir^nia,  moBttj  drj  in  summer  and  covered  with 
water  in  winter.  They  are  covered  with  white  oak  and  other  timber. 
They  are  sometimes  distinguiahed  as  white  oak  or  cypress  pocoaonn. 
Comp.  Pokeloken.  Percoarton  (and  Perl-oion),  a  sort  of  low  land, 
.  .  .  affording  vast  (^regs.treea.  —  Latcson's  Voyagt  lo  Carolina 
(1700),  p.  9,  67. 

We  rowed  up  an  arm  of  the  aoand,  where  we  were  atopped  by  a  miry  pocaion, 
tfarougfa  which  we  were  obliged  to  dnggla  on  foot,  up  to  our  kueea  in  mud.  — 
Ayni,  B%$lory  q/*  At  Dimdmg  Line,  p.  IS. 

Podge.     See  Poach. 

Poliagen  or  Fanliagen.    1.  A  species  of  sea-fish.     See  Menhaden. 

2.  The  term  is  also  applied  to  a  kind  of  paste-bait  for  mackerel, 

&c.,  made  of  dami^d  and  frequently  putrid  fish,  chopped  or  ground 

iti  a  cutting-mill. 
Point.    A  fact  or  a  theory  based  on  reliable  information  connected 

with  stocks,  upon  which  one  bases  a,  speculation,  or   upon  which 

a  purchase  of  a  particular  stock  is  made. 

"Iht  flnt  element  in  apecnUtian  ia  the  point.  If  the  operator  he*  ■  good 
point,  he  hu  a  anre  thing.  ...  In  other  wordi,  the^nl  ia  *  bit  of  secret  infor- 
mation coDcerning  ■  itock,  whether  it  be  that  an  extra  dividend  is  to  be  declared, 
a  bull  movement  is  orgaoiiing,  an  emiition  of  new  shares  ia  lo  take  place,  or 
■omo  other  cauae  ia  at  work,  or  likely  to  be  at  work,  which  will  aerioualy  affect 
prices."  —  Mtdbtry,  Min  and  Myittvirt  n/  Wall  Strtel,  p.  83. 

There  are  brokera,  according  to  rumor,  who  (rom  time  lo  time  fee  halt  the 
clerk*  ID  Wall  Street,  In  order  to  hold  eytry  point  which  a  knowledge  of  offic« 
booki  would  afford,  who  favor  club  men  with  choice  opportuniliea  of  apeculatloa. 
Ibid.,  p.  121. 
Poke.  1.  A  b^.  I  have  heard  this  old  word  used  by  some  persons 
here  in  the  compound  term  crtam-foke ;  that  is,  a  small  bi^  through 
which  cream  is  strained.  —  Piektring. 

2.  In  New  England,  a  machine  to  prevent  unruly  beasts  from 
leaping  fences,  consisting  of  a  yoke  with  a  pole  inserted  pointing 
forward,—  Webster. 

8.  A  lazy  person,  a  dawdle;  as,  "  What  aslowpoJteyon  are!"  A 
Woman's  word. 
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4.      F»ke-weed.        (Pkylolacca    decandra.")     A  coinmon   pluit, 
known  also  by  the  nunea  of  Gai^^,  Cocum,  Jalap,  &c.     It  is  « 
violent   emetic.      The    young   aboota   am    oommonly  eat«n   lika 
asparagus. 
To  poke.     To  put  a  poke  on ;  as,  to  pott  an  ox.  —  Webtter. 
Poke-Ben7.     The  beny  of  the  Phytolacca,  from  which  a  rich  purple 
juice  in  extracted,  and  used  as  a  dye.     Also  called  Pigeon-beny 
and  Pocan.  — Rqfinttqu«,  Vol.  II.  p,  251.     See  Paeeoon.     It  is  a 
favoritA  food  for  tame  mocking-birds. 
Pok«-Boi)iiet.     A  long,  striught  bonnet,  much  worn  by  Quakers  and 

Methodiats. 
To  poke  Fan.    To  joke;  to  make  fun.     To poii/un  of  ia  to  ridicole, 
make  a  butt  of  one.     Colloquial  in  EDngland  and  America. 
Ofiel  MJKler  Ncukei.  — forihime,  Hr.  Noikaa! 
To  be  pokini!  your/uii  at  us  plain-dealing  folk*. 
Sit,  this  isn't  a  time  to  be  crackinf;  your  jokea. 
And  such  jeslldg  your  malice  but  scurvily  claakB, 
And  we  knoir  very  well  your  atorv  '«  a  hntxl 

In'gotdibg  Ligatdt.  Vol.  I.  p.  380. 

I  thought  you  was  poKn'  fan  at  me ;  tor  I 


Hie  widow  admonished  Nimrod,  and  anid,  "  Yoa  bad  better  not  b«  pM»'  joat 
/vt  about."  —  Margaitl,  p.  48. 

Jeanien,  if  you  don  ' I  be  quitpofanj/miat  me,  I '11  brtak  your  month,  aa  ran 
aa  you  eil  there.  —  Kcafi  Charconl  SkUchfi. 

How  streaked  a  captain  feels  when  he  i 
like  mad,  and  the  folks  on  board  pob'n'/iui 
word  to  Knd  borne !  —  5dm  Slick. 

Pokeloken.  An  Indian  word,  used  by  hunters  and  lumbermen  in 
Maine  and  New  Brunswick,  to  denote  a  marshy  place  or  stagnant 
pool,  extending  into  the  land  from  a  stream  or  lake.  The  equiTalent 
of  Chippewa  pnienojun,  and  related  to  pokegoma  and  -gomig,  a  recess 
or  one-side  lake,  connected  with  the  principal  lake  or  with  a  river 
by  a  short  outlet.     See  Owen's  Grol.  Surety  of  Wacontin,  p.  280. 

The  wild  fowl  are  amaiing  fond  at  p«iftoktia.  —  Sam  Slide. 

Crocodiles  can  riy  when  (liey  are  hungry;  but,  when  they  do,  it'i  time  to 
Tamos*  the;M*f/ol,yiM.  —  /*W..  Humnii  Nalurr,  f.  Stl. 

Now  and  Iben  we  pasted  what  McCauslin  called  tpoitlopan,  an  Indian  tem 
for  what  the  drivers  might  have  reason  to  call  a  pake-log«-in,  an  inlet  that 
leads  nowhere.  If  you  get  in,  you  have  got  Id  get  out  again  the  lame  way.— 
Thmtmi'i  Main*  Wtiodt,  p.  SI. 


I  tuid  nnawan*  piuhed  the  odm  into  tpottlattn  ■Ddwuigniiiiid,mn*mbar- 
Ing  too  laic  the  halt-braed'a  admonition*,  who  warned  ma  againat  ItMas  myiteii- 
ompotlhkeiu.  —  Jfurroy'l  I^Utri. 

Foke-Noae.     Offensively  inb-uBtve;  unpleaaantl;  tnquUitiv«. 

Amnng  the  artlclta  irhich  tba  [U-  3.]  Senate  refuged  10  lax  an  watchsi,  plate. 


Poker.     1.   (D&n.  pokier;  Welsh, pu>ca,  a  hobgoblin.)     Atijr  frightful 
object,  especially  In  the  dark;  a  bugbear.     A  word  in  common  use 
in  Atnerica.  —  Webiler. 
2.  A  favotite  game  of  cards  unong  Western  gamblera. 

At  ■  court  in ,Kentuck]r,  tlie  cate  of  Smith  m.  Brown  waa  called  np. 

"  Wbo  'a  for  (lie  plaintiff  V  "  inquired  tbe  judge,  impaUenlly, 

'-  May  it  pleaH  tlie  rourt,"  uld  ■  risinK  member  of  the  legal  fiaternitT,  "  Pil- 
kins  is  tor  the  plaintift;  but  I  left  him  juet  now  over  In  the  tavern  playing  a  game 
of  jrottr.  He  'n  got  a  '  sucker '  there,  and  he  is  sure  to  skin  hhn,  if  lie  only  haa 
time.  He 's  got  the  thing  all  set  to  ring  a  '  cold  deck,'  in  which  case  he  'II  deal 
for  himself  four  aces  and  his  opponent  four  queens;  so  that  yoar  honor  will  per- 

'*  Dear  me! '' said  the  judge,  with  a  ligb,  ^  that 's  too  bad !  It  happane  at  a  rery 
unfortunate  time.   I  am  rer}-  anxioue  to  get  on  with  theee  caaea." 

A  brown  study  followed,  and  at  length  a  happy  ides  slrack  the  judge. 

"  Bill,"  said  he,  addressing  the  friend  of  the  absent  Pilkins,  who  had  spoken, 
"you  understand /)oitcr  about  as  wellaa  PUkina.  Snppoae  you  go  over  and  plaj 
hia  hand-"—  Wtittmpaptr. 

Fokeriah.  Frightful;  caasicg  fear,  especially  to  children.  A  childish 
or  colloquial  word,  —  Worceiler. 

A  curioua  old  convent  [in  Naplea],  with  ehapela  aboTe  and  below,  —  a  pohtriA~ 
looking  place,  fit  for  treasons,  itrstagemi,  and  spoils.  —  JV.  T.  Uttmry  World. 

Pokey.    Dull,  stupid. 

Thai  'a  the  way  we  girls  studied  at  school,  except  a  few  pBttg  ones,  wbo 
wanted  to  be  learned.  —  ifn.  Stoict.  Dred,  Vol.  I.  p.  138. 

ApoJrejrotd  house  like  oura.  —  Mitt  Fulttrlon,  Graiiiltf  Manor. 

FoUoy.  Combined  with  the  sale  of  lottery  ticiete,  there  is  carried  on 
an  extensive  jirame  known  by  the  name  of  Polici/,  To  policy  is  to 
bet  on  certain  numbers  coming  out  in  lottery  drawings.  A  person 
can  take  any  of  the  numhers  in  the  scheme  and  policg  them.  Three 
numbers  are  called  a  "gig<  "  two  numbers  a  "  saddle,"  four  num- 
bers a  ■'  horee,"  either  of  which  pays  its  own  rate,  which  is  from 
92  to  9600  for  $1  staked;  a  saddle,  however,  is  only  paying  a 
small  advance. 

FoUtlCBl  Capital.  Political  stock  in  trade  means  of  political  ad- 
vanceinent. 
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All  who  fe<1  ID  InUrest  in  the  peace  of  Ihe  cooatrjr,  and  who  are  not  dkiWMJ 
to  turn  every  thinK  into  political  aipilal,  muat  feel  rejoiced  over  the  mult  id 
Kansas.  —N.  7.  Tima,  OcL  14,  1B9T. 

To  poUUoate.     To  make  a  trade  of  politics. 

He  [Senator  Hunter]  propoHi  to  put  atl  new  clerks  into  the  loiter  oScet,  ami 
to  promole  them  for  Hr\'ice>  rendered  and  for  eRlciency.  Nobody  an  donU 
that  thi»  in  a  most  admirable  plan.  It  would  stop  the  quadrenniql  ruj>h  to  Wuk- 
inKton.  and  make  many  a  citiien  quit  /wftEicolin^  and  turn  to  hard  work.  — itnU 
momi  Whig,  July,  18S8. 

Pollttok.  A  name  applied  by  fishermen  in  New  England  to  the  Mtr- 
langut  purpareui  and  the  3/.  carbanariiu.  Tmmense  numbers  of 
these  fish  are  taken  anntiallj  in  the  waters  of  Moasachugetta  and 
Connecticut.  —  Slorer't  Fithes  of  Afaasachustiis. 

Polt.     A  blow ;  a  thump.     "Give  him  apo/i."    New  England. 

To  polt.     Toknock;  to  beat;  to  give  blowH  to.     Ibid. 

Polygamatloal.     Polygamous;  allowing  the  practice  of  polygamy. 

Why  not  ineert  [in  the  platform  of  ■  propuKed  political  partv]  t  poljigamadei 
plank,  andrnpeinBrighamYauaB?  — A*.   1'.  TrUiMf,  Uay  19,  1333- 

Pomme  Blanobe.  (Pioralea  escalenfa.)  A  native  of  the  prairies  and 
mountains,  oval-shaped  and  about  three  and  a  half  inches  in  d^ 
cumference.  It  is  encased  in  a  thin,  fibrous  tegument,  which,  wfaen 
removed,  exposes  a  white,  pulpy  sulistance,  and  in  taste  resemblea* 
turnip.     Called  also  Pomme  de  Prairie  and  Indian  Turnip. 

Pomplon.  A  pumpkin.  The  name  by  which  the  plant  was  foimeilj 
known. 

He  found  in  that  towne  [Apilache,  in  Florida]  great  etore  of  mail,  frencb 
beans,  and  /Jtrnvn'ont,  which  le  their  foode,  and  that  wherwilh  Ihe  Chriiduu 
there  anetained  themselves.  — //oWuyf,  Viri/iala  HiMy  Valftd  (1609).  ^  ». 

Fompton  Barrjr.  Another  name  for  the  fruit  of  Cfllii  occ'uliBtdii. 
See  Hackheny. 

Pond.  We  give  this  name  to  collections  of  water  in  the  interior 
country,  which  are  fed  by  springs,  and  from  which  issues  a  etnall 
Stream .  These  ponrfi  are  often  a  mile  or  two  or  even  more  in  lecgtli, 
and  the  current  issuing  from  them  is  used  to  drive  the  wheeli  of 
miEs  and  furnaces.  —  Webster. 

There  were  streamn  meandering  among  hills  and  valleys ;  little  lake*  er^i, 
as  they  were  erroneousty  called  in  [he  language  of  the  counlr;,  dotled  tht  lu- 
face  —  foi^fr,  Sntoiutoe,  Vol.  I.  p.  144. 

To  pood.     To  Bccninulate  wat«r  in  the  form  of  a  pond. 
PoDB.     Bread  made  of  the  meal  of  Indian  com,  with  the  addition  id 
eggs  and  milk.     Southern.     William  Fenn,  in  his  a<»oiint  of  Fan- 
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Bylvania,  published  in  1683,  b&jb  pont  waa  the  Indian  namd  for 

Captain  J.  Smith  deacribeB  the  process  of  bread-making  from 
pounded  and  iift«d  corn,  baked  in  the  ashes;  this  "  bread  they  call 
ponap."  Of  the  grouts  and  pieces  of  com  remaining,  by  boiling  in 
water,  they  make  "an  ordinary  food,  [which]  they  call  vstatah- 
amen."  — i/wf.  of  Virginia  (1924),  B.  ii.  p.  29. 

This  -word  is  a  corrupt  form  of  the  pass,  participle  of  the  verb  lo 
bate,  or,  more  exactly,  to  bake  by  placing  in  hot  cinders:  apwou  or 
appoo  (Eliot), "he  bakes;"  appooun,  "  baked;  "  Abn-  ofrann,  he 
bakes,  and  abarin,  bread  (Raales);  modem  Abenaki,  abon,  a  cake. 
J.  H.  Trumbull. 

In  a  poetical  work,  called  the  "  Sot-weed  Factor,  or  a  Voyage  to 
Maryland,  London,  1708,"  the  author  thus  describes  the  tables  of 
the  planters:  — 

While  poiw  (Dd  milk,  with  mash  well  gtored, 
In  wooden  didiei  graced  ttie  baud ; 


Pony.  1.  A  college  word.  A  translation  of  a  classical  text-book. 
So  called,  it  may  be,  from  the  fleetness  and  ease  with  which  a  skil- 
ful rider  is  enabled  to  para  over  places  which  to  a  common  plodder 
may  present  obstacles.  —  Halt'i  College  Words. 

Their  Uxirons,  poniti,  and  text-bnoka  were  atreved  aronad  tbeir  lampa  on  (be 
Ubte.  —  A  Tour  thrimgh  Calttgl,  1833,  p.  30. 


We  gladljr  bid  a  tut  wUsu 

To  acenea  thiongb  vbich  we  've  paat. 
And  (bank  our  atara,  and  fwntVi  too, 
That  <re  art  thnmgb  at  laat. 

iSo*^  i^Binedomt  Carmma  CoUtgauia. 
Then  long  Vive  poniti,  great  and  imalll 
Who  ridee  (faem  well  witl  never  fall. 

Boasi  Coll.  o/ffiic  Tark,  Ibid.,  p.  237. 

2.  A  small  glass. 
I^  poaj.     To  nse  a  translation.  —  Hall's  College  Words. 

We  learn  that  tliev  do  notpoay  (beir  leuoni.  —  Vale  TonmhaKt,  Mav,  ISSS. 

*oaT-Pni'B«.     A  subscription  collected  upon  the  spot,  or  from  a  few 
persons. 
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To  pony  ap.  A  vulgar  phrase,  meaning  to  pay  over  money.  Ei.: 
"  Come,  Mr.  Brown,  /inni/  up  that  account;  "  tliat  Is,  pay  orer  Uia 
moiiej.  Groae  gives  a  phrase  similar  to  it,  "  post  the  pong,"  i.  «, 
lay  down  the  money. 

It  ifiu  ID}'  job  to  p*;  all  ths  bills.  "  Salii,  pmy  up  at  the  bar,  and  lend  ui 
levy."  —J.  C.  Ntal,  SkeUAet. 

The  Washington  correspondent  of  the  "N.  T.  Herald,"  March 
J6,  1876,  ill  apeakiug  of  the  sale  of  poat-tradershipa  by  men  in  high 
official  position,  accuses  General  Kice,  of  Iowa,  of  rec^ving  lai^ 
suma  therefrom,  adding  liiat  — 

General  Rice  in  a  bachelor  of  expciiHive  babitn.  He  must  have  hi*  coddahlag 
In  aummer,  and  his  trip  tu  Klarida  in  winter,  and  3^011  miut/wny  vp  andkMphJni 
golDg,  fur  he  can't  live  on  leu  tbon  tlO.OOO  a  yfv. 

We  're  eominft,  Ancinnl  Abrom,  ttttrud  hundred  elrongi 

We  hadn't  no  S^OU,  and  so  va  come  along  1 

We  hadn't  no  rich  parienU  taprmy  up  the  tin. 

So  we  went  ualo  Ihe  ProvosI,  and  there  irere  muitered  in. 

^ynin  hg  n  h-ifllaitd  Cmuenpt. 
To  pool.     To  aggregate;  to  join  per  average,  as  funds,  risks,  &c. 
In  Wall  Street  slang,  a  combination  oE  speculators  formed  for  the 
purpose  of  buying  up  any  particular  stock,  and  thereby  advancing 
the  price,  or  to  carry  through  a  Bornar. 

The  plan  i»  for  the  rsilroadi  centring  at  St.  I^oii",  the  elevator  mmpanie*,  .  .  . 
iapool  the  risks  by  combinatinn,  and  aend  can(<K>  t"  Urerponl  and  other  Eiuo- 
pean  ports. 

Pooqnair.  (Narragansett  Ind.,  poquaichoct,  or  perhaps  from  tJie 
Delaware  piK-quf-u.  Zeisberger.)  The  round  or  bard  clara,  so 
called  in  NautuckeC.  In  other  parts  of  New  Kngland,  it  is  shortened 
to  Q,uahaug. 

The  PnfwiUwi  j«  s  little,  thick  sliell-fith  which  the  Indian*  node  deepe  ud 
dive  for ;  and.  after  tber  hav-e  eaten  the  tneat  there  (in  those  which  an  ewdv 
tliey  hrtake  out  of  Ihe  shell  about  halte  an  inch  of  a  blacke  part  of  it,  of  wbui 
[hev  make  their  SuckaQhi-ck,  or  black  mon^v,  which  i*  to  Ihem  prelloui.  —  Rugrr 
Willian$,  in  R.  I.  HUt.  CM.,  Vol.  I.  pp.  lOJ,  130. 

Poor  Doo.  Among  the  Texan  hunters,  the  term  poor  doe  is  ap|>Ii«<i, 
regardless  of  gender,  to  any  deer  that  may  happen  to  be  lean.  — 
G.   IV.  Kendall. 

In  less  time  than  it  lakea  ns  lo  record  it,  the  veteian  hoater  had  cat  a  duntdn 
and  somu  of  the  mure  delicate  and  eatable  portions  from  the  deer;  mil  the. 
Tolling  the  remainder  and  larj^r  portion  oat  of  the  wa;  with  his  toot,  rtmortid 
that  it  was  but  "poor  doe."  I  told  him  that  it  was  no  doe  at  all,  bnl  ■  yKOf 
buck,  —  I  could  not  My  much  as  lo  Itafataesa.  Be  gava  BDOther  halMiBgk,&c. 
Ktndairi  Santa  Fa  Eiptd.,  Vol.  I.  p.  3ft. 
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Poor  Folkay.    Like  or  after  the  fafihion  of  poor  peo^e.    Sontlian]. 

Poorly.    Bsdly;  ill. 

Poorly  otf.    Not  well  off;  aot  rich. 

Poor  WUta  Folks.     A  term  implied  bj  the  blacks  to  tbe  poor  white 

popnlatioD  of  the  South,  also  called  the  Mean  Whites.     A  cotnmon 

and  still  more  contemptuous  appellatJoa  is  Poor  White  Trash.     See 

Wlute  Traih. 
Poor  Whita  Folkay.    Like  or  after  the  fashion  of  the  Poor  White 

Folks.     Southern. 

Aa  for  making  np  my  mind  to  tike  my  new  mwter,  yon  m»y  premh  till  yonr 
twir  tunn  gray,  and  I  won't  do  It.   For  all  hia  ahlny  boota  and  Bpick-span  broad- 
cloth, ha  looka  AntituljKmr-wkiU-/Bltf  to  me.  —  Tht  Hidden  Path. 
Pop.      A  pistol. 

To  pop  Com,  To  parch  or  roast  Indian  corn  until  it  "  pops  "  open. 
The  corn  is  laid  over  tlie  fire  on  a  shovel  or  wire  gauze  made  for  the 
purpose,  ODtil  it  bursts,  when  it  curls  up,  swells  to  treble  its  size, 
and  exposes  its  wliite  interior. 

One  antiuiin  night  when  the  wind  waa  high, 

And  the  nin  fell  in  fauvr  plashn, 
A  tittle  Iwy  wl  tty  tbe  itiliiien  Are, 

Apcfpimg  eont  in  ttie  ashei. 
And  hii  finer,  a  coriv-haired  cliiid  of  three, 

Bat  looking  on,  joat  cloee  to  hit  knee. 
Fop,  pgp!  and  the  kemdi  one  t>y  one 

Came  out  of  the  ember*  flying ; 
The  boy  held  a  long  pine  atick  in  his  liand. 

And  kept  it  bnailj  plying. 
He  Btirred  the  com,  and  it  snapped  the  moiv, 

And  Ikiter  jomped  to  the  clean  white  floor.  —  Aaatfmotu. 

Pop-Corn.  A  kind  of  Indian  com  which  easily  "pops"  or  bursts 
open,  when  roasted  in  the  manneT  above  described.  It  b  of  a  dark 
color,  and  has  small  grains.  In  many  railway  cars,  pop-corn,  put 
np  in  paper,  is  sold  by  boys,  usually  at  five  cents  a  package.  It  is 
stated  that  the  managers  of  the  Centennial  Exhibition  at  Philadel- 
phia gave  the  exclusive  privilege  of  selling  pop-corn  on  the  gronods 
for  #7,000. 

Pop-«yad.    Having  prominent  eyes.    Southern. 

FopUr.     See  Tviip-Tree. 

Foppyoook.  Pretences  made  for  mere  eSect;  false  representation. 
A  tenn  of  contempt  for  a  statement  made. 
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Pop-Bqnirt.    An  insignificant,  but  pretontioos  fellow. 

PopnUr.      Conceited;     amtocratic.      Fop'Iftr   aa  a  hen  vith  ona 

chicken. — Lowell,  Biglotc  Paperi. 
Popular  SorarBlgnty.     The   rule  of   tlie  people,  the   right  of   the 

people  to  fonn  the  constitution  under  which  thejr  are  to  live. 

H«  [S«n*Iot  Douglw]  hM  onl;  vindicated  tbs  South'g  doctrina  ■KUmtlbt 
Impending  lucceu  of  a  diiibon«st  attempt  Ui  iFeure  for  the  Sonlh  tbe  suppMed 
benefit  nf  the  doettine  nt^MpuZar  nwrti^nfy.  —  ISchmond  EaimmtT,  Jnl^,  ISS8. 

Poigy  or  Panste-  (Narrag.  Indian,  Kvp ;  pi.  Kuppaug,  R.  Williams's 
Key,  1S43.)  A  fish  of  the  Spanu  family,  common  in  the  watera  of 
New  England  and  New  York.  It  ia  singular  that  one-half  tlw 
aboriginal  name,  teap,  should  be  retaiued  for  this  flah  in  Rhode 
Island  and  Eaatem  Connectient,  and  the  other  half,  pavg,  changed 
into  pavgit  or  porgy,  in  New  York.  The  entire  Indian  name, 
however,  is  still  common  in  many  parte  of  New  England.  See 
Scvppaug. 

Daniel  Webster,  who,  it  is  well  known,  was  a  zealous  disciple  of 
Walton's,  in  writing  to  his  friend  Mr.  Blatchford,  from  Wood's  Hole, 

In  the  afternoon,  I  went  out  In  the  boat  and  eauf^ht  nome  fifh,  namelj,  lantog 
and  acnppag,  the  same,  1  vuppoee,  as  are  called  porgy  in  New  York.  —  Prmli 

Corrtipondenct,  Yot.  II.  p.  33. 

John  Hardie,  in  his  "  Description  of  the  lastToji^  toBennndai 
in  the  Ship  Marygold,"  London,  1071,  thus  alludes  to  a  fish  of  the 
same  name  in  the  waters  near  that  island :  — 
Plenty  nf  Fish  is,  whicb  the  people  ■ton, 
A*  Pikhardi,  SinneU,  Gruali,  and  Ralmon  Peat, 
With  Rock-fleh,  Forgoa,  and  the  Blipper7  Eel. 

PoTkopoIla.     A  cant  name  for  Cincinnati,  as  having  eminence  in  ttx 

port-packing  bnainesa. 
.Poik-Sorapa.     Same  as  cracklings.     New  England. 
'  ''^""'  Portaal.     (Dutch.)    A  portal,  lobby.    Used  by  people  of  Dutch  descent, 
,"  "■^■'"'-^       in  New  Jersey  and  New  York,  for  a  small  passage  or  entry  o[  t 
J        ^      house.     The  principal  entrance  they  call  the  gang;  also  Dutch. 
?    ,     Poitage.    A  carrying-place  over  land  between  navigable  wst«n,ot 
^*;  -    ,    J  . ,  along  the  banks  of  rivers,  round  water-falls  or  rapids,  &c.  — Pkhr- 
,>  7 .   .   '  '  iiff-     This  word  has  been  adopted  by  geographeni,  and  is  univeml 
throughout  North  America.    The  Portage  Railroad  in  Pennsylnnia 
is  a  line  over  the  Alleghany  Mountains  connecting  two  tine*  ol 
canal. 
PoaoT-Tard.     A  garden;  a  court  near  a  dwelling. 

The  aweet  bell*  jingled  all  nigKt  in  the  poHy-ynnf,  'mid  sitheu.  honenodla, 
and  Toaei,  —  aoldien  with  bayoneti  keeping  them  from  mieehief. — 7irfm 
Cor.  N.  r.  TrOm-t. 
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Foah,  Podge.     A  w«t  place;  sludge.    New  England.     Se«  Sploili. 

Foaltloii.  "  Dejining  one's  potitioa  "  is  a  political  practice  of  modern 
dajs,  generally  resorted  to  either  hj  gentlemen  who  have  no  other 
good  chance  er  prospect  of  bringing  themselves  to  the  special  notice 
of  the  public,  oa  a  aort  of  adYertisemeiit  that  they  are  in  the  market, 
or  hj  other  gentlemen  who  coatemplatfi  making  a  dodge  from  one 
Bide  in  politics  to  the  other.  It  is  doDe  either  orally  or  in  vrriting; 
by  a  speech  in  Congresa  or  at  some  public  meeting;  or  by  a  bng 
letter,  published  in  some  newspaper,  the  editor  of  which  is  always 
glad  of  something  to  fill  his  columns.  The  highest  art  in  "  defining 
one's poBilion"  is  to  leave  it  more  indefinite  than  it  was  before,  so 
that  any  future  oont^ngency  may  be  taken  advantage  of. 

He  Btmbursen'  Hui  Ueetiog,  to  iinii-r««pand  lo  the  DonmuitioDa  of  Cue 
and  Butler,  will  lake  pUc«  in  tbe  Park  U  dve  Ihia  ■llenuxin,  and  be  addraiMd 
by  John  Vin  Burea,  B.  F.  Butler,  Sedgwick,  Field,  General  Nye,  &c.  We  regret 
that  DDivoidable  ■bsence  at  Pbllidelphia  will  deprive  ub  of  tbe  pleuure  of  hear- 
ing the«  gentlemen  "d^nt  lietr poiilion,"  etpecielly  Prin«  JobE,  who  hu  the 
npDtAtiDQ  ol  being  the  most  ■traigfatfannrd,  plaia-epoken,  flat-looted  'Buinei  ill 
the  country.  — JV,  y.  TnbMt,  June  8,  J8*8. 

Pouum.  A  common  contraction  of  Opo$fum,  aa  in  the  Negro's  elo- 
quent appeal  to  his  miatreas:  — 

Pmmm  up  a  gum-tree,  cooney  in  de  boiler} 
Come  along  wid  me,  my  dear,  I  'It  gib  you  quartet  doUai. 
When  tbe  hickory  nuts  begin  to  drop, 
Then  the  potam  fillg  bi*  winter  shop; 
He  lives  beneath  a  btowo-ap  tree. 
Bat  hi 
H 

To  poBauin.  To  feign,  dissemble.  An  expression  alluding  to  the 
habit  of  the  opossum,  which  throws  itself  on  its  back  and  feigns 
death  on  the  approach  of  an  enemy.  This  is  also  and  more  com- 
monly called  pJnyinp  jNuautn ;  sometimes  poMuminj;. 

In  the  common  parlance  of  the  country,  any  one  who  eonnteifeils  lickaeu,  or 
diseemblea  strongly  for  a  particular  purpoM,  ia  aaid  to  In  poiumiiig.  —  FUiit'i 
Gtogr.  of  Miti—ippi  Fajfcy,  p.  BT. 
To  poat.  To  post  or  poat  up  a  person  is  to  bring  his  knowledge  up  to 
date,  to  make  him  acquainted  with  recent  occmrenoeB;  so  that  a 
person  lotU  posted  ia  one  who  ia  well  informed.  The  phrase  is  bor- 
rowed from  the  counting-house. 

Mrs.  Fudge  hai  kept  a  close  eye  upon  eqnipagee,  bate,  cloaks,  habile,  cbntchea, 
different  echemes  of  faith,  and  of  summer  recreation.  She  ii  well  pof(«{  ig>  in  all 
tbeae  matters.  —  Ik  Hand,  Fudge  Doing: 

Posted.  Well-informed.  "  He  'a  well  poittd  on  the  state  of  the 
money  market,"  1. 1.  thoroughly  oonversant  with  it. 
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Postal  Card,  PoataL  In  £nglAnd  and  Canada,  they  are  called  Fort- 
carda. 

Foetal  CoiTAnoT.  Poet^e-etampe  in  circulation  as  currency  during 
the  early  part  of  the  late  civil  war.     See  Slampt. 

Poat'Hote.  In  commerce,  a  bank-note  intended  to  be  tranamitted  to 
a  distant  place  by  mail,  payable  to  order.  In  this  it  diflera  from 
a  common  bank-note,  vhich  is  payable  to  bearer.  —  Wtbtler. 

Poat-notet  differ  in  other  respects  from  bank-notes.  The  latter 
are  payable  on  demand;  the  former  are  often  drawn  on  time,  with 
or  without  interest,  sometimes  six  or  twelve  monUis  after  date. 
This  species  of  currency  was  resorted  to  by  many  banks  during  tlie 
great  commercial  revulsions  in  1830-37,  and  contributed  greatly  to 
the  expansion  of,  credits  which  proved  so  disastrous  to  the  oountiy. 

Potato  Orant.  A  patch  of  land  for  growing  v^etables,  formerly 
granted  by  the  owner  to  each  of  hb  slaves.    West  Indies. 

Potaah.  Place  and  arrangements  for  making  potash.  New  England 
early  settlements.  The  practice  was  continued  until  about  1830, 
or  as  long  as  tJie  manufacture  was  continued. 

Potaab  Kattlea.  A  term  applied  in  the  West  to  roundish  elevation! 
and  depressions  in  the  earth  near  the  great  lakes.  They  ore  attrib- 
uted to  the  decay  and  washing  away  of  the  soft  and  easily  decom- 
posed limestone  by  which  the  ridges  where  they  are  found  an 
probably  underlaid. 

Fot-Hola.  In  many  ports  of  the  country  are  found  circular  holes  of 
various  diameters  and  depths,  formed  by  the  action  of  water  in  roll- 
ing  a  small  boulder  in  what  was  at  first  a  natural  depression  of  tlie 
rock.  It  is  a  common  notion  in  the  West  that  these  were  made  by 
the  Indians  to  pound  com  in,  whence  they  ore  often  called  "  lodian 
mortars. " 

Every  little  (orrellt  hu  itt  fumnred  chmnnel,  and  ofUn  iti  deep  potMtt,  u  1 
remit  of  the  utioD  of  the  iraterj  SDil  it  would  be  moat  atnutgc  if  Ibc  gnti  Aual 
of  Mia^^ara  ibould  rush  on  iti  coanie  tor  iget,  and  produce  no  appicciable  tita. 
R.  BakeiceU,  in  SiU.  Jount.,  Vol.  XSIII.  p.  86. 

Fot-Ple.  A  pie  made  by  spreading  the  crust  over  the  bottom  ad 
sides  of  a  pot,  and  filling  up  the  inside  with  meat,  t.  t.  beef,  ml, 
mutton,  or  fowbi. 

Ad  enormoue  pot-pif,  and  piping  hot,  gracfd  OUT  centre,  overpowering,  wilt 
its  fngnnce  and  Bteini,  the  odois  and  vapon  at  all  other  meali;  and/ii»j»nt 
tbe  wedding  dilh  of  the  cxiantr}-,  par  exeellfnce !  Thp  pie  to-dar  wai  the  ddDcilf 
•epnichn  of  at  leut  nix  bens,  two  chanticleer*,  and  fonr  pulleta!  Wlot  i»t 
could  hare  contained  the  pie  is  inconceivable.  Why,  amonK  other  nnknown  «b- 
tiibutioiu,  it  molt  have  received  one  half  peck  of  onioDal  And  siet  it  ii  U  b< 
feared  that  many  would  btpM-pitliM.  —  CarbiM,  Tkt  JVew  PtrdMf. 
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To  potter.     1.  To  poller  round.    To  bn^  one's  self  with  trifles;  to 
more  abont  work  in  a  purposeless  way,  instead  of  taking  hold 
energetically.    We  also  hear  "(o/iufler  round." 
2.  To  tread  upon  Boating  ice,  or  to  leap  from  one  piece  to  another. 

Potty-Baker.  (Dutch,  potiebakker.)  A  potter.  This  Dntch  vrord  is 
Btill  cominoa  in  New  York.    Potter's  olaj  la  there  called  poUg^xtker'i 

Pot-^>7allopar.  A  scullion.  The  English  word  denotes  a  house- 
holder, litetally  a  pot-boiler,  — Wright,  Proa.  Die. 

Pot-Wreatler.     A  scullion.    Pennsylvania. 

Ponnd-Fartj.  An  assembl^e,  usually  the  parishioners  of  a  country 
clergyman  whose  salary  is  inadequate  to  his  support,  which  on  an 
evening  agreed  upon  meets  at  hb  house,  canying  tea,  coffee,  and  other 
articles  of  necessity  put  up  in  pound  packages,  as  contributions  to 

Sometimes  these  Pound-Partiu  are  for  the  benefit  of  public 
charities.     See  Donation- Parly. 

Pont.  A  New  England  name  for  Catfish  (Pim^odw)  Eel-pout,  the 
common  name  of  the  Lola  maculosa  of  the  lakes.     See  Catfinh. 

Ttaeae  'en  pouU  tia't  to  blune  forbeia'  fiih,  uid  je  ought  to  pat  tham  out  of 
tfacir  biUbt^.  Fiih  hu  their  righU  as  well  as  uty  OD  ni.  —  Mn.  Bloat,  Oldtoam 
FoOa,  ch.  iv. 

Foirder-Foat.  "The  hoops  are  all  powder-potl,"  i.  e.  eaten  by  a 
worm  which  leaves  its  holes  full  of  powder.  It  is  generally  found 
in  aapwood  and  hickory. 

Power  and  CmtlSoate.  During  the  time  the  books  of  a  company 
are  closed  tor  the  payment  of  a  dividend,  for  an  election ,  or  for  any 
purpose,  there  can  be  no  transfer  of  stock,  or  the  issue  of  a  new 
certificate.  Most  of  the  sales  of  stock  made  during  the  closing  of 
the  books  are  deliverable  on  the  opening;  all  contrscts,  whether 
buyer's  or  seller's  option,  that  mature  during  the  same  time,  are 
carried  forward  to  the  opening;  but  occasionally  a  sale  is  made, 
where  tiie  buyer  requires  immediate  delivery.  In  that  case,  the  old 
certificate  is  delivered,  with  a  power  of  attorney  attached,  for  the 
transfer  on  or  after  the  opening  of  the  books.  Tliese  transactions 
are  reported  in  the  stock-list,  with  the  letters  p  and  c,  which  means 
power  and  certificate.  Sales  for  cash,  made  during  the  closing  of 
the  books,  not  marked  p  and  c.  are  for  the  opening  of  the  books, 
and  are  marked  opg.  —Hunt'i  Merchant'*  Mag.,  Tol.  XXXVII. 

FoweifDl.  Great;  very,  exceedingly.  A  vulgar  use  of  the  word  in 
some  parts  of  the  couutiy. 
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Thi*  piano  wu  aort  o'  fiddle  like,  —  only  bigger.  — tund  witb  ■  poictT/al  hnp 
of  wire  (tringa.  tt  la  called  a  forty  piana,  because  it  ptajra  loixy  (UDea — Cnii- 
lo»-i  ffea  Farchait,  Vol.  II.  p.  8. 

Tea,  Mr.  Bpeaker,  I  'd  tpmctrfal  night  loaner  go  into  retiracf  among  the  red, 
wild  aborigines  of  our  wooden  country,  nor  content  to  that  bill.  ~  Carfton,  Tht 
Nia  Purciiut,  Vol.  I.  p.  7i, 

It  may  be  aaid  generally  of  huabaiida,  u  the  old  woman  aaid  of  ben,  who  bad 
■baaed  ber,  to  an  old  maid,  who  reproached  her  lor  being  such  a  tool  an  lo  many 
bimi  "  To  be  sore,  he  'a  not  ao  KOod  a  husband  aa  he  should  be,  but  he  'aa^mr- 
yU  aigtal  better  than  none."  —  N.  Y.  Bumlas  DUpatek. 

Mn,  8.    Iloarhouud  and  sugar  '>  amaiia'  good. 

Mrt-  B.    Mighty  good,  mif^hty  good. 

jfn.  A.  Paii>rrfnl  good.  1  take  mightily  to  a  iweat  of  augar  tea  in  deapent* 
bad  coldi.  —  Gtorgia  Sctna,  p.  IDS. 

I  hated  poutr/iit  bad  to  part  with  the  hone.  —  Simmt,  Wiffwam  ai*rf  Catii, 
p.  SE. 

"John,"  tayi  father,  when  I  was  leavin',  "you  've  been  out  in  the  world,  aeen 
the  nights,  and  have  got  to  bo  considduble  smart;  now,  John,  look  out  for  yonr 
brother,  he  'a  so  jwH-cr/ii/ green,  'lain't  safe  for  him  to  come  near  the  oowi,  for 
fear  they  might  eat  him."  ~  ff.  Y.  Spirit  of  the  Timrt. 

You  can  work  when  you're  a  mind.  Tom.  .  .  ■  But  it's  poietrfml  Kldom 
yoo  're  a  mind  to,  I  'ro  bound  to  say.  —  Mark  Twnin.  Ton  Saagtr,  p.  M. 

Poi»-Wow.  This  is  the  name  given  by  the  early  chronicles  to  the 
feasts,  dances,  and  other  public  doinf^  of  tlie  red  inen,  jireliminary 
to  a  grand  hunt,  a  council,  a  war  expedition,  or  the  like.  It  ba* 
been  adopted  in  political  talk,  to  sijcnify  any  uproarious  meeting  for 
a  political  purpooe,  at  which  there  is  more  noi.ie  than  deliberation, 
more  clamor  than  counsel.  , 

A  murder  was  recently  com  mi  lied  upon  a  aimix  by  (wo  Chippewa*.  The  body 
of  the  murdered  Indian  was  taken  to  the  (ort  where  a  most  terrific /lote-innii  wai 
held  over  it  by  the  friends  of  the  deceased,  three  hundred  in  number.—  WiMtn 

As  I  live,  the  aavages  scent  the  whiskey  1  Tliere  is  a  rush  towards,  and  apow- 
w&tB  in  and  about,  the  shed.  —  Cifper,  Onk  Qptninyt. 

I  wan  in  rhiladclphia  vheii  the  Know-Not hings  were  holding  their  graal 
national  potn-tro-a  (here,  and  laying  it  on  thick  that  "Americans  shall  cub 
America."  —  Littir  m  JV.  Y.  Iltrald,  June  22, 1B5&. 

The  students  are  forbidden  to  occupy  the  Stale  Hnnse  steps  on  the  evenngirf 
preaentBlion  day;  since  llie  Faculty  design  hereafter  to  liavo  a ;»ie-ini»  then,  u 
on  tlie  last.  —  Burltt^t  Calnhi^t,  Yale  Colltyt,  1852-63. 
To  pow-iroir.     To  perfoim  a  ceremony  with  conjurations  for  ths  cun 
of  diseaxes  and  other  purposes,  nith  noise  and  confusion. 

At  a  distance,  with  my  Bible  in  my  band,  I  was  resolved,  if  possible,  lo  ipoH 
their  [ihe  Indians']  spirit  of  pniC'Ooicing.  and  prevent  their  receiving  an  wiiirtr 
from  the  inferaal  world.  —  floimfn/,  lalian  Unrralict,  1745. 

The  Angeknk  of  the  Esquimaux  —  the  prophet,  as  he  is  called  nniRtg  oir 
Indialu  —  is  the  general  counsellor.    He  preacribes  or  po»~v>ot)i  in  aickuu  aad 
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over  tronnda,  diiecta  the  policy  of  (h«  little  State,  tod  fe  really  the  power  behind 
the  throne.  — £iMe,  Aretic  fJ^}loratumi,  Vol.  II.  p.  118. 

Fo>o.    (SpsD.)    A  apriiig  or  well.    A  word  in  use  on  the  frontier  of 

Fralile.  (French.)  An  extensive  tract  of  land,  mostly  lerel,  destitute 
of  trees,  and  covered  with  tall,  coarse  graae.  These  prairies  are 
numerous  in  the  United  State*,  west  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains, 

especially  between  the  Ohio,  Mississippi,  and  the  great  lakes. — 
\Veb$ler.  See  also  Rnlllng  Prairie,  Salt  Prairie,  and  Soda  Prairie. 
In  the  North-west,  universally  called  perairi/. 

Th»e  are  the  gardeni  oE  Iha  denrt,  Ih»e 

The  unshom  fleldi,  buundltis  and  beautiful. 

For  which  the  apeech  ol  England  has  no  name.  — 

The  PrairitM.  Bryml,  The  Prairia. 

Pralzls  Bitten.  A  beverage  common  among  the  banters  and  moun- 
taineers. It  is  made  with  a  pint  of  water  and  a  quarter  of  a  gill  of 
buSalo  gall,  and  js  considered  an  excellent  medicine.  —  Scents  in 
the  Rocky  Movntaint,  p.  133. 

Praiile-Bog.  {Ci/nomyt  Ludorieianus.)  A  variety  of  the  marmot.  It 
has  received  the  name  of  Prairie-dog  from  a  sapposed  similarity 
between  its  warning  cry  and  the  barking  of  a  small  dog.  These 
animals  live  in  large  communities ;  their  villages,  as  they  are  termed 
by  the  hunters,  sometimes  being  many  miles  in  extent.  The  en- 
trance to  each  burrow  ia  at  the  summit  of  the  mound  of  earth 
thrown  up  during  the  progress  of  the  excavation  below.  This  mar- 
mot, like  the  rest  of  the  species,  becomes  torpid  during  the  winter, 
and,  to  protect  itself  against  the  rigor  of  the  season,  stops  the  mouth 
of  its  hole,  and  constructs  a  cell  at  tlie  bottom  of  it,  where  it  re- 
mains without  injury. 

Fraliia-Han.  (Tetrao  pratetttit.)  A  bird  seen  in  great  numbers  in 
the  prairies  of  Missouri  and  Illinois,  in  the  antmnn.  It  is  rather 
smaller  than  the  domestic  fowl.  In  flight,  it  appears  like  the  phens- 
ant  and  partridge,  and  is  a  beautiful  bird.  —  Flint's  Utistiitippi  ViA- 
ieg.    It  is  also  called  Heath-hen  and  Piunated  Grouse. 


fralri«-Itoh.  A  cutaneous  eruption  caused  by  the  friction  of  the  fine 
red  dust  of  prairie  countries  in  summer. 

Tralrle-Squiirels.  (Genus  SpermophUita.)  These  are  with  great 
propriety  called  "  Prairie-tqairrtlr ;  "  for  their  true  home  is  ou  the 
prairie,  where  they  replace  the  "arboreal"  squirrels,  from  which 
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they  differ  in  organiution,  to  suit  tbeir  neoewarily  different  mods 
of  life.  While  the  true  squirrels  ace  denigned  to  live  in  traefl,  and 
to  aabsiHt  upon  their  fruits,  the  gpermophileg  are  fitted  to  inhabit 
the  giansy  plains  which  cover  much  of  the  Wefitern  part  of  our 
Union,  their  food  being  the  prairie  plants  with  their  roots  and  seeds. 
The  form  of  these  squirrels  is  adapted  only  to  locomotion  on  the 
ground.  The  body  is  thick  and  heavy,  with  short  legs;  and  in 
place  of  the  long  toes  and  sharp,  hooked  nails  by  which  the  arboreal 
squiirela  cling  to  the  trees  so  readily,  they  have  shorter  toes,  with 
longer  and  straighter  nails,  for  digging  burrows  in  the  earth.  The 
long,  flexible,  and  buahy  tails,  which  aid  the  squirrels  in  their  bold 
leaps,  and  keep  them  warm  in  their  holes  in  winter,  would  here  be 
useless,  and  soon  worn  ragged  by  dragging  through  their  burrows. 
The  spermophiles,  therefore,  have  smaller  tails,  that  are  carried 
Straight  behind  them.  They  have  cheek-pouches  in  which  to  carry 
food;  and  two  species,  at  least,  convey  roots,  seeds,  &c.,  to  their 
burrows  to  be  eat«n.  —  R.  Kennicoit. 

Pralrle-8tat«.     The  State  of  Illinois. 

Prairie- Wolf.  {Canis  lairans.)  The  small  wolf  of  the  prairies,  tbe 
Coyote  of  the  Mexicans.  Its  range  eitends  from  Fort  tUley,  Kan- 
sas, to  the  Pacific,  and  from  the  Upper  Missouri  to  the  Uio  Graode 
of  Texas. 

the  prairit-iiK)If 
Hitnis  in  Ihdr  inewluirs,  and  hi>  freab-dug  daa 
Tamil  by  my  path.  —  Brynnt. 

Pralrillon.      A  small  prairie. 
Intenpersed  amoni;  the  hilU 

and  luxuriant  vegtUtioii.  — Sc 
Frsirobvy.     (Dutch,  priuUje.)     A  talk,  gossip.     New  York. 
Prayorfnlly.     Devoutly.     Ex. ;  "  We  may  be  prayer/utlif  disposed." 

Used  by  some  of  the  clergy.  —  Pickering. 
Prayarfnlneas.     The  use  of  much  prayer.  —  Webtier, 
Piayerlouueas.    Total  or  habitual  neglect  of  prayer.  —  Webtter. 
To  pr«aoh  a  Fnnaral.    To  preach  a  funeral  sermon.     Western. 
This  and  the  two  preceding  words  aio  not  in  the  English  diction- 

PreaobAT's  Stand.  A  pulpit  in  a  church;  a  platform  for  a  presctier 
at  "Camp  Meetings."  The  latter  use  occasioned  the  foniMr, 
among  certain  people.  Southern  aud  Western  usage,  but  oca- 
sional  in  Kew  England. 
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Pnoiiiot.     I.  A  gnbdivision  of  a  county  or  cit;,  within  which  a  single 
poll  is  held  at  elections;  a  territorial  district  or  division. 

Id  cu*  of  noD-*cc«ptu>c«  (of  tbe  colleclor],  tha  puuh  or pncmct  tbaSi  pnnxei 
to  a  new  ctu»ca.  —  Laia  of  itfauadiiutttt. 

Id  FiukliD  Co.,  Kanau,  the^  had  no  conDtf  commliaioiMt  wboM  duty  it  Is  to 
■ppoiot  voting pntinci*  beaidu  tb*  couotj  *«*t.  —  N.  T.  Timci,  Oct.  ft,  1857. 

2.  A  town  who«e  corporate  rights  did  not  include  sending  depu- 
ties to  the  colonial  Leg^islature.  Uassachusetle  before  17T6. 
To  prodlOKt*.  Is  constantly  confonnded  with  predict 
To  prodlokto  on  or  upon.  To  found  a  proposition,  a^ruraent,  &c.,on 
some  basis  or  data.  This  sense  of  the  word,  said  to  be  purely 
American,  is  not  noticed  by  Dr.  Webster  or  tbe  English  lexico^a- 
phers.  "Its  use,"  as  Mr.  Pickering:  observes,  "is  very  common 
with  American  writers,  and  in  the  debates  of  our  legislative  osaem- 
blies." 

It  DDghl  anrely  to  \>»  predicaitd  upon  a  full  rnni  imputial  cotuidcnliou  of  tti* 
whole  aubiecl. — Lttttr  uf  John  QnMey  Adanu. 

Tha  grot  State  paperg  of  American  liberty  were  all  prtdicaltil  on  the  abase  of 
chartered, .  not  of  abaalut«,  righti.  —  Giiit,  Adminit.  <if  Wa^ngton  and  J. 
Adamt,  Tot.  I.  p.  S. 

Among  tbcN  (projeda  for  peenniarj  relief,  in  1740]  was  an  fauthutioD  known 
u  the  Laikd  fiuik,  with  a  capital  of  £1GU,000,  prtdieaUd  on  Teal  estate.— 
Sbne'a  ifutory  o/Btwrlf,  If  am. 

To  pr«-efflpt.    To  secure  land,  by  being  the  first  settler  or  ocoopant 
of  it,  in  conformity  with  the  pre-emption  law. 

The  following  account  of  the  process  of  pre-empting  lands  is  from 
the  "  National  Intelligencer,"  Washington,  July  1, 1857 :  — 

The  Uwii  of  the  United  Statei  give  the  right  to  any  ciliien  who  doei  not  own 
three  baadred  and  twenty  acmi  of  land  in  any  State  of  the  Union  (and  to  thi«  he 
ii  required  to  make  oalh)  toprt-tiapl  one  hundred  and  tiily  aci««,  hy  fulHIting 
the  detailed  requtreineniK  of  the  art.  Theae  reqnirenient*  are  that  he  shall  lite 
fail  intention  in  the  land-oflice  to  enter  upon  and  improve  the  land,  dther  by 
enltitating  It  or  erecting  theieon  a  home,  and  rniding  upon  the  land  loag  enough 
to  make  it  hi>  rejidence;  which  time  is  variously  estimated  to  mean  one  or  five 
day*,  just  ae  the  Receiver  at  any  laiid-ofliee  may  decide.  To  the  Act  that  he  haa 
»D  resided  and  made  said  improvementa,  he  must  produce  a  wiinesa,  whn  testiltes 
that  anch  and  such  thing*  have  been  done,  and  that  the  pre-emptor  ha*  resided  the 
required  lime  in  the  bouae  on  the  land.  Upon  fuifiUing  all  theae  requiremenli 
and  paying  one  dollar  and  a  quarter  per  acre,  either  in  gold  or  a  iand-warrant, 
and  the  feea.  he  receives  a  certificate  of  title.  A  duplicate  of  this  ia  aent  la  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  at  Wajthington,  who,  after  having  searched  the  records, 
and  finding  that  the  individual  haa  not  prt-tmpted  before,  isauea  a  patent  direct 
to  him,  and  he  becomea  the  owner  of  hii  farm  by  title  direct  from  the  govem- 

Isaac  Liawrence,  of  New  York,  a  Negro,  addressed  Governor  Maroy 
a  note,  inquiring  if  he  could  pre-en^l  government  land  in  Minn»- 
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Bota,  the  some  as  vhito  persons  could.    The  letter  was  referred  to 

Secretary  McClelland,  who  in  reply  said;  — 

I  bare  U  ttate  Ihal  Ihrra  is  nothing  in  the  lam  of  the  United  Slate*  which 
would  prevent  you,  M  »  free  man  of  African  descent,  from  tattling  upon  public 
land  in  the  territoiy  of  Minnesota,  and  acquiriag  a  right  of  pre-cai^ioi^ 

The  term  is  used  figuratively  to  denote  e,  previously  occupied  field 
of  study.  Thus,  speaking  of  the  lectures  of  the  Rey.  Joseph  Cook, 
the  "  Providence  Journal "  says:  — 

He  takes  old,  philotophic  ground,  that  has,  a*  it  were,  been  prt^mpted  bf 
ikeplici  and  matorialiita,  and  itandiug  there  dainu  It  for  Qod  and  evangelical 

Walter  F.  Brown,  in  his  amusing  "  Historical  and  Comical  Ceu- 
teunial"  (Providence,  1876),  thus  begins  his  poem:  — 

Ul.  Chriltopher  Columbus 

In  Psloe  raUed  a  rumpui, 
Hen  went  bobbing  out  at  sea,  lo  lee  what  hs  could  do. 

By  ac«ident  be  landed. 

And  on  kissing  (lie  eanil  did 
Frt-tmpt  Ihia  oiighly  canlineni  in  fouiteen  olnetjr-two. 

Pre-emption  Right.  The  right  or  title  which  an  original  settler  or 
squatter  has  to  become  tlio  first  purcliaser  of  unsurveyed  gavem- 
ment  land,  of  which  he  has  taken  possession.  To  mainttun  this 
right,  be  must  have  erected  a  habitation,  or  taken  some  steps  toward* 
the  cultivation  of  the  land.  This  term  has  long  been  iu  use,  u 
Itnlay,  in  his  work  on  the  Western  Territory,  published  in  1797, 

The  geltlement  began  to  form  In  I7B0,  and  waa  encouraged  by  lettlenienti  anil 
prc'tmplion  riyhu.  —  p.  H. 

Among  the  public  acts  of  Congress  is  one  entitled,  — 

'*An  airt  tn  apprupriale  the  proceeda  of  the  public  landa  and  tc  gnat  pn- 
tiHptiua  riyhU." 
Pr«-«mptor.     One  who  has  a  pre-emption  right. 
Preferential.     Entitled  to  preference. 

No  party  ban  any  nurh  preftrttiial  righti  over  the  lines  of  the  American  TfIc- 
graph  Company.  —  M.  Y.  Triiunr. 
Prehape,  tor  perhnpii,  h  much  used  at  the  West  in  familiar  langtugt, 
when  ttdditiouftl  force  is  to  be  given  to  the  word.  It  originated  in 
a  jocose  mispronuuciation,  which  appears  to  be  becoming  a  fixed 
corruption. 

Prthnpi  Panon  Ilyine  didn't  put  it  Into  Pokerville  for  two  mortal  boun;  ud 
prrhapi  l'Dken,'i1le  didn't  mizzle,  wince,  and  Anally  dummiz  right  beoulhliiiiil 
fitld.  Drama  in  PaktrrOie. 

Prvkel.     A  small,  Sat  cake,  sugared  outside.    Pennsylvania. 
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This  word  is  put  on  tbe  back  of  letters  to  penons  residing 
in  the  place  where  they  are  written,  and  whicb  are  not  to  be  sent 
Uirough  the  mail.  Peculiar  to  the  United  States.  An  abbreviation 
of  the  old  English  form,  "  these  present."  An  earlier  form  (aa  in 
the  "  Fasten  Letters,"  15th  centurj)  was,  "  To  A.  B.  be  this  deliv- 
ered," or  "  be  this  given."  Such  letters  were  sent  by  special  mes- 
sengers, or  intmat^d  to  soma  friend  or  traveller,  to  be  delivered  in 
person.  "These  deliver"  and  "these  present"  were  common 
forrns  in  New  England  in  the  17th  century.  The  Spanish  equiv- 
alent, pre*eiUe,  is  also  used  in  Central  America. 
Fresldanoy.  1.  The  office  of  President.  "  Washington  was  elected 
to  the  praidencs  of  the  United  States  by  a  unanimous  vote  of  the 
electora." 

2.  The  term  during  which  a  president  holds  his  office.  "  Presi- 
dent John  Adams  died  during  the  praidenci/  of  his  son." — Webiler. 

Prwld«nt.     1.  The  chief  magistrate  of  the  United  States. 

The  exKuIiTc  power  ghall  be  veswd  Id  >  Prtadtnl  of  Ihe  Daited  SUtet  o[ 
America.  Ha  «bi1l  hold  hii  office  durins  the  tenn  offouryeara,  &c.  —  ComritH- 
tiv»o/lli*  UmUd  Statu. 

2.  The  chief  officer  of  a  college  or  university. 
PiMidentlaL    Pertaining  to  a  president.  —  Webnier.     In  this  sense, 
the  word  is  an  Americanism.     It  is  of  course  very  common  and 
indispensable  with  us,  and  is  sometimes  used  by  English  writers  in 
treating  of  American  affairs. 

The  friends  of  Washington  had  determltied  to  anpport  Mr.  Adams  ai  candidate 
for  th^  preaJential  chair.  —  QunntHg  Jtrntv,  Tot.  X.  p.  4ST. 

Presidio.  (Span.)  A  military  post  on  the  Mexican  frontier.  Many 
of  these  places  ore  now  within  the  United  States,  and  still  retain  the 
old  Spanish  name.  Sometimes  the  term  is  applied  to  a  fortress,  at 
others  to  the  entire  village  that  surrounds  it. 

The  vlceroj  of  Mexico  sent  the  gallant  OBate  to  New  Mckko,  to  take  fonnal 
po9re«iuD  of  the  counlty,  and  to  ealabiish  colonien,  misiiom,  and  prtMidioi.  — 
Wittiuaiu.  Vorlhera  ifij:iai,  1B48. 

To  preatldlBltate.     To  handle;  to  trick  with. 

So  long  aa  a  question  of  flnancp  is  but  a  queslion  of  her*  ot  there,  we  may 
pratidigilnit  it  harmlPHly  enough,  making  the  harden  diiappear  nnder  anj- 
pieanant  name  we  choose  —  TAt  CangrrgnrUmnliit,  Jan.  2i,  1363. 

Pietxel.     (Duteh.)    A  kind  of  brittle  cake;  a  cracknel. 

My  father  need  to  tell  of  a  woman  who  sold  crullera,  prttttU.  and  apples  on  a 
table  on  thatouth  side  of  the  track,  who  was  so  beanliful  that  all  the  paawngera 
clutered  OD  that  eide  to  aee  her.  —  £.  £.  ffnle,  Jdrnriww  a/a  i>iiJtnaa,  p.  18. 


Prvttjr.     1.  Any  thing  prat^;  an  ornament,  toy,  picture. 

Thinks  I,  this  ia  ill  tilk  and  no  cidari  and  I  uked  it  mnj  Udr  or  gmtlemu 
wanted  a  piclnra.  A  dtid  ailtncc  eniucd,  Ibcm  a  titter.  At  laogtfa  one  of  the 
cliap*  Mid  la  bit  iirHlheact:  — 

"Betty,  auppoK  you  have  your  prttts  taken."  —  DaynerreodipMj,  Et. 
(Walh.]  Star. 

2.  Well-duipogedi  kind;  affable.    Korthem  New  England. 

Prettr  Conslderablo.     1.  Of  some  conseqnence;  tol«rEble,  paasftbla, 

middling.     Used  io  this  sanse  in  England  as  well  as  America. 

To  the  faculty  of  law  wag  joined  a  preltg  commderaik  proportioB  of  the  faenlty 
of  medicine.  — iSurte,  Rtfiteliont  on  Ihe  Fratek  Rtvolviion. 

But  yon  Mem  to  have  aomething  pretly  oxuidtmiU  ii 
troWKn;  what  may  it  beV  Why,  that'a  awee  bit 
honor.  —  Scivpt'i  Drtr  SlaOdng,  p.  74. 

I  went  lo  the  theaira  in  Bcwton,  where  the  acting  wu  prdfir  mmriiirailt,  con- 
eidering.  —  Crodtlt'i  Tour,  p.  ST. 

2.  Tolerably,  paasably,  middlingly. 

Dtnr  Cnt.  C-nxktU,  —  I  have  heard  of  you  a  great  deal  lately,  and  i«ad  con- 
siderable of  your  wrilings;  and  I  ItelpriHi/  aiatidtrabU  well  acqaainled  with 
you.  —  Utijor  Dvuming.  LtUer  lu  CrocktU.  Tour,  p.  217. 

There  are  tome  foDca  who  ihink  a  good  drai,  and  nay  but  HKle,  and  they  are 
wise  (oiks ;  and  there  are  olhira  atnin  who  blurt  out  whatever  comes  uppermost, 
and  1  gueaa  they  are  prtliy  caniidniibU  auperline  fooli Sam  SHck. 

I  went  into  thebusintu  of  pepper-pot  smokinfc,  and  went  ahead  prtltji  comid- 
trablf  tor  a  lime ;  but  a  parfel  of  fellows  came  into  it,  said  my  cats  wasn't  as 
giiod  an  their'n,  when  I  know'd  they  was  as  fresh  as  any  cati  in  the  market,  and 
pepper-pot  was  nu  ifo.  —  J.  C.  Neal,  Stttchei. 

Pr«tt7  Middling.     Tolerably  well. 

When  we  came  to  the  steep,  sandy  side  of  the  mountain  [Hccla],  h  woold  bs 

safe  to  believe  that  we  went  down  prtllg  middliag.  ~- P.  UiU;  SaaMu  m  let- 

"Ah,  Sir.  Weller,"  uys  the  gentleman,  "glad  to  see  you,  sir;  how  are  yon  ?" 
"Werywell,  thank 'ee,  sir,"  sayi  my  father;  "I  hope  yon 'reinRi  ancMIn'." 
Diclttm,  Pietwict,  ch.  xiii. 

Pratty  Weathar.     Pleasant  weather.    North  Carolina  and  Pennsyl- 

PraventatiTe.  A  corruption  Rometimea  met  wiUi  for  preventive,  both 
in  England  and  America. 

A  cry  nas  raided  for  the  establishment  of  t prtniilatire  armed  police;  bntllu 
madnesi  of  sucb  a  proposal  could  not  long  escape  observation.  —  EdM.  JwHil 
Siy.,  Vol.  V.  p.  BB. 

Conadenn  in  the  preiix,  and  a  belief  in  Its  statements  concerning  (Us  ciielx^ 
are  the  most  powerful /nYrentottiwi  of  panic.  —  !f.  Y.  Eapnm,  Aog.  8,  IM). 

The  most  effectual  physical  jn-iKsiMntiDe  against  sleeping  in  ehnreh  b  to  Isb 
a  shoit  nap  just  before  goii^  to  ohureh. — i^airr  /o«raaJ  ^  Htallk,  JeJy,  MM. 
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The  telegnma  from  London  of  the  19  Sept.,  1877,  thus  gire  tti« 
opinion  of  the  correspondent  of  tite  "  Ixindon  Times,"  on  President 
MxcMahou'a  manifesto  to  the  French  people.  Commenting  on  &B 
paMoge  beginning,  '*  I  could  not  obey  the  mandates  of  the  dema- 
gogaes,"  he  says:  — 

This  MDtence  wenu  to  be  ■  kind  of  prtetatatirt  ■imed  *t  npruding  irriUtion 
and  disconnigeninit  tfarong^out  (he  nation. 

Piiokly  Heat.    A  cutaneons  eruption  or  rash  which  appears  during 

the  exeessiTe  heat  o£  summer. 
Prickly  P«aT.    (Opunlia  vulgaris.')    A  sort  of  flat,  jointed  cactna,  which 

is  found  in  sandy  fields  and  about  dry  rocks,  from  Massachusetts 

southward,  usually  near  the  coast. 
Prime.    Tn  a  first-rate  manner;  primely,     Thb  is  one  of  the  many 

English  adjectives  which,  in  our  vulgar  language,  are  transformed 

into  adverbs. 


Priming.  As  Uie  printing  bears  but  a  small  proportion  to  the  charge  of 
a  gun,  so  this  word  is  used  in  the  West  to  denote  any  thing  trivial, 
like  the  word  circumatanee ;  as,  "  Your  com  crop  ain't  apnWnp  to 
mine,"  >.  e.  ia  very  small  in  comparison  with  it. 

Stranger,  you  ma?  My  what  you  pleste  aboul  your  anacoiidy  urp«nt  of  Cey- 
lon, in  South  America;  and  your  rael  Bengali  liger  f rom  Africat  bolhon  'em, 
beated  to  a  while  heat  and  welded  into  one,  would  be  no  part  ot  a  priming  to  ■ 
griulj  bear  of  the  Kocky  Mountima.  —CnxitWi  Adttnturrt  tcilk  a  Grinly 
Btar. 

FrimliuuT.  A  predicament;  difficulty.  Used  in  the  Southern  States. 
Skeraood't  Georgia.  I  am  told  that  this  word  is  also  used  by  old 
people  living  on  Long  Island.  It  is  provincial  in  the  North  of 
England.  * 

To  priiBp  or  primp  np.  To  dress  up  in  a  finical  manner;  to  linger 
over  one's  toilet.     A  woman's  expression. 

Arter  tapper  1  wasbed,  then  I  put  nn  the  eleaneit  sort  of  a  ehirlthat  Aunt  Jana 
had  S:ced  up  mily  nice  an'  imoolh,  then  I  dtawed  on  about  aa  nice  ■  set  uv  Sun- 
day harneia  (a  you  ever  *eed ;  and,  arter  marm  and  Aunt  Jane  bid  primptd  iip 
an'  fixed  my  hu  an'  ciMvat,  I  waa  reddy.  —  How  Sal  and  Me  Got  Marritd. 

Friropy.     Fastidious  in  the  duties  of  the  toilet;  finical.    A  woman's 

Friuoa'a  Pride.     See  Pipnuetoa. 

Printeiy.  An  establishment  for  printing  cottons,  Sec. ;  print-works. 
Rare.  —  Wonxiler. 
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Frobabllitlw.  (Hd  ProbabilUiei,  a  term  applied  to  the  flnperintendent 
of  the  bureau  at  Washington,  £roni  which  the  weather  report*  are 
issued.  "  What  aajt  Old  Probabilitiet  abont  the  weather  to-da<r  ?  " 
Sometimes  called  "  clerk  of  the  weather." 

Thfn  are  men  who  build  srk«  etriight  thratigh  thdr  natanl  lire*,  nmSy  for 
tbefint  ipriiikUi  andlhemre  othen  irhndoDotwilch  Old  ProbniilUittot  tvta 
own  Id  ambnlla.  —  ClartiKe  King,  Addrtu  at  Talt  Coll.,  Juna  X,  ISTT. 

FrooMaioner.  An  officer  in  Kentucky,  and  possibly  in  other  States, 
whose  duty  it  ia  to  det«rmine  and  mark  out  the  bounds  of  lands. 

ProEuiity.  This  word  is  in  common  use  here,  mora  particularly  with 
our  clergy.  It  is  not  in  the  dictionaries,  and  I  do  not  recollect  ever 
meeting  with  it  in  English  authors.  The  Scottish  writars  employ 
it  J  but  English  writere  use  the  word  pro/antnen.  —  Pickrring. 

In  ■  reT«l  of  debaucharj,  amid  (he  brisk  InUrchanga  of  ^ir^iiifjr  and  Ibllj, 
nliglon  might  appear  a  dnmb,  uniwial  intruder.  —  Bitdcminiltr. 

pTOfMaor.  1.  One  who  makes  aprofession  of  any  thing.  —  Worvaler. 
The  application  ot  the  word  to  dancing- masters,  conjurers,  banjo- 
players,  &c.,  has  been  called  an  Americnninm.  It  is  thought,  how- 
ever, that,  even  in  Yankee  land,  the  following,  copied  by  the  "  Nat. 
Intelligencer  "  of  Nor.  11,  135S,  from  an  English  paper,  would  be 
"  hard  to  beat:  "  — 

A  great  ihaving  match  ngainat  lime  wu  perfrirmed  recentlr  at  Kei|[faUT,  nnr 
Leedt.  A  "  Prq/iaor  Carrodus,"  alteEdpd  by  three  lalherers  and  five  ilmppen, 
engaged  to  shave  Kventy  men  in  eiityminnle*,  and  succeeded  in  perfomingllii 
task  four  minale*  within  the  specifled  time. 

2.  One  visibly  or  profe.isedly  religious.  —  Worceslfr.  One  who 
mokes  a  public  profession  of  religion  in  those  churches  where  such  a 
rite  prevails  instead  of  confirmation.  A  very  odd  use  of  the  word 
to  those  not  accustomed  to  it. 

"Ah!"  laid  Uisi  Rayby,  "and  I  can  remember  the  time  —  of  course  I  wu 
very  yoang  then,  bat  atill  I  cu  rtiatmber  —  when  CaUb  Edoiondi  ewept  oal  hii 

"Dear  me  I  And  now  he  hai  the  npsUrt  Impudence  to  (end  bin  f(irl  to  tucbi 
tchoot  B)  thai '.  "  exclaimed  MImh  Snphia  Milnood,  the  spiniter  who  had  not  jtt 
■poken.    "Oh,  the  pride  of  hitman  natnre!  " 

"  Pm/fiKir .' "  laid  Mi«»  Rayby.    "Religion  do««  not  teach  a  man  taeh  abnrd 

Mins  Phillip  shook  her  head,  and  began  to  lament  the  increase  of  fUee  prtffa- 
fori  —  Tht  Dream  of  Cnltb  EJmoful: 

To  progTDBB.  To  move  forward;  to  pass. — Johnnrm.  This  is  not  i 
pure  Americanism,  as  some  suppofie,  but  an  old  English  word  which 
hod  been  suffered  to  become  obsolete.    It  was  revived  here  ifier 
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the  BevoluCiou  (me  Pickering),  and  hM  lately  been  taken  into 
favor  again  in  England. 

The  Penny  Cyclopedia    (art.  Americaniim)  says,  "The  old  verb 
prSgrtss,  which  the  Americans  use  very  often  uid  pronotince  pro- 
griti,  ia  now  beginning  to  be  again  adopted  in  ita  native  conntcy, 
though  we  think  we  could  do  very  well  without  it." 
Lei  me  wipe  dB  thi>  faononble  dew, 
^at  Hilverlj  i^tii  pntgrfu  on  thj  checka.  — -Siiak^vm. 

Allhoagfa  ths  popular  blaat 

Hath  reared  Ihy  name  up  to  bestride  ■  cloud, 
Or progretM  ia  the  chariot  of  the  sun.  ^-  Ford^  Brottn  Heari. 
Such  are  the  iucoDHBtenciee  of  a  flatterer,  proartuiitg  from  hia  butterflj  itUe 
Into  the  venniculftr  alime  of  *  libeller.  —  London  Qaarteriy  RerUw. 

Her  flnt  teacher  via  but  blmatlf,  at  that  time  a  pupil  i  but  she  progrtmd 
under  hia  luitioD.  —  ifaiy  Boieilt,  People'i  Journal. 

Theliuucbof  the"LeviaIhaii"  will  be  by  no  meana  a  abpduh  affair  Into  tb« 
"native  element."  but  a  tedioue  oper»tion,  which  will  vtry  probably  occupy  two 
(M-  three  daya.  On  theee  point),  and  aoma  olhen  oF  equal  intenol,  we  ahatl  give 
oar  readera  fuller  information  aa  the  great  ahipjHv^roica  lowanli  completion. — 
Londen  Tmii,  April  SO.  1S57. 

Tbey  progrtu  in  that  style  in  proportion  aa  their  plans  are  Ircaled  with  eon- 
tempt. —  WaAinglon'i  Wrilingi. 

After  the  war  hadprD^edrif  for  aome  lime.  —  SfarAalt'i  WaiOn'/kM, 
Wbethar  this  word  was  used  in  the  time  of  Bacon  or  not,  I  can- 
not say,  yet  it  seems  he  employs  it  in  the  spirit  world ;  For,  in  the 
■aserted  revelations  made  by  Judge   Edmonds,  the   philosopher 
nya:  — 

I  truat  that  your  own  hearta  will  reapond  to  mine,  and  the  many,  very  many 
apirits  wbo  an  preaeot,  till  all  our  aoala,  like  one  apirit,  tball  untie  in  the  har- 
monies of  truth,  love,  and  the  earnest  deelre  to  progrta.  —  iSf>trilua(iin,  p.  333. 

ProgressiTfl  Frtenda.     A  name  recommended  at  a  convention  of 

Spiritualists  held  in  Uliaois,  Sept.  7,  1857,  to  be  adopted  by  them, 

"  as  being  a  cognomen  most  indicative  of  that  broad  liberality  of 

sentiment  which  they  desire  to  foster  and  maintain." 

PToUbltlon  and  ProhJbUlonUt    The  prohibition  by  law  of  the  sale 

of  alcoholic  beverages,  and  one  in  favor  of  such  prohibition- 
Prong.  A  branch  or  arm  of  a  creek  or  inlet.  Southern. 
Ptong-Honi  Antelope.  (AnlUocapra  Americana.)  The  Pron^horn 
ArtUlopt  is  familiar  to  every  hunter  on  the  plains  west  of  the  Mis- 
souri River.  From  this  line  it  extends  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and 
ranges  from  Northern  Mexico  to  the  latitude  of  53°  on  the  Saskatch- 
ewan. It  b  also  abundaut  in  Minnesota.  The  antelope  b  highly 
prized  as  an  article  of  food.     It  runs  with  great  swiftness,  and 


all   its    motioDS    are   oharacterued  by  ease  and  grace.  —  S.  F. 

Baird. 
To  prononnoe.    In  Nantucket,  thej  say,  "  How  does  your  hone  pro- 

nouncef"  i.  e.  how  does  he  prove  or  perform  7 
Pronoonoement.    An  emphatic  declaration;    a  pronnnciainenta. — 

N.  Y.  THbuna. 
Propai.     Very,  exceedingly.     Colloquial  in  England  and  the  United 

States. 
Tbe  dajwaa  gone  afore  I  f^l  out  of  the  wooda,  uid  I  got  proper  triglitawd. — 

Sam  Slid:  in  Engtand,  rfa.  IS. 

Properly.    Very  much.     Common  in  New  England. 

Falber  jml  np  wilh  tbe  flat  o(  hi>  hand,  and  gare  me  a  wipe  urith  it  on  Die 
•Ide  nf  my  face,  (hat  knocked  me  over  lad  but  me  prDjMWy.  ~  Sam  Slict  w 
Eitghimd,'cb.aa. 

Proptos.  (Span.)  In  Spanish- American  law,  certun  portiotu  of 
ground  laid  oft  and  reserved,  on  the  foundation  of  a  town,  as  the 
unalienable  property  of  the  town,  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  public 

buildiiigH,  markets,  &c. ,  or  to  be  used  in  any  other  way,  under  the 
direction  of  the  municipality,  for  the  advancement  of  the  revenues 
or  the  prosperity  of  the  place.  —  Peiert't  ReporU,  Vol.  XII.  p.  i42, 

Pro-Slavery.  In  favor  of  slavery.  An  expression  much  used  bj 
political  speakers  and  writers,  and  but  recently  inserted  in  tht 
dictionaries. 

It  lake*  a  deapot,  i  craren,  and  a  alave,  compounded  together,  to  make  a  Pro- 
alnlvry  legiaUtor  in  ■  tree  State.  —  Anli-Slmtry  Alittannc. 

Pro-ttatrry  mtn,  strike  for  your  aliorsi  strike  for  j-onr  ri)(htB!  Sonnd  Il» 
bugte  of  war  over  ynar  land,  and  leave  not  an  abolitioniet  in  (he  country.  —  JTiot- 

The  intpnM  Prn-itiernfiim  of  the  city  of  Baltimore  .  .  .  ia  limply  the  tiga  of 
acute.  — iV.  Y.  Tribtme,  July  IS,  1361. 

To  prospect    To  search  for  mines  of  gold  and  silver. 

Froapect.  Among  gold-miners,  what  one  finds  in  examining  the  firri 
panful  of  earth.  Upon  itx  result,  the  miner  determines  wbetbn-il 
is  a  good  or  bad  proipecf,  and  governs  himself  accordingly.  If  Ibe 
show  of  gold  is  good,  he  perseveres;  if  not,  the  place  is  abandoned.  I 
perhaps  to  be  more  closely  scrutinized  and  worked  by  the  Cbinew. 
who  are  content  with  less  for  their  lalior. 

We  got  many  good  pnuptdti  but,  wben  (he  gold  gave  ont  in  the  pan  uidn 
dug  down,  we  found  only  emplinem.  We  then  ihouldered  our  pant  and  ilioTcli, 
and  itrnck  oat  over  ihe  bilU,  to  try  new  localitiea.  —  ifari  Tieain,  Rangliiif  /l, 
,.UI. 
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ProBpectliiB.  Hunting  or  eeafching  for  lead,  gold,  or  other  metals. 
The  proceM  is  thus  described  in  a  sketch  of  Life  otk  the  Upper 

Mississippi :  — 

The  chief  mart  of  the  lead  trad*  i>  In  the  town  ot  Galeiu,  tnilt  upon  ■  imall, 
■Ingguh  gtrum.  In  travelling  through  the  npland  prairia  of  thia  naigbborhood, 
you  will  iH  many  hillocks  d[  aarth,  at  far  u  the  eya  can  reach,  ai  if  some  boge 
■nimalbadbeenbumwingbcncalh,  andhidlhrownnpttaedirt  in  that  manner  j 
but  70U  RUj,  bj  dunce,  meet  two  or  thrrt  men  with  a  backet,  a  rope,  a  pick- 
axe, and  a  portable  vindlua.  and  the  difficulty  is  explained.  Tbi),  in  the  Un- 
piage  of  the  cauotry,  it  a  pm^tdiig  party ;  which,  being  mterpreted,  means 
that  they  ara  on  the  Wk-ont  for  ore,  if  it  is  to  be  foond  within  Un  or  flfteen  feet 
«f  the  ground,  —  N.  T.  LiUrary  World,  June  3,  IBM. 

Oar  ciaim  [near  Hangtown,  Cal.]  did  not  prove  rich  enough  id  satisfy  lu;  so  we 
AbaodoiMd  h,  and  mntprotptcting.  —  BorAtcick't  Califonia,  p.  1S4. 

I've  gin  up  diggin'  and  pmpteliit'.  It  don't  pay;  and  I  can  make  more  by 
ttllin'  new  comers  whar  to  sink  their  shsft.  If  ihey  lind  gold,  I  get  ball;  and,  if 
they  don't,  I  charge  not])in'.  —  £«U./''<™  Cidifiinua,  N.  Y.  Taaa. 

Prospeotor.  A  searcher  for  spots  where  minerals  exiat,  applied  alike 
to  the  preciouB  metals,  copper,  or  coal. 

Apro^elor  goes  out  with  a  pick  and  shovel  and  a  washpan;  and,  to  teat  Ilie 
lidmeaa  ot  a  place,  he  digs  down  till  be  reeches  the  dirt  In  which  it  may  be  ex- 
pected gold  will  be  faund.  —  BorfAKtcib't  Califonlia,  p.  121. 

ProtTftoted  MeeUag.  A  name  given  to  a  religions  meeting,  pro- 
tractfid  or  continued  for  several  days,  chieflj  among  the  Presby- 
terians, Congregationalists,  Methodists,  and  Baptists.  Notice  is 
aometimes  given  that  a  prolracled  meeting  will  be  held  at  a  certain 
time  and  place,  where  large  numbers  of  people  assemble.  In  the 
West,  they  are  called  "  big  meetings." 

A  religious  sensation  is  raging  terribly  in  my  neighborhood,  inducod  by  the  . 
inSuenceot  the  expected  comet,  —  there  iaaprotnicfeifniMttnf  round  the  comer, 
and  high-pressure  prayer-meetings  on  every  side.  —  Dottdckt. 

1  'm  a  gentleman  that  calculates  to  hold  a  protraettd  nertinff  htn  to-night.  — 
Sam  Slick,  tTntvre  ancf  Bama»  Ifalurt. 

Tou  don't  suppose  a  pedlar  that  had  experienced  religion  at  a  pmtracttd 
wutliti'  would  cheat  ■  clergyman  7  What  an  idae  1  —  Widow  BedeU  Paptrt, 
p.  219. 

ProBd.    Glad;  as,  "I  should  beproiirf  to  see  yoo." 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Brownlow,  the  facetious  editor  of  the  "  Jonesboro' 
Whig,"  in  an  article  on  his  own  obituary,  says:  — 

He  defircs  it  staled  to  the  world  that,  if  he  had  his  life  to  lire  over  again,  ha 
eoQid  improve  it  in  many  respects.  He  leaven  no  apoicgies  to  bn  made  to  men  in 
thia  life,  end  asks  no  favors  of  anybody  "on  the  other  side  of  Jordan,"  bat  hia 
God!  His  friends,  if  he  have  any  left  behind,  can  be  of  no  lervice  to  him;  hia 
anemiea,  he  iajironrftokiiaw,  "  can't  reach  him  1 " 
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Pro-nnlon,     FaTOrable  to  the  United  States. 

JackaoD't  force  ii  uldco  be  in  part  com  powd  at  iVp- teuton  man  who  b«7«  ben 
Impreued  into  the  nbel  aen-ice.  —N.  ¥.  TriiiMt,  April  7,  IBSS. 

Prox  or  Proxy.  The  use  ot  these  words  is  confined  to  the  State  of 
Rhode  Island.  Prox  means  the  ticket  or  list  d(  candidates  at  elec- 
tions presented  to  the  people  for  theirvotes.  B;a  law  of  the  colonj 
ol  Providence  PlantationR,  passed  in  the  year  1647,  the  General 
Assembly  was  appointed  to  be  holden  annually,  "if  wind  and 
weather  hinder  not,  at  which  the  general  officers  of  the  colony  were 
to  be  chosen."  This  clause  made  it  convenient  for  niany  to  rvmuii 
at  home,  particularly  as  they  had  the  right  to  send  their  Totes  for 
the  officers  by  some  other  persons;  hence  the  origin  of  these  tenns 
prox  and  proxy  volet,  as  applied  to  the  present  mode  of  roting  for 
State  officers  in  Rhode  Island. — Slaplet't  Annalt  of  Promdenee, 
p.  61. 

Mr.  Hckering  observes  that  this  word  is  aim  used  in  Connecticut, 
as  equivalent  to  election  or  election-day.     He  quotes  the  following 
instiuices  from  a  Connecticut  newspaper:  — 
Repoblicins  of  Connecticut,  pTcvioos  to  tvery  pnaitt,  von  hiva  been  UMaltad 

Od  the  ■pproachinfcfrrozici,  ire  ask  yon  to  attead  nnivetull]'. 

Dr.  Webster,  with  whom  New  England,  or  rather  Connecticat, 
seems  to  have  been  a  synonyme  for  "  all  creation,"  says  the  word 
means,  "  in  popular  net,  an  election  or  day  of  voting  for  officers  ot 
government." 

Whan  tilt  qaaliAcatioi)  of  a  freeman,  u  formerlj,  was  lev,  ttae  jironu  or  volen 
never  exceeded  1,300;  at  pregent,  tbe  qnaliScalion  is  better,  and  the  pnaiii  ue 
only  SSS.  —  Dmglau'i  Summary,  ITSG,  Vol.  II.  p.  8S. 

Piy.     A  large  lever  employed  to  raise  or  move  heavy  substances.    UMd 

also  in  some  parts  of  England.  — Worcetler. 
To  pry.     To  move  or  r^se  by  means  of  a  large  lever.  —  WoreeUer. 
PabUsbmeiit.     A  publishing  of  the  bans  of  marriage,  which  is  te- 

quired  by  law  in  some  parts  of  New  England.    "  Mr.  Doe  and  Mias 

Roe's puii/MAmenf  took  place  to-day." 
Any  penoot  deeiring  to  be  joined  in  marriage  Ahall  have  inch  their  Inlentinoi 

published  ...  or  pouted  up  by  the  clerk  of  each  towni  and  a  certificate  of  nek 

piMithmrnI  .  ,  .  itaail  be  produced  aa  aforeiaid  prevtoui  to  their  matriagt.— 

Statulei  of  MatKchutttU,  17BS. 
Puocoon.     An   Indian   name   for  various   plants   affording  cobring 

matter;  hence,  probably,  the  name  of  Poke-beny.     The  prinuty 

meaning  of  the  name  appears  to  be  "of  the  color  of  blood,"i)t 
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1.  The  Sanffainaria  Canaderuii,  or  Blood-root,  The  juice  wu 
much  used  bj  the  Indiana  as  a  dye  or  stain,  aa  on  the  old  basket 
ware  now  no  longer  h>  be  aeen. 

Porona  it  ■  nnall  rool  tbmt  graweCh  In  the  moDntain*,  wbich,  being  dr7*d  and 
beaten  in  pooder,  tnrneth  red,  ice.  —  Sniili't  Virginia,  1S3S,  p.  97- 

Thcv  have  Ihepuccom,  wilh  which  the  Indiana  uwd  to  paint  theniKWeg  red; 
and  the  ibumacb  and  lanafm,  vbicb  mike  a  deip  j^ellow.  —  Btvtrli/'*  Virgiaia, 
Book  III.  (ITOS). 

2.  Yellow  puccooQ.     Hydrastis  Canadnuit,  or  Yellow  Root. 
Puccoon  is  an  Indian  name  for  all  roots  dyeing  red,  orange,  or 

jeUoir.  —  Ra/ineiqiu,  Med.  Flor.,  Vol.  I.  p.  258. 
Pucker.     1:  A  snarl  or  tang-Ie  (from  v.  to  pucker). 

ZMMpJay.  Tnitb.  I  an  oue  of  tbone  that  labor  with  tbe  lame  longing  [to  hear 
the  right],  for  it  la  almoat  pneter'ij  uid  pnlled  into  that  knot,  by  jour  poet,  which 
I  cannot  eaaily  .  .  .  antie 

Bof.  Like  enongfa,  nor  i>  it  TOur  office  to  be  troubled  or  perplexed  with  it, 
but  to  ut  (tilt  and  expect.  —  Sot  Jonton,  Tht  MagntHc  Lady,  Act  W.  So.  3. 

2.  A  state  of  perplexity  or  trouble;  agitation.  Prarincial  in 
England. 

It  wai  natural  enaugh  that  the  Sqnin'a  wifii  ahonid  be  in  a  pacler  to  aee  tbe 
Ladiee'  Book  [wbictacontainedaoarticle  ridiculing  her].  —  IPitiow  Sedotl  Popen, 
p.  386. 
To  paokOT  up.     To  diy  up;  i.  e.,  stop  talking.    A  vulgariam  equivft- 

lent  b>  lAuf  up. 
Pndjlkjr  or  Pujity.     Fnssy . 

She 'a  dreadtnl  fnkfftdty,  Sarah  Jane  ia.  She  won't  have  anj  thing,  without 
it  'a  ezaolly  right.  —  A  5aii>iHer  in  Ltdit  GMtkicaiU'i  L^ft,  p.  ST. 

Paebla     (Span.,  a  village.)     A  village  of  the  semi-civilized  Catholic 
Indians  of  New  Mexico. 

Tbe  Tillages  of  the  christianized  Indiana  in  New  Mexico  were  called  jweUoi, 
In  oppoaition  to  tbe  wild  roriag  tribe*  thet  retund  inch  farors.  —  tTUuemia, 
NtiB  Jfeauo. 

Ptwblo  Indian.     A  Catholic  Indian  villager  of  New  Mexico. 

The  moil  Interesting  clui  of  tbe  tnbabitanta  of  New  Mexico  are  thoae  known 
as  the  P%Mo  /kIuhh.  They  an  the  deacendanle  of  the  ancient  rulers  of  tha 
counlrj,  and  are  ao  called  becauae  tbey  dwell  in  vilUgei  and  subsist  by  agricul- 
ture, instead  of  living  in  lodgesind  depending  npoD  the  chaae,aa  the  wild  Indiasi 
of  tbe  moantaina  and  ptaioa.  —  Daat,  El  Gringo,  p.  114. 

Pnke.     1.  A  mean,  contemptible  fellow. 
2.  A  nickname  for  a  native  of  Missouri. 

PoU-baok  Drew.    The  name  of  a  lady's  drew  now  (1677)  uuivop- 
sally  wont. 
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I  mat  m;  gill  OD  FnltoD  StiMt 

The  other  *f(eniaoD, 
With  her  dreu  pulled  back  in  ■  gnat  big  boneli,  — 

Aabiguaballoanl  - 
Wban  I  aaktd  her  wbat  tha  trouble  wu, 

Sb«  Hamed  Id  guch  dutrBM, 
8a7S  ibe,  —  "OSam!  doD't  ba  a  fool. 

That'!  mj  Btw puU-baek drtf." 

Sa]«  aha,  "  There  ■«  not  ■  ityle,  von  know, 

I  aver  lal  escape ! 
I  like  to  pin  mypuU-baiJc  Ught,  — 

ft  fhowi  mj  haudaomfl  shape/* 

Song  itf  lit  PuO-iaekDitM. 

Poll  Slok,  poll  Devil.  An  expresaion  used  in  low  language,  eyutmj- 
mous  with  "  neck  and  neck,"  denoting  an  equal  contest  in  a  race. 

Poll-Doo.  A  email  black  duck  found  in  the  bays  and  inleta  of  tba 
Gulf  of  Mexico.  It  seldom  flies,  but  relies  upon  snimming  ud 
diving  to  evade  pursuit.  The  word  is  probably  a  comiptitHi  of 
poule  d'lau,  i.  e.  water-hen. 

Pull  down  ]rotu  Vest.  A  curious  flash  expression  (d  recent  origin, 
without  meaning.  It  is  heard  on  all  ocoasioos,  coming  alike  from 
the  lips  of  the  atreet-boy,  who  would  "  shine  your  boots,"  and  Um 
fashionable  attendant  of  the  clubs;  yet  no  man  can  t«ll  whence  it 
came.  It  is  without  parentage,  and  its  origin  is  ■■  involved  in  tht 
deepest  obscurity." 

Ftiuh  sayiags,  you  know,  now-a-daya  are  the  rage,  — 

They  're  heard  in  the  parlor,  the  alreet,  on  the  >lage,  — 

"  You  're  loD  fresh,"  and  "Swim  out,  you  are  over  your  haadi" 

But  a  new  one  's  been  coined.  *od  (he  old  ones  ire  dead. 

"  A  Centennial  crank  "  !•  one  thai  ia  new. 

And  "  Cnwl  out  of  that  bat "  ii  qnile  recent  too ; 

But  the  latHt  flash  saying  with  which  we  are  blest 

Is  to  lell  a  man  quietly,  "  I'ull  doim  your  tttl." 

H.  G.  Richmoad  in  AxrMift  EvaM  of  ISTt-Il 

To  pull  Foot.    To  walk  faat;  to  run.    Comp.  To  makt  Track*. 

I  look'd  up;  it  waa  another  ihower,  by  Ooih.  1  putU  foot  tat  dear  lib.- 
8am  BSdt  >'■  En^and,  ch.  S. 

I  thought  I  'd  run  round  two  or  three  etreeta.  So  I  puUtd  foot,  and  huitid 
ajid  Bweat  till  I  got  so  tired  1  couldn't  but  jiut  alaud.  —  Major  Downinft  Uof- 
day  in  Nta  York. 

Polllng-Bone.  The  common  name  in  Maiylaod,  Virginia,  &c..  (or 
the  yoke-like  breast-bone  of  chickens,  by  pulling  which  till  it  breiki 
children  and  young  Udies  settle  which  will  be  the  first  mtiiisi 
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The  shorter  piece,  which  decides,  is  placed  over  the  door;  and  the 
first  uDDuuried  man  who  goes  under  is  supposed  will  be  the  future 
hnsband.     It  is  also  called  the  merry-lhouglil  aud  leUh-bone. 
To  pnU  it.    To  run. 

And  how  ■  m«D  oa«  diinul  oight 

Shot  h«r  with  silviir  bullot, 
And  then  >he  B«w  tlraigbt  out  of  light 
Aafutuiha  could  iwflil. 

T.  G.  Featmdn,  Yanitt  Doodlt. 

pYiTimnn  Cbi.  A  drawiug-room  car;  so  called  from  the  name  of  the 
first  constructor  of  these  luxurious  railway  carriages,  otherwise 
known  as  Palace  snd  Drawing-room  Cars. 

1  gat  nii\j  o9  in  ■  big  inn-cbsir  in  tfac  Pt^man  ear,  with  uij-  parceU  BlI  pot 
np.  and  m;  novel  in  my  tap  wailing  till  I  wsa  tired  of  other  things.  —  Mn. 
iFkilmy,  Sij/hUand  ImgkU,  p.  3. 

To  pull  Up,  among  travellers,  means  to  stop.  Alluding  to  the  act  of 
pulling  the  reins  of  a  horse,  in  order  to  stop  him. 

To  pull  up  Btake*.  To  pock  up  one's  furnittire  or  baggie,  prepar- 
atory to  a  removal  J  to  remove.  The  aUusion  is  to  pulling  up  the 
stakes  of  a  tent. 

The  expression  was  introduced  from  England.  Thomas  Lech- 
ford,  an  English  lawyer  who  was  in  Boston  in  ia33-40,  in  a  letter 
to  a  friend  in  England,  July  28,  1640,  thus  writes:  — 

r  im  loath  lo  hear  of  a  slay  [in  New  England],  but  am  plucking  igi  $laia,iriOt 
as  much  speed  U  I  ma/,  if  ao  be  I  may  b«  h  bappj  as  to  arriTe  in  Ireland,  &e. 
MS. 

If  Ibia  stringer  ii  to  receive  countenance,  then  I  '11  paO  ap  itaktM  and  depart 
from  Tinneeum  lor  ever.  —  Knickeriocktr  Magazini. 

Which  often  a  han'eom  piclur  la  a  hungTy  penon  makes, 

But  it  don't  interest  a  feller  much  that's  gain'  to  pall  <ip  iltitti. 

Carllm,  Farm  BalUtd;  p.  33. 

To  pull  Wool  over  the  Byea. 

The  Tariff  project  lor  reducing  the  revenue  is  a  humbug,  ~-  a  trick  for  pulling 
vool  ovtr  Ikt  tt/tt  of  innocent  people.  —  If.  ¥.  Herald. 

That  'ere  ilranger  's  only  playin'  possum,  but  he  can't  pull  Ikt  leool  oner  this 
child's  cyOj  he 's  got  'em  both  akinned.  —  A  Biray  Yanktt  in  Toot. 

Poll,  for  p\U$t.  Some  country  doctors  think  jnibe  is  plural,  and  say, 
"  A  very  good  pult,"  "  Your  jtu(«  are  strong." 

In  the  report  of  a  medical  case  at  Hilton  Head,  South  Caro- 
lina, communicated  to  the  "  N.  Y.  Tribune,"  July  29,  18Q3,  the 

writer  says:  — 

Kelt  morning,  pvll  quicker  and  weakerj  ...  the  diiaan  waa  very  obatinata, 
pt^  Increasing  in  quickneat  and  aymptoma  more  aggravating. 
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Poma.  (FWii  amcolor.)  An  animal  known  tiao  under  the  nanw  of 
Cougar,  Panther,  and  American  Lion,  the  lai^est  of  the  cat  kind 
found  in  America.  Flint  deacribes  it,  under  the  name  pautber,  aa 
of  the  Bize  of  tlie  largest  dogs,  of  a  dark-grayinh  color,  marked  vith 
black  spots.  It  is  in  shape  much  like  the  domestic  cat,  with  short 
legs,  largo  paws,  and  long  talons.  It  conceals  itself  among  the 
branches  of  the  trees,  and  thence  darts  upon  its  prey. 

PtmobsDns.  A  term  which,  in  Georgia  and  the  adjoining  States, 
means  split  logs,  with  their  faces  a  little  smoothed  with  an  axe  or 
hatchet.     These,  being  laid  upon  sleepers,  make  n  puncAeon-Jioor. 

The  Squire's  dwelliog  conaitlrd  of  but  one  room.  The  booM  wii  eoaitmcted 
ot  loga,  aud  the  floor  wu  ot  jHtmAtoiu  —  Georj/ia  Scena,  p.  19. 

Bill  knew  him;  and,  if  (heold  ■«rp«DthiniBel[  had  popped  up  fail  bead  tfaroo^ 
tbe^wuAtuiuBnd  claimed  him  for  bi>  brand,  he  couldn't  tiava  been  more  tcored. 
N.  r.  Spirit  u/lht  Tima. 

PniiK.  A  rude  sort  of  sleigh,  or  oblong  box  made  of  boards  and 
placed  on  runners,  used  for  drawing  loads  on  snow  by  hones.  — 
fVorculer.     Also  called  a  Jumper,  which  see. 

This  name  of  a  cutter  was  formerly  written  Tont  Pung,  ■■  in 
Dennie's  "  Spirit  of  the  Farmer's  Museum,"  p.  343. 

In  that  fani'd  town  [Roibury]  wfalth  Made  to  Boaton  Hart 

The  gliding  Tom  Fung  and  Ibe  rsLIIing  carl. 

So  in  a  rhymed  letter  in  the  "New  Haven  Gazette,"  June  16, 
1786. 

Thue  wen  tlcdgei  or  ^n^,  coaraely  framed  of  split  aaplings,  and  anzMunatsA 
with  a  large  crockery-crste. —  .Vargant,  p.  174. 

Punk.  1.  Rotten  wood;  touchwood;  spunk.  A  word  in  eonunOB 
use  in  New  Ruglnnd,  as  well  as  in  the  other  Northern  States  and 
Canada.  Aah  defines  it  '■  a  kind  of  fungus,  often  used  for  tiitdar." 
Pickering. 

Punk  is  the  Indian  ?  name  for  all  perennial  fungi  growing  OB 
trees  and  of  a  spungy  nature,  useful  to  make  spunk  or  tonchwood 
to  light  fire  easily  with.  —  Rajinesque,  Med.  Flora,  Vol.  II.  p,  187. 
2.  A  punch  or  blow  with  the  list.     New  York. 
To  punk.     To  push  or  strike  with  the  fist;  to  punch.     New  York. 
Ponkln-Seed.      (Poinottt  tvlgaris.}      A   small  fresh-water  fisb,   the 
Sun- Fish  aud  Bream  of  our  fresh-water  ponds  and  lakes.     Its  shape 
is  that  of  a  pumpkin-seed,  whence  its  name. 

An'  1  've  ben  >ence  a-viiitin'  the  Jndge, 

WhOK  girding  whippen  with  the  river'a  edge. 

Where  I  've  »)l  muniin'«  laiy  ea  the  breom, 

WhoH  on'y  bualneu  ii  to  head  up  ilreim 

(We  mU  'era  pmtkin-ttfd).  &c.  —  LomtU,  Biglou  Pi^an. 
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Punt    In  Maryland  and  Tirgimia,  a  Bmall  boat  made  of  the  body  of  a 
1arg«  tree.    In  England,  a  ;ruRl  is  a  flat^bottomed  boat. 

Pnpelo.     A  name  for  cider-brandy,  formerly  manufactured  in  New 
England  to  a  great  extent. 

"Hui't  they  got  an;  of  the  religion  at  yonr  home?"    "No,  mann,  they 
drink  pigitto  and  nun."  —  Margnnt,  p.  G3. 

Pauy-^rillow.     (Salix  ducolor.)     The  ewamp-willow,  the  blosaoms 
of  nhich  ure  as  soft  as  a  cat's  fur;  hence  their  name. 

Speaking  of  the  approaching  Bpring,  the  "  Providence  Journal " 

Cherry-trees  have  pal  forth  their  bloHomi,  jnaf-mBma  haTe  donned  their 
ailrery  cUkiaa,  and  wbale  tmJei  of  oeedi  have  started  fiara  their  iheltered 


Put.      To  itay  put  is  to  keep  still. 


1  where  placed.     A  vulgar 


The  lereu  and  wharvei  of  ths  Fint  Municipality  won't  ">tay  jhU."    l«rt 
evening  that  part  of  the  levee  opposite  Custom-Hoiue  Street,  which  had  cavad  in 
L  asd  otai  nince  filled,  laak  suddenly  ten  feet  —If.  0.  PicapHU. 

H^^^Btat.    To  start,  go,  decamp,  be  off.     "  I  see  I  'm  not  wanted 
^^^^H  so     '11  put."     See  To  get. 

^^^^^^H fonnd  himKltbymlitake  in  the  ladles'  saloon  i  a  fact  he  was  poUtaly 

^^^^^^MRned  of  by  one  ot  the  occupanta,  who  said,  "  Gueu  yon  put  for  the  wrong 

^^^^^^K  miller."— JVolc*  on  Cmada,  4c.,  Blackuxxxti  Mag. 

^^^^^^H  >  Head  on.     To  braise  and  batter  one's  head,  causing  it  to 
^^^^^Bl;  and,  flgoratiTely,  to  silence  him;  to  shut  him  up;  to  thraeh 


"  Pnmdence  Journal "  (of  Oct.  22,  1877),  in  an  article  on 
le  quarrels  in  the  Democratic  party,  quotes  the  following  paaBage, 
|9^eh  he  reconunenda  their  reading,  taken  from  a  poem  with  which 
e  not  familiar:  — 

'11)  nol  a  proper  plan 
Fur  any  Mlentiftc  gent  lo  whale  his  fellow-man. 
Or,  if  a  member  don't  agree  with  his  peculiar  whim, 
To  lay  lor  that  same  member  tor  to  put  a  hiad  on  kitn. 

to  put  Into  Une.    To  arrange  orderly;  to  bring  into  line;  to  make 
accordant 


To  pat  It  In  StroQE.     To  express  one's  self  strongly  or  emphatically. 
The  mlsninnariea  in  the  Sonth  are  pretty  careful ;  (hey  put  it  in  itrmg  in  (ha 
I  the  righu  of  the  maaur.  —  Jfn.  Slox,  i)reil.  Vol.  I.  p.  19). 
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Puma.  (Fe/w  eoneolor.)  An  suimal  known  also  under  the  name  of 
Cougar,  Panther,  and  American  Liou,  the  largest  of  the  cat  kind 
found  in  America.  Flint  describes  it,  under  the  namK  panUier,  m 
of  the  Biie  of  t9ie  largest  dogn,  of  a  dark-grayinh  color,  marked  iriUi 
black  BpotB.  It  is  in  sbapp  much  like  the  domestic  cat,  with  short 
legs,  large  paws,  and  long  talons.  It  conceals  itself  among  the 
branches  of  the  trees,  and  thence  darts  upou  its  prej. 

Pnnoheona.  A  term  which,  in  Georgia  and  the  adjoining  States. 
means  split  logs,  with  their  faces  a  little  smoothed  with  an  axe  or 
hatchet.     These,  being  laid  upon  sleepers,  make  a  puucheon-^fitxtr. 

He  Squtre'i  dwelling  coniitted  uf  but  one  room.  The  house  wu  coniUncUd 
of  lags,  Bud  Ihe  floor  vu  olpanc\toni  —  Gtoryia  Scmu,  p.  IS. 

Bill  knew  him;  and,  if  the  old  aerpeni  himtetf  bed  popped  np  hia  head  tfannigh 
thtptmektimi  uid  claimed  him  fur  hii  bnnd,  he  couldn't  luve  been  mon  acamd. 
N.  X.  Spirit  a/tkt  TimtL 

Pang.  A  rude  sort  of  sleigh,  or  oblong  box  made  of  boards  and 
placed  on  runners,  used  for  drawing  loads  on  snow  by  horses.  — 
Worcater.     Also  called  a  Jumper,  which  see. 

This  name  of  a  cutter  was  formerly  written  Tom  Puny,  as  in 
Dennie's  "  Spirit  of  the  Farmer's  Museum,"  p.  243. 

In  that  fam'd  town  [Haiborr]  wbkh  senda  to  Boalon  Hart 
The  gliding  Tim  Patti/  uid  Ihe  nttliog  cart. 
So  in  a  rhymed  letter  in  the  "New  Ilaren  Gazette,"  June  IS, 
1786. 

TbeM  wen  aledgea  or  pun^,  coarael}'  framed  of  aplit  laplinpi,  and  ■unnonBted 
with  a  targe  crocks ry*ra(e.  —  .Ifiirganl,  p.  174. 

Punk.  1.  Rotten  wood;  touchwood;  spunk.  A  word  in  common 
use  in  New  England,  as  well  as  in  the  other  Northern  States  and 
Canada.  Ash  defines  it  "  a  kind  of  fangu*,  often  used  for  tinder." 
Pickering. 

Funk  is  the  Tndian  ?  name  for  all  perennial  fungi  growing  on 
trees  and  of  a  spungy  nature,  useful  to  make  spunk  or  touchwood 
to  light  fire  easily  v.-M\.  —  Rafineiqae,  Med.  Flora,  Vol.  II.  p.  187.      f 
3.  A  punch  or  blow  with  the  fist.     New  York.  4 

To  punk.    To  push  or  strike  with  the  fist;  to  punch.     New  Yoik. 

Pnnkin-Seed.  (Pomolii  i-utgarig.)  A  small  fresh-water  fish,  tha 
Sun-Fish  and  Bream  of  our  frpsh-water  ponds  and  lakes.  Its  shape 
is  that  of  a  pumpkin-seed,  whence  its  name. 

Whose  garding  whi«per«  with  ihe  river'n  edge, 
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Pont    In  Maryland  and  Virginia,  a  small  boat  made  of  the  body  of  a 
large  tree.    In  England,  apunt  is  a  flat-bottomed  boat. 

Fapelo.     A  name  for  cider-brandy,  formerly  manufactured  in  New 
England  to  a  great  extent. 

"No,  n«nn,  they 

Pnaay-^iUoir.     (Saiix  ducolor.)     The  swamfi- willow,  tiie  bloesoins 
of  which  are  as  soft  as  a  cat'a  fur;  hence  their  name. 

Speaking  of  the  approaching  spring,  the  "  Providence  Joomal " 


Put.     To  ttay  put  is  to  keep  still,  remain  where  placed. 
expression. 

ThlUrccaind  Tharvw  of  Ihe  Fint  HuniFipslItj  won't  "ttag  put." 


To  pot    To  start,  go,  decamp,  be  oS.     "I  see  I'm  not  wanted 
here;  so  I  '11  put."     See   To  gtt. 

B toand  hioiKclt  by  mitttke  in  the  1tdl«s'  ulooii ;  a  tKt  ho  mu  poUtelf 

Informed  of  by  one  of  tb«  wcupiDt*,  irho  said,  "  Quet*  yoo  put  for  the  wrang 
pew,  miller."  —  fTottM  on  Canada,  fc.,  Btackaooit  Mag. 

To  pnt  a  Head  on.     To  bruise  and  batter  one's  head,  causing  it  to 
swell;  and,  figuratively,  to  silence  him;  to  shut  him  up;  to  thrash 

The  "  Providence  Journal"  (of  Oct.  22,  1977),  in  an  article  on 
the  quarrels  in  the  Democratic  party,  quotes  the  following  passage, 
which  be  reconunends  their  reading,  taken  from  a  poem  with  which 
we  are  not  familiar;  — 

'lis  not  >  proper  plu 
For  tnj  ■cientiflc  K«nt  to  while  hi<  fellow-man. 
Or,  if  ■  member  don't  agree  with  hl«  peculiar  whim. 
To  lay  for  that  lame  member  for  to  ^  a  htad  on  Aim. 

To  put  Into  Une.    To  arrange  orderly;  to  bring  into  line;  to  make 
accordant 

Governor  Hiclca  has  called  a  gpecial  eeuion  of  the  Legislature  [of  HaryUnd] 
to  meet  Not.  27,  to  pM  the  State  in  line  with  the  Union.  —  The  Comgngatioit- 
aSu,  Nov.,  1881. 

To  put  it  in  Strong.     To  express  one's  self  strongly  or  emphatically. 

The  mi<Klnnarie>  in  the  South  are  pretty  careful ;  they  put  it  in  itnmg  in  the 
catechiimaboattherigfateatUiaiiiHtar.  — Jfrt.  Btowt,Dnd,  Vol.  L  p.  193. 
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To  put  off.    To  start,  set  out.    Origiu^y  «  nautical  teim. 

It  IB  an  utoniiliing  fut  thatorer  Otttm  Ihoiuuid  prnoni  hava  deuiUd  tbcir 
bame)  in  Califoniia,  and  pat  of  br  every  meaiu  of  coaveywice  for  Fnacr'i 
Rivsr.  — JVnf.  InttUigenctr,  Julv  23,  IS&B. 

To  put  out.  To  set  out ;  to  be  off.  A  Western  expression .  To  put 
is  used  in  the  same  sense. 

A»  my  wite'a  tather  had  considerably  land  on  Blue  Fox  River,  and  ai  we 
wanted  a  litlle  more  elbow-iDom,  I  uyi  one  day  to  Nancy,  *'  Kincy,"  ura  I, 
"Idad,  I'poHnrepiK  out  uid  Lire  (here."— CariUm,  Tkt  rftm  Purdatt,  VoL  1. 
p.  173. 

Well,  I  put  tmt  for  the  Planten  ai  tut  aa  1  could,  when  yOD  know  t  found 
you  at  laat Major  JoniM'i  CaurlMp,  p.  S3. 

Th^re  waa  goin'  to  be  a  raisin'  or  laf^-rallin'  a  good  piece  oS,  and  (ha  aid  man 
reckoned  he  'U  beller^l  oat  in  the  evening,  and  itay  at  eome  of  the  neighbor'i 
bouMa  and  be  allowed  to  take  an  early  ttart  in  momin'.  —N.  Y.  Spirit  of  Ott 
TimH. 

La  Bont^  picked  up  three  mules  [or  n  mere  (Dug,  and  the  next  day  Jwi  out  for 
thePlallc  — ftufun,  Z^/einftr  ^<ir  Wtit,  p.  69. 

"The  more  yon  Ki>*e  the  alavea,"  said  JekyI,  "the  more  diauliifled  they 
grow,  till  tlnelly  ihey  jiu(  [or  the  free  States." 

"  Very  well,"  toid  Cla)-Ion;  "if'  that'tt  la  be  the  reiuit,  they  may  pat  as  aooa 
as  they  cau  gel  ready."  —  iTi'j.  Stoae,  Dnd,  Vol.  [.  p.  19S. 

Pnta.  VVbeii  a  speculator  thinks  that  stoolu  are  going  down,  and 
wishes  to  nuke  a  small  operation  without  incurring  much  ri^ili,  ha 
gives  a  small  smn  for  tlie  privilege  of  dc-liveritig  a  small  amount  of 
stock  at  a  certain  price.  For  inistance,  if  the  cash  price  of  Erie 
was  fifty-seveu  per  cent,  a  speculator  would  give  say  fiftj  dollars,  to 
"put"  or  deliver  one  hundred  shares  at  Sfty-six  and  a  half  percent, 
say  next  week,  ten  days,  or  any  short  time.  He  can  only  lose  his 
fifty  dollars,  if  the  market  should  go  up;  but,  if  it  goes  down  to 
fifty-six,  he  gets  his  money  back,  and  all  below  that  is  so  ranch 
profit.  Uperatiotia  of  this  kind  are  tuirried  on  principally  among 
the  curb-stone  brokers,  men  who  have  strong  speculative  propensi- 
ties and  very  little  capital.     See  Oali  Contract. 

To  put  the  LIcka  in.     To  exert  one's  self. 

You  had  b«lter  put  llie  licia  in  and  make  haste,  or  there  will  be  more  llddliif 
and  dancin);  and  sening  the  devil  this  morning.  —  Sam  Stick.  Buma*  Katm, 
p.  164. 

To  put  througb.  1.  To  carry  through,  effect,  accomplish,  a  pleceof 
business.  A  term  much  used  in  speaking  of  legislative  businesai 
thus,  to  carry  a  hill  or  resolution  is  "  lo put  it  through." 

He  wiped  the  aweat  fram  off  bis  brow: 
"Theae  dnvln'  whee>  will  da  ; 

She  '■  bound  to  put  at  liroajfi."  —  Railroad  BdBai. 
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The  ezpreaaion  is  much  used  at  collies:  a  iettcher puis  his  pupila 
Utixmgh  a  couree  of  studies. 

First  TbBchsr,  then  Hadlej,  then  Lamed  and  Prex, 

Euh  put  OUT  clua  ihrousl*  in  aucceuion. 

FreKntaHon  Songi,  June  It,  ISM. 

2.  To  carry  through  the  entire  length  of  a  route,  &c.     Of  stago- 

coachman'a  vocabularj. 
To  putter.     To  be  eug^ed  in  fusay  work  whii;h  does  no  speciaJ  good, 

nlien  yon  are  not  called  upon  to  do  any  at  all.     "  She  's  puttering 

round."     The  English  word,  to  potter,  means  to  busy  or  perplex 

one's  self  about  trifles;  to  trifle. 
Fntta     (Fr.  poleau,  a  post.)     A  stake  firmly  set  in  the  ground,  to 

which  wild  cattle  and  horses  are  secured.     A  term  in  general  use  in 

the  grazing  regions  of  the  South-west. 
PuttT-Root.     (^Aplecirum  hymenal e.)     Also  called  "  Adam  and  Eve," 

from  the  bulb  of  the  preceding  year  beingalwaya  connected  with  the 

new  one. 
To   pnulB  «  Philadelphia  Lawyer   is   considered   a  very   difficult 

nndertaking,  the  Philadelphia  gentlemen  of  the  profession  being 

regarded  as  remarkably  keen-witted.     See  Philadelphia  Lawyer. 

Had  General  l^ylor  not  confuted  himself  a  Wbig,   it  would  hava  puidtd  a 
PkOade^Ua  lovytr  to  have  detected  it.  —  Simtiunt  Patriot. 


To  qnaokle.    To  interrupt  iu  breathing:  to  almost  choke;  to  suffo- 
cate.   Provincial  in  Engbnd,  and  colloquial  in  America. —  Wor- 

QoMdroon.     (Fr.    Qualenm,    Span.   Cuarleron.)     The  offspring  of  a 
mulatto  woman  by  a  whit«  man.     See  Negro. 

All  their  desperate  prowesi  vanished  like  a  mist  before  the  moon,  — 
Left  the  Creole  maid  and  matron,  even  left  Ihe  dear  Quadroon. 

B-illad  of  the  CrtKtnt  City. 
The  influence  of  the  qimdroon  girls  ia  a  moat  powerful  factor  in  Louisiana 
atEain,  which  has  been  altogether  neglected.  — A'cb  York  Port.  Feb.,  18T7. 
QnohauB;.     (Genus   Venus  mercenaria.)     In   New  England,  the  pop- 
ular name  of  a  species  of  clams  having  a  round  and  very  hard  shell. 
See  Pooquau). 

The  laws  of  Rhode  Island  provide  that  any  person  who  shall 
take  any  qoahaugt  or  clams  from  ceriain  beds  in  Providence  River 
between  May  and  September  shall  forfeit  twenty  dollars  for  each 
offence. 
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Iiluid  clwn-baku,  1  could  not  have  been  more  Mtoniahed.  —  Cor.  of  Pn^me* 
Journal. 
Quaker,  Quaker  Qua.  Au  imitation  of  a  gun  made  of  wood  or 
Other  materiftl,  and  placed  in  the  port-hole  of  a  vessel,  or  tlie  em- 
braaure  of  a  fort,  in  order  to  deceive  the  enemy ;  bo  called  from  its 
inoffensive  chBract«r.  —  Wtbiter. 

We  ttncy  our  veneh  of  war  which  aaSered  the  fllibuster  Wilksr  to  armfe 
wen  anncd  with  Qualer  guiu.  —  ProriJtnct  Jrmrmd. 

Theftncledlmpngnshilityof  Ihepoiiilinntumiiouttobeaiiham.  .  .  .  Hmsot 
the  torts  have  mapt«  log)  painted  to  reaembie  gam.  .  .  .  Some  of  our  eoidien 
cried  when  Ihev  found  that  QMOiktrt  were  moun'ad  on  the  breattworka.  —  Litttr 
from  Manateu,  N.  Y.  rHAuiK,  Uareh,  lSfl9. 

Quaker  City.     The  citj  of  Philadelphia;  so  called  trom  its  found«n 

having  been  Friends  or  Quakers. 
To  qaallfy.     To  swear  (o  dinchai^  the  duties  of  an  office,  and  hence 
to  make  oath  of  any  fact;  aa,  "  I  am  ready  to  qtuslify  to  nhat  I 
have  asseiled." 

Dr.  Tale,  of  Virginia,  the  new  . 
partment.  Ihj>  morning  qtialljlt'l 
Tht  iBall.)  Sun,  Oct.  1,  1S3T. 
Quamlsh,  or  Camua  Plant.     (Phalangivm  escvtenlum,')     The  adopted 
name  of  a  plant  common  on  wet  prairies,  along  rivers  and  lakes  of 
the  West,  whose  root  (resembling  a  small  onion)  is  eaten  by  the 
Indians. 
Quarter.     A  twenty-flve  cent  piece,  which  is  a  quarter  of  a  dollar,  ii 

often  called  simply  a  quarler. 
Qiuutei'ttge.     Entertainment  or  allowance ;  charge  for  keeping. 

YoT  quarttragt  of  a  eoldier,  ft.  per  week.     Pasturage  for  a  hone,  U.  perdar. 
ConiKCdCHf  RtconU,  Vol.  II.  p.  386. 
Quarter*,     The  negro  huts  of  a  plantation  are  termed  the  ntgro  (put- 

Ur>,  or  simply  the  quarlera. 
Queen  City,    Queen  of  the  West.     Cincinnati. 
And  Ihiii  iwii|;  of  the  vine, 
Thii  fcreetinfc  ot  mtnr. 
The  wind*  and  the  birdo  ohali  deliver 
To  the  Qutta  o/lht  Wtrt, 
In  her  gHrlaad*  dreaaed, 
On  the  banks  ot  the  beautiful  river.  —  Z-ong/tUou. 
Queer.     Counterfeit  psper  money;  the  English  ^iWi'm.  —  the  Gi[*J 
tho/ut  pitcher.     To  "  shove  the  quetr  "  is  to  put  counterfeit  bilb  in 
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circnlsdon.  Ifr.  Hott«n  calk  it  ftn  old  cant  word,  meaning  any 
thing  base  or  wortbleu.  —  Slang  Dictionary.  The  "  Provide Dce 
Journal,"  in  speaking  of  the  examination  of  three  men  for  passing 
counterfeit  money,  beads  its  article,  "  Boond  over  for  Shoving  the 

Qnld.     A  corruption  of  cud :  as,  in  vulgar  language,  a  quid  of  tobacco. 

In  Rent  (England),  acow  is  said  to  chew  her  quid;  so  that  cud  and 

quid  are  the  same.  — Peggt's  Annnymia. 
QnlddUng.    Unsteady;  uncertain;  mincing,  a»  a.  ^' quiddling  gait." 
Qollllng.    A  piece  of  reed,  on  which  weavers  wind  the  thread  which 

forms  the  woof  of  cloth,  is  called  a  quill ;  an  old  Engliith  word.     In 

New  England,  a  certain  process  of  winding  thread  is  called  quilling. 
The  child,  Mar^rel,  lili  in  ths  door  of  her  haan,  on  •  low  stool,  with  a  •mall 

irh«l,  winding  spool) ;  in  our  vernacular,  qtiUlins-  —  Jforjnirct,  p.  6. 

QnUttng-Bee  or  Qnllttng  Frollo.  An  assembt^^  of  women  who 
unite  their  labor  to  makp  a  bed-quilt.  They  meet  by  invitation, 
seat  themselves  aronnd  the  frame  upon  which  the  quilt  is  placed, 
and  in  a  few  hours  complete  it.     Tea  follows,  and  the  evening  is 

Bometimee  closed  with  dancing  or  other  amusements.     See  Bee. 

NiiBT  [in  the  d«y«  of  Goiremor  StnyvoMint]  were  instituted  gialti*f.tttt  and 
hosking-bee>,  and  other  rural  usembligea.  where,  under  the  ioapliing  iofliUDCO 
of  Ihe  fiddle,  loll  w«g  enliraned  by  gaj'oly  and  followed  np  by  tha  daoce.  — 

Irving.  Ktacker6ocker. 

To  qnit.    To  stop.     "  Now  you  quii  teasing  me." 

Qiiit«  B  WUle.  "  He  stayed  quite  a  while,"  i.  e.  a  considerable  time, 
a  period,  perhaps,  between  a  short  time  and  a  long  while.  It  is 
a  bad  expression.  The  expression  "guile  a  house,"  "quiie  a 
party,"  "  quite  a  town,"  are  also  bad.  We  have  heard  a  lady  say, 
in  reply  to  the  question,  "How  long  did  Mr.  A —  stop,  when 
be  colled?"  "Obi  quUe  a  lilUe  while." 


(Procyon  lotor.)  A  well-known  camiTorous  animal  fonnd 
in  most  parts  of  North  America,  valuable  for  its  fur.  Vulgarly 
called  Coon,  which  see. 

There  are  Aroeoant  and  Apossoans  in  phnpe  lllte  to  [^gxa,  ahrowded  in  hollow 
rooU  of  lr«».  —  True  Dtdnraiim  nf  Viryinia  (1910),  p.  29. 

There  ia  a  beaal  the;  call  Aroaghcan,  much  like  a  badger,but  OMth  to  live  on 
treei  as  Minirreli  doe.  —  Smith't  Viryinia  ( IBSl),  B.  il.  p.  ST. 

Baiaiigkcumt.  —  Simtk-t  Ntm  Jrom  Ktrfftaia  (1608),  p.  U. 


To  raoe.     To  cause  to  run ;  to  chase.     A  vulgar  u. 

Bctwnn  Sre  and  six  o'clock  on  Tfaurwlar  ■tlcrnoan, 
□■meil  Hictaati  Clark,  »hi1«  pa*gin|{  the  eon 
Stnetn,  enpied  an  old  enemy  named  KdvardGell 
ing  against  Ipe  lide  of  a  new  houfe,  buaj'  applying  a  painler'a  brush  to  tlit 
atructnre,  and  rtgardlesi  of  all  Itiiogii  below.  Both  had  been  previonily  cdo- 
cemed,  on  oppoeile  eidea,  in  leveral  tlreet  allrayi ;  and  Clark,  thinking  it  a  good 
lime  to  let  him  know  he  wu  about  again,  (lipped  up,  and  commenced  ■hooting 
at  Gettier  with  a  revolver.  After  several  ehoU  had  been  wasted,  one  of  the  htlU 
took  efFed  in  Gettier's  aide,  woanding  him  >lit{hlly.  Clark  then  ran;  and  Gel- 
tier,  jomping  down,  raced  him  for  eome  dislance,  jcc"-[^air.)  S»4,  Ang.  7, 
1868. 

ADOtber  party  waa  racrd  as  far  aa  tbe  hoiue  adjoining  the  bank.  — -Baltimon 

Haoe-Traok.     The  track  upoti  &  race-^und. 

We  do  not  think  that  Tenneuee  ia  likely  to  be  much  of  a  battlt. ground  bere- 
■fler.     There  '■  more  probalnlily  of  her  being  a  race-track LouinUU  JoumaL 

Haok,  for  trr«cjt.     As  ia  the  expression,  "He's  gone  to  r»ck  and 
RaokabonM.     A  lean  horse;  an  emaciated  creature 

He  i>  afraid  that  this  raelllesome  charger  [upon  which  he  was  leading  another 
horw]  cannot  be  trusted  going  down  hill,  nlherwise  he  would  let  go  of  the  old 

Saddle.  In  New  England,  an  instrument  consisting  of  a  wooden 
bar,  with  a  row  of  upright  pejjs  set  in  it,  which  is  employed  by 
domestic  weavers  to  keep  the  warp  of  a  proper  width,  and  present 
it  from  becoming  entangled  whei)  it  is  wound  upon  the  beam  of  a 
loom.  —  Webaler,     It  is  an  English  term. 

Raft.  1.  A  frame  or  float,  made  by  laying  pieces  of  timber  acrost 
each  other. — Johraon.  In  North  America,  rafii  are  constrocted 
of  immense  size,  and  comprise  timber,  boards,  staves,  &c.  They 
are  fioated  down  from  the  interior  to  the  tide-waters,  being  pro- 
pelled by  the  force  of  the  current,  assisted  by  large  oars  and  sails, 
to  their  place  of  destination.  The  men  employed  on  these  rafts 
construct  rude  huts  upon  them,  in  which  they  often  dwell  for  sev- 
eral weeks  before  arriving  at  the  places  where  they  are  taken  to 
pieces  for  shipping  to  foreign  parts. 

2.  This  term  is  also  applied  to  a  large  collection  of  timber  and 
fallen  trees,  which,  floating  down  the  great  rivers  of  the  Wast,  are 
arrested  in  their  downward  course  by  flats  or  shallow  places.  Here 
tfaey  accumulate,  and  sometimes  block  up  the  river  for  miles.  Ths 
great  rajl  on  Red  lUver  extended  twenty  miles,  and  required  to 
immense  outlay  of  money  to  remove  it  in  order  to  make  the  river 
navigable. 
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It  wu  anr  thli  rafl  tlut  poor  Will  Harrod  find  when  hs  W4a  «Maping  from 
the  CiDiuichH.  And  irhit  i>  left  of  the  rafl,  end  *bil  tlie  pilot  explained  to 
them,  did  not  diuppoint  them  The  hittory  of  the  rn/I  ran  be  made  out  clearly 
enoagh  hj  any  traveller  who  pataea  up  the  river.  —  E.  E.  Halt.  Ademlurti  of 
a  PMma%,  p.  IM. 

3.  A  lai^  number,  a  hoBt.    Vulgar. 

We  have  killed  Calhann  and  Biddle ;  but  there  ii  a  Ti^ft  at  Cellowi  to  pot  down 
jel.  — Major  Doiimng'i  LttttTi,  p.  93. 

We  've  ahoali  of  >had.  whole  rafli  of  canvu-back  duck*,  and  no  end  of  tena- 
[una BurUi*,  WaggtrUs, 

Among  Ita  DOticei  to  corretpondents,  an  eichanRe  paper  aaya:  "  Arn/t  of 
origioaJ  article*  ara  on  file  for  next  week."  We  hope  none  of  them  will  prove 
men  Itimber.  —  JV.  Y.  Tribme. 


To  raft     To  transport  on  a  raft.  —  Webiter. 

Biftlngi     The  bnsineat  of  constructing  and  Seating  rafts. 

Raftaman.     A  man  who  follows  the  buBinesB  of  rafting. 

Rag.  To  tatt  the  rag  of  the  biah,  or  simply  to  take  Ihe  rag  off,  i>  to 
bear  away  the  pahn. 

I  had  an  everlastin'  fut  Nimgansett  paeer.  I  wa*  conaiderable  proud  of  him, 
laFKureyonj  forhe  Icot  lAi  ra;  offAe  huk  in  great  ftvle.  —  Sam  Stid^  Human 
Naturt,  p.  SIS. 

"  Don't  be  akeered,"  uia  I,  "Gineral,  don't  be  akeered.  I  ain't  a  goin'  for  to 
hurt  yon,  but  jiat  lo  aalule  you  u  my  aenior  ofHrer,  for  II  lante  often  two  luch 
old  heroea  like  vou  and  me  meet,  I  can  tell  you.  You  fit  at  Waterloo,  and  I  fit 
at  Bunker'a  Hilli  you  whipt  the  French,  and  we  whipt  the  Knglirh.  F'rapa 
historv  can't  show  jiat  two  aucb  batllea  aa  them  i  they  (nW  lAe  n^  of  quite."  — 
,9am  Slldi  in  Enslaad,  ch.  38. 

Rag  Carpet.  A  carpet  made  of  rags,  formerly  made  by  families,  but 
now  woven  by  hand,  the  rags  being  first  cut  into  strips. 

Has  Monej.    Paper  money. 

Raid.  A  hostile  or  predatory  incursion,  especially  an  inroad  or  incur- 
sion of  mounted  men.  A  Scottish  word,  which  within  a  few  years 
has  come  to  be  much  used  in  the  United  States.  —  Webiter.  A  hos- 
tile incursion.  —  Wrisht,  Proa.  Die. 

The  word  is  not  found  in  Johnson  or  Richardson,  but  appears  in 
Latham's  edition  of  the  former,  with  examples  of  its  use  from  liv- 
ing authors. 

There  are  permanent  conqueala,  temporary  octnpationa,  and  occasional  roW».  — 
Btritrt  Sptncer,  Priiicyilu  /jf  Biotogy. 
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Jaraiesoii  bus  Itadt,  Raid.  An  inTaaion  properly  of  the  equeatriao 
kind,  whicli  he  derivea  from  the  Ai^.-S&x.  ridan,  to  ride.  He  tin 
gives  early  examples  of  its  use.  —  Seoiiith  Die. 

Schyr  Andrew  ayne  wyth  •Imlirort  hmnU 

Mad«  tyDdrr  radit  in  Ingluid.  —  tFynliiiim,  vliL  S4,  M, 

RaiL     A  piece  of  timber,  cleft,  hewed,  or  sswed,  iniierted  in  apright 

posts   for  fencing.     The  common  raiU  among  fanners  are  roagfa, 

being  used  as  they  sj«  split  from  the  chestnut  or  other  trees.— 

Webster. 


passengers  on  railroads. 


R«ll-C«r.    A  ear  for  transporUog 

To  rail  it    To  travel  by  railroad. 

From  Pclcrsburgh,  I  railed  it  Ibrough  the  Nortb  Carolins  pitch,  ta 
and  Iamb«r  counliy,  to  the  great  Ameriun  pitch,  tar,  turpfotina,  ana  lamHr 
depot,  —  Wilmington.  The  pro«pect  ie,  from  the  car-windowe,  mntinoonily  an 
ImmsDtity  orpine,  pine,  nothing  but  ;dae-tree>,  broken  here  and  there  with  <^es- 
lngaofpinenn(Ier-brush.^Z,i-J((i-iBJV.  ¥.  Trilmnt,  Waj  H,  1S43. 

RBilroad  Nomenolattire.  Id  all  that  appertains  to  railroads,  )ocD- 
motives,  and  travelling  by  rail,  ne  use  quite  different  terms  frain 
the  corresponding  ones  used  ia  England,  as  will  be  seen  by  the 
following:  — 


Id  the  U.  S.  w 

layBsilroad: 

In  Fjigland.  Railway. 

Railroad  Depot 

Railway  SUtion 

Cow -call  her  or 

Pilot; 

Floagh. 

Engineer  i 

Fireman; 

Stoker. 

Conductor; 

Guard. 

Ticket  OtBce; 

Booking  Offlc 

::  ;; 

BsgR^Car; 

Pawenger  Car 

Track; 

Turn-out; 

Frog; 

Switchet; 

Check  Rails; 

Loggage. 
Luggaff.  Va«. 
Carnage. 
Line. 
Siding. 

Crowing  Plat*. 
,           Fointt. 

OuaidRaib. 

Trucks (under 

ha  Care); 

BogiM. 

Switching  off; 

Shunting. 

«     .1 

Freight  Train ; 

GoodiTndo. 

To  railroad.    To  be 

n  a  railroad. 

RalM).     rotate 

nr 

owe  is  a  vulgar 

American  p 

e  altogether  favorable  I 
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To  nd>e.  1.  To  caose  to  grow;  to  procure  to  be  producecl,  bred,  or 
propagated:  aa,  to  raise  wheat,  barley,  hopa,  Slc.  ;  to  raim  horses, 
oxen,  or  sheep.  — Webtler. 

To  raite  is  sj^lied  in  the  Southern  States  to  the  breeding  of 
Negroes.  It  is  alBO  sometimes  heard  at  the  North  amoDg  the  illit- 
erate; as,  "I  was  raited  in  Cooneclicut,"  meaning  brought  up  there. 
See  more  in  Kokering's  Vocabulary. 

Ton  koov  I  wu  raittd,  ti  they  Mj'  io  Virginia,  unoiix  the  moiuiUiEU  of  tin 

Koriii.  — Pauldmg.Lttfn  from  tke8oiilli,\ol.  I.  ^  St. 

Old  Negro  Bill,  belDUging  to  Hr.  SampMiD,  Hunt  Co.,  TirKiais,  mi  raittd 
there,  mnd  nerred  in  the  American  Revolution,  ■  portion  of  the  lime  as  a  serrint 
to  WMhioglon.  -(  WoMh.)  Ev.  Star.  Jan.  7,  18ST. 

Uin  Aiphjzia  had  talked  oT  takin'  a  child  from  the  poor-honn,  and  w  rniaV 
her  own  help.  —  Mr$.  Sbnne,  OUtoum  FiUa,  p.  (M. 

2.  To  obtain  with  difficulty  or  in  a  discreditable  manner. 

8.  To  mOike  up,  fabricate,  invent;  as,  "  That  'h  a  tale  they  've 
raised  on  me,"  meaning  some  ludicrous  or  disgraceful  anecdote 
invented  against  a  person.  Western. 
To  rain  ■  Bead.  This  expression  is  used  at  the  West,  and  means  to 
bring  to  a  head,  to  make  sncceed.  The  fignre  is  taken  from  brandy, 
mm,  or  other  liquors,  which  will  not  "  raise  a  bead,"  imless  of  the 
proper  strength. 

The  reauit  wu,  if  the  eoDveation  had  been  then  held,  the  party  wonldn't  hare 
been  ahle  to  mite  a  bead.  —Lelltr/nm  Ohio,  N.  Y.  Tribuae,  lS4e. 
To  raiM  a  Racket.     To  make  a  rocket  or  noise. 

1  •««  it  wam't  DO  UM  rainn'  a  racktt ;  to  I  concluded  I  *d  have  latitfection  out 
of  him,  and  began  >hakin'  my  fint  at  him.  —  SouHurn  SiHcl-ii,  p,  38. 
To  raiae  Cain.     To  cause  a  disturbance;  to  make  a  row. 

Nov  bring  Mexico  into  the  Union,  and  I  'd  like  to  know  whicli  of  the  great 
pnweni  irould  undertake  to  diclile  In  her,  or  1(11  her  what  she  mn«t  do.  .  .  . 
There  irouldi''t  be  any  nrottin'  about,  and  talkin'  big,  and  Ihrvaleoin*  (e  roue 
Caiii."—Bammtmd,  Lata  omd  ForM  Betntt. 

"  I  'il  (ell  i~an  what,  Salomon  Petere."  laid  HIh  Aaphj-iie,  "  I  'd  JMt  as  anon 
have  the  red  dragnn  in  Ihe  Revelation  a  comin'  down  on  my  house  aa  ■  boy  1  If 
I  don't  work  hard  enough  now,  I  'd  like  to  know,  without  havia'  a  boy  around 
raitni'  gineral  Com."— Jfri.  SMwt,  OUtoum  Folkt.  p.  llfl. 

A  man  who  had  been  beating  tail  wife,  and  waa  rauiny  Cain  with  a  white  woman, 
both  being  drunk,  wm  arrajted  and  locked  up.  —  JV.  Y.  Herald. 

To  ralae  one's  Dander.    To  get  into  a  passion.    See  Dander. 

II  John  Bull  had  ru  our  dnadtr 

Settin'  foot  on  yonder  jhore, 
Then  we  ahould  have  boller'd  grander 

Than  the  broad  Atlantic'!  roar. 

ILomdom}  PmA,  Feb.  7,  IBM. 


Evtry  time  I  come  ap  from  Loninkna,  I  found  Jem  lungin'  roand  that  gil, 
lookin'  ■wfal  aweel,  and  >  ftllow  couldn't  go  near  ber  without  nus'it'  Aii  dimiir. 
Rati,  SjaaUir  Li/i. 

To  raias  one'a  Hair.    In  theBemi-barbaronBdUlectasedbf  thehanten, 
trappers,  and  others  who  traverse  the  great  plains  and  prairies  of 
the  West,  scalping  a  man  is  "  raiting  (or  Hfling)  hit  hair." 
Kit  CaiTon  is  th«  parae^n  of  moanlaineera ;  to  look  at  him,  no  one  iroold  Ihtnk 


To  r«lBB  tho  Hatohet  means,  amoDg  the  American  lodians,  to  pre- 
pare for  war;  "  to  dig  up  the  haU^het."    See  HaKhH. 

In  Major  Robert  Rogera's  "  Tragedy  of  Fonteac,  or  the  SaTagea 
of  America,"  (Lond.,  1766),  the  great  chief,  addressiog  Goremor 
Sharp,  said:  — 

We  'd  love  yoa,  treat  tod  as  oar  friendi  and  brother*. 
And  rtoMt  Ike  hatchet  only  in  your  cauM. 

To  which  the  Governor  replied :  — 

Our  Kins  is  very  ■Qiious  lor  your  walf.re, 

And  grrulv  wishes  for  vour  Ixive  and  Friendship; 

He  would  not  have  the  N'ttrhtl  ever  rnutd. 

But  buried  deep,  Jtninp'd  down,  and  tover'd  o'er.  —  p.  SI. 
Thus  do  I  rawe  lli(  Hnlfhtl  from  (he  ground, 
Sharpen'd  and  bright  may  it  be  sUined  wiib  Blood.  —Ibid.,  p.  85. 

RalaiuK-Bee  or  Salalns.     In  New  England  and  the  Northern  Staki, 

the  operation  or  work  of  setting  up   the  frame  of  a   building.  — 
Webster. 

On  such  occasions,  the  neighboring  farmers  are  accustomed  to 
asHcinble  and  lend  their  assistance.  In  this  way,  the  framework  of 
the  largest  bouse  or  bam  is  set  up  in  a  few  hours. 

itnitini/-btti  were  frequent,  where  houses  sprang  up  at  the  wagging  of  the  Sd- 
dte-stick,  as  tbe  walla  of  Tiiebee  eprang  up  of  yore  to  the  sound  of  the  Ijrt  of 
Amphion  — Kmekerbocktr''t  Nete  York. 

This  spectacle  ol  a  rainng,  thougli  to  cooi<non-place  an  affair  etsewben,  is 
something  worth  seeing  in  the  woods.  —  J/n.  Clarert'i  FortM  L\fe. 

Rake.     A  comb.     Western  German  population. 

Rake  down.     A  taking  down,  a  scolding.     Borrowed  from  the  gsm- 

ing-tablp,  and  the  rake  of  the  rrnupirr.    '  •  That  rakes  down  my  pile." 

a  Califomian  says  when  he  has  loat  his  venture  or  the  contents  ot 

bis  purse. 
I  bava  expected  to  1m ''blown  np"  in  print  by  "S 1"  before  now,  bvl 

hare  >o  tar  etcapvd,  much  to  the  disappoiutment  of  tho  b'hoya  about  here.   1 
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woqM  iDbmit  with  ■  good  grmct  to  ■"mfadoim,"  \t  I  could  only  inccMd  in 
MartiDgagainhis"gniy  gooMqniU."  — A^.  T.  Spirit  i^  lit  Timti. 

RambimoUoiw.    Quarrelsome. 

Rampaga.  To  be  riotoiu;  to  prance  about  in  a  riotona  manner. 
He  's  on  the  rampage,"  i.  e.  he 's  on  a  spree;  he  is  rioting.  Pro- 
vincial in  England. 

Rancher.     See  Ranckman. 

Ranchwla.  (Span.)  The  place,  site,  or  hoose  in  the  country  where 
a  number  of  rancheroH  collect  blether.  The  collection  of  few  or 
many  hut«  or  ranches  into  a  small  village. 

Rauohero.  (Span.)  A  person  who  lives  in  arancbo;  and  hence  IU17 
peasant  or  conntiTman. 

Ranohman.  A  word  made  from  the  Spanish  Ranchero.  An  owneri 
occupant,  or  manager  of  a  ranch. 

^T  ii  a  record  prized  of  rmuJimem, 

Shepherds,  tillen  of  the  Kitl; 
And.  amongut  tbe  lociil  loplci, 
Girelh  all  tha  firm-hints  n«w. 
Wu.  Boyd,  Dnce/a  ifodtl  New^mper.  Potier-i  Am.  Mimlklg,  J jbm,  ItJT. 

Rancho  or  Ranch.  (Span,  rantho.)   A  rude  hutof  posts,  covered  with 

branches  or  thatch,  where  herdsmen  or  farm-laborers  live  or  onlj 

lodge  at  night. 
Range.     1.  The  public  lands  of  the  United  States  are  surveyed  or 

divided  into  ron^Ji,  which  designate  the  order  of  their  arrangement 

into  townships.  —  Bouvia'i  Late  Did. 
2.  In  Texas,  the  prairies  on  which  the  large  herds  of  cattle  grace 

and  range  are  called  cattle  or  stock  mnge$. 

Wben  tny  person  miv  liunt  eslnys  in  unother  stock  rtoigt,  he  sh>l1  notifv  tbe 
owner  of  said  Mock  of  his  iDtentioD.  —  Lam  ef  Texiu. 

Tha  benboian  agreei  to  delirer  a  certsin  number  of  beeves,  in  marketable 
order.  .  .  .  The  TOHj/t  Is  then  scoured,  and  tlie  requisite  number  obtained.  — 
OlmtUd'i  Too;  p,  37 1. 

Rapid.  The  part  of  a  river  where  the  cnrrent  moves  with  more  celerity 
than  is  common;  a  sudden  descent  of  the  surface  of  a  stream  with- 
out actual  waterfall  or  cascade,  as  the  Lachine  rapids  of  the  St. 
Lawrence.  — -  Wtbiler.  The  word  is  not  in  the  lat«st  English  dic- 
tionary of  Dr.  Latham. 

Raaba.  (Span.)  A  sled;  a  dr^.  An  instmment  nsed  by  the  Cali- 
fornia gold-miners,  consisting  of  two  henvy  stonps  attached  by  a 
strap  to  a  horiiontal  bar.  These  are  dragged  by  mule  power  slowly 
round  a  circular  trough,  through  which  a  small  stream  of  water  is 


Every  lime  I  mmt  up  from  LoDixiuii,  I  touod  Jcm  hangin'  round  thit  gil, 
lookin'  awful  iwcet,  and  a  fallow  couldn't  go  near  ber  vlthoat  rouiia'  Mim  daaitr, 
A«U,  SfuaUer  Lift. 

To  ralM  ons'a  Hair.  Id  the  semi-barbarous  dialect  naed  bf  the  hunUre, 
trappcta,  and  others  who  traverse  the  great  plains  and  prairiei  of 
the  West,  Rcalping  a  man  ia  "  raiting  (or  lifting)  hit  hair." 

Kit  Canon  ia  the  paragon  of  maunliineen:  to  look  at  him,  no  one  would  think 
that  the  mild-looking  being  before  him  Tan  an  incarnate  devil  in  an  Indian  flgtl, 
and  had  rniird  mure  knir  frum  the  red-*kina  than  anj  two  nisn  in  the  Weatem 
country.  —  Jtusdim,  Life  in  the  Far  WttI,  p.  1B4. 

To  ralas  Ui«  Hatolist  means,  among  the  American  Indiana,  to  pre- 
pare for  war;  "  to  dig  np  the  hatrbet."     See  HalehtU 

In  Major  Robert  Rogeta'a  "  Tragedy  of  Ponteao,  or  the  SavagH 
of  America,"  (Lond.,  1760),  the  great  chief,  addresaing  GoTemoi 
Sharp,  said:  — 

We  'd  love  you,  treat  you  ae  our  triendi  and  brothcra, 
And  mile  the  hatchet  only  in  your  cauM. 

To  which  the  Governor  replied:  — 

Our  King  it  very  anxiouii  for  Tonr  welfare, 

And  grrailv  wishee  for  vour  Ixive  and  J'riendship  i 

He  would  not  bave  the  H"l<-h,i  ever  raind. 

But  buried  deep,  «tainp'd  down,  and  coverd  o'er.  —  p.  21. 
Thue  do  I  raiit  Ihf  ffalrhrl  from  the  (tround, 
Staarpen'd  and  bright  may  it  be  ntained  with  Blood.  —IKd.,  p.  OS. 

Ralalng-Bee  or  Raising.  Tn  New  England  and  the  Northern  States, 
the  operation  or  work  of  setting  up  the  frame  of  a  building.— 
Wehltr. 

On  Biich  occoaiong,  the  neighboring  farmers  are  accustomed  to 
acHeinble  and  lend  their  awiistance.  In  this  way,  the  framewoifcof 
the  largest  hoaae  or  bam  ia  set  up  in  a  few  hours. 

Rniiing-beei  were  frer|uent,  where  houiee  cprang  up  at  the  wagginR  of  the  M- 
dle-slirk,  aa  (he  walls  of  Thebes  sprang  up  of  yore  to  [be  lound  of  the  lyil  of 
Amphiun  —Kmcktrbocker'tStv  Yoik. 

Thin  apeclacle  of  a  rainng,  tbouffli  ao  common-place  an  alTair  elaewhtn,  ii 
aomclhiiiK  worth  seeing  in  the  woods.  ~  ilri,  Clartrti  Forttt  Lift. 

R«k«.     A  comb.     Western  German  population. 

Rake  down.  A  taking  down,  a  icolding.  Borrowed  from  the  gam- 
ing-table, and  the  rake  of  the  prmi/»>r.  "  That  rnkes  down  my  pile." 
a  Californiaii  says  when  he  h>u  lost  hia  venture  or  the  contents  of 
his  purse. 

I  have  expected  to  be  ■'blown  up"  In  print  by  "9 1"  before  now, bit 

have  ao  far  eacaped,  much  to  the  ditappointment  of  the  b'hoya  about  hen.  I 
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would  sntHnit  witb  *  good  gnx*  to  m"ralt€  dom,"  if  I  OMitd  only  (imced  In 
■tartingagmm  his  "gnjr  gooMqnitl."  —  JV.  T.  Spirit  of  At  Tiom, 

Rwnbunotlona,    Quarrelsome. 

Rampage.     To  be  riotona;  to  prance  about  in  a  riotouB  manner. 
He 'son  the  ram^^,"  i.  e.  he's  on  a  spree;  be  is  rioting.     Pn>> 
Tincial  in  England. 
R&ncher.     See  Ranchman. 

Bancheila.     (Span.)    The  place,  site,  or  house  in  the  country  where 
a  number  of  rancheros  collect  together.     The  collection  of  few  or 
many  huts  or  ranchos  into  a  Hmnll  village. 
Ranoliero.     (Span.)    A  person  who  lires  in  a  rancho ;  and  hence  any 

peasant  or  conntiyman. 
Ranohmaii.     A  word  made  from  the  Spanish  RancheiD.     An  owner, 
occupant,  or  manner  of  a  ranch. 

'T  la  a  record  priced  of  miicAnicit, 

Shepberdi,  dllen  of  Ibe  toll; 
And,  amongit  the  social  lopin, 
Givelh  all  the  fonn-hintt  rtew. 
Wat.  Boyd,  DtK.  of  a  Model  Neir^nptr,  Polltr'i  Am.  MirntUg,  June,  18TT. 

Rancho  or  Ranch.  (Span,  raneho.)  A  rude  hutof  poste,  covered  with 
branches  or  thatch,  where  herdsmen  or  farm-laborers  live  or  only 
lodge  at  night. 
Ranga.  1.  The  public  lands  of  the  United  States  are  surveyed  or 
divided  into  mage;  which  designate  the  order  of  their  arrangement 
into  townships.  —  Bouvier'i  Late  Did. 

2.  In  Texas,  the  prairies  on  which  the  large  herds  of  cattle  graze 
and  range  are  called  cattle  or  stock  rangei. 

Wben  an;  penon  may  hunt  estrays  in  annther  atock  Ttmgt,  he  shall  notify  [he 
owner  of  uid  it«k  of  hia  intention.  — Lnvis/'  Ttxai, 

Tfae  herdrinan  agrees  to  delirer  a  UTtain  number  of  beere>.  in  markelable 
order.  .  .  .  The  rangt  is  then  scoared,  and  the  requisils  Bamber  obtained.  — 
Olnuiafi  Tirra,  p.  3T1. 

Rapid.  The  part  of  a  river  where  the  current  moves  with  more  celerity 
than  is  common ;  a  suddf  n  descent  of  the  surface  of  a  stream  with- 
out actual  waterfall  or  cascade,  as  the  Lachine  rapidt  of  the  St. 
Lawrence.  —  Welaler.  The  word  is  not  in  the  latest  English  dic- 
tionary of  Dr.  Latham. 

Raatra.  (Span.)  A  sled;  a  drag.  An  inntmment  used  by  the  Cali- 
fornia gold-miners,  consisting  of  two  heavy  stones  attached  by  a 
strap  to  a  horizontal  bar.  These  are  dragged  by  mule  power  slowly 
round  a  circolar  trough,  through  which  a  small  stream  of  water  ia 
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conatantly  mnnhig.     The  gold-bearing  quArtz  is  bere  ground  into  i 
pule,  and  the  gold  afterwords  separated  by  means  of  quicksilver. 

Rat.  A  coatemptuouB  term  used  among  printers,  to  denote  a  nmn  irho 
works  under  price. 

To  rat.     Among  printers,  to  work  under  price. 

Rat  OBoe.     A  printing-office  in  which  full  prices  are  not  paid. 

Ratoona.     1.  (Span,  reloiio.)    Sugar-cane  of  the  second  and  third 
year's  growth,  of  which  cuttings  are  made  for  planting  the  sneceed- 
ing  year. 
2.  The  heart-IeaTea  in  a  tobacco-plant.  —  Webtler. 

Rattlaanake.  {Crotalut  horridu*.}  A  genus  of  serpents,  celebrated 
for  the  danger  which  accompanies  their  bite,  and  for  the  pecoliti 
appendages  to  their  tail.  This  venomous  reptile,  of  which  thare 
are  many  species,  is  exclusively  confined  to  America. 

Real  aiad.    "  I  'm  real  glad  to  see  you,"  i.  «.  very  glad. 

Rear  Hone.  (Fron.  rare.)  The  vulgar  name,  at  the  South,  for  tb« 
orthopterous  insect  ualled  the  Mantis,  Camel  Cricket,  or  Johnn; 
Cock-horse. 

Re<ta.  (Span.)  A  rope  made  of  raw-hide  used  for  lassoing  horsea 
and  moles ;  a  rope  which  ties  one  horse  or  mule  to  another. 

Reballionlat.     One  who  favors  rebellion. 

A  VBiy  large  vote  wis  polled.  In  this  city,  it  reiched  1,134,  which  u  oalj  ID 
Toteg  leu  thm  tbe  rtbtUumuU  pollid  in  the  whol«  county  a  ve«k  ago.— ITS. 
ninffWii,  Dtl.,  Journal,  1883. 

Reboao.  (Span.)  A  scarf  or  long  shawl  universally  worn  orer  tba 
head  and  shoulders  fay  the  women  of  the  Spanish -American  Statd 
and  Territories. 

Reoeiptor.  A  person  to  whom  goods  levied  on  by  the  sheriff  im 
delivered,  on  his  undertaking  to  deliver  the  same  to  the  sheriff  on 
demand,  or  to  pay  the  amount  on  execution.  —  Btirrill'e  Law  Did. 

ReooUember.    A  negroiam  for  recollect  or  remember. 

To  reckon.  To  think;  to  im^ne;  to,believe;  to  conjectore;  ts 
conclude;  to  guess.  Used  in  some  parts  of  the  United  States  w 
calciJofe  is  in  New  England  and  elsewhere.  It  is  provincial  is 
England  in  the  same  senne,  and  is  noticed  in  the  gloasaries  of  Pegg* 
and  Brockett.  Mr.  Hamilton,  in  his  remarks  on  the  Torkibin 
dialect,  says:  "  '  I  recton '  comes  out  on  every  occasion,  as  periitpt 
aliens  would  expect  from  this  country  of  'ready  reckoners.*"— 
Nuga  Littraria,  p.  817. 
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"Geneol,  I  gneta  we  be«t  »y  nothiD'  more  »bout  bribin',"  Mja  1.  "  Well," 
Hjv  he,  "  Uftjor,  I  rtdton  ^a  're  rigbl."  —  Major  Doaming't  LrUtrt,  p.  30S. 

lu;!  what  do  rou  gueu  about  lending  me  jour  axe  taraapeliy  Do  70a 
recioii  fou  can  apart  It  ?  —  jrrf.  ClanrfiForta  Llfe,'Vii\.  I.  p.  S4. 

I  rechoD  70U  hardlv  ever  mu  at  a  ibooting-matcb,  alnuger,  frum  the  cut  ol 
your  coat.  —  Otorgia  Beaut,  p.  IBB. 

Reoanunvnd.  A  commendatory  notice;  a  recommendation.  New 
England. 

To  roooape.  (Fr.  Ttcoitper.)  To  diminieh  a  claim  for  damages  by 
cutting  off  or  keeping  back  a  part;  to  make  up  a  loss  iu  general. 

This  old  word  has  been  revived  to  a  considerable  extent  in  modem 
law.  "  Where  a  man  brings  an  octbu  for  breach  of  a  contract 
between  bim  and  the  defendant,  and  the  latter  can  show  that  some 
stipulation  in  the  same  contract  was  made  by  the  plaintifF,  which 
be  has  violated,  the  defendant  may,  if  he  choose,  instead  of  suing 
in  his  term,  reeoupe  his  daniages,  arising  from  the  breach  committed 
by  the  plaintiff,  whether  they  be  liquidated  or  not.  The  law  will 
cut  o^so  much  of  the  plaintiff's  claiia  as  the  cross-damages  may 
come  to."— Coioen  in  WeruIeU's  Reporli,  Vol.  XXU.  p,  166. 

Saoonpmont.  Defalcation  or  discounting  from  a  damaiid.  A  keep- 
ing back  something  which  is  due,  because  there  is  an  equitable 
reason  to  withhold  it.  The  principle  of  recoupment  has  been  estab- 
lished in  the  State  of  New  York  in  several  cases  of  recent  occur- 
rence- —  Burrili't  Lata  Diet. 

R«d.     See  Nary  Red. 

Sea.  To  red  up.  (Old  Eng.  red,  Ang.-Sax.  hreddan.)  To  clear 
away,  to  set  in  order. —  Wedgwood.  This  is  nearer  the  Saxon 
origin  than  the  more  common  term  "  to  rid."  Jamleton,  however, 
gives  it  precisely  the  same  meaning  as  we  do.  He  says  "  to  red  up 
a  hoa$e  is  to  put  it  in  order,  to  remove  any  thing  that  might  be  an 
incumbrance. " 

To  tell  that  theae  thing*  be  ndd  up  and  braw, 

Jtou't  Stlenort,  p.  12S. 

Red  Adder.     See  Copptrhtad. 

Red-Bod.     (C*rcu   Canadejui*.}      A   small   ornamental   tree,  noted 

for  its  pink  flowers,  which  at  a  distance  resemble  those  of  the 

peach-tree.     It  grows  on  rich  soil  from  New  York  to  Ohio,  KeO' 

tucky,  and  southwards.     Also  called  Judas-tree. 
Red  Cent.     A  common  term  for  the  copper  cent 

When  Genenl  Waahington  had  got  IhroDgh  with  bis  fl^tin',  .  .  .  goreni- 

ment  owed  him  hundredi  at  miltiane  of  dollara,  and  hadn't  the  fint  rtd  cent  to 

pay  with.  —  Samaumit'i  Lakt  and  i'ortM  Setntt. 


H malt  hare  ■  million  oT  dolUni,  viit  ■  nun  vith  that  ii  doI  pvor  Id  uj 

coDutij  t  ctrUinly  it  wu  k  gmil  catch  fbr  Miaa  L ,  withuut  a  rtd  ctnt  at  bit 

own.  —  The  Upptr  Ttn  Tkoutand,  p.  14T. 

Red-Dog  Honey.     A  tenn  applied,  in  the  State  of  Kew  York,  to  car- 
tain  buik-Dotea  which  have  on  their  back  a  lai^  red  atomp. 

The  lat«  General  Bankings-law  of  the  State  of  New  York,  wliich 
was  applied  to  all  new  banks,  as  well  ae  to  those  the  charters  of 
which  were  renewed,  obliged  the  parties  or  individuaU  associated  to 
deposit  securities  with  the  comptroller,  aud  receive  from  him  blank 
notes  of  various  denorainations,  signed  or  bearing  the  oertiflcate  of 
the  comptroller  or  officer  authorized  by  him.  These  notes  bore  ■ 
red  tiamp  on  their  backs. 

The  free  admiasion  under  this  law  of  securities  of  a  very  ques- 
tionable character  induced  mauy  persons,  both  individually  and  col- 
lectively, to  oi^iiize  bauks  of  issue;  and,  as  a  natural  consequence, 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  circulating  medium  soon  conHistedof 
the  notes  of  the  free  banks,  bearing  the  red  stamp.  The  oommunity, 
generally,  did  not  consider  these  notes  as  safe  as  those  issued  by  the 
old  banks,  and  stigmatized  them  as  red  dogs,  and  the  currency  as  red- 
dog  money.  The  character  of  the  securities,  however,  has  since  been 
improved  by  an  act  which  demands  that  only  certain  stocks  of  well- 
established  reputation  shall  be  admitted;  and  consequently  the 
odium  which  existed  against  the  first  banks  created  under  the  law 
is  now  done  away  with.  In  Michigan ,  they  apply  the  term  blue-paf 
money  to  bank-notes  having  a  blue  stamp  on  their  backs. 

Much  bogua  rain  and  wild-cat,  red-day  Hilt,  are  iitcirculatioa;  but,  asa^ncraJ 
ptiacipls,  Bhinplaslira  are  regarded  cautiously,  aud  nothing  is  given  Tar  nothing. 
JVorfA,  Slace  u/thi  Lamp,  p.  38. 

Sbakapean  makea  one  of  his  cliBTaclera  aay :  — 


"  Uaw  BWMt  tbeas  banka  dt 

To  rodeem.  To  pay  the  value  in  specie  of  any  promissory  not«,  bill, 
or  other  evidence  of  debt  given  by  the  State,  by  a  company  or  co^ 
poratioD,  or  by  an  individual.  The  credit  of  a  State,  a  banking 
company,  or  individual,  is  good  wh<;n  they  can  redeem  all  Uwir 
stock,  uot«s,  or  bills  at  par.  —  Webster.  Tliis  sense  of  the  word  ii 
peculiar  to  us,  and  is  not  noticed  by  any  English  lexicographer.  In 
England,  tiiey  cask  notes,  bank-bills,  &c. 
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'.     This  name  is  given  in  the  Southern  States  to  those 

Germaru,  Irish,  and  other  Europeans  who  emigrate  from  tbeir  owu 

country  to  the  United  States,  and  sell  their  services  for  a  term  of 

time  to  pay  their  passage-money  and  other  expenses. — Pickering. 

Rsd-ByB.     1.  Fiery  new  whiskey;  the  same  as  Bold-Face. 

I  promi««d  the  oven»r  ■  new  covering  and  *  demijohn  of  red-tyi,  it  all  went 
■bmigbt,  got  mj  lilUe  flzinj  toftether,  and  oA  I  tet  —  If.  T.  Spirit  ijfAt  Ttmtt. 

2.  One  of  the  names  for  the  Copperhead  Snake,  which  bm. 
R«d-H0ad.     (^Fuligula  ferina.)     A  red-headed  duck  found  through- 
out the  Uuit«d  Stataa.     Its  Sesh  is  greatly  eateemed. 

Dr.  abarplM*,  of  Philadelphia,  ajt  he  could  Denr  dlstioguiah  ronch  diBer- 
•nce  in  Barar  bttwwD  canTu-bsclu  and  red-Acuii,  and  that  manji  of  the  latter 
are  Mid  si  canvaa-backi  aod  eatea  tt  inch  by  thote  who  pmfeu  to  know  kU 
■bout  the  divine  Savot.  —  Ba^rdni,  Fiitd,  Coetr,  and  Trap  Skectitg,  p.  ITl. 

B»d  Horaa*.     A  nickname  applied  to  the  natives  of  Kentucky. 

Bsd-bot.     "  Wehadarerf-Aol  time,"  i.  e.  a  "jolly"  time. 

Reding.     A  compound  used  to  redden  the  jambs  and  hearth  of  an 

open  wood  fire-place;  perhape  Venetian  red. 
Rsd-Man.    The  American  Indians,  so  called  from  their  ooIot. 

Since  the  nd-mnt  have  become  kaown  to  lu,  numeroue  tribe*  have  been  eitio- 

gaiihed,  with  all  their  peculiar  euMoms  and  institDtioiu;  yet,  u  a  whole,  the 

Iiujiu  renwiiu.  —Lapkant't  AMigi.  o/  tfucaiuM,  p.  30. 
Childnu,  joa  aek  why  the  rtd-mtn  keep  movlag  towarda  the  MtUng  ran,  aad 

why  tbt  ptli-ttmt  follow  'i>    You  uk  if  the  place  when  the  aun  Ht>  will  ever  be 

reached,  and  if  pale  men  will  go  there  to  plough  and  build.  —  Cooptr,  Tkt  Red 

Skitu,  p.  sai. 

The  Ttd-tnan,  too, 
Sat  left  the  bhxiining  wildi  he  ranged  eo  long. 
And  nearer  to  the  Uocky  Mountatna  sought 
A  wilder  hunting-ground.  —  BryatU,  The  Prairia. 
The  recf-Mnit  Bmuked  his  pipe,  or  trimmed  the  Are, 

And  manv  *  late  he  to  our  father  told 
Of  barbarous  battle  and  of  slaughter  dire. 

That  on  Pawlucket't  marge  there  chanced  of  old. 

i>ar/«,  WAoteAMr,  Canto  III. 
R«d  Rao&     The  American  Indians. 

We  need  not  look  to  Mexico  or  any  other  country  tor  the  descendanli  of  the 
mound-builders.  We  probably  see  them  ill  tbe  present  red  met  of  the  same  or 
adjacent  rtgioDi — Laphani'i  Anii^t.  of  Wiiaiiui%,  p.  29. 

Rad-Root.  (Ceanothus  Amerieaniu.)  A  shrub  found  upon  the  prai- 
ries near  the  Rocky  Mountaius,  highly  esteemed  as  a  substitute  for 
tea.     It  resembles  the  tea  of  commerce,  and  affords  an  excellent 


l>evera^.  —  Sana  to  ihe  Rocky  Movntaim,  p.  26.     Also  known  u 
New  Jersey  tea,  which  see. 
Rod-BklD.     An  American  Indian. 


To  red  up.    To  put  in  order;  as,  to  red  tip  a  room.     Penn^lvuiift. 

Bed  Viper.    See  Copperhead. 

Reed-Blid.     See  Bobolink. 

To  reek.     To  wreak;  to  avenge;  to  revenge. 

The  aimpla  fict  wu,  th«T  did  not  nnin  from  GenenI  Fnmont  that  could- 
■ntioii  to  which  they  thought  their  importance  entitled  th«n;  uhI  h  .  .  .  thrj 
one  after  another  "  want  home  lo  rtti  IhenHlvei  upon  sxpnaaion  "  in  the  ttat«e 
volumes  [of  the  "Chicago  Tribune,"  aa]  aforesaid.  —  A'.  T.  Trilmin,  Fab.  S6, 
1863. 

RBfonn  School.  A  school  for  the  confinement,  inatruction,  and  refor- 
mation of  juvenile  oSendere,  and  of  joung  perBooa  of  idle,  ricnns, 
and  vagrant  habits. 

KsgKlla.  The  bannera,  aprons,  badges,  and  other  decorations  used  b; 
the  Society  of  Odd  Fellows.  It  is  singular  that  this  term,  which 
signifies  the  trappings  of  royalty,  should  have  been  chosen  by  this 
large  and  respectable  body  for  their  simple  decorations. 

Regent.  In  the  State  of  New  York,  the  member  of  a  corporate  body 
which  is  invested  with  the  superintendence  of  all  the  colleges,  acad- 
emies, and  schools  in  the  State.  This  board  consists  of  twenty-one 
members,  who  are  called  "  the  regents  at  the  University  of  the  State 
of  New  York."  They  are  appointed  and  removable  by  the  Legiitla- 
ture.  They  have  power  to  grant  acts  of  incorporation  for  colleges; 
to  visit  and  inspect  all  colleges,  academies,  and  schools,  and  to 
make  regulations  for  governing  the  same.  —  Stalulei  of  Nea  York. 

RegUtering  Punoli.  An  instrument  used  by  railroad  conductors,  with 
which  they  are  required  to  out  from  a  card  the  amount  of  fares  they 
receive.     See  Oortg  Punch. 

Regret.  A  note  declining  an  invitation,  and  containing  an  expmsion 
of  regret  for  the  same;  as,  "  I  can't  go  to  ilrs.  Jones's  ball  next 
Wednesday,  but  must  send  a  regret."     A  new  lady's  term. 

Regolat  IToinliiee.  A  candidate  chosen  by  a  convention  or  a  caueiu 
for  a  political  office. 

When  the  average  Demoitut  refunei  to  supjort  the  rtguiarnomitiett,  ngardka 
of  their  personal  characters,  diuiplina  is  destroyad  and  disHter  mitni.—tl.  I. 
Eatning  Hail,  Oct.  ^1,  1870. 
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Resol"  Way.  Very  otten  ia  the  report  of  stock  saiea  thn  letters  r.  w. 
are  attached  to  certain  operationH.  ThU  "r^ular  way"  ineanathe 
delirery  of  the  stock  Botd  the  next  day.  All  sales  for  caiih  are  fot 
immediate  delivery.  —  Hunt's  Aferck.  Mag.,  Vol.  XXXVII. 

HrfiMh.     A  cooking  over  again;  a  renewal  or  repetition  in  another 

form.    Doubtless  of  English  origin,  though  not  in  the  dictionaries. 

Governor  Talliuadge,  in  speaking  of  Senator  Shields's  promise  to 

present  the  memorial  of  the  "  Spiritualista  "  to  the  Senate,  and  his 

treatment  of  it  afterwards,  says:  — 

I  oinfen  my  tnipriw  that.  innlMd  of  moving  for  ui  inrcntigalion  bj  ■  Klact 
committee,  b«  ihoulil  hire  Klvfn  in  ulvincc  ■  rtkaik  of  whil  hin  htea  M  olleit 
wid  bffore  bv  tbe  opponcntt  of  apiritoaliam.  —  Htaliag  <if  jViUhhu,  Appendix, 
p.  468. 

I  nndentand  that  Dr.  Gwin'B  apwcb  here,  the  other  evening,  tra*  pnDcipallf 
a  nkaih  afbii  Ynka  effort.  —  Smator  Brodtrid'i  Spttd  in  Cnli/ontia,  Aug., 
1859. 

To  ratnanrA.  To  insure  the  same  property  a  second  time  by  other 
underwriters.  — Wtbiter. 

It  is  common  with  underwriters  or  insurance  companies,  when 
they  find  they  have  too  large  a  sum  insured  on  one  ship,  or  in  a 
particular  district,  to  reimure  a  part  elsewhere. 

The  ioinrer  raav  cauae  the  properlj  iiuured  to  be  rtiiuiirtd  b;  olher  pereons. 
WaiA,  FTtKtX  Com.  Code. 

To  ralaiad.    To  go  on  shore  after  having  embarked.  —  Webfter. 
Rellablo.    Suitable  or  fit  to  be  relied  on;  worthy  of  dependence; 

trustworthy. 

To  the  use  of  this  word,  which  is  of  recent  introduction  into  the 
language,  many  take  exception,  maintaining  that  it  is  imnecessary, 
and  irregular  in  its  formation.  It  is,  however,  a  most  convenient 
substitute  for  the  phrase  to  be  relied  upon,  —  Webster. 

In  noticing  this  word,  Mr.  Latham,  in  his  new  edition  of  John- 
son's "Dictionary,"  says  that,  although  it  is  more  common  in 
America  than  in  Great  Brit.iin,  there  is  no  proof  that  it  originated 
in  the  former  cou tit ry ;  and  adds  that  it  is  "  more  useful  than  correct," 
for  which  assertion  he  gives  his  reasons. 

According  to  G«neri1  Livingstnn'i  hiimnrnus  acrnunt,  hi«  own  villaRe  of  EUzB- 
bethloWD  was  Dotmurh  Taonrdu<ilt,  b«ing  peiip]«l  in  those  igiiatHi  timet  b.v  UD- 
known,  anrecomnKmled  itrangera,  goiity-lookingToriea,  aad  very  ktuviah  Whigi. 
W.  Irriitf. 

Religion.  To  get  religion  is  a  technical  term  among  certain  sects, 
meaning  to  be  converted. 

To  ramlod,  for  remtmber ;  as,  "  The  company  will  please  remind."  A 
Kew  York  vulgarism. 
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R«moTabiIltj.     The  capacity  of  being  removed  from  ui  office  or 

station;  capacity  of  being  displaced. — Welaler. 
Renob  and  R«nM.    Vulgar  pronunciation  of  the  word  rime. 
SeodlUon,  for  rendering.     A  new  use  of  the  word. 

The  "Baltimore  Sun,"  of  Aug.  17.  1858,  after  raoording  tb« 

acquittal  of  a  man  tried  for  murder,  ftays:  — 

On  [h>  rtwlilirm  of  the  verdict,  the  \itrge  sudienee  pretent  manlfmted  cntlian- 
•stic  uppralMition. 

Al  half  piet  neien  o'clnck  lliia  evcninff,  two  g<ntt«nwii  are  *nDoanced  to  driitcr 
■ddrcuei  Co  th«  public  on  behalf  ul'  the  '•  Bible  Union ''  orgaoiiatian,  ■thicfa  hu 
tor  ile  purpnee  tbe  closett  pmiiililc  rttuHtion  of  the  toeauiiig  of  tbt  oriKJual  tail 
of  the  Scripium  into  Enijlish  and  other  modoni  tonguee.  —  ^uf.  InttUigtoar, 
Nov.  11,  ISAS. 

Renewedly.  Anew;  e^in;  once  more.  A  word  often  tised  b; 
American  preachers,  but  not  supported  by  good  Rngli^h  use.  — 
Worceiier. 

To  reopen.  To  open  again.  —  Webnter.  This  word  is  much  used. 
The  theatre  reopen*  for  the  season ;  the  schools  reopen  after  their 
vacations. 

Repeater.  A  person  who  votes  more  than  once  at  Bn  election,  a  cos- 
torn  extensively  practised  in  the  cities  of  New  York  and  Phila- 

In  his  examination,  Sept.  18,  1877,  before  the  Aldermanic  Invw- 
Ogation  Committee  of  New  York,  Mr.  W.  51.  Tweed  said:  — 

Aa  an  or^niierof  rrptnleri,  Mr.  Mori swy  had  do  superior ;  and,  when  the  ring 
was  >□  power,  nuch  capai-ity  wa«  oltrays  luUy  recn^iied. 
Bepetitiana.     Roi»eatiiig;  containing  repetition.  —  Webfler. 

Mr.  Pickering  notices  this  word,  which  he  thinks  is  peculiar  lo 
the  writer  from  whom  the  following  extract  is  token :  — 

The  obterralion  which  you  have  quoted  [rom  (he  AbW  Raynal.  whirk  ku 
been  writlrn  off  in  a  Bucression  not  much  Iciib  yiptlitiiiui  or  pnitrarird  ihin  thai 
in  which  hchoul-boyii  iif  former  timei  wrote.  —  Jltmnrki  oa  Iht  Riritr  of  Indii- 
quiti'i  Lrtltn,  Boston,  1815. 

Mr.  Worcester,  however,  cites  the  North  American  Review  ud 
R.  Anderson  as  authorities  for  its  use.    ft  is  now  becoming  mors 


Reportorial.  Of  a  reporter,  as  "  its  editorial  and  reporlorial  depart- 
ments." —  The  Independent.  It  is  noticed  by  Webster,  who  calls  il 
an  ill-formed  word. 

RoprobaoT.     Reprob.tteness. 

We  are  anlonitihed  that  such  rtpmbacy  could  be  awakened  even  by  tbe  thmt- 
deis  of  Whiledeld.  —  Harpei't  Mag.,  Dec.,  ISSO. 
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H«pabllo«uu.  A  party  name  which  baa  beea  several  times  adopted 
in  the  history  of  Ameiican  politics.  It  is  now  (186D)  held  by  a 
party  formally  organized  in  the  year  1856,  the  main  "  plank  "  of 
whose  "  platform  "  is  opposition  to  the  eTtension  of  slavery  to  new 
territories.  On  acconnt  of  their  supposed  fondness  for  the  Negroes, 
they  have  been  commonly  staled  bj  their  opponents  Biack  Repub- 

Tha  SfpuNim  party,  ■*  tm  readera  ore  wall  amra,  vu  utled  into  being 
toMy  to  milt  lbs  eucroschment*  of  ilsvery  upon  tbe  Inv  lerrilory  i>f  tbe  Uiiiaa, 
aod  upon  tha  tnt  Stttai.  It  wu  a  combinBtion  of  men  of  varying  pcilitical 
antcvedenta:  aonia  bad  been  Wbigi,  aome  Democrats,  tome  ADirricana.  aome 
Abolitioniati,  some  had  alwayi  kept  aloof  ttvm  politica.  —  N,  Y.  Triiiiiie,  July 
9,  18£S. 

RapadlBtloiilst    One  who  favors  repudiation  of  debts. 

JaC  Davia  ma  flrat  koavn  in  public  life  aa  a  ripadiatiomitt.  —  N.  Y.  Tr&ant, 
Jan.  SI,  IMS. 

Tallandighani  Ibe  rtpu^alionut.  —  Son  FranoKO  BuIUHn,  Oct,  1869. 

R«qal«ttloii.    A  demand  of  the  executive  of  one  county  or  State  apon 
another  for  a  fugitive  from  justice. 
Cnder  tha  old  cooIedeiytioD  of  the  American  8U(m,  Congnu  ofteo  made 

power  to  enforce  tbe  rejaiiitiau,  and  the  Stales  neglected  or  partially  complied 
with  tham.  -Attx.  BamiUon. 

Rwarratlon.  A  tract  of  public  Und  reserved  or  set  aside  for  some 
public  use,  as  for  schools,  the  Indians,  &c. 

Ratrmtiimi  of  land  Ibirly  milen  squara  shall  be  Burreyed  on  tbe  frontier  for 
the  friendly  Indiana.  —  Lnni  of  Tixat. 

R«Mrva.  A  Teservation  of  land,  set  aside  for  a  particular  purpose,  as 
"the  Western  Reserve,"  formerly  the  "Connecticut  Reserve," 
ori^nally  set  apart  for  the  School  fund  of  Connecticut;  the  "  Clergy 
Reserve,"  in  Canada  for  the  support  of  the  clergy. 

R«aldant  OradUBt*.  Graduates  of  colleges  and  of  Theological  Semi- 
naries, who  are  desirous  of  pursuing  their  studies  at  a  college,  with- 
out joining  any  of  its  departments.  Thej  may  attend  the  public 
lectures  given  in  the  institution,  and  enjoy  the  use  of  its  library. 

ReaolTS.  Legal  or  official  determination;  legislative  act  concerning 
a  private  person  or  corporation,  or  concerning  some  private  busi- 
ness. Public  acts  of  a  legislature  rexpect  the  State;  and  to  give 
them  validity,  the  bills  for  such  acts  must  pass  through  all  the 
legislative  forms.  Resolves  are  usually  private  acts,  and  are  often 
passed  with  less  formality.  —  Webiter. 
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ReaUtntloiilatB.  A  reltgiout  sect  which  has  recently  sprang  np  In 
Worcester  and  some  other  places.  The  following  accoont  is  given 
of  it  by  the  "  Worcester  Transcript:  "  — 

The  Ratitutionim  believe  that  what  man  lost  in  the  fall  is  now 
beginning  to  be  restored  \  and  that  the  germ,  now  confined  to  their 
own  small  number,  is  yet  to  bud  and  flourish  till  it  covers  the  earth. 
They  are  all  RettitutioniiU  in  one  sense,  —  they  be iieve  that  every- 
thing is  to  come  back  to  its  original  form  and  purity.  Their  Sab- 
bath, therefore,  occurs  on  Saturday,  as  the  originiJ  day  of  worship; 
and  their  meetings  are  held  Friday  evening,  because  it  is  Sunday 
eve.  They  only  use  the  Lord's  prayer,  as  that  alone  can  have  effi- 
cacy with  the  Father.  To  them — or  threeof  them  at  least — is 
committed  the  apostolic  gift  of  tongues.  This  ^ft  appeaia  to  be 
rather  useless,  as  the  words  spoken  are  not  only  unintelligible  to  by- 
standers, but  to  the  others  who  have  a  like  ^t,  till  the  inward 
manifestation  of  the  Spirit  makes  it  known-  They  are  Giod'a 
chosen  and  willing  instrnmenta,  in  whom  the  Holy  Spirit  now 
develops  himself  partially,  but  through  whose  instrumentality  the 
world  is  soon  to  be  entirely  restored. 

This  sect,  small  in  numbers,  is  strong  in  the  faith  and  working 
activity  of  its  members.  Theie  are  otherf  of  a  like  faith  in  Athol, 
New  Braiutree,  Springfield,  and  other  places. 
Raaolt.  The  decision  or  determination  of  a  council  or  deliberative 
assembly;  as,  "the  rMu/(  of  an  ecclesiastical  council."  Pecniiar to 
New  England.  —  Wehsler. 
To  reaunect.  1.  To  take  a  body  from  the  grave.  Ori^pnally  said  oF 
body-snatchers.  2.  To  reanimate,  to  restore  to  life,  to  bring  to  pub- 
lic view  that  which  was  forgotten  or  lost. 

In  a  note  at  the  end  of  the  6th  volume  of  Mr.  Benton's  "  Abridg- 
ment of  the  IMiates  of  Congress,"  in  speaking  of  the  founders  of 
the  government,  "  who  are  all  gone,  — their  bodies  buried  in  the 
earth,  their  works  buried  under  rubbish,  and  their  namea  beginning 
to  fade  away,"  — the  author  adds:  — 

I  rinrrecnbe  whalel  put  them  in  K«iie  again  on  the  living  stag*,  twr  raw 
vilh  tbe  beat  of  Kis  worke  in  hl>  hand. 

To  m  up  the  cup,  be  it  claret  or  l>««r; 
Rtmrrtct  Uic  VBT  hatchet,  and  sharpen  the  tpear. 

Bong  of  the  War  Dtauxraeg. 

She  wu  bending  ilnirn  and  punching  under  the  bed  with  tbe  broom,  ...  but 
■he  rCBiTTtcltd  nothing  but  the  cat.  —  Mark  Twain,  Tom  Saaigtr,  p.  IS. 

Yankee  enlerprJH  Ik  juat  what  it  wanted.  I  fought  for  the  coBipinej,  bil 
that  ia^ue  it  dead.  Il  will  never  be  n nrrcclerf,  at  leait  in  my  iity.~ If.  (Mtatt 
Corr.  BtidM  UtraU,  Sept.  33, 18TT. 
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ReUraoittd.    Retired. 

Th«  nev-comer  who  land*  In  ccrluD  lovns  Id  Hew  England,  expecting  to  And 
hiuiMtf  among  the  moit  vcTdant  countrr  Yankees,  ia  cnmpelled  to  adiniC  that 
there  an  no  placea  in  the  world  Bimilarly  ntiracird  whicb  are  lees  provincial 
ar  more  agreeable.  — ifoca  Blcptr  i*  Smlcktrbocktr  Mug.,  March,  IBM. 

RotlniOT.  1.  Retirement.  This  absurd  word  is  often  applied  to  the 
conditioii  of  politicians  vho  bave  retired,  wilUnglj  or  unwillinglj, 
to  private  life. 

Here  T  shall  stay  and  amuse  myself  in  what  one  of  onr  gnat  men  need  to  call 
dignified  rtliraey.  —  The  Upper  Ttn  ThmKi»d,  p.  336. 

2.  Sufficiency;  competency.  It  is  iaid,  in  New  England,  of  a 
person  who  left  off  business  with  a  fortune,  that  ho  has  a  rtltraeg; 
I. «.,  a  sufficient  fortune  to  retire  upon. 
Toretlrs.  (Fr.  relirtr.)  To  withdraw;  to  take  away;  to  make  to 
retire.  —  Johnson.  This  transitive  use  of  the  verb,  which  had  become 
obsolete,  is  now  reviving  in  this  country  and  in  England.  Of  th« 
nanj  examples  from  good  old  writers  given  by  Johnson,  we  will  quote 
only  one  from  Shakapeare :  — 

He,  DDT  hope,  might  have  rtlirrd  hie  power, 
And  driven  into  despair  an  enemy's  hate.  —  Bic*Bni  7/. 
With  us,  it  is  used  by  military  men  of  withdrawing  troops. 
General  Rosa*  inalE(«d  on  the  blockade  being  removed  before  he  nu'reif  hta 
troope  from  the  Banda  Oriental.  —  JVeB^nper. 

By  merchants  of  paying  ttteir  notes;  and  by  banks,  to  withdraw 
them  from  circulation. 

The  Fnnch  houses  are  rtliring  their  notes,  due  next  month,  [n  adt-ance,  an- 
tjcipaling  commercial  dtScoltie) —  fftieipapir. 

Expecting  that,  before  It  [a  forged  note]  became  due,  he  ihonld  be  able  lo 
rtlirt  It.  — Lord  Brougkim  in  Edimb.  Bn ,  April,  ISBS. 

Finally,  to  retire  is  to  go  to  bed.     "  I  am  sleepy,  and  shall 
relire." 
RetlTaaiMiit.    Withdrawal,  removing.   "  Retirement  of  the  resolutions 

from  the  Senate."  —  Nftetpaperi. 
HetortiTS.    Containing  retort.  —  Webiter. 
To  retrospeot.     To  look  back. 

To  give  a  correct  idea  of  (he  drcnmstances  which  have  graduallv  produced  thia 
conviction,  it  may  bo  useful  lo  relnupec*  to  an  early  period.  —  Lttlcrfroia  Alex. 
BaviSUM  lo  John  Adami. 

The  word  is  rare  in  American  writings ;  and,  flora  Mr.  Pickering's 
observations,  it  appears  that,  although  it  has  been  tued  in  England, 
it  has  not  found  favor  there. 


RetoiQlng  Board.  In  eorae  of  the  Southern  States,  »  board  of  oAcen 
who  receive  and  count  the  votes  cast  at  an  election,  and  declare  the 
result  of  the  same. 

To  revamp.     To  patch  up,  renew.    Originally  a  shoemaker's  term. 

R«Tenne  Cutter.  A  amall  and  swift  armed  vessel  stationed  at  a  sea- 
port, to  protect  the  revenue  by  overhauling  smugglers. 

Reverent.  Strong;  as,  "rtvereni  whiskey,"  i.  e.  not  diluted. — 
Sherirood't  Georgia. 

Revooal.     A  revocation. 

The  President'*  Tttoenl  of  0«n«r>l  Hunter'*  proclanuttian  iru  will  received  it 
Port  Itoyal.  —  N.  Y.  Tribme,  June  B,  1888. 

Revalver.  It  is  time  that  this  word,  applied  to  a  revolving  pistol, 
should  have  a  place  in  the  dictionary.  In  the  Brat  invention,  the 
barrel,  which  contained  several  tubes,  was  made  to  revolve.  In  the 
present  and  most  approveil  form,  the  breech,  which  contains  the 
charge,  alone  revolves.  On  the  WeBt«ru  frontier  of  the  United 
States  and  in  California,  where  they  are  most  used,  these  arms  are 
universally  called  "  five-shoot«rs "  or  "six-shooters,"'  according  (o 
the  number  of  chaises  they  can  receive. 

Rblno.    Money.    Old  English  slang. 

Rhody.  A  diminutive  oft«ii  applied  to  the  State  of  Rhode  Island,  from 
its  limited  territery.     Sometimes  it  is  called  "  Little  Rhody." 


ReKmnding  evermore.  —  AruMymaut. 

Ribbons.     Carriage  reins.     Provincial  in  England.  —  Wright. 

The  ita^ie-driver  had  an  itching  palm,  wbich  could  be  Mtisfied  with  nolhing 
bat  the  rib^H/m  drawn  over  thp  backs  ot  a  four-in-hand.  —  EffffU^OKj  Sfyrhrj 
0/  Iftlropolitrillr,  p.  U. 

The  "London  Athenfcum,"  in  its  review  of  "The  Remini»- 
cences  of  a  Gentleman  Coachman,"  Lond.,  1875,  says:  — 

The  review  nf  rhe  whole  turn-out  [by  gentlemen  coachmen]  was  rigidly  crili- 
cat :  thev  urould  lend  a  hand  In  alter  a  bit,  talking  the  whole  lime  to  the  Mia 

Rloa-Bird.    1.  (Fc'erm  agripennU.)    A  pretty  little  bird,  well  known 
aa  the  JitAoUnIc,  which  see. 
2.   A  rice  plantation  owner. 

The  aurmunding  country  [Iteauforl,  3.  C]  embrace!  Uie  beat  ric«-Se1da  of  Itu 
South.  — no  proverbially  m,  indeed,  that  the  irreverent  "  up  country"  areaceu- 
Inmed  tncall  the  ariMacmtic  inhabitantaof  the  region  Wce-ijnli ,-  peibapa,  alw,iD 
ftlliuinn  to  their  worldly  tainna.  — AT.  Y.  TrCbmt. 


Rloh.     LuHcious;  t.  e.,  entertaining,  highly  amiuing. 

Hr.  Richardian  In  rick  uo  nbtiili,  and  dlvrd««  them  into  fDnrraco.  —  LondiM 
JfAflKBHii,  Dec.,  1M7. 

TTikr  we  wu,  HttiD*  on  our  horeet,  lollin'  wilh  lauRhin'  *nd  liiuor,  ind 
thought  Ihe  thing  mi  rick  [lUudiut;  to  a  dog-flghl].— T^jrter'i  SoWi-»«ttrn 
Tola,  p.  67. 

AboBi  aa  rirk  an  butancc  of  offlcut  idleneBa,  Hlf-concelt,  and  incivility  la  w« 
have  Men,  fell  under  onr  notice  ytMerAty.  —  tf.  Y.  Con.  Adt. 

Rlchwood.  (PUea  pumila.)  A  HtiuglesB  nettle,  so  caUed  from  its 
Hucculent  and  semi-tranflparent  stem.     It  is  also  called  Clirarweed. 

To  rida.  To  carry,  transport.  In  the  city  of  New  York,  this  word  is 
used  of  carting  or  carrying  merchandise  on  a  cart.  Thus,  to  rule  a 
box  or  bale  o(  gooda  is  to  carry  it.  1  heard  a  witness  in  a  court- 
room testify  that  he  had  "  rode  some  hogs  from  the  wharf  to  the 
Store,"  by  which  he  meant  that  he  hod  carried  a  load  of  dead  hogs 

To  rtd*  and  tl«.  Said  of  two  persons  travelling  on  the  same  horse, 
one  of  whom  rides  ahead,  and  at  a  suitable  plac«  ties  the  horse  for 
his  companion  {  h<j  walks  on,  and  his  companion  rides  and  ties;  and 
BO  they  continue  to  do  by  turns.     Maryland  and  Virginia. 

Mr.  Curtis,  in  his  "Life  of  Daniel  Webster"  (Vol.  I.  p.  87), 
alluding  to  hifi  brother  Ezekiel,  says:  — 

Ur.  Webater  ooce  humoroutly  ejcpreaaed  their  frequent  interebange  of  ttudy 
and  of  labor  for  their  joint  guppon,  ag  they  had  but  one  hone  between  them,  they 
Ttult  M  tit. 

To  ride  upon  a  HaU.     To  travel  or  ride  on  a  raihvad. 

BidloK  Hook.  A  conspicuous  rock  at  a  ford,  used  to  show  the  depth 
of  the  water  and  the  safety  of  crossings.  A  stream  is  said  to  be 
"out  of  ride"  when  it  is  past  fording;  "out  of  bank  "  is  a  still 
higher  stage  of  the  water,  i.  t.  over  its  banks.  Maryland  and  Vir- 
ginia. 

SidinB  ^Vay.     A  ford. 

There  were  two  fords  or  riifn;  inry)  over  the  Shetucket.  In  1780,  one  is 
calledtheapperridiBjuinyinDr.  rerkinVeiolerral*.  — CauajHf,  Hut.  XoroKi, 

Right.  Very.  The  word  in  this  sense  is  rarely  heard  at  the  North, 
but  is  ia  constant  use  at  the  South;  as,  "  It  rains  n'^At  hard."  A 
New  Yorker  would  aay  "  very  "  or  "  quite  "  hard. 

Right  Along.     Uninterruptedly,  continuously. 

Then  an  aome  women  in  Chicago  that  have  had  a  daily  prayer-meeting  eveiy 
aftemoonat  three  o'clock  ri^loJon;  for  (wo  yeart.  —  ^ddrcMa/'  D.  L.  Maadf, 
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Bight  Aw«7.    Directlf;  immediately;  right  off. 

Mr.  Dickena,  in  his  "  AmericaD  Notes,"  relmtes  the  following 
anecdote,  which  occarred  at  the  Tremont  House,  Boston:  — 

"DiDnerwiiuickupoHibIc,"  wid  I  to  tbe  iniMT. 

"  Xigii  avnyf  "  uiid  th«  waiter. 

AfUr  k  moment't  hnilatiDn,  I  ansirered,  "  Sa,"  it  hukrd. 

"  Not  right  away  t "  cried  the  w»iler,  with  aurpriw. 

I  IhouKbt  (ha  walUr  rauic  luva  gone  out  of  hi*  mind,  nntil  inothar  whiipcred 
to  him,  "Diraclly." 

"Weill  and  that 'xfictl"  Slid  the  viileT,<'fli^aiwiy." 

I  now  aav  that  "  right  amiy  "  and  "  directljr "  meant  the  lame  thin);. 

"Uncle  John,"  aaid  Mina,  "  I  want  yon  to  get  the  carriage  ont  for  an  ri^ 
amai/.  I  want  to  talte  a  rida  orei  the  cn>t*-ruD."  —  Stri.  Sfoiet,  Drtd,  Vol.  I. 
p.8s). 

Lord  Macaiila;  baving  been  written  to  by  an  American  who, 
about  to  publish  an  eilition  of  his  Lordship's  works  to  which  hs 
proposed  to  prefix  bis  Life,  desired  certiun  particnlan  for  it,  Lord 

I  ^eaa  I  mnat  answer  him  right  tllA  nuay.  —  Lift  and  £<tt«n^To1. 1,  p.  SS9L 
Right  here.     Just  now ;  here  and  at  this  instant. 

"If  we  wanted  money,"  laid  Mr.  Moody,  "we  wcnild  say  ao,  rijil  lere;  but 
we  are  after  yonr  aoula."  —  Emnon  in  flcudm. 

Right  off    Directly;  immediately;  used  the  same  as  the  previons  ex- 
pression.    Sometimes  we  hear  right  out. 

Mr.  WebetAT  thus  writes  to  Mr.  Edw.  Curtis,  appointing  a  meet- 
ing:— 

On  the  first  of  October,  mutton  and  chickena  wontd  be  good  in  New  tlamp. 
ahire.  Let  us  tint  meet  In  Boiton,  and  then  lake  a  hir  start  together.  If  tht 
Governor  prefera  Marshfleld  we  will  go  to  that  place  and  shut  ouTTwlTes  np  li 
theofficeanddu  tlie  workWfiilD/:— /VwoM  Com^Mitdtnet,  Vol.  I.  p.  I3>. 

I  feel  wonderfully  consirned  about  that  pain  in  yoar  chest,  said  the  Widow  lo 
Ur.  Crane.  It  ought  to  tie  attended  to  right  of,  Ur.  Crane,  right  off.  —  WUot 
Bedott  Paptn. 

Tbe  Califi'miana  are  eminently  practical :  what  (hey  mean  to  do,  they  do  riglit 
0/ with  ail  their  might,  aa  if  they  imIIj  meant  to  do  it  — BifffAiric*,  Coiifiww, 
p.  22S. 

To  Rights.     1.  Directly;  soon.  —  Websler. 

If  folks  will  do  what  I  tell  'em,  things  will  go  straight  enough  to  ri^UL^ 
Major  Doatiing't  Lttten,  p.  E. 

So  lo  rtjrAtt  the  expreaa  got  back,  and  brought  a  letter.  —  Pad.,  p.  139. 

Aimt.  YDDaeewhensheiiTea,  — five  doors  down  the  atreet ;  deliver  this  laDcr, 
and  bring  back  an  ajiewer,  —  quick. 

Dovliitlt.     Ina  jiffingi  I'll  be  back  to  right$.  —  D.  Bim^ref,  Tht  Tawia 

"  Well,  Hr.  Nathaniel,  I  suppoie  yon  oarer  heard  me  tell  of  the  cnrioos  nj 
of  my  flntiealng  tha  aquin?" 
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I  uid  I  hid  nem  huid  It.     So  tba  btgta  to  ri^lt,  uid  told  tbe  wbab  thing. 

BUrry  o/ike  Sliigk-Bid*. 

The  expresBion  in  the  same  sente  is  used  hj  Swift) :  — 
Then  tlis;  knocked  uS  Mine  of  tbe  boarda  for  Iha  lue  of  th«  ahip.  and  when 

the?  bad  got  all  Ibcy  had  a  mlud  tor,  let  Ihe  bull  drop  into  the  Ha,  which,  \ij 

nasoD  ot  th<  nunybrcacbeamada  In  tbe  bottom  andiidei,  IDDk  torigkiM. —  Vof- 

age  to  Brobdiugitag,  cb.  vEU.  par.  8. 

In  t,  iftte  edition  of  "  GullJver'a  Travels,"  edited  by  J.  F.  Walker, 
iniblished  b;  Cassell,  London,  the  expression  to  rights  is  changed  to 
"outright,"  vbich  is  not  correct.  If  the  vessel  sunk,  no  farther 
qualification  waa  required.  The  word  outright  does  not  strengthen 
the  word.     But  "  to  righlt  "  means  that  the  vessel  soon  sunk. 

2.   To  $et  to  right*  ia  to  put  ia  good  order;  to  regulate.  —  JTeJi/er. 

Rl^t  Smut.    1.  Good-sited.     Large.' 

The  proviaiona  were  divided  and  aen-ed  out.  each  mac 
piutot  mould;  coin  and  a  ri^amnrf  chunk  ot  bacon. - 

2.  A  good  deal.  "  Ma,"  says  a  ctiild,  "  shall  I  toast  right  rmart 
ot  this  bread?"    The  mother  replies,  "  I  reckon."    Southern. 

I  aold  rigitt  (marl  of  tggs  tbii  aummer,  and  iweet  potatoei  always  feleh  a  good 
price.  — tfrf.5(oB«,l>r«d,  Vol   H  p.  IM. 

She  had  nj t<  tmarl  of  life  in  her,  and  »aa  alwiya  right  buajr  -tending  U 
aometbing  or  other.  — /(id.,  Vol.  1.  p  209. 

It  'a  a  heap  wanner  ti>nlay,  and  I  'm  aure  we  'U  make  rigkl  imart  ot  com.  — 
Awliem  Tal„. 

3.  Very  able;  clever.     *'  A  right  smart  man."    Connecticut. 
Right  Smart  Chance.     See  Smart  Chance. 

RlSbt  Stxalght.     Directly;   immediately.     "Right  itraight  off"  is  a 
common  expression.     A  loving  wife  thus  says  to  her  sick  hus< 

Bailie  in  hot  water,  lore,  jour  feet, 

Cruahed  ice  put  to  your  bead; 
And  then  a  mild  rathartic  take,  ~- 

And  go  rigkl  Mtraight  to  bed. 

The  expression  b  synonymous  with  the  old  English  ttraight  and 
ttraightwaif:  — 

I  know  Ih]'  generona  temper  well : 
Fling  but  Ihe  appearance  of  dishonor  on  it. 
It  Uraighl  Ukea  tin,  and  luounta  into  a  blaze.  -~  Addimn,  Cato. 
Like  to  a  ahip,  that,  having  'si;aped  a  tempeat, 
la  ttnughtieay  claimed  and  boarded  with  a  priie. 

Shabptan,  Bmrj  VI.,  Put  D. 
To  rigbt  np.    To  put  to  rights,  set  in  order. 
H 
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To  lile.  This  word,  aajri  Mr.  Worcester,  u  prorincial  in  England  and 
colloquial  in  the  United  States.  The  original  spelling  and  pronun- 
ciation, roil,  is  almost,  if  not  entirely,  obsolete  in  this  country. 

1.  To  render  turbid  by  Rtirting  up  the  sediment. 

No  doubt  cxiatid  in  the  mindi  or  Hr,  Dobb'*  fellov-bocnlen  tbat  th«  wtll  of 
bit  good  *piri(i  had  Imcd  riltd.  —  Nenl't  Ckanmii  SktIdiH. 

2.  To  make  angry.  Provincial  in  England,  and  colloquial  in  tlw 
United  States.  —  Warcttier.  In  both  countries,  it  ia  now  commonly 
pronounced  aud  written  rile. 

John  was  a-dry,  and  toon  cried  oat,  — 

OooDgit  fromp  beei  Ire  'ooll 

Hs  'd  ra  to  wait,  it  mads  bim  rUtd, 

The  boolhi  were  all  ehock  full. 

J.  Noaka  amd  Mary  Btyttt. 
I  won't  aay  your  conntr;  or  my  countij,  and  then  it  won't  rik  nobody.  —  Bam 
etid:  ia  Engbimi. 

I  tell  you  wbat.  I  wa>  monBtroni  riled  t'  otbei  day,  when  I  got  ■  letter  fran 
Crockett,  calling  me  hard  Dimes  and  abuain'  me.  —  Major  JoHti'i  Coarttkip. 

<  him,  as  savage  as  a  meal-axe,  intending  to 
ilaim.  —Sim  Slick,  Human  Nature,  p.  Hi. 
We  begin  fo  think  it  ■»  natur 

To  lake  sirse  and  not  be  rittd.- 
Who  'd  expect  to  «ee  a  taler 
All  on  eend  at  bein'  biled.  —  r*e  Biglow  Papm. 
RllT.     1.  Turbid.     2.  Excited  to  renentment;  vexed. 

Tbe  bo}-e  and  gals  were  laiighin'  at  my  ecnpe  and  the  pickle  I  waa  in,  that  1 
gin  to  gel  riUy.  —  RM,  SquittUr  Lift,  p.  04. 
Ring.  A  clique;  a  faction;  a  combination  of  brokers,  apeculaton, 
politicians,  and  gamblers,  for  the  purpose  of  operating  in,  or  con- 
trolling the  market  in  stocks,  gold,  exchange,  agricultural  producti. 
merchandise,  &c. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  Washington  should  be  such  a  hot-bed  of  Rxtgi  aorl 
secret  speculations,  or  thai  half  (he  men  you  meet  there  in  aociely  should  bt 
suspected  of  complicity  in  real  estate  pools,  and  paving  swindles,  and  stntt- 
improvemeiit  frauds,  and  a  score  of  other  scandalous  adventures  'f  —  N.  ¥,  Tni- 
■mr,  March,  1870. 

The  scoundrels,  headed  by  W.  M.  Tweed,  who  plundered  (be 
treasury  of  the  city  of  Npw  York  of  many  millions  of  dollan,  wei* 
long  known  as  "  the  Ring." 

Tweed  may  arrive  al  any  hour,  and  the  friends  of  the  old  Ri*g  an  in  a  IwiUw 
Thev  believe  that  the  great  Boss  will  keep  etill,  out  of  the  mpect  he  hai  ia 
Mr.T.  — JV.    Y.  Mail.  Oct.  31,  1878. 

Mr.  W.  D.  R is  nowhere  accounted  other  than  as  ■  nalaral  product  of  lit 

Philadelphia  Ring  in  politics,  in  all  thai  Ring  impliea.    John  k,  K 

imirched  member  of  the  Indian  Ring.  —  BrwMi/n  Eagit,  Nov.  11,  UTI. 
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Tb>  pcopli  of  Cbkago  hara  racwtlj  bad  broaght  lunne  ta  tlwni  more  atrikingl/ 
than  cTct  the  loir  condilian  of  pablic  monln.  .  .  .  The  trial  of  (h«  Whlakey-Aia; 
has  been  a  itartling  rxhibilion  of  a  moiutroas  moial  defomuty.  —  N.  T.  TniBt, 
Hay,  IBTS. 

To  ring  one's  own  Bell  in  the  Hame  as  "  to  be  one's  own  trumpeter." 

RIos-Biuke.  A  species  of  black  snake  th&t  once  infested  Sonthem 
Hew  England;  bo  called  from  a  yellow  ring  aronnd  its  neck.  Also 
called  a  racer. 

Rtn^Tailed  Roaior.     See  Roarer. 

Rink.  An  artificial  bodj  of  water,  within  a  covered  wooden  building, 
prepared  for  skating  when  froien.  Such  enclosures  msj  now  be 
foundinLoadon.NewYork,  and  the  principal  dties  in  Canada.  The 
word  is  of  Scottish  origin.  Jamieson  has  Bink,  Rtnk,  a  course,  a 
race.  A  man  is  said  to  get  out  his  rink,  when  he  is  sowing  his  wild 
oats.  —  Btymclogiad  Die.  Halliwell  and  Wright  define  it  ait  a  ring 
or  circle,  provincial  in  Derbyshire.  The  word  baa  onl;  been  given 
a  place  in  Webster's  Dio.  since  the  introdnction  of  rinks  in  this 
country. 

To  rip.  To  t«ar;  to  drive.  A  common  slang  expression  is,  "  Lit  ier 
rip .'"  i.  e.  let  her^ve,  let  her  go. 

Gnat  Odin,  tbou  Btonn-god! 
Crack  on  with  onrtbip; 
We  are  oft  an  a  bailor; 

Huirab,  let  her  rip.  —  Letmd,  Xmekertetttr  GaOtrf. 
Another  phrate,  whkh  atlaa  glide*  in  mmk  from  the  lip, 
Ii  one  of  Bob  ■ignificanca  aiid  beauty,  "  Lei  her  rip." 
Id  the  late  panic,  >re  have  kept  thia  mandate  o'er  and  o'er. 
And  "  lei  ktr  r^  "  lo  frequently,  that  eoms  can  rip  do  more. 

Part  Bagamiu,  Pont  on  Bard  TivUM. 
Some  boats  are  faat  and  othera  alow, 
Stern-wheel  boau  dq  the  Ohio, 
With  Ave  feet  »anl  on  all  the  ban, 
This  boat  can  heat  the  raitniad  can. 
Now  is  the  time  for  a  huUy  trip, 
So  ihake  her  up.  and  lit  Acr  r^.  —  Cbnic  Soitff. 
To  rip  ont.     To  utter  with  vehemence;  to  swear;  as,  "to  rip  out  an 
oath." 

I  BupposB  the  clergy  wouldn't  give  me  a  chance  for  heaven,  becanae  I  r^  oaf 
with  an  oath  every  now  and  then.  But  I  can't  help  awearing,  if  I  ghould  die  for 
it.  They  aay  it 's  dreadfully  wicked  -,  but  I  feel  more  Chriatian  when  I  let  out 
than  whenlkeepin!  — Jtfrj.  Btowe,  Dred,  Vol.  I.  p.  273. 

Here  I  rippfd  oat  aomething,  perhapa  rather  raah. 
Quite  innocent,  though ;  but,  lo  u>e  an  ezpreaaion 
Hare  atriking  than  claasic,  it  aellled  my  haah, 
And  proved  very  aoon  the  laat  td  oar  aeiaion. 

Bttkr,  XiMms  ta  Wtm: 
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Mr.  Alger,  in  his  *' Life  of  Edirin  Forrest,"  skys  that  actor  "lued 
mnch  profane  language,"  .  .  .  that  "he  was  abundantly  capable 
of  a  profanitf  that  was  vulgar."     But  Forrest  himself  said:  — 

Whan  iwurlug  ii  ntoeauiy,  eilhei  for  pnip«r  smidu^  or  a*  ■  rent  for  )>§• 

iIoD  too  hot  and  itrang,  whj  1  let  it  rip  nil  viU. 
Ripper.     A  tearer,  drirer.  —  Webiter. 
To  ilp-rap.    (From  riff-raff.')    To  make  a  foondatton  of  stones  thrown 

together  without  order  in  deep  water;  called  also  Fandom-Kxn-jt  and 

pierre-ptrdu. 

If,  in  coiutrnctlng  ■  bntkhud,  it  ehonld  ba  delenniDcd  lo  rip^np  (a  low-wtttt 

mark,  than  woald  ba  but  a  tUght  diflercDca  io  fkvor  of  tba  bulkhead  i  Uw  cort 

(or  rip-Ti^gmg,  eilimating  it  thraa  ccnta  ■  Toat,  would  tw  about  eight/  thouiaad 

dollar*.  —  Z>oc.  qf  tl.  T.  AUttTnt*,  Nov.  ».  1U8. 

Rlp-Bnottw,  Rlp-Btavw.     A  tearer,  driver;  a  dashing  fellow. 

The  followiDg  is  the  "  Louisville  Courier  Journal's  "  report  of  a 

speech  made  at  a  recent  Indian  jollification,  near  Cheyenne,  by  ons 

of  the  rip-snorleri  of  the  Far  West;  — 

I  'm  your  howling  hyacia  of  tha  hill*,  and  yoor  pstaot  old  he-h*ir-1if(ar  of  Iln 

per-niries  ;  I  'm  your  rip-nMnog  nccoon  of  Ihe  moiintiiDt,  roar  Sitting-BuUj 

boy  with  *  g]u9  eye,  and  your  eoul-dsmed  and  doubla-fisled  ton  of  mn  inginc; 

I  'm  Ihe  high-presaure,  Iron-jawad  laiuaga  Duehine  to  eluw  up  yout  Crookg  ud 

Tenyp,  — you  heerd  wy  horn. 
Rise.     The  phrase  "  onrf /Ae  rise  "  is  used  in  some  parts  of  the  South 

to  mean  "  and  more;  "  as,  "I  should  think  tiiere  were  a  thousand 

and  ihe  riit,"  i.  e.  a  thousand  and  more,  over  a  thousand. 
Blaing  or  tlainK  of.     More  than;  upwards  of;  as,  "James  Smithson 

bequeathed  to  tlie  United  States  rinng  half  a  million  of  doUan." 

"  There  were  rising  of  a  thousand  men  killed  at  the  battle  of  Buena 

Visto." 
Risk;.     Dangerous;  hazardous. 

Hy  friend*  has  wondered  *I  me,  uid  the  Widow  Dedolt,  tor  coBtlnuing  aiigk 

BO  long :  but  I  aiwaya  told  them  't  wm  *  very  rctty  busincia  to  taka  a  tacmd 

partner.  —Widoa  Bedolt  Paperi,  p.  114. 

River.  Mr.  Pickering  obserres  that  the  Americans,  in  speaking  oE 
rivers,  commonly  put  the  name  before  the  word  rie^r;  thus,  Con- 
necticut River,  Charles  River,  Menimack  River,  Hudson  Rirer, 
Susquehanna  River,  to  which  custom  Hivtr  St.  Lawrence  is  a  re- 
markable exception.  The  English  place  the  name  after  it,  andMj, 
the  river  Thames,  the  river  Danube,  &c. 

RlTar-Bottoma.  The  bottom  or  alluvial  land  along  the  margin  d 
riveta.    See  Bottom  and  Botttm-Laitdt. 
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Tbe  illiivU  tamcM  or  rni«r-iDMoiiu,  u  tbej  un  popnlarly  Unnad,  mn  tlw 
hrorile  lilM  of  tbua  buildcra  [of  the  uicMat  warka  in  Ohio].  Tbe  principal 
mouada  are  touDd  where  theM  bollomi  are  moit  exUDded.  —  Squicr  and  Datii^t 
ItaiutmtiUt  Miuimppi  Valley,  p.  S. 

Rlvar-DilTar.  A  term  applied  by  lumbermen  in  Maine  to  a  mail 
whose  bminesa  it  is  to  conduct  loga  down  running  streams,  to  pm- 
vent  them  from  lodging  upon  shoals  or  remaining  in  eddies. 

SlTer-Ttalef.  One  of  a  class  of  thieves  in  New  York  city,  who  ia 
boats  prowt  about  vessels  at  night,  and  plunder  them. 

RIb,  for  raised;  as  "riz  bread." 

Boaob.     A  cockroach. 

Roanoke.     Indian  shell  money;  so  called  in  Vii^nia.     See  Ptagt. 

Roarer.     One  who  roars ;  a  noisy  man.  —  Woreeiler. 

Ben  ma  an  old  Ui»ia*ippi  roartr,  —  none  of  your  half  and  halt,  butjuatu 
native  to  the  elem*Dt  aa  if  he  had  been  bom  in  a  broad-horn.  —  Bobb,  SgitaHtr 
ii/i,P-S*. 

This  is  sometimes  intensified  into  rinff-taited  roarer. 

And  vhen  be  got  i  arguing  alrong. 

He  waa  a  rins-tailtd  roarer.  —  Wttttr*  Smg. 

Hoaatln g-Bara .  Indian  corn  in  the  green  state  fit  for  roasting.  This 
term  is  much  used  in  the  South  and  West  for  green  com  in  general, 
either  raw  or  cooked.  It  is  borrowed  from  the  Indian  cnstom  of 
To&sting  the  ears  before  a  fire  or  in  the  hot  ashes,  which  however  ia 
now  practiaed  only  out  of  doors,  as  on  picnic  occasions.  The  com- 
mon mode  of  cooking  is  by  boiling. 

Tbe  Indiana  delight  mueh  to  feed  on  nmilmg-taTt,  gatlwnd  green  and  milky 
before  it  ia  grown  to  iti  full  bigneaa.uid  rotated  before  tbe  Are  in  tbe  ear.  And, 
hideed,  tliia  it  a  veiy  aweet  and  pleading  food,  —  fieiiWy'i  Virgim,  ITDB, 
Book  in. 

Bobo.  (French.)  A  dressed  skin ;  applied  only  to  that  of  tbe  buffalo. 
A  pack  of  raba  is  ten  skins,  tied  in  a  pack,  which  is  the  manner  in 
which  they  are  brought  from  t^e  Far  West  to  market.  For  the 
akins  of  other  wild  animate,  we  use  the  term  tkin,  as  deer-«jtM, 
beaver-sjtin,  mnskrat-iitin,  &c.,  but  never  buffalo-ttin.  The  t«rm  is 
sometimes  corrupted  into  bufFalo-ru^.     See  Buffalo. 

lie  roiti  of  tbe  bulTaloe*  are  worn  by  (be  Indiana  inatead  of  blankets; 
thefr  akin*,  when  tanned,  are  need  aa  coveringi  for  their  lodgea,  &c.  —  Catlta't 
Indian;  Vol.  I.  p.  asS. 

Tbe  large  and  roomr  tlelgb  decked  with  buffalo,  black  bear,  and  Ijnic  mdM, 
nd  bound  and  Fumlabed  with  sbam  eyea  and  can —  Tht  Upper  TtH  TItoiuamd, 


Chaied  tor  hli  twaf,  tor  his  reit,  for  th»  vtrj  putfana  of  hfi  dMtb,  tba  boffsli 
li  npldly  ruiiihlng  from  tbs  knd.  —Ifeie   York  Put,  LtlUr/rom  Usmkta, 
Sept  39,  ISTT. 
Robert  of  Llnooln,   {See  Bobolink.)     A  pret^poemby  W.  C.  Btyut 

entitled  that  bird. 
Robin.    A  flannel  undershirt. 

Rook.  1.  A  atone.  In  the  Soatbem  and  Western  States,  and  abo 
in  some  parte  of  New  Eugland,  atones  of  any  size  are  abantdly 
called  rochi. 

Brother  3 uma  homa  in  ■  mightj  bad  waj,  with  ■  cold  and  eoogb;  M  I 

put  B  hot  met  lo  bis  feat,  and  gave  him  a  bowl  of  catnip  tea,  wbk^  put  hiio  in  a 
mighty  Ana  eweat,  &g.  —  Georj/ia  Scaut.  p.  193. 

H r.  M vaa  almoit  dtad  wilb  the  conaiiinplioii,  and  bad  to  cany  rocfa  it 

hia  pocket  to  keep  the  wind  from  htowia'  him  away.  —  Major  JoKtt'i  Trattlt. 

I  »e«  Arch.  Cooney  walk  down  W  llie  creek  bottom,  and  then  he  begin  pkkia' 
np  Totk*  an'  tling^n'  them  at  the  doge.  —  Mikt  Boottr,  hs  "  Mimmriim. 

2.  A  piece  of  money.     A  slang  terra  peculiar  to  the  South. 
Spare  my  teelings,  Squire,  and  don't  oik  me  to  tell  any  more.    Hera  I  am  in 

town  u'ilhout  a  rock  in  my  pocket,  without  a  akirt  to  my  coat,  or  crown  to  my 

hoU  —  PickiHSi/ram  tie  Nta  OrUaiu  J'i'imjuii*. 
To  rook.     To  throw  stones  at;  to  atone;  to  pelt.     This  ridiculous 

oxpreasion  is  derived  from  the  preceding;  yet  we  have  an  analogoos 

word  ill  the  old  Fr.  rocher. 

They  commenced  rocking  the  Clay  Club  House  in  June,  on  more  ooaikoi 

(ban  one,  and  on  one  oci:aiion  threw  a  ruck  in  at  the  window,  hitting  Hr.  Clca 

on  the  ihoulder,  Sic.  —  JoneiioTmffhlTtm.)  Whig. 
Rookaway.     A  light  carriiige,  open  at  the  sides,  drawn  by  one  horse, 

and  capable  of  holding  from  six  to  nine  persons.    Perhaps  originsUj 

a  Bockaaay  vagon,  from  the  seaside  place  on  Long  Island,  near 

New  York. 
Rook-Bed.    Foundation. 

His  attention  bad  been  directed  to  certun  superatltiona  that  prevail  in  *Taj 
branch  of  the  Church,  and  almost  reach  the  "rodc.btdi^  absolute  CbrialiaiiHy," 
8tt.  John  UilUr,  (JatKHmt  awattnaJ  iy  tht  BiUe. 

Rook-Cod.     A  red-colored  codfiah.     Maaaachuaetts. 

Rooker.  A  machine  resembling  a  child's  cradle,  used  by  Califoniil 
miners  for  separating  gold  dust  from  the  earth,  or  what  they  tlien 
call  pay-dirt.    A  mining  cradle  would  be  a  better  term  for  it. 

Rook-FUh.     Sea  Striped  Btai. 

Rodeo.  (Span.)  To  give  or  make  a  rodto  is  to  collect  in  an  ett- 
closure  the  large  herds  of  cattle  on  stock  farms,  for  the  pnipoM  of 
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Beparatii^  and  counting  and  marking  them.     California.      See 
Judge*  of  Ike  Plains. 

Every  owner  oTa  ttock  fuin  ihill  be  utilised  to  give  yearlrone  general  rodeo; 
.  .  .  and  the  penon  giviag  ancb  general  raieo  sliall  fcive  notice  (hereof  to  all 
avnen  of  tba  adjolniDg  fanni,  at  leut  four  dar>  before  uid  rWtuj  an  made,  for 
the  purpoH  of  wparatiog,  markiiig.  and  brauding  tbeir  respective  cattle,  &c.  — 
Laut  ef  California,  ch.  icii. 

Rokea^  or  Tokeage.  Indian  com  parched,  pulverized,  and  mixed 
with  sugar.  The  same  word  as  noeake  (which  see),  witli  a  different 
pronunciation,  r  and  n  being  convertible  and  equivalent. 

RoUlng  Coontiy  or  RolUnc  Pi'oliia.  TIte  va«t  plains  or  prairies  of 
the  West,  altboi^b  [a^seiriag  a  genera)  lerel  in  respect  to  the 
whole  country,  are  yet  in  themselves  not  flat,  but  exhibit  a  grace- 
fully waving  surface,  swelling  and  sub»idi[ig  with  on  easy  slope  and 
a  full  rounded  outline,  equally  avoiding  the  unmeaning  horizontal 
surface  and  the  interruption  of  abrupt  or  angular  elevations.  It  is 
that  surface  which,  in  the  expressive  language  of  the  country,  is 
called  rolling,  and  which  has  been  said  to  resemble  the  long,  heavy 
■well  of  the  ocean,  when  its  waves  are  subsiding  to  rest  afl«r  the 
agitation  of  a  storm.  Such  ore  rolling  prairie*.  —  Judge  Hail,  Note* 
on  the  Wt»tem  Slates. 

Tbe  aHmery  wu  wfaat  wai  lenned  roUitig.  from  soine  fancied  reKmblanoe  to 
the  tiiHbx  of  tbe  ocean  when  it  ia  just  nodulating  with  a  long  ground  swell.  — 
Cooper,  Tke  Oak  Optmngl. 

Here  one  of  the  characteristic  acenee  of  the  Par  Weat  broke  upon  ug.  An  im- 
menM  extent  of  gn«y,  undulating,  or,  an  it  is  termed,  rvUing  cainiiry,  with  here 
and  there  a  clump  of  trees,  dimly  seen  in  the  distance  like  a  ship  at  sea;  the 
landscape  deriving  sublimity  from  its  vastaess  and  siinpiicilr.  —  Irring't  Tour 
om  the  Praina.  p.  100. 

The  cabin  was  on  the  edge  of  ■  bluff;  but  tbe  door  opened  on  a  fine  rMimg 
prairit,  dotted  all  over  with  flowers,  which  in  variety  of  color  vied  with  the 
rainbow. — Mrt.  Soimtott' I  Kanta*,  p.  II. 

RolUng-RoactB,  So  called  in  Maryland  and  Virginia,  from  the  old 
custom  of  rolling  tobacco  to  market  i[i  hogsheads,  just  as  if  one 
would  drag  a  barrel  or  chum  on  the  groond,  by  attaching  thilla  to 
oxlea  or  pivots  fastened  to  it. 

Ronohsr.  A  thing  enormous  of  its  kind;  a  blow  of  great  force, 
synonymous  with  "sockdolager." 

To  room.  To  occupy  a  room ;  to  lodge;  as,  "  In  order  to  save  expense 
and  have  company,  I  room  with  my  friend  fironn,"  i.  e.  occupy  the 
same  room  with  him. 

Roorbaok.  Afalsehood;amisstatemeDt;  asensational  article  without 
truth,  published  in  tbe  newspapers. 
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In  Maverick's  book  enUUed  "  Henry  J.  Raymond  uid  the  New 
York  Presn  for  Thirty  years,"  we  find  the  following  iiccount  of  the 
origin  of  the  word. 

In  September,  18H,  a  Whig  newspaper,  "The  Ithaca  (tf.  Y.) 
Chronicle,"  received  and  printed  what  purported  to  be  an  "  extract 
from  RoorJxKk't '  Tour  through  the  Western  and  Soutliero  States, 
in  1838; '  "  containing  a  description  of  a  camp  of  Hlnve-drivem  on 
Duck  River,  and  a  statement  that  forty-three  of  the  unfortunate 
■laves  "  had  bttn  purchared  of  the  Honorubte  J.  K.  Poll:,  the  prettat 
Speaker  of  Ike  Houfe  of  Repretentalivtit  [and  in  1814  a  candidate 
for  the  Presidency],  the  mark  nf  Ihe  branding  iron,  with  Ihe  initiaU  of 
his  name,  on  their  $houlderi,  distinguiihtng  them  Jrnm  the  reit."  The 
pretended  "  extract "  was  copied  into  Ihe  "  Albany  Evening  Jour- 
nal," and  by  the  Whig  press  throughout  the  country.  A  few 
days  after  ita  first  appearance,  the  E>emocrats  discovered  that  it  was, 
in  part,  taken  from  G.  W.  Featherskmhaugh'a  "Tonr,"  published 
in  1634,  but  that  the  name  of  "Duck  River,"  and  the  italicined 
statement  respecting  Mr.  I'olk,  had  been  iuterpolated  by  the  cor- 
respondent of  the  "Chronicle."  Thereafter,  it  was  easy  to  reply 
to  every  charge  preferred  against  the  Democratic  candidate,  by 
pronouncing  it  "another  roorback." 


The  Wasliington  correspondent  of   the  "Providence  Journal," 

May  E>,  1878,  in  speaking  of  a  sensational  desfiateh,  claiming  to 
involve  the  Secretary  of  tlie  Treasury  in  a  disreputable  transaction, 
calls  it  another  infamous  Democratic  roorback  against  that  officer. 

It  wu  a  poor  dav  for  roorbacJa  yefi1«rdiy.  Fimt,  Profeafior  Lowelt  wu  going 
tn  vote  fur  Hldcn,  and  (1»n  he  —  wasn't  Second.  Prcnidenl  Grant  hul  declared 
that  the  vote  of  Louisiana  ought  to  be  thrown  out.  and  then  he  —  hmdnl.  Thiid, 
Governor  Ilayes  promised  all  sorts  of  itranf^  thing*,  anil  then  he  —  didu'L  Thnt 
were  nhorHegged  lies,  ail  of  themi  and  they  >oon  got  out  of  breath.  — jV.  T. 
Tribuat,  Dec.,  1878. 

RcMBter.     The  male  of  the  domestic  fowl;   the  cock.     Roost-ixek. 
Devonshire,  Etig. 

Asiftbt  Houriib  of  the  quit!  were  the  crowing  of  a  roodir.  —  jyeaTi  Charaal 

SktUha. 

A  huiie  turkey  ([ubbling  in  the  mad,  a  riMtfer  crowing  on  the  fence,  aod  docb 
quacking  in  tile  ditoties.  —  Mnrgnrtl,  p.  IBT. 

The  Skinners  and  Cow  BoyBof  the  Rfvolulion,  when  Ihcy  wrun((  the  neekofi 
Tooittr,  did  not  trouble  their  head*  whether  they  crowed  for  Congrew  or  Eitf 
George.  —  Irving,  Wofferf  Root,  p.  IT. 
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SUtcr  Sill  sba  climln  right  mil, 

Butcui't  dhnban  iba  luter; 
Titers  aba  aiM  ■  piKhing  corn 

At  our  old  bob-uil  rwUr.  —  Cimie  Sonj. 
Root,  HoSi  oz  dl«- 

I  MW  South  Ciroliiis,  the  Drat  in  tha  uuae, 

Sbak*  ttie  dirty  Tuikeen  till  >ha  broke  all  tbeir  Java; 

Oh  I  it  don't  make  a  niB-a-alifTerence  to  neither  you  or  I, 

South  Carolina  giva  'am ,  bays;  reot,  kog,  ordit. 

CoH/edcratt  Sotiff,  Fight  of  DaoJU*. 

I'll  (all  you  of  a  «[or*  that  happanad  In  ita  day: 

Davla  tried  to  whip  hie  Uacle,  but  Inund  It  wouldn't  pay; 

Ha  triad  to  whip  bii  Uncla,  and  I  'II  tell  you  tba  reaton  why,  — 

Hs  hadn't  tha  counga  for  U  Root,  Hog,  or  dit. 

Song,  JiffDavii  and  hit  Pndt. 

To  rop«.  To  cat«h  an  animal,  as  a  buffalo,  a  hoTse,  &c.,  by  throning 
the  lasso  or  lariat  over  its  head. 

Tap,  old  gal!  {lald  ha  to  hia  male)  keep  yoar  noae  open;  thar'a  brown  akin 
■bout,  and  mavb*  yoD  'II  get  raped  by  a  Bapaho  afore  momin'.  —  Jiiiz<«i,  Li/c 
w  lit  Far  Wttt. 

To  rope  In.  1.  To  take  or  sweep  in  collectively.  An  expression  much 
used  in  colli>quial  language  at  the  West.  It  originated  in  a  common 
practice  of  drawing  in  hay  with  a  rope.  The  hay  is  at  first, heaped 
in  wind-rowB.  A  rope,  with  a  horae  attached  to  each  end,  is  swept 
like  a  net  around  the  end  of  the  row,  which  is  thus  brought  to- 
gether, and  dr^ged  to  any  part  of  the  field. 

2.  To  decoy,  vie.,  into  a  mock-auction  establishment,  a  gambling- 
house,  &c. 

Boper-iu.  One  who  acta  as  a  decoy  for  a  gambling-house,  in  the 
pateot-sofe  game,  &c. 

If  r.  A complained  to  the  police  (bal  a  young  man  at  hia  hotel,  who  tamed 


Roae-Appl*.  A  West  India  fruit,  possesaing  a  decided  odor  of  roses. 
(JaitAoia  viUgarU.)    The  tree  is  common  in  Cuba. 

Roain-'Weed.  (SUphium  lacinialum.)  A  plant,  called  also  the  Com- 
pass Plant,  because  its  leavea  are  supposed  by  the  eoyageurt  to  point 
north  and  south,  and  thus  to  serve  as  a  guide  to  the  traveller  over 
the  pnuries. 

Ro«a.  The  rough,  icaly  matter  on  the  surface  of  the  bark  of  certain 
trees.  —  Wtbater.  A  term  much  used  in  New  England,  as  well  as 
in  Qm  Middle  States.    It  is  prorinoial  in  Engl&nd. 
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Roatsr.  I.  In  Masnachnsetts  and  Connecticut,  ft  list  of  the  offioen  of 
a  division,  brigade,  regiment,  &c.,  containing,  under  several  heada, 
their  names,  rank,  corps,  place  of  abode,  &c.  These  are  called 
division  roileri,  brigade  rosters,  regimental  or  battalion   rutlen. 

2.  The  word  is  frequently  used  instead  of  Kegister,  which  com- 
prehends a  general  ]iat  of  all  the  of&cen  of  the  State,  from  the 
commander-in-chief  to  the  lowest  in  the  commiasiou,  under  the 
aame  appropriate  heads,  with  an  additioual  oolnmn  for  noting  the 
alterations  which  take  place.  —  W.  H.  Sumner. 

Pnjtit,  —  hiirn«d  toilet,  —  limited  UvUioiu,  — 

The  rub  of  lardy  Minta  mpatrnuter. 

When  wonhip  mingtaa  with  Iht  eoDt«mp1atioDi 

Of  doubtful  record  on  th«  momiog'!  roMer.  —  Helma. 

Rota.  The  sound  of  surf  before  a  atorm.  Probably  from  >  mtuieal 
instrument  of  that  name,  the  strings  of  which  produce  a  moaning 
sound  like  that  of  the  sea. 

Rot-Out.  Cheap  or  adulterated  whiskey.  The  same  term  ia  aj^ied 
in  England  to  bad  beer  or  wine. 

The;  overwlielm  Iheir  paunch  daily  with  a  kind  of  flat  ntt-gul;  we,  with  i 
biller,  dreggbh  email  liquor.  — Bantu. 
Also  used  by  Addison  for  a  poor  kind  of  drink. 
Rough-and-tumble.     A  rough-and-tumble  fight  is  said  to  be  one   in 
which  all  the  laws  of  the  rinj^  are  discarded,  and  biting,  kicking, 
gouging,  &c.,  are  perfectly  admissible. 
Rongtmeaa.      In   Louisiana   and  other   Southern    States,   the  most 

ordinary  kinds  of  fodder  fur  horses  and  cattle. 
Roughs.     Kowdies;  low  fellows. 

Juit  then  one  of  the  Toui/i$,  who  had  penbed  himielf  in  a  tree  Joat  over  tin 
Mayor's  tii^aJ,  leaned  down  and  aaJd. 

Rougb-SouS.    The  lowest  people;  the  rabble. 

Round.     "  To  come   or  get  round  one,"  in  popular  language,  ia  to 

gain  aiivantage  over  one  by  flattery  or  deception.  —  Webster. 
Round  of  the  Paper*.     To  say  that  an  article  is  "  going  the  roundi 

of  the  papers,"  meaning  that  it  is  being  copied  into  many  nen- 

papers,  is  called  an  Americanism  in  England. 
RouDd-Rimmera.     Hats  with  a  round  rim;  hence,  those  who  w«ir 

thecn.     In  the  city  of  New  York,  a  name  applied  to  a  large  chst 

of  dissipated  young  men,  by  others  called  Bowery  Boys  and  Soap- 

locks. 
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crape-bound  hats,  metal-moiuited  bine  coats,  tallow-smoothed  lock9,  &c..  cany 
dismay  and  terror  wherever  they  move.  —  C.  Jfathewi,  Puffer  Hopkins^  p.  261. 

Round- Wood.      The  mountain    ash.    Maine.  —  Thoreau's    Maine 

Woods,  p.  59. 
Rouser.     Something  very  exciting  or  very  great.     Thus  an  eloquent 

speech  or  sermon,  a  large  mass-meeting,  or  a  big  prize-ox,  is  a 

rouser. 
Roustabout.     A  rover  ready  for  something  worse.     A  laboring  man 

on  board  the  Mississippi  steamboats,  termed  in  slang  a  ^*  rooster.*' 

The  vagabonds,  the  rotuktbtmtSf  the  criminals,  and  all  the  dregs  of  society.  — 
Harper's  Weeklifj  March,  1877. 

The  average  rouitabotU  or  "  rooster  '*  is  a  strong  black  fellow,  who  leaves  the 
plantation  for  that  supposed  freedom  and  rollicking  life  which  this  class  take 
enjoyment  in,  while  their  wages  last.  —  Lett,  in  N.  Y.  Herald, 

As  Tom  meditated,  he  heard  one  roustabout  May  to  another,  "I  say.  Bill,  you 
know  that  fellow  that  used  to  sell  such  bully  whiskey  in  Barton  ?  '*  —  HabberUm^ 
The  Barton  Exptriment,  p.  109. 

Row^dy.     A  riotous,  turbulent  fellow. 

All  around  the  oyster  and  liquor  stands  was  a  throng  of  low,  shabby,  dirty 
men,  some  horse-dealers,  some  gamblers,  and  some  loafers  in  general,  but  alike 
in  their  slang  and  rowdy  aspect.  —  Upper  Ten  Thousand^  p.  239. 

The  rowdy  nomenclature  of  the  principal  cities  may  now  be 
classified  as  follows  :  — 

New  York.  —  "  Dead  Rabbits."  »«  Bowery  Boys,"  "  Forty  Thieves,"  **  Skin- 
ners," "Robin  Hood  Club,"  "Huge  Paws,"  "Short  Boys,"  »' Swill  Boys," 
"  Shoulder-hitters,"  "  Killers." 

Philadelphia.  —  "Killers,"  "Schuylkill  Annihllators,"  "Moyamensing 
Hounds,"  "  Northern  Liberty  Skivers,**  and  "  Peep  of  Day  Boys." 

Baltimore.  —"Plug-Uglies,"  "Rough  Skins,"  "Double  Pumps,"  "Tigers," 
"BUck  Snakes,"  "Stay  Lates,"  "Hard  Times,"  "Little  Fellows,"  "Blood 
Tubs,"  "Dips,"  "Ranters,"  "Rip-Raps,"  and  •'Gladiators." 

A  convention  of  the  Baltimore  rowdies  above  mentioned,  under 
the  name  of  the  *^  American  Clubs,"  was  held  in  that  city  in  Sept., 
1857,  under  the  plea  of  rallying  for  some  political  campaign ;  in 
commenting  on  which,  the  ^*  Baltimore  Clipper,'*  of  Sept.  8,  says: 
*'  Should  not  every  true-hearted  American  blush  to  acknowledge 
that  any  portion  of  his  countrymen  glory  in  such  barbaric  and 
degrading-names?  " 

to  hoe.  To  have  a  long  (or  hard)  row  to  hoe  is  a  common  figu- 
rative expression,  meaning  that  one  has  a  long  or  difficult  task  to 
perform.     The  allusion  is  to  hoeing  corn  or  potatoes. 

Hosea  Biglow  has  a  ballad  on  the  Mexican  War,  in  which  he 
portrays  the  efforts  of  the  recruiting  officer  to  entice  a  young  man  to 
enlist,  who  declines  on  account  of  his  wife.     He  says:  — 
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Sh«  want*  ms  for  home  eaunniptlon. 

Let  alone  lh«  li»y  'i  to  mow,  — 
If  70U  'ra  iTler  fnlka  o'  gumption, 

You've  «d»rned  Umg  rov  lo  hot.  —  Biglow  Papirv. 
SteCMnotben  have  >  fnttj  hard  row  id  hot,  though  I  don't  compliio.  — JeAjr 
BdtM,  p.  1. 
To  rovr  up.  To  punish  with  words ;  to  rebuke.  It  is  an  esHenti&l 
Westenibm,  imd  derived  from  the  practice  of  making  refractor; 
■lares  or  servants  raa  up  the  heavy  keel-boats  of  early  navigation  on 
the  Western  rivers,  against  the  current,  without  being  frequently 
relieved.    It  was  thus  regarded  as  a  punishment. 

We  ahould  really  like,  of  all  thinga,  to  niD  up  the  tnajoritj'  of  CoDgiCM  ■■  it 
deaerret  Id  reffard  to  the  pruUce.  —  If.  ¥.  Tribimi,  Dec  10,  tS4S. 

The  miMt  apicy  part  of  the  proceedings  in  the  Senate  waa  the  rowing  tip  which 
Ur.  Hannegau  gave  Hr  Ritchie  of  the  Union  newipaper.  —  If.  Y.  Tribuiu,  Jan. 
SO,  1818. 
To  xaw  up  Salt  Rlvor  is  a  common  phrase,  used  generally  to  signify 
political  defeat.  The  distance  to  which  a  party  is  roteed  up  Sak 
River  depeods  entirely  upon  the  magnitude  of  the  majority  against 
its  candidates.  If  the  defeat  is  particularly  overwhelming,  the 
unancceasful  party  is  roatd  up  to  Ike  very  ktad-walen  of  Salt  River. 
See  Salt  River. 

It  is  occasionally  used  as  neai'ly  synonymous  with  to  row  tip,  as  in 
the  following  example,  but  this  example  is  rare :  — 

Jud)^  Clayton  mads  1 
aaJoTitaaiinndocerS 

Rubber.  India  rubber,  caoutchouc,  of  which  the  indigenous  name  in 
Span.  America  is  Cdacbo,  but  in  play  Jtcea.  Tlie  Spanish  j  pro- 
nounced as  our  h,  from  which  the  botauiat  has  htEta.  In  Central 
America,  the  name  is  hide.  The  India-rubber  gatherers  in  Colum- 
bia are  called  Caucheros;  in  Central  America,  Huleroa. 

Rubber*.     Overshoes  made  of  India  rubber;  also  called  Gums. 

To  nib  ouL  To  obliterate;  and,  figuratively,  to  destroy,  to  kilL 
Western.     Compare  To  wipe  out. 

However  quickly  the  buffalo  dlaappeara,  the  red-^nan  go«  ander  more  qd^lj 
(till,  and  the  Ui¥st  Spirit  hsi  ordaini^d  that  bi.th  shall  be  niMuf  oM  Inim  the  fact 
ot  nature  at  the  same  lima. —  fiurtcm,  Lift  in  the  Far  WtU,f.  IIT. 

That  nation  [the  Camflncha]  is  mad  — a  heap  mad  — with  Iht  whitea,  and  hu 
duj!  up  the  halchet  lo  rui  oat  all  who  enter  hia  country.  —  Ib'ul.,  p.  lul. 

The  awlft  curreot  [of  the  Jordan]  would  seize  us  and  send  ua  off  at  a  salieil 
angle  frum  our  course,  as  if  it  had  been  lurking  behind  the  point  like  an  evil 
thing,  ...  aa  if  for  the  purpose  of  riMng  us  oat.  — Lyndi,  Dtad  Sta  £7., 

p.ais. 
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Rndder-Fteh.  (Palintinu  ptrei/ormit.')  A  very  beautiful  fish,  abound- 
ing along  the  ooast  of  the  Southern  States.  Thoxter  says  it  ia 
•ometinea  taken  in  nets  oft  the  Isles  of  Shoals,  N.  H.  Storer  con- 
siders this  fish  to  be  the  Trachinottu  argenleiu.  It  foUowa  vessels, 
or  keeps  near  old  casks  or  plank  that  are  floating.  —  PMa  of 
MoMi.,  p.  56. 

HaB&A  Oronae.  (Tetrao  umbtllta.)  A  bird  which  extends  over  the 
whole  breadth  of  the  continent,  northward  as  far  as  the  fif^-aixth 
parallel,  and  aoathward  to  Texas,  and  probably  atill  farther.  It  is 
called  Partridge  in  Massachusetts  aud  Connecticut,  and  Pheasant  at 
the  South  and  West. 

Ragged.  Hardy,  robust,  healthy.  Colloquial  in  the  Unit«d  States. 
Worettter. 

Vfhy,  it  '•  >□  uuccoonUbls  fact  that  Hr.  Bedott  bada't  Men  a  well  da;  in 
fifteen  year,  though,  wben  he  wu  married,  I  ahonldD't  delire  ID  tee  a  ruggtdtr 
nun  than  he  wh.  —  Widoic  Stdoft  Papert,  p.  33. 

KnlnaUon.     Sabversion,  overthrow,  demolition.  —  Wel>iler. 
Roiiiationa.     A  vulgar  substitute  for  ruinout. 


The  war  wat  mj  nanattcxM  to  oar  profeuioD  (aaid  th»  barber).  —  Margartt, 
p.  810. 

RiUlng  BIder.  Presbyterians  so  call  one  whom  they  call  in  Scotland 
an  Elder  or  a  Presbyter.  The  office  is  filled  by  a  layman.  Congrega- 
tionalists  in  New  England  had,  1830-1830,  an  officer  thus  called, 
who  was  a  clergyman,  thot^h  he  ordinarily  did  not  preach,  his 
function  being  to  "  rule "  by  counsel,  &c.  The  custom  never 
became  general. 

HalllohlDa.  (Dutch,  roltelje,  little  roll.)  Chopped  meat  stuffed  into 
small  bags  of  tripe,  which  are  then  cut  inti)  slices  and  fried.  An 
old  and  favorite  dish  among  the  descendants  of  the  Dutch  in  Hew 
York. 

Bona.  A  term  applied  by  total  abstainers  to  every  liquid  containing 
alcohol. 

Bom-Bud.  A  grog-blossom;  the  popular  name  of  a  redness  occasioned 
by  the  detestable  practice  of  excessive  drinking.  Sum-budi  usually 
appear  first  on  the  nose,  and  gradually  extend  over  the  face.  This 
term  seems  to  have  reference  to  the  disease  technically  defined  to 
be  unauppurative  papule,  stationary,  confiuent,  red  mottled  with 
purple,  chiefly  affecting  the  face,  sometimes  produced  and  alwayi 
a^ravated  by  the  use  of  alccdiolic  liquors,  by  exposure  to  heat,  ka. 
Ruih. 
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RiUB-Bol*.     See  Oroggery. 

Rnm-MUL     A  low  tavern  or  groggery. 

Hom-Suoker.     An  habitual  drinker,  a  toper. 

One  of  tha  but  thingi  Ihit  cui  be  applied  to  ■  rock]'  putan  iDfetted  with 
bnsbe*,  brian,  or  ireeds,  i>  utt.  Salt  tbem  creiy  week  while  wet  wltb  lain  or 
dew,  and  tel  tbe  stock  look  to  that  aource  alone  for  »  gupplj  of  thia  Inxnrj,  which 
thev  run  afler  with  *□  acquired  appelite  as  itnng  u  that  of  ■  nm-wcbr. — 
N. '  T.  TrUmw,  July  9, 1858. 

Rvn.  A  Bmall  Btream  or  rivulet.  A  word  coTninon  in  the  Southern 
and  Western  States,  and  eometimes  heard  at  the  Nortb. 

There  ia  no  hoaae  in  the  main  road  between  tbii  and  llie  r**  ,■  and  the  ma  la 
■0  hif-h,  from  the  freehes,  that  jon  will  not  be  able  lo  And  it.  — JXitu'*  TVoniiia 
the  DiditdBlalnin  ITST. 

The  bills  bordering  tbe  Ohio,  at  Ihe  mouth  of  the  Yellow  Creek,  contain  aix 
workable  bede  of  coal,  while  (here  are  at  leant  two  othen  which  lie  beneath  the 
bed  of  the  river.  Of  IhoM  expoaed,  the  fourth  in  the  ascending  Mries  contaiu 
the  fisbes  snd  reptiles  t  it  is  known  on  Vellow  Crrek  as  the  "big  mi,'*  bdnf 
nearly  eight  feet  in  thickness.  — 5>ffii)viii'iJ<wniai,  Manh.  IS58. 

To  run.  To  cause  to  nu,  in  tbe  various  seneea  of  the  word:  to  rve 
a  stage;  to  run  a  factory  or  a  machine;  to  run  a  candidate.— 
WebulfT. 

The  term  is  used  iti  a  more  ext«nded  sense:  as,  to  "run  a  hotel;" 
to  "  run  a  church." 

To  ran  or  run  upon.     To  quiz;  to  make  a  butt  of. 

He  is  a  qaiet,  good-nalured.  inoffensive  sort  of  a  chap,  and  will  stand  ra—iaj 
upon  as  long  as  moat  men,  but  who  is  a  perfect  tiger  when  hia  pusioni  an 
roused.  —  SoalAtra  fl*((nS«,  p.  13T. 

To  run  a  Clinroh,  To  have  the  char^  of  a  church,  as  its  pastor;  u, 
"  Mr.  Beecher  run»  the  Plymouth  Church."  Vulgar,  yet  soroetimea 
heard  from  the  lips  of  the  cler^  themselves. 

They  [the  carpet-baggers]  look  whatever  came  within  their  reach,  inlredsd 
themselves  into  all  private  corporations,  asaamed  Ihe  functions  of  all  officta, 
including  the  courts  of  justice,  and  in  many  places  they  even  run  Ihe  chnnbes. 
Juifje  Black  on  Ihe  EUelvral  Con^raey,  ffoHh  Am.  Ree.,  for  JnJy,187T,  p.  5. 

Rttn  away.     Cea-ie  troubling;  be  off. 

Rnnner.  A  person  nhose  business  it  is  to  solicit  passengers  for 
Hteamboats  and  railroads.  Numbers  of  these  men  are  always  found 
about  the  wharves,  shipping,  railroad  stations,  and  hotels  of  oat 
principal  cities,  trying  to  itiduce  travellers  or  emigrants  to  travel  by 
the  routes  they  recommend,  and  for  which  they  often  have  tickets 

To  ran  Into  the  Oronnd.  To  carry  to  excess;  to  overdo  a  thing, 
and  thereby  mar  it.  Probably  a  hunter's  phrase,  to  express  tbe 
earthing  of  a  fox  or  other  game. 
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Tha  propoaitioD  t 
Know-Nolhingi«m  iiud  Me  prainn 

The  idVDutei  of  tempciancs  hive  n 
an*  connecled  with  ths  Uune  Lkw.  - 

Ran  of  Btonea.  A  pair  of  mill-stones  is  called  a  run  of  tlonet  when 
in  operation  or  placed  iu  a  mill.  The  Bochester  flonriag-miUs  b»ve 
each  ten  or  twenty  run  of  Xonta. 

To  Ton  onr'J  Faoa.     To  make  use  of  one's  credit.     To  run  oii^h  fae* 

for  a  thing'  is  to  get  it  on  tick. 

Aaj  nun  vbo  can  rwi  hit  face  for  m  card  of  peiu,  i  qnin  of  paper,  uid  ■  pair 
of  aciHore,  may  Mt  up  far  ta  tdilor;  «ad  bi'  laud,  iocuunt  bnggidg,  may 
aecoreaconiideiabli  patnuiage.  —  A'.  Y.Tribimt. 
Rtull.     1.   Spirit,  energy.     "  To  go  it  taiih  a  nuK,  or  mth  a  perfect 
TtttK,"  b  to  do  a  thing  energeticiiUy,  with  spirit. 

2.  A  term  luted  b;  students  to  denote  a  perfect  recitation. 

It  VM  pnnbawd  bv  the  man,  who  "really  did  not  lDok"a(  tbe  lnuon  on 
■wiAOi  htnAtd— Yale  LU.  Mag.,  Vol.  XIV.  p,  411. 

A  nui  ia  a  glib  recitation,  but  to  b«  a  diad  nuA  it  miut  ba  flawleia,  poliahad, 
andaparlEliDglikeaKoh-i-Diwr.  — .fintiKHKaa,  Vol.  X.  p.  103. 

To  mall  It.    To  do  a  thing  with  spirit;  as,  "  The  old  negro  is  rwUng 

it  with  his  fiddle." 
Riut.    Discoloration  in  mackerel,  sometimes  caused  by  leakage  of  the 

brine  in  which  they  are  packed. 
Rnatjr  Dab.     (Genua  Platasa.     Cnvier.)     The  popular  name  of  the 

Rusty  Flat-fish,  a  fish  found  on  the  coast  of  Masaachnaetts  and 

New  York  in  deep  water. 
Rje.     Short  for  Rye  Whakey.     See  £our5on  and  Old  Rye. 
Rj«  and  Indian.     Brown  bread,  mixed  from  Indian  and  rye  meal. 

New  England.     In   New  York,  it  is  called  Boston  brown  bread. 

Vulgarly  pronounced  Rhine- Indian. 
Tbe  table  was  still  ataniling,  with  ample  prtparatioes  for  an  evening  meal,  — a 

hot  amoking  loaf  oF  rye-and-indian  bread,  and  a  great  platter  of  cold  corn  beef 

and  pork,  gamiebed  with  cold  polaloes,  the  aight  of  which  waa  moit  appeliiing. 

itT$.  StoKt,  OUttown  Fotki,  p.  109. 


Babbaday.     Sabbath  day,  Sunday.    So  called  in  the  interior  of  Ni 
England. 

JVenHnaik    You  look  better :  I  hope  tmi  feel  better,  and  are  better  i> 
DoalittU.     Why,  I  e^cpeet  I  do,  and'l  gneaa  I  be,  all  three.     I  know  I  be,  aa 
the  Aral  pameular,  changiDg  my  old  ihabby  dudi  for  theae 


*  gi>-to-in«tinB  <Ur,  mnj-wb^m.  —  D.  ffnaplrtja^  TIim  Taatttat 


you  l»I  Snbiaday!  it  rolls  ■rcnl}'  round,  and  ii  bound  to  coma  reguUrlj  uoimd. 
ftne'i  StrxHou,  Vol.  I.  p.  104, 

eabbaday-RoiuM.  Cottages  near  a  church,  bad  for  warmQi,  Ac, 
at  recess  of  public  worship.     Old  New  Enf^land  use. 

Babbath-ridden.     Overworked  on  the  Sabbath. 

Some  Ulenlion  should  be  Riven  to  one  of  (he  most  oppressed  and  HoUnU- 
ricMefl  of  all  cI»H>,  —  milliliters  of  tbc  Ooapel.  It  seemi  Ilka  ■  perpetual  air 
caim  to  hear  these  overworked  men  thanking  God  for  this  [day  a*  being,  n 
TcapecC  to  themstlvea,  a]  day  of  nat.  ~  Tki  IrndtptndaU,  June  93,  ISOa. 

Saoatro.    The  offspring  of  a  Negro  and  a  grifie,  which  latter  is  tits 

o&pring  of  a  Negro  aiid  mulatto.     See  Negro. 
Baoliem.    (Indian.)     An  American  Indian  chief  or  prince. 

The  Sacktnu,  allhouf^h  Ihey  have  an  sbxtlute  monarchy  over  Iba  people,  yo 

wara,  unto  which  the  people  are  aveme,  and  hy  i^nlle  pentuasion  cannot  be 
brought.  —S.  WiUiami,  Kry  lo  Ihr.  Indian  Lnni/ungt  (1644). 

In  speaking  of  the  Indians  of  Vii^iiiia,  Captain  John  Sraitfa 

For  their  ftovemmeni,  every  AirAen  h  not  a  king,  bnl  their  great  Sacktmi 
have  divers  Sichtmi  under  their  protection,  paying  nn  tribute,  and  dm  make  M 
warrea  without  hli  fcnowledgp,  hut  every  Sarhim  cares  (or  the  widowes,  orphani, 
the  aged  and  maJincd.  —  ffiilorg  of  Vlrffinia,  leU.  Vol.  II.  p,  938. 

Baohamdom  or  Baohenuliip,     Tlie  government  or  jurisdicUon  of  a 

sachein. 

King  Philip's  war  was  attended  with  exciting  an  universal  rising  nf  the  Indiu 
tribes,  not  only  of  Naitngannett  and  the  Snrtf  nufixn  of  Philip,  hut  of  the  Indiau 
through  New  England,  except  the  SncA(im/oin  of  Vncaa,  at  Mohegan.— BliJu'i 
Hutorso/llitJuirgeti'/CkarUiI.,p.  109. 

Bad.  Hca\7,  applied  to  bread;  as,  "The  bread  is  very  »ad,"  i.  e. 
heavy,  or  not  well  raised.  —  Jamieiim,  Scolti/k  Die.  In  Pennsjl- 
vania,  the  term  is  applied  to  cake  or  bread  when  hcavj. 

Baddling  tha  MEU-ket,  in  Walt  Street  slang,  is  to  foist  an;  partietilir 
stock  on  the  market. 

To  aadd;.  To  bob  up  and  down;  to  curtsy  like  a  child.  Probablj 
a  child's  corruption  of  T/iank  ye,  applied  to  the  curtsy  which  accom- 
panies the  phra.ie. 

I  am  told  tliat  tliis  word  is  in  common  use  by  children,  serrants, 
and  people  of  the  uneducated  class,  in  and  about  Philadelphia, 
to  express  ihank$  or  the  acknowledgment  of  a  favor.    A.  childi 
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receiving  a  new  toy,  will  say,  "  Saddle,"  or  Saddt/,  for  "  I  thank 
you." 

It  would  do  fan  good  to  ms  oar  bovi  and  g\i\i  dBDciag.  None  of  rnnr  >lrad- 
dling,  mincing,  Mndging;  but  a  regulv  tifter,  cut-tbe-buckle,  chicken-flutter 
»et-ta—  CrocktU,  Tour. 

Bafa.  1.  Sure,  certain;  aa,  "  He's  la/e  to  be  lianged."  —  Broekett. 
In  tliis  senae,  tbe  word  ii  commoa  in  the  Soutli-west. 

2.  An  iron  box,  frequently  built  into  tlie  wall,  and  used  by  mer- 
chanU  as  a  place  of  deposit  for  their  books  and  papers.  They  are 
now  generally  made  fire-proof,  and  some  of  these  are  called  "  sala- 
mander in/u." 

Bafety  Baige.  A  passenger  boat  towed  by  a  steamboat  at  such  a  dis- 
tance from  it  as  to  avoid  all  apprehension  of  danger  to  the  passen- 
gers. These  barges  were  first  introduced  on  the  Hudson  Biver, 
and,  being  fitted  up  with  taste  and  luxury,  became  great  favorites 
with  travellers.     They  have  long  ceased  to  be  used. 

Sagkbko.  The  nx>t  of  the  Apio)  ti^erofo,  used  as  food  by  the  Indians 
of  the  North-west  and  elsewhere.  It  gives  a  name  to  Sngaponock 
and  Sagg  Pond,  Southampton,  L.  I.,  and  to  SkuhenacadU  River, 
Nova  Scotin. 

Bagaokhoml.  (Chip,  tagdkdmin,  "  berry  growing  on  the  weed  nsed 
for  smoking."  —  Baraga.)  The  leaves  of  the  Bear-berry  (ArcloitO' 
phylos  f  ca-ursi),  used  to  mix  with  tobacco,  for  smoking. — Kaim, 
Trarelt,  and  Rajinesqu«  (Medical  Flora,  Vol.  I.  p.  59),  both  give 
this  an  Indian  name.  Sir  J.  Richardson  explains  it  as  a  corruption 
of  tae-a-comntii,  an  appellation  given  by  the  Canadian  voyagers, 
"  on  account  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  officers  carrying  it  in  bags  "  for 
smoking.  — Arctic  Searching  Exp.,  Vol.  II.  p.  303. 

Rafinesque,  in  his  second  volume,  says:  "  Sacacomi,  article  of 
trade  in  Canada,  made  by  drying  [sumack]  berries  in  ovens;  fine 
substitute  for  tobacco."  —  p.  257. 

Carver  says;  "  A  weed  tliat  grows  near  the  great  lakes,  .  .  . 
that  '  creeps  like  a  vine  on  the  ground,'  b  used  by  the  Indians  to 
mix  with  their  tobacco,  and  is  called  by  them  Segoekimae."  — 
Traeeli,  p.  30. 

Sagamarav  (Abenaki  Ind.)  The  title  of  a  chief  or  a  ruler  among 
some  of  the  American  triltes  of  Indians;  a  sachem.  —  fVorre«t/rr. 

The  Tndiani  of  every  noated  pliiH,  bo  combined,  mKke  A  kiad  of  petty  lord»bip 
and  ■!«  commonly  united  ander  one  chief  pemm,  who  hath  the  rule  over  all  thoie 
lee«r  trsternities  or  companiei.  In  the  p1ic«a  more  eutwmni,  thev  ulled  the 
chief  rolera  that  commtiided  the  rest  Banhiibeu;  u  in  the  more  ireatwsrd  plmta- 
doDB  thev  called  them  Sagajnorei  and  Mchemi.  — /TuUnnTf  Ceil.  Hul.  i^ Stw 
EitgUmd. 
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But  will  not  Watiui  pax  NamwkM,  near 

Where  aft  Ibit  wim  and  good  old  Saganiort, 
Bnve  Mauasoil,  speodi  the  aeaima  drear  7 

Dar/tt,  Wiatdutr,  Canto  11. 
It  Uu  young  Sagamort  ii  lo  be  led  to  the  elake,  (ha  ludiaaa  ithall  lee  bow  ■ 
man  iritboul  a  crcMi  can  iie'.  —  Cooptr,  Lotto/ the  Mohimiu,  p.  304. 
Bags-Bruab.  (^ATltm'via  Ludociciana.)  The  shmbs  hnown  u  gnue- 
wood  and  snge-bntnh  covar  the  plftiu.  The  hills  are  naked  as  Siiui; 
no  anim&ls  but  a  rabbit  and  a  few  sage  hean  are  foand.  —  N.  Y. 
Tribune. 

Poetry! — jmt  look  ronnd  you,  — alkali,  rock,  and  aage  ; 
Bage-brtith,  rock,  and  alkali;  ain't  it  a  pntly  page! 

Brrt  Barlt.  Potmt,  JOnli  Sutiai. 

Ba8«-CIie«««.  Cheese  QaTored  with  sage.  It  is  aometimea  colored 
green  with  the  juice  of  Bpinach-leavea, 

Bas*'^*''-  (Centrocercut  urophaiiianvii.)  A  species  of  the  Prairu- 
/otcl,  but  much  larger.  Audubon  calls  it  the  "  Coct  of  the  Plaint," 
to  signify  hia  appreciation  of  the  size  and  beauty  of  the  bird 
Colonel  Dodge  proposes  the  name  of  Sage-groaie  as  the  most  appro- 
priate, —  Plain*  of  the  Great  Wetl,  p.  224. 

Bag-ITiobts.  The  German  rendering  of  the  political  terra  Knoio- 
Nothing,  it  being  made  on  the  principle  that  those  who  htoin  nothing 
had  better  lay  nothing. 

To  lail  Id.    To  embark  in  any  thing  boldly  and  confidently. 

BalntB.  "  The  Sainii  "  is  a  title  which  the  Atormons  often  apply  to 
themselveB  on  ordinary  occasions,  their  full  designation  being  "  the 
Church  of  Jesus  ChriHt  of  the  Latter-day  Saints."  Whence  they 
are  also  often  called  Latter-day  Saints. 

But  the  mOBt  fruitful  element  of  internal  commolion.  and  that  which  mat 
immediairly  led  to  the  pru|iiiel's  deatli,  Kan  the  institution  of  polTgamy  u  OM  of 
the  numi'miig  privile^a  of  the  SniaU.  —  Ferrit,  JJUih  and  the  iformoiu,  p.  113. 

Sakos.  "  La  nates !  "  "  Maaay  gates ! "  "  Solw  alive!  "  areverycom- 
inon  exclamations  among  the  venerable  matrons  of  the  interior  parti 
of  the  country.  The  first  two  eipressions  are  evidently  corruptions 
of  "  For  the  Lord's  sake  I  "  "  For  mercy's  sake  !  "  Bnt  the  laft  must 
be  left  for  tbe  old  ladies  themselves  to  parse:  qu.  "  save  us  alive." 

I J  mkei!  how  poor  ehe  is!  you  can  a'mojt  »ee  her  bones  come  throophlwf 
Kkin:  jiixl  tee  her  ■houldcr-blades;  well,  if  that  ain't  a  slKht!  —  Cuui'a  Onls, 
SUrrr  Lnln  Sketekrt. 

Vi'hy,  mlei  nlirr .'  do  [«ll  me  if  Rnan  ia  u  mean  aa  all  that  cornea  to.— .Va'- 
mtffriile  HtrMtit.  X.  ¥.  Com.  Adv. 
Salamaiidet.     In  Florida  and  Georgia,  a  name  applied  to  a  species  of 
pouched  rat  ((remn^spmefu),  and  also  tA  the  Menopoma  AlU^tanieit' 


tin,  an  animal  of  disgusting  appearance,  with  a  broad,  flattened 
head,  allied  to  tlie  Balamacder  proper.  It  is  found  in  the  Ohio  and 
some  df  the  Southern  rivers. 

Salamandar  Safe.     A  patent  fire-proof  iron  safe.     See  Safe. 

Salaratua.  A  bi-carbonat«  of  potash,  not  alwajs  pure,  containing  ft 
greater  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  than  penrlash.  It  is  need  to  an 
injurious  extent  in  the  United  States  by  bakers  and  housekeepers 
for  mixing  with  flour,  to  evolve  the  c&rbouic  acid  gas  on  the  addi- 
tion of  cream  of  tartar  or  sour  milk,  in  order  to  expand  the  dough 
and  render  the  bread  light. 

Bait-Bottom.  A  plain  or  flat  piece  of  land  covered  with  saline  efflo- 
rescences.   These  places  abound  in  Western  Texas  and  New  Mexico. 

To  Mdt  down  Btook  is  to  hay  some  particular  stock,  and  hold  it  for  a 
rise;  to  make  a  permanent  inyestmeut. 

Bait  Orasa  and  Salt  Haj.     The  grass  growing  in  salt  marahes. 

Salt  Hoiae.     Mess  beef,  so  known  in  the  U.  S.  Army. 

Salt-Lick.     See  Lick. 

Bait  Prairie.  In  Texas  and  New  Mexicn,  the  tracts  of  salt  effloree- 
cence  which  oft«n  cover  a  wide  space.  Captain  Reid  speaks  of  some 
fifty  miles  in  length  and  breadth.  —  The  Bog  Hunters. 

Salt  River.  An  imaginary  river,  up  which  defeated  politicians  and 
political  parties  are  supposed  to  be  sent  to  oblivion.  The  phrase 
"  to  row  up  Salt  River  "  has  its  origin  in  the  fact  that  there  is  a 
small  stream  of  that  name  in  Kentucky,  the  passage  of  which  ia 
made  difficult  and  laborious  as  well  by  ita  tortuous  course  as  by  the 
abundance  of  shallows  and  bars.  The  real  application  of  the  phrase 
is  to  the  unhappy  wight  who  has  the  task  of  propelling  the  boat  up 
the  stream;  but,  in  political  or  slang  usage,  it  is  to  thoxe  who  are 
rowed  up.  — /.  Inman.     See  Row  up  Sail  River. 

One  of  the  balhida  of  the  late  civil  war  thus  alludes  to  the  party 
in  rebellion :  — 

Tbty  dnad  (he  name  of  Libfrty, 

And  Jualic«  mskei  ihem  ihiver ; 
But  ■oon  we'll  yank  them  on  a  plank. 

And  float  tbem  ap  Salt  Hicer. 
Put  aiir»7  hii  smply  bsrrel ; 

Fold  his  Preaidcntiil  cIothe!>; 
He  tu  etaned  up  £ln[I  Rlrer, 

Led  and  lit  by  Crotiia'i  aose. 

If.  r.  THiimt,  Feb.  38,  ISTT. 
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8«It  ^7atar  VagatablM.    Id  New  York,  a  cant  term  for  oysters  and 

8«latatoil«ii.  The  student  of  a  college  who  prononncee  the  salutatory 

oration  at  the  annual  CommenceiDent.  —  Webtter. 
Salntatoiy.     Ad  epithet  applied  to  the  oration  which  introduces  ths 

exercisea  of  the  Commencements  in  American  colleges.  —  WAiUr. 
Sam.     A  nickname  given,  aa  referring  to  their  cant  abont  Uncle  Sam, 

to  the  Know-Nothing  or  Native  American  party.     See  the  orticlea 

Hindoo*,  Kruno-Notkingi,  and  Native  Amerieaia. 
The  following  capital  parody  is  from  the  Washington  "  Eranisg 

Star"  of  Not.  8,  1866:  — 

BURIAL  OF  SAM. 

Not  ■  State  b*d  ha  gD^  nor  Elecloral  vote, 

Aad  he  looked  confoundedlT  flurried  j 
Tlieii  Killed  —  dried  up  —  ind  kinder  gin  eout, 

At  we  HiDdooi  around  him  taurried. 
Wb  buried  him  dirkly  that  Tue»d»r  night 

(For  we  fear'd  he  'd  not  keep  until  morning), 
By  the  (trugKling  moonbesnn'  miMty  light 

And  dirk-lBnlernn  dimly  burning. 
Ko  uaelees  coHin  enrlosed  bit  brtast, 

In  >  sheet  of  the  "  Orgmn  "  we  wound  him; 
Evetluling.  we  guein,  will  b«  his  rest, 

With  ao  sleepy  ■  print  inmnd  him. 
Few  end  short  wen  the  pmyen  we  said, 

But  we  tuned  some,  in  bitter  sorrow, 
Aa  wa  thought  bow  IhrouKh  Eltii  &  Co.  we  'd  been  bled, 

We  thonghl,  u  we  hollowed  his  ouiy  bed 

la  t  culvert  th«t  runs  by  "  The  Wiilowa," 
That  3ig-Nichti  and  atrsngera  would  tread  o'er  hi*  head. 

And  we  up  the  3»lt  River  billowa. 


Sadt]'  but  promptly  we  dropped  him  down 

In  the  peculiar  Meld  of  hia  glory. 
We  urved  not  a  line,  we  rained  not  a  Mone; 

For  we  knew  't  waa  a  mighty  dark  ilorj. 

Sambo.  A  term  often  applied  to  Negroes.  It  is  used  more  sped- 
ficolly  to  mean  tbe  ofbpring  of  a  Negro  and  mulatto.  See  MiJalU 
and  Ntgro. 
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Now,  Samie,  darn  it !  —  Brother  I  then, 

I  Euua  [h*t  ooghter  pleue  you ; 
Tod  know  bow  we  in  lirnut  air, 
From  f  Uvsry  to  eu<  rou. 

JoMllum'i  Apptat  to  Sambe,  Pundt,  Aug.,  13S3. 
Ko  nee  hu  ev«r  >baini  luch  c*pftbilitiea  ot  adapUtion  to  varying  toil  and 
cimmMlaiicM  aa  ths  tfegje.    Aliki  lo  ihem  tba  snowi  of  Canada,  tlw  rocky  land 
at  New  England,  or  the  Korgeow  prutiuion  of  the  SouttaarD  Statu.    Saaiia  and 
CofFey  expand  UDder  them  all.  —  B.  Btt^r  BtotM. 

Sun  Hill.     "Like  Sam  Hill."    An  expression  much  used  in  New 

England  a  few  yean  since. 
Bamp.  (Abenaki  Ijid.,  itatanp,  ruuaump.')  Roger  Will iama  describes 
niuauni/>  as  "  a  kind  of  ineale  pottage  tinparcbed;  from  tbis  tlie 
English  call  tbeir  tamp,  which  is  Indian  com,  beaten  and  boiled, 
and  eaten  hot  or  cold  with  milke  or  butter,  which  are  mercies 
bejoDd  the  natives'  plaine  water,  and  which  is  a  dish  exceedingly 
wholeeome  for  the  English  bodies."  —  Key  lo  At  Indian  Language, 
p.  33.     Samp  is  still  much  nsed  wherever  Indian  com  is  raised. 

Blue  com  ii  light  of  dlge«tiaa,  and  the  Enfcliih  make  a  kind  ot  loblolly  of  it  to 
eat  with  milk,  which  they  call  tampt ;  they  beat  it  Id  a  martar,  and  sifla  the 
floweroatot  it  — Jtuwijm't  JViu  England  Jtarilitt,  IflTS. 

It  is  oidered  thai  the  treasurer  doe  forthwith  provide  leiu  bairelli  of  cnnburyi, 
two  hogshead*  of  gpeciall  good  impe,  and  three  thoueand  of  codflah,  —  to  be  fit- 
•ented  to  hii  Uajea^,  ai  ■  preMnl  from  thii  court.  —  ifaaiuAuicUi  Col.  Btardt, 
1977,  V(J.  V.  p.  168. 

He  ilept  until  the  mamiog  light  waa  aean 

Down  through  the  dome  la  dance  upon  bia  brow; 
Then  Waban  woke  him  la  hia  aimple  cheer 
Of  the  pure  fonnt,  namati^,  and  aavory  deer. 

D»i/te,  Whaidittr,  Canto  I.  btixvi, 

Bample-Room.  A  place  where  liquor  is  sold  by  the  glass;  another 
name  fora  "grog-shop." 

The  following  is  a  verse  from  a  comic  song  by  H.  Paul,  entitled 
"  The  World  turned  upside  down;  "  — 

Brigham  Toung  waa  a  bachelor,  who  wished  a  wife  la  win; 

John  Gough  opened  a  Saaiplt-rooii,  and  nerved  oat  beer  and  gin; 

Old  Tweed  waa  at  his  iitand  home,  dreued  in  a  auit  of  brown; 

Ben  Butler  had  joined  tbe  Shaken,  —  when  tha  world  turned  upilda  down. 

Sanotimonlonal]rfi«d.    This  queer  word  explains  itaelf. 

I  ncollect  an  old  miteliimmioiulgfial  fellow  who  made  bia  HegroM  whistle 
while  Ihey  were  picking  cberriea,  far  fear  they  ahonld  eat  Hime.  —  OocteM, 
Tour  itotm  EaM. 

Sand-BiMc.  A  primitive  sort  of  spittoon,  consisting  of  a  wooden  box 
filled  with  sand. 
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BRnd-Charrj.      (Ceratta  pumUa.)      A  prostrate  or  reclining  shrub 

which  growi  oil  the  aand-hills  in  the  West  &nd  North.  It  bean  t, 
profusion  of  fruit,  wliich  is  black  when  ripe,  with  an  aatringetit 
taste,  about  aa  large  as  the  common  cultivated  red  cherr;. 

The  name  was  given  by  the  French. 

As  tbey  grow  only  ob  the  »nd,  the  warmth  at  irhtcb  probnblj  contribiitM  tn 
biinfc  them  to  tuch  pcifeotlon,  tbsr  ire  called  b;  ths  Fmuh  CtrUc*  J»  Soilf, 
or  Sand  Ckerria"  —  Carver-i  TratnU.  p.  30. 

Baiid-FlMi  or  B«ach-Flea.  (Genus  Orchenlra.  Leach.)  A  stntll 
crustacean,  common  along  the  shores  of  Long  Island  and  other  saodj 
places,  which  digs  holes  wherein  it  conceals  iteelf,  and  lires  spaa 
dead  animal  substances. 

Sand-HUlwa.  A  class  of  people  in  Georgia  and  SouUi  Carolina. 
I'hej  are  said  to  be  the  descendants  of  the  poor  whites,  who,  being 
deprived  of  work  by  the  introduction  of  slave  labor,  took  refuge  in 
the  pine  woods  that  cover  the  sandy  hills  of  those  States,  where  thqr 
have  since  lived  in  a  miserable  condition.  A  friend  suggeete  tlist 
the  name  cornea  from  the  Sand-hill  Crane  (Grut  Carttuleniin),  juit 
as  "  Cracker  "  (for  a  North  Carolinian)  and  "  Corn-cracker  "  (far  ■ 
Kentuckian)  comes  from  the  Corn-crake,  another  long-legged  species. 
The  $aatlJiilUri  are  nmall,  gauDt,  and  cadaveronn,  and  their  skin  in  jure  lb* 
color  of  the  land-hills  Ihey  live  on.  They  are  incapable  o(  applyinf;  themKlret 
•teadily  to  any  labor,  and  their  habits  are  very  much  like  those  ol  the  old  la. 
diass.  —  Olmtttd-i  Start  Slatti,  p.  MT. 

The  old  diviainns  of  Southern  aociety  atill  eiial.  The  ariatocrtry  a  diacrimi- 
Bnted  from  the  reapectable  people,  the  reipertable  people  from  the  woriiin^-clati, 
and  all  from  the  miid-hUlert.  —  SoiOi  Carvlitia  Sodtty,  in  AUantic  Himlklj  fat 
18T7,  p.  BT3. 

Sand-PInm.  (Prutxa  man'fima.)  A  Beach-plum.  A  plum  growing 
on  plum-trees  whose  habitat  ia  sand;  beaches,  &c.,  as  at  Plum 
Island,  Massachusetts. 

Bang.  An  abbreviation  of  gimeng.  It  is  also  used  in  Maryland  and 
Vii^nia  as  a  verb.  To  go  a  mngiiig  is  to  be  engaged  in  gathering 
ginseng.  In  Alleghany  Co.,  Maryland,  is  Sang  Run,  near  which 
is  a  well-known  "  sanging  ground." 

Baug-Hoa.     The  implement  used  in  gathering  ginseng. 

Bantu  Ftf  Tea.  An  infusion  of  the  leaves  of  the  AUtonia  tkeaformi, 
used  in  New  Mexico, 

Sapota  or  Bapodilla.  A  West  India  fruit,  of  a  conical  form,  u)d 
with  a  dark  orange-colored  pulp,  tasting  not  unlike  the  mD.<k- 
mebn.  —  Greenwood'i  Fniilt  of  Cvba.  If  round,  of  the  siie  of  a 
peach,  and  with  several  small  black  seeds,  it  is  the  Ackrtu  Stfda, 
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or  yUberrg.  If  lu-ger  and  pointed,  with  one  large  polished  seed,  it 
18  the  Lucuma  mammoia  or  Mammee-iapola,  ftbo  called  Bvlt^-berry, 
The  Mammee-Apple  ie  still  larger  and  round,  with  one  or  more 
large  and  veiy  rough  seeds,  and  is  the  Mammta  Americana.  Such 
is  the  confusioQ  of  these  Tarious  names  that  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  know  which  fruit  is  spoken  of  unless  described.  —  A.  I.  Colheal. 
fiapodllla.  The  fruit  of  the  Acltias  lapota.  West  Indies.  Called  by 
the  Spaniards  Napero. 

Tlie  (WMteit  mj^toditlat  aft  he  brDucht : 
From  him,  more  aweet  ripe  lappodUiiu  Ksm'd. 

Gnngtr,  The  Sugar  Com  (Lond.,  178*). 

Bappf.    A  silly,  eSeminate  man;  a  saphead;  which  see. 
Bapa^go.    (Germ.  Sehabtitger.)    A  kind  of  Swiss  cheese  of  a  green- 
ish color. 
Sapaackor.     A  small  woodpecker  (the  denttvcoput  of  ornithologist}, 

so  called  from  a  common  belief  that  it  suclu  the  sap  of  trees. 
Baratoga.     The  enormous  tmnks  carried  by  fashionable  ladies  to  Sara- 
toga Springs  has  obtained  for  them  the  specific  name  of  Saratoga 
truntM  or  Saralogai.     See  the  illustration  to  Baggage- Smother. 
The  Spantah  mplomtore 
To  Ihe  land  of  alligiton 
Cun*  wilh  their  SamUigia,  uid  stopped  *t  the  holeli ; 
With  gay  )-aiing  bellca  coquetted, 
For  "aoun"  and  "voolen"  betted, 
And  cbaaed  the  fierce  mosquito  through  oimnge  grovea  and  deTli. 
W.  F.  Brom,  Tht  Bpaniardi  u  Florida,  in  Cltiitimiai  Potm. 

SardlDSB.     1.   A  sailor,  sportively  so  termed,  antithetically,  for  his 
proverbial  toughness. 

We  "Old  Whalers,"  or,  se  ire  sreiametimes  termed,  "  Sarrfino,"  are  not  sup- 
posed hy  aome  "land-craba"  to  hare  much  of  a  laite  for  the  teathefy  trib* 
"done  op  bioira  "  {routed  [owla].  —  Cor.  Ntte  Havta PaUadium. 

2.  Menhaden  prepared  in  resemblance  to  the  sardines  prepared  in 
Europe. 
Saraapaillla.     The  name  is  applied  to  a  species  of  Aralia  and  other 

plants  used  as  substitutes  for  foreign  saraaparilla. 
Baivea,  fnt  preierves.     So  pronounced  in  some  parts  of  the  West. 

We  had  alao  [tor  dinner]  cuatard-ples  and  maple  molaiiiea  lUBUatly  called 
"them  'are  molagies"),  and  preserred  applea,  preiierTed  watei^oielon  riads,  and 
pTMenrtd  rod  peppen  and  tomatoes,  — all  termed,  for  brarity'i  aake  (like  words 
in  Webaur'e  Dictionary),  Hmu.—  Carifiw,  Tkt  Ntm  Purduat,  Vol.  I.  p.  18& 
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S*ia~Ta(i.     A  decoction  of  Baasafrasj  «aB8afra»>teft. 

In  tlic  morning,  Hoaa  Allan  b«an 
boiled  him  inw-tea,  irbicb  (ha  oldnu 
(f  r  i./«,  p.  78. 

Bkuoa.  (Vulgarly  pronoimeed  mun.)  1.  Culinary  vegetable*  and  too\i 
eaten  with  Senh. —  Welii^rr.  This  word  la  provincial  in  TBiiotu 
parte  of  England  in  the  samtt  sense.  Forbj  defines  it  as  "  any  sort 
of  vegetable  eaten  with  flesb-meat."  —  Nor/oik  Glouarg.  Gardat- 
fluff  vnA  garden-tewe  are  tlie  usual  terms  in  England.  See  Lonj 
Sauce. 

Rooti,  herbf,  vine  fndta,  tnd  Mlad-flowert  —  they  dish  np  io  various  van, 
and  find  them  very  delicloiu  bhcb  id  liieir  meaU,  both  n>ut«d  and  boiled,  Imh 
and  Milt.  —  BtttHg't  HUt.  0/  Virginia  (Ijjnd.,  1T05). 

"  It  I  should  »laj  away  to  tea,''  aaid  the  Widow  Bedntt  to  her  children,  "dent 
be  a  lettln'  into  the  plum  hh  and  cake  aa  you  did  the  other  day."  — Stdttf 
Papert,  p.  88. 

2.  Preeerved  fruits,  particularly  apples  and  cranberries,  which 
are  generally  stewed,  as  appU-naucf,  craiiherrg-tauce. 
8.  (Pron.  $as».)    Impudence,  sauciness. 
We  begin  to  tbink  it  'a  nater 

To  lake  Kint,  an'  not  be  riled : 
Wbu  'd  expect  to  nee  a  Uler 
Allau«ndatbein-hiU.d7 

Loitrtl,  Blglnte  Pnprn. 
Minerva,  if  you  have  over  any  ol  your  ma,  1  'II  gii-e  you  what  yon  can't  boy 
at  lb«  itorei,  though  yuu  be  a  growa-up  girl.  —  Jr-mlhvrpt.  p.  61. 

"  I  expected  this,  MiiM  lladger,"  aaid  Mim  AHphyxia. ''buti 'd  have  you  la 
know  that  I  aih't  >  peraon  tbat'i  goin"  to  take  la'ace  from  noone."  — Jfrt 
Bloat,  Oldlown  Folia,  p.  S^. 
Tosanofl.     (Pron.  «irce  and  «a*s.)     To  be  impudent.     "  Don't  »(i« 
me,"  i.  e.  don't  be  impudent. 

The  boy  who  wm  la  take  part  in  a  dramatic  entertainment  in  IVlnit  duierfhii 
mother  thii  foreuoon.  and  got  aaeh  a  whaling  (or  il  that  he  couldn't  r*KU«  1 
Bluffed  dog.  —  Drtroil  pnytr. 

Sault,  pronounced  soo.  (Old  French.)  The  rapids  of  the  St.  Lau- 
rence and  those  connecting  the  Upi>er  Lakes  retun  the  French 
name;  as,  the  SaiiU  St.  Mary,  &c. 

Savage  as  a  Meat-Aze.  1.  Exceedingly  savage;  ferocious.  Thi» 
vulgiir  niuiile  is  often  used  in  the  Northern  and  Western  States. 

He  came  up  and  looked  at  me  right  plum  in  the  face,  aa  imagt  at  a  mtat-aa; 
•ndaayihe.  "  Give  lu  your  paw." —Souljltrs  StercJte),  p.  32. 

2.  Exceedingly  hungry,  n 
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"  Whjr.  yua  don'leiCDotliingl  "  b<  excldmed ;  "ridin'  don't  ■gm  with  j'au,  I 
guesi!  Now,  (or  my  p«rt,  itmakca  mc  m  torojenju  mmt-axe."  —  Urt,  Clavtrt't 
Form  L^i,  Vol.  I.  p.  103. 

II  woald  be  >  charity  to  giva  the  pioiu  brother  tome  luch  feed  u  chicken 
- ttat  axt.  —  Carl- 

SkvageroDB.     Savage,  ferocious.     A  low  word.     Southern. 

Well,  C«pting,  they  were  ini|{hty  lavageroui  titer  liquor;  they  'd  been  AghtlD' 
tha  whiskey  berrel  —  Porttr;  Taiet  qflkt  Soutk-ici^. 

I  nee  'there  wu  hell  in  him,  so  I  looked  at  him  eort  D'  mtagiroai,  and  laya  I, 
"  Look  here,  old  ho»,  bow  can  you  have  tbe  face  to  talk  ao  ?  "  —  Amtteni 

SItttcha. 


Skvtuma.     (W.  lud.  laeana.)     An  open  plain  or  meadow,  without 

The  savanna  is  not  a  prairie.  It  is  a  level  tract  of  land,  often 
Approaching  the  circular  in  shape,  averaging  one  or  two  feet  lower 
than  the  level  land  about  it,  tt  is  suppORed  to  be  the  basin  of  a 
former  lake  or  collection  of  water,  which  has  been  filled  up  by  the 
accumulation  of  soil  and  vegetable  matter.  The  tavanna  is  perfectly 
level,  clothed  id  perpetnal  verdure,  —  except  in  winter,  when  it  is 
covered  with  water,  — and  abounds  in  a  great  variety  of  flowers. 
The  pnurie  differs  not  from  other  land,  except  in  the  absence  of 
timber,  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  destroyed  in  a  former  era 
by  Itre^t  or  by  the  aboriginal  inhabitants.  —  W.  Piagg,  in  lie  Mag. 
of  Horticulture.  Sept.,  1854. 

In  some  ptiies  [ie  plat*  of  low  indrery  rich  groaad,  well  timbered;  in  olhen, 
la^e  tpol)  of  meadoire  and  jnnniuif,  wherein  an  hundreds  of  acrea  without  any 
tree  at  all,  but  yield  reede  and  grass  of  incredible  height.  —  Btttrly't  Virgiiua, 
1T05,  Book  2. 

The  island  ol  San  V\o  is  curiously  divertiSed  with  alternate  patches  or«ita»- 
tuiti,  bush,  and  marab,  and  offers  numerous  coverts  for  wild  animals.  —  Squitr't 
Waitrnt,  p.  236. 

The  fresh  annitinnj  of  tbe  Sangamon 
Here  ri«e  in  gentle  sirell!i,  and  the  louggrua 
la  mixed  with  rustling  hazcla.  —  Sr^iif,  The  Paintid  Cup. 

To  •>▼«.  To  make  sure,  i.  e.  to  kill  game  or  an  enemy,  whether 
man  or  beast.  To  gel  conveys  the  same  meaning,  both  terms  being 
used  by  the  backwoodsmen  of  the  West  and  by  hunters  generally. 

The  notorious  Judge  W ,  of  TezaA,  known  through  that  State 

as  "three-legged  Willie,"  once  said  in  a  speech  at  a  barbacue 
(after  his  political  opponent  had  been  apologizing  for  having  taken 
H  man's  life  in  a  duel):  — 


Bavey  or  Sabby.  (Corrupted  from  the  Span,  labe,  knows.)  To 
know;  to  comprehend.  A  word  of  very  ezteiuivo  use  wbererer  a 
Litiguu  Frauca  has  been  formed  of  the  Spanish  or  Portuguese  lan- 
guage in  Asia,  Africa,  aiid  America.  It  is  used  by  the  N^^roes  in 
the  Went  Indies,  and  in  some  of  the  Southern  SUtea. 

V,'htn  I  nad  these  ■lorirt,  theNffonu  looked  del  ighUd,  snd  Mid:  "Wcmn^ 
datwell,  mntet."  —  CarmichiuFi  Wtii  India. 

To  aaiv.  To  hoax;  to  play  a  joke  upon  one.  A  Western  t«nn.  Is 
the  State  of  Maine,  to  sate  means  to  scold. 

Saiv-Bnok.  A  frame  or  stand  of  peculiar  construction ,  on  which  wood 
is  sawn  for  fuel.     See  Back. 

Saw-OnnUBOi.     See  Gximraer. 

Sa'w-IiOg.  I>igs  cut  from  trees  into  the  proper  length  for  boards, 
before  being  carried  to  the  mill  to  be  sawed. 

8air-What.  The  popular  nnnie,  in  some  of  the  Northern  States,  for 
the  Little  Owl,  or  Acadian  Owl  of  Auduboii  {Ulula  Acadiea).  "It 
has  a  sharp  note  like  the  filing  of  a  saw,  and  another  like  the  tiuk- 
ling  of  abell."  — A'oi.  HUi.o/Neu>  York. 

Sawyer.  Thin  msy  be  truly  called  an  American  word;  for  no  eonntty 
without  a  Mississippi  and  Missouri  could  produce  a  taifyer. 

Sair^en  are  formed  by  trees,  which,  growing  on  the  banks  of  the 
river,  become  undermined  by  the  current,  and  fall  into  the  stream. 
They  are  swept  along  with  the  branches  partly  above  water,  rising 
and  falling  with  the  waves;  whence  their  name.  Tliey  are  ex- 
tremely dangerous  to  steamboats,  which  sometimes  run  foul  of  them, 
and  are  either  disabled  or  sunk.     .See  Snitg. 

A  [jitle  above  our  location,  Ihar  war  a  bend  in  Ihe  atnam.  vhich  kind  a  tunitd 
the  drift  t'  other  e<nd  up,  and  planted  Ihein  about  (lie  »|iot  lielween  nur  caWoe,— 
>nBgi>  snd  fiirytrt  juet  thar  wur  ilredful  plenty.  —  A  Niylii  oa  tkr  Mitouri, 

Thar  I  war,  taid  Dan,  pen-hed  upon  a  mvytr,  bobbin'  up  and  down  in  tba 
water.  —  Tht  Amtriennt  rU  Home. 

Boab.    An  ezcresceuce;  a  worknuui  who  does  not  belong  to  a  trad^ 

Booce,  8oBfl«.     A  common  pronunciation  for  tcarce,  in  the  interior 

parts  of  New  England. 
Boada.     Money.    Western. 
To  aca)*.    1.  To  go,  or  make  go,  sideling. 

2.  To  ship,  ricochet,  or  cause  to  do  so.    New  England. 
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So«l>irag.  A  scamp;  a  scapegrace.  A  tealaieag  has  been  defined  to 
be,  "  like  many  other  wage,  a  compound  of  loafer,  blackguard,  aod 

Dr.  Collier  hx  bean  ahoving  bis  model  irtUU  bare,  wid  th«  m«ui  teataiiag 
left  without  paying  the  printer,  —  Buffalo  Ccmritr. 

You  goad-toT-aothin' youni;  waiaKUiy,  [■  tti*t  the  way  you  Uka  can  of  that 
poor  dear  boy,  l»  let  him  tali  Into  the  pond.  —  Sam  Sliek,  Hamim  Nalun. 

That  tailawag  of  a  reliow  ought  to  be  kickrd  out  of  all  decent  aociety.  —  Wat- 
mi  BttKlui. 

The  carpet-h«ggera  [in  South  Carolina]  have  been  aeverely  DMrarlHil  by  the 
white*.  The  tcaUniai/i  al»,  ai  the  native  white  Republican*  ara  atyled,  have 
incurred  the  ume  Inttmtat.  —  AllmUic  Momtklg,  for  June,  18TT.  p.t'b. 

[The  carpel-bagmen]  combining  with  a  few  Kolawagi  and  tome  leading 
Negroes  to  aerve  la  decoy*  for  the  reat,  and  baciied  by  Iha  power  of  the  general 
goiemnient,  became  the  atrongest  body  of  thieve*  thai  ever  pillaged  a  people.  — 
Jadse  Bhct  an  (Aa  t'ltdoral  Qnupirofy,  KoriA  Am.  Stv.,  for  July,  1B7T,  p-  ^ 

Bcalpar.     Id  the  Western  cities,  one  who    Hpecolates  in   railway 

tickets. 
Boalp-Iiock.     A  long  tuft  of  hair  letton  the  crown  of  the  head  by  the 

warriors  of  aome  Indian  trities. 
The  Arapaboea  do  not  *hava  their  heada  a*  the  Pawnee*  and  Oaage*  do.  merely 

braiding  the  centner  Mo^p-iKit,  and  decoralinR  it  with  a  gay  ribbon  or  feather  of 

the  war-eagle-  —  RHxIon'i  Ailutnlurri  in  Ike  Rivky  Mountaiiu,  p.  SIT. 

The  lesKin*  "f  aome  iif  these  Indiana  were  iimameDCed  with  tealp-luda  along 

the  outer  aeam,   eihilnting  ■  dark  hiatory  of  the  wearer's  prowe**.  —  Jf ftyae 

Rtid,  The  Scalp-UiiKitn.  p.  103. 
Boaly.      Mean,   shabby.      "  He 'a   a  teaig  fellow."      Prorincial    in 

England. 

What,  don't  yon  remember  old  mother  Tndgen's?  ■  ■  ■  A  regular  Mn^  old 
ahop,  wam't  it?  —  DiektHt'i  Marliii  ChtBleiBit,  ch.  xxvliL 

Bcar«  or  S)u«r.  A  fright;  among  animals,  a  stampede.  A  "  hlij 
scare"  ia  not  an  uncommon  expression  at  the  West.    See  Stampede. 

In  the  COUTH  of  ati  hour,  Uajor  Howard  roda  Into  eampwith  bla  priaoner.  who 
waa  mlly  half  frightened  to  death.  In  faet,  the  man  afterward*  died  on  the 
road  J  and  thoae  wlio  knew  him  beat  aaid  that  he  never  got  over  the  learr.  — 
KfidaWi  Santn  Ft  F.xpidiH<m,  Vol.  I.  p.  130. 

Nothing  can  enceeU  the  grandeur  of  the  scene  when  a  Urge  cavallad«s  or  drove 
of  horse*,  take*  a  (aire.  Old.  wealher4ieaten,  time-worn,  and  broken-driM-n 
•teed*  — horae*  that  have  nearly  given  out  from  hard  work  and  old  age  —  will  at 
once  be  tranEifoTTned  into  wild  and  prancing  colt*.  —  Ktmialtt  Santa  Ft  Krpiiti- 
ten.,  Vol.  I.  p.  97. 

To  flCBre  np.    To  pick  up;  to  find.    A  word  adopted  from  the  Ibwler's 

A  great  man ;  a  man  clearly  discerning  hi*  poeitjon,  reaolved  to  control  event*, 
and  not  altov  the  wind*  and  tide*  of  eircumstaiica  to  ihape  hi*  cautaa,  — anr- 


uch  ■  ttui 
and  Ijro 

Save;  or  Sabby.  (Corruptad  from  the  Span,  labe,  knows.)  To 
know;  hi  comprehend.  A  word  of  very  ertenHiTe  une  whererer  ■ 
Lingua  Franca  baa  beeu  formed  of  the  Spanish  or  Portngueae  lan- 
guage in  Asia,  Africa,  and  America.  It  is  used  by  the  Negroes  in 
the  West  Indies,  aud  in  some  of  the  Southern  States. 


To  MW.     To  hoax;  to  play  a  joke  upon  one.     A  Western  term.    In 
the  Stat«  of  Maine,  lo  taa  means  to  scoltl. 


Bair-aainm«r.     See  Gummer. 

Bair-Log.  Logs  cut  from  trees  into  the  proper  length  for  boarda. 
before  being  carried  to  the  mill  to  be  sawed. 

Baw-Wbet.  The  popular  name,  in  Home  of  the  Northern  States,  for 
the  Little  Onl,  or  Acadian  Clwl  of  Andubon  (Ulula  Acadica).  "  It 
has  a  sharp  note  like  tli«  filing  of  a  aaw,  and  another  like  the  tiuk- 
ling  of  a  bell."  —Aal.  Hiil.  of  New  York. 

Bawyer.  This  maybe  truly  cnlleii  an  American  word;  for  no  country 
without  a  Miaxiasippi  and  IVIissouri  could  produce  a  xnrrycr. 

Sawyers  are  formed  by  trees,  which,  growing  on  the  banks  of  ths 
river,  become  uudermiiinl  by  the  current,  and  fall  into  the  stream. 
Tliey  are  swept  along  with  the  branclips  partly  above  water,  rising 
and  falling  with  the  waves;  whence  their  name.  Tliey  are  ei- 
tremely  dangerous  to  steamboats,  whicli  sometimes  run  foni  of  them, 
and  are  either  disabled  or  sunk.     See  Snitg. 

A  liltle  tbova  our  locatinn,  th*r  vtr  •  b^nil  in  the  alream,  which  kind  ■  tumtd 
the  drill  t'  otJier  wnd  up,  and  plaiilcd  them  about  tlie  ii|>ut  between  our  cabinh— 
snaK"  and  t«rytn\u*\  ihar  wur  dredful  plenty. —  A  Xif/ht  on  the  Miaouri. 

',  bobbin'  up  and  down  la  thi 

Soab.    An  excrescence;  a  workman  who  does  not  belong  to  a  trade- 


Soaoe,  BoBM.     A  common  pronunciation  for  tcarce,  in  the  interior 

parts  of  New  England. 
Boada.     Money.    Western. 
To  aoale.    1.  To  go,  or  make  go,  sideling. 

S.  To  ship,  ricochet,  or  cause  to  do  so.     New  Ei^land. 
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Boal>w«g.     A  icamp;  a  scapegrace.     A  icalaicag  has  been  defined  to 
be,  "  like  many  other  wage,  a  (Minpound  of  loafer,  blackguard,  aud 

Dr.  CollwT  hu  been  ■howinK  bia  model  artlatt  haie,  ud  the  muD  tcalaicag 
left  without  paying  the  printer.  —  Baffido  Cvuritr. 

You  good-for-nolhin'  young  (Doiumi^,  ta  Uul  Ibe  way  you  take  care  of  that 
poor  dear  boy,  to  lei  bim  (all  into  (he  pond.  —  Sam  Stick,  Htmm  ffatiirt. 

That  Knlaaag  of  a  fellow  ought  Id  be  kicked  out  of  all  deceut  HWielv.  —  WtM- 
en  Bktltka. 

The  carpet-baggers  [in  South  Carolina]  have  been  leverely  oitracised  bv  the 
wbilH.  The  acn&iiHii|t  aleo,  aa  the  native  white  Republican*  art  itvled,  have 
incurred  the  name  inalmtaK.  —  AllantU  JToMhly,  for  June,  t8TT.  p.  075. 

[The  carpct-baggcrfi]  combining  with  a  few  tcahicagt  and  Boma  leadiojt 
Kegroei  to  nerve  M  decnys  for  the  rest,  and  backed  by  the  power  of  the  general 

Jmdije  Black  o»  Iht  EUctorai  Can^rnry,  North  Am.  Rtv.,  for  J^y,  ISTT,  p.  i. 

BOBlper.     In  the  Western  cities,  one  who   speculates  in   railway 

tickets. 
Soalp-Iiock.     A  long  tuft  of  hiur  left  on  the  crown  of  the  head  by  the 
warriors  of  Bome  Indian  tril>es. 

The  Arapahoea  do  not  ebave  their  head*  u  the  Pawneea  and  Otagei  do,  merely 
braiding  the  centre  or  Ka^>-tK£,  and  decorating  it  with  a  gay  ribbon  orfeatlwraf 
the  war-eagle.  —  Auzton'j  Adrtnlum  in  Ijle  Auc^  JfouWniiu,  p.  S3T. 

The  leggins  of  lome  <if  Ihew  Indians  were  ornamented  with  tcalp-lxki  alnnfc 

Srid.  Tki  Scnlp-Bvatirt,  p.  108. 

Saaly.      Alean,  shabby.      ■■  Ha  'h  a  «ra/y  fellow."     Provincial   in 
England. 

What  don't  yoD  remember  old  mother  Tndgem'a '/  .  .  .  A  regular  *n^  old 
shop,  wam't  it '(  —  Dicitnt't  Marli»  CkmaitieU,  ch.  xxviiL 

Scare  or  BkMr.    A  fright;  among  animals,  a  stampede.     A  "hig 

lean  "  is  not  an  nncommon  expresrion  at  the  West.    See  Stampede. 

In  the  cour*e  of  an  hour,  Uajor  Howard  ivde  into  camp  with  hli  pritoner,  who 

was  really  half  frightened  to  death.     In  (act,  (he  man  aJterwarda  died  on  tlie 

KndiiWi  Sandi  ft  EiprdiU.*,  Vol.  I.  p.  130. 

Nothing  can  exceed  (he  grandeur  of  the  scene  when  a  large  cavallada,  or  drove 
of  horses,  takes  a  teart.  Oiil.  weather-beaten,  time-wom,  and  broken-down 
Bteeda — bor«es  that  have  nearly  given  out  from  hard  work  and  old  a^  —  will  st 
once  be  tranatormiid  into  wild  and  prancing  colts.  — Ktndalti  Saata  Ft  KxprJi- 
tom.  Vol.  I.  p.  BT. 

To  aoare  up.    To  pick  up;  to  find.    A  word  adopted  from  the  fowler's 

A  great  man ;  a  man  dearly  diacemlng  his  position,  resolved  to  control  eventa, 
M  to  ilupe  hi*  courae,  —  lui^ 
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lODnd!  bimMlf  with  man  of  the  ume  clear,  energetie,  dcddsd  el 

doH  not  nwka  Ibe  noodles  ind  aobodi«  tluElM  may  wore  i(p  anywhara  hifdutT 

agenla.  —  Pultuim'i  Magaiint,  Sept.,  1853, 

Xrxt  exme  the  bag,  which  Signor  Blili  turned  iufide  oat,  patted  it  in  hit 
hands,  showed  ft  to  the  audience,  held  i<  by  everj  comer,  slipped  It  agaloit  Iba 
floor,  and  (hen  ulonished  the  aisembly  by  taking  out  of  it  ■  dona  egE><  *hicta 
he  alJowrd  would  be  a  very  useful  bag  in  a  (amll/,  In  tearing  up  eggs  for  break- 
fast, —  Tkt  Slata  [  H'atAmjrKm),  IBST. 
Bcareaoms  or  Bkearaoma.     Frightful. 

It 's  cruel  littrKHHt  about  there —  ifargartt,  p.  8TB. 

Boary  or  Sk«ary.     Eaailj  scared;  timorous. 

I  irot  a  little  scary  and  a  good  deal  mad.    Then  was  I  perched  Dp  on  a  M«7«r, 

bobbin'  up  and  dawn  in  the  water.  —  KM,  SipialUr  Hfi. 
A;,  for  a  town-bred  boy  or  a  uteary  woman.     There's  old  Esther;  ibabuiw 

more  fear  of  a  red-ekin  than  of  a  auckling  cub,  —  Cocper,  Tkt  Prairie. 
Soattertetlonlst.     Scattertationiate  ia  the   oxprmsive,  but  not  veij 

etiphotiiouA  word,  which  somebodj  has  coined  to  designate  thoM 

political   quibblera  who   neutralize   their  force   bj  pursuing  their 

crotchet;  views  upon  every  minor  point  and  by  oo-operating  with 

nobody.  — Proaidence  Journal, 
8chednl«.     Id  the  State  of  Khode  Island,  the  printed  "  Acts  and  Be- 

aolves  "  of  the  General  Assembly. 
Sohnapp*.    (Germ.)    Strong  liquor,  especially  gin. 
School.   (Aagl.Sax.  Kceol ;  Dutch,  tckool.)     A  jcAno/ of  fish  ia  a  ual- 

titude  of  fishes.     The  Dutch  say  "een  school  visch."     In  England, 

it  is  more  common  to  say  "  a  shoal  of  fish,"  yet  school  is  also  used 

there. 


His  aelghbon  thought  it  odd. 
For  science  and  for  books  he  said 

He  never  had  a  wish; 
No  sehoot  to  him  was  worth  a  Hg, 
ExceplatcAvufof  Heh.  — AuT,  Tht  Cold  Watir  Ma». 
Sobool-Conuuiasloner.     The  officer  whose  duty  it  is  to  have  the 
administration  and  superintendence  of  public  instruction  in  ft  State. 
School-Committee.    A  committee  appointMl  by  a  town  or  city  to  have 

the  entire  ni.inageinciit  of  its  public  schools. 
Sohool-Diatriot.    A  divUtoti  of  a  city  or  State  for  establishing  schoob. 
The  State  of  New  York  is  divided  into  more  than  ten  thousand  such 
partitions  or  school  districts- 
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Bohool-Fnnd.  A  fund  set  apart,  the  iDcome  of  which  is  bf 
State  U«  ezpreasl;  appropriated  to  the  support  of  public  iostrno- 

Bchool-Ubrarr.  The  library  of  a  common  school.  In  the  State  of 
New  York,  a  portion  of  the  income  of  Uie  school-fund  is  appropri- 
ated for  oominon  school  libraries,  and  the  remainder  by  the  districts 
where  the  schools  ere  established. 
Bohool- Ma'am.  A  school-mistress.  This  term  is  peculiar  to  New 
England.     See  Ma'am  School. 

A  correspondent  of  a  New  York  paper,  writing  from  Washington, 
thus  complains  of  some  of  the  common  practices  in  the  House  of 
Kepresentetives:  — 

Here  tobuoo-cbawing  ie  natioDal,  not  McUonal.  Ererybody  but  tbe  President 
cbewi.  I  went  over  to  Ihc  [adiea' gallery  i  but  I  found  it  utill  wonc.  u  the  giria 
kept  ap  ■  continual  cbatter,  and  that  on  go  high  ■  key  that  I  wonder  the  Speaker 
did  not  clear  the  gallery.  The  particular  net  I  aow  refer  to  wen  probably  country 
idmolmarmi,  who  know  a  little  of  every  thing,  and  meant  to  ahow  it. 

We  can  make  a  new  application  of  an  old  Htory,  ai  the  tiAootiiiarm  ttii  when 
■he  apwiked  tbe  little  boy  with  "  Roblnnn  CTOiot."  —  Kmcttriocttr  Stag., 
Feb.,  ISST. 

I  would  I  wera  a  irioolMarm, 

And  amone  the  lelmolmnrm't  band, 
Wilb  ■  amall  boy  alretcbed  lenM*  lay  knee. 
And  a  ruler  in  my  hand.  —  Bugiito  Eigirtm. 

Bohool-Moavj.  The  money  received  from  towns  or  the  State  for 
the  support  of  common  schools. 

Bohool  Bftotton.  A  section  of  land  set  apart  for  the  support  of  public 
schools. 

Bohool-Tax.  A  tax  usually  levied  upon  towns  or  districts  for  the  sup- 
port of  its  public  or  common  schools.  This  tez  is  usually  in  addi- 
tion to  the  appropriation  by  the  State  for  the  same  object. 

Bohooner.  A  tall  glass  from  which  lager  beer  is  dmnk,  containing 
double  the  quantity  of  an  ordinary  tumbler. 

A  Bowery  merchant  afflrmi  that  the  naemblann  of  the  Brooklyn  briigt  to  • 
G«rnian'>  noae  liee  in  the  fact  that  Khooiitrt  move  under  it. 

Bohnta  is  much  used,  1.  in  the  West  and  South  for  Chule  and  Shoot, 
which  see. 

Therefore  he  took  the  K^utr.  as  our  raflamen  would  aay,  and  alid  down  into 
the  Teniwaaee  to  confer  with  his  allies.  —  Ktatmctf  Cor.  -V.'  T.  Triiumt. 

2.  (Fr,  ehute.)   A  lift-lock,  a  lift. 

It  i>  generally  anppoKd  amon;  boatmen  that  their  bnnineia  te  done  for  tbts 
aeaaon,  the  eanala,  locks,  nAuttiy  &c.,  being  completely  wrecked  and  deatroyed> 
N.  r.  TritMnt. 
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Sdentlat.     One  devoted  to  science. 

Il  in  1  fivoriU  dnun  with  Ihe  rociil-Kun^ud  of  ■  time  whin  not  only  llgfat 
and  wsler,  but  taest  alHO,  aball  be  Hupplied  to  evtij  hooK  il  k  coat  far  let  tbrnn  m 
incurred  bv  boawbolden  aiagl^  (or  UieM  neceuitica.  —  Pronidtnce  Prut,  Ja^ 
1877. 

Not  beinjc  B  nVnruf,  and  not  having  murh  time  at  my  dinpoul,  I  ahall  Sot 
pretend  to  explain  General  Pluuinton'i  idtM  [on  the  theory  of  ligfat  tfaroagfa 
blue  Rlaaa].  —  Ltltfrom  N.  Y.  in  Chicago  Tri&tmr,  Jan.  IS,  1877. 
Booldanoie.     A  water-fowl.     So  culled  on  the  coast  of  Maine. 

Some  quiet  day,  on  the  ed^"  "^  ■  lautherly  wind,  boata  go  oat  aller  u»-lawl, 
[among  which  are]  old  wiret,  calleil  by  Ibe  native*  KoUaiorva,  with  clean  white 
capa,  or  clumsy  eider-dncka.  —  Thatitr,  Idtt  of  Bionli,  p.  109. 

To  flooot.  To  walk  fast;  to  ran.  The  vord  is  aUo  ased  na  a  doud 
and  as  an  adjective.  "  He  made  a  dcoot,"  went  "  on  a  rnn." 
"  Scoot  train  "  in  one  that  omits  stopping  at  a  particular  station ; 
an  eiprass  train.     New  England. 

The  Mlow  tat  down  on  a  homet'n  nest  i  and  1(  he  didn't  ran  and  holler,  and 
acoof  through  the  briar  bushes,  and  tear  bit  trowtera.  —  ililti  Yanitt  BU/riii. 

We  wen  bound  to  (lie  South  Seas  nru-r  iipenn  whales,  bat  w«  were  eig^t 
months  )icttin'  thetv.  The  eaplain  ha  tmulril  riiund  into  one  port  an'  annlher,  — 
down  10  Canccas,  into  Rio,  &c  —  Allnnlie  MtaiMs.  March,  18»8. 

A  Soulhem  or  Western  man,  when  he  goes  i^wftn  about,  buying  gnods  in 
busineKs  hours,  keeps  his  eyfr4eelb  nkiiiued.  —  Kn/ckerioeitr  Mng.,  March,  13H. 
An'  th«  Cunnlen,  too,  could  kii-er  up  their  shappoeg  with  bandannen. 
An'  send  the  Lnaines  Aootin'  \o  the  bar-room  with  their  bannen. 

LoiceU,  Tht  Biijioic  Pnptn. 

Sooir.  (Dutch,  schouic.)  A  lai^.  flat-bottoiiied  boat,  generally  UMd 
as  a  ferry-lnat,  or  as  a  lighter  for  loading  and  unloading  vessels 
when  they  cannot  approach  the  wharf.  On  I^ke  Ontario,  they  are 
sometimes  rigged  like  a  schooner  or  sloop,  with  a  lee-board  or  slid- 
ing keel,  when  they  make  tolerably  fast  sailers.  The  word  is  used 
in  Scotland.  A  mml-icotB  (Dutch,  moilder-ickoutc)  is  a  vessel  of 
this  du.icription,  UHed  in  New  York  for  cleaning  out  the  docks;  ■ 
dredging  machine. 

Borape.  The  turpentine  gathered  from  the  face  of  the  pine.  On  old 
trees,  the  yearly  incision  is  mode  high  above  the  boxes,  and  the 
sap,  in  flowing  down,  passes  over  and  adheres  to  the  previously 
scarified  surface.  It  is  thus  exposed  to  the  sun,  which  evaporaUs 
the  more  volatile  and  valuable  portion,  and  leaves  oidy  the  hard, 
which,  when  manufactured,  is  mostly  rosin.  Scrape  turpentine  is 
only  about  halt  as  valuable  as  dip. — J.  R.  GUmure,  Soutitn 
FrUmh. 

Com  and  cotton  had  made  a  handsome  prolit.  but  turpentine  had  been  a  Iiwi. 
Tlial  is  because  your  trees  are  old,  and  now  yield  little  or  any  Ihiog  but  tempt. 
Ms  Saiit&<n  fi-itndt,  p.  131. 
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To  aorape.     "  To  scrape  cotton  "  means  to  hoe  cotton.     Southern. 
Borapple.     Equal  parts  of  buckwheat  flour  ant)  wheat  flour  boiled  in 

the  liquid  produced  in  making  "  Head-cheese."  and  used  as  *'  Hut; 

Pudding  "  after  cooling. 
Bcrap*.  See  Crackitngi. 
Sotatoh.     1.  No  great   tcralch.     A  vulgar   though   common   phrase, 

implying  not  worth  much,  "no  great  shakes." 

Then  are  ■  jrood  mmny  JonfHfi  in  Ocorgii,  ind  I  kDDV  wme  mvKlt  that  ain't 
M  ffrtat  tcraldir:  —  Unjur  Jntuft  CovrUhip,  p.  138. 

2.  An  unintentional  lucky  stroke  at  billiards. 

3.  The  "  Old  Scratch.".  The  devil.  Perhaps  from  the  Norso 
ScrallU,  a  satyr  or  faun. 

I  'm  aitoniihed  at  four  fliakin'  handi  vith  that  critter,  ir  he  was  a  olare.  yon 
mighi  make  free  with  him,  but  vou  can't  with  these  free  nifcgen ;  it  tumn  their 
faeada,  and  makes  them  aa  forred  aad  amy  as  tM  ScnUcK  himeeir.  —  Bam  Slide, 
Wilt  SiiEs,  p.  63. 

4.  To  come  up  In  the  acralch.  To  come  up  to  the  mark;  to  "  toe 
the  mark;"  to  begin  the  (»ntest,  &c.  From  the  vocabulary  of 
pugilists. 

We  shall  be  there  to-nwrrow:  then,  it  all  our  fleet  «is«  op  U>  tht  semffA.and 
we  go  to  work  with  our  full  force,  we  ahail  see  what  we  shall  Me.  —  War  Cor, 
N.  r.  Trilmiu. 

To  aoratcb.  To  rcrnich  a  man's  name,  in  political  parlance,  is  to  strike 
it  from  the  printed  ticket  of  the  "  rejiular  nomination." 

We  remember,  many  years  ago,  at  one  o(  uur  charter  elections,  a  candidate  for 
the  office  of  ilderDUin  had  the  tickets  bearing  his  name  printed  with  a  peculiar 
mark.  When  the  poll  was  <-lo>ed.  that  particular  ticket  wet  knriwn  to  be  full 
ODe  hundred  ahead.  The  would-be  aldennan,  in  the  gladness  of  his  heart.  In- 
vited his  friends  to  his  house,  where  he  had  spread  refreshinentt.  .lust  a«  he  waa 
returning  thanks  for  his  election,  the  official  returns  were  broiigbl  in.  from  whicli 
It  appeared  that,  though  all  the  other  candidates  upon  the  lickel  were  suecesgful, 
so  many  had  Kmlrhtd  the  name  of  the  alderman  (hat  he  was  defeated  by  more 
than  fifty  votea.  —  X.  Y.  Cum,  AdefrCurr. 

Boratobe*.     A  disease  of  horses'  heels,  called  in  England  grease. 

Scratch  Oraw*!.     "  Now  scratch  gravel,"  i.  e.  be  off,  "  clear  out." 

Bcratob  Tloket.  properly  icralchcd  ticket.  An  election  ticket  witii 
one  or  more  names  of  catididat«B  erased.     See  Split  Ticket. 

Soravrl.  In  New  England,  a  ra^ed,  broken  branch  of  a  tree,  or 
other  brushwood;  brush.  — Webster. 

ScrawDf.  Bony,  bare-boned,  low  in  flesh,  scraggy.  A  corrupt  pro- 
nunciation of  the  word  teranny,  which  is  used  in  the  same  sense  in 
England.  Soutliem.  In  Somerset,  England,  is  the  word  tcratoe'lm, 
poor  and  mean.  —  Wrigfu. 
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If  my  memory  Mrrm  m*,  Elder  SQifflet  is  ralber  a  Ult,  tcrauruf  man.  wHb 
tytt  Ibat  look  lik<i  ■  couple  of  peeled  aniona,  and  kind  o'  HiiiiDtiii'  too.  —  Widoa 
BedoU  Papert,  p.  lOS. 

All  the  span  caraei  I  accumulate  I  dedicate  to  tbcM  white-iivend,  hatcbct- 
herd,  lb  in -blooded,  tcrntcni/  retonners,  who  prescribe  lav^iut  pudding!  and 
plank  beds,  and  brief  steep,  and  early  wallu,  and  abort  common*  [or  the  riaing 
generation^  —  TimotAif  Titcomb't  Letttn- 

Boreamer.  A  bouncing  fellow  or  girl.  This,  like  the  word  roartr,  is 
one  of  the  many  terms  transferred  from  animals  to  men  bjr  Um 

huntan  of  the  West. 

If  he  '■  a  specimen  of  the  Choctaws  that  Ifv*  la  these  part*,  they  an  aerauMn, 
Thorpt'l  Bar-kuoodt. 

Maiy  Is  I  Kreamtr  of  a  giri ;  I  'd  rather  have  her  than  all  the  reat.  —  Itn. 
Clamri't  Wtfm  CUariogt. 

"  Have  you  got  my  cabin  chalked  down  ?  "  he  inquired. 

"Yea,"  anawered  theartiU,  "and  you  too." 

"Good,  by  Ihunderl"  lald  the  squatter.  "When  yon  show  ma  to  tbtm  Big- 
liah  fellere,  juat  tell  'ctD  1  'm  a  Mitaiuippi  Kreamtr.  I  can  hoe  mora  com  in  a 
day  than  any  Yankee  machine  ever  invented!  and  when  I  hit  any  Ihini;.  fiwa 
bullock  down  to  human  natur*,  ther^nerally  think  lightnln' is  comin'."  — Si. 
LouU  RevtiUt. 

The  folks  are  all  wailing  to  see  the  fast  Meamer 

Ah,  here  she  u  now;  you,  air,  ain't  she  a  tertantrT 
la  New  York,  the  swiftest  boat*  always  land  here. 

A  Glnnct  nl  A'etf  Tori. 

Soiew.  1,  One  who  equeezes  all  he  can  out  of  those  with  whom  be 
has  any  dealings;  an  extortioner;  miser.  Colloquial  here  as  in 
England. 

2.  In  some  American  colleges,  an  excessive,  unneceiisarily  minute, 
and  annoying  examination  of  a  student  by  an  instructor  is  called 
a  screw.  The  instructor  is  afteo  designated  by  the  same  name.— 
Ht^Vn  College  Wordt. 

;  and  Btullcring,  the  unending  dnabtfngi 
e  power  of  a  matbematkal  Krew.  —  Har- 
vard Rtg'atrr,  p.  378. 

The  conaeqnence  was,  a  palienl  aubmission  to  the  tcrtie.  and  »  losi  of  colltgi 
honon  and  patronage.  —  A  Tour  tkrouyh  OMtgt,  Boston.  IBM. 

To  florevr.  To  press  with  exceiisive  atid  unnecessarily  minute  exami- 
nation. —  Hall's  College  Wordt. 

Who  would  let  a  tutor  knave 

Scrta  bim  like  a  Guinea  alave '.  —  RrMliad,.p.  tS. 

And  robed  binuelf  in  green  wtiens'er  he  came  to  ktcm. 

Our  Cknmide  qf  •». 
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Bere^-Baan.  (^Slromboearpui  pubeieent.)  A  tree  of  the  locust  funily, 
found  in  Texas  and  westward.  Its  pods  are  twisted  like  a  screw. 
It  is  eaten  by  the  Indians,  being  first  ground  to  a  coane  meal  and 
made  into  bread. 

Boxtiw  Iiooaa.  Something  ill-adjusted;  out  of  place;  working  ill; 
disorder;  as,  "There's  a  screw  loose  somewhere."  Also  used  in 
England.  — Hollen,  Diet,  of  Slang. 

Boram.  To  put  the  tcrew$  on;  to  turn  the  tcrewt.  To  press,  and 
figuratively  to  extort,  to  enforce  payment  in  money  transactions;  to 
force  a  debtor,  by  any  compulsory  nieana,  to  pa;.  The  allusion  ia 
to  the  ancient  mode  of  terture  by  thumb-screws. 

As  SHOD  u  Ihe  bmnki  bsvc  put  out  i  preLI}'  good  line  of  call  loini,  ind  tbt 
brokin  bave  involved  theniM!ve9  deeply  in  fancy-Block  tnnwctiong  on  time, 
the  tcrtun  will  be  euddenly  turned,  aDd  ire  ■hall  find  >  general  desire  to  realiia 
■mong  thine  irho  are  now  ao  (Dxioua  lo  buy.  —  K.  Y.  Herald. 

The  "  New  York  Times,"  Sept  15,  1857,  in  speaking  of  a  con- 
traction by  the  banks,  says:  — 

Such  tknu  oftkt  terttu  an  we  hav«  bad  tor  the  U«l  three  w«)u,  it  eonllaued, 
would  bring  almoat  every  menwalile  bouse  in  N«w  York  to  wreck. 

Love  atraiiia  the  beart-elrings  of  the  human  race,  aod  not  nnfreqiMnllyput) 
tht  MreiH  «•  H)  hard  a>  to  snap  them  aAunder.  and  leave  every  moral  and  physical 
inatmmenC  aa  conipletaly  out  of  tune  aa  a  cora-atalk  Sddle  in  the  baoda  of  ■ 
plougb-boy.  — i^ov'a  Senium;  Vol.  I.  p.  ;i03. 

Boiffirsmen.  In  the  thieves'  vocabulary,  a  ecrewamau  is  a  man  who 
obtains  the  impression  of  a  lock,  makes  a  key  to  fit  it,  and  entera 
the  place  without  committing  violence. 

We  bave  read  an  article  in  a  Xew  Orleans  conlemporaiy,  which  describei  a 
procMiion  of  icniamen,  which  ar*  called  "jcwelii"  wiihool  wbk-h  ahe  [New 
Orleans]  could  never  attain  to  a  leading  position.  .  ■  .  W«  had  hardly  expected 
to  sea  a  paper  of  any  respectability  ap«ak  in  such  laudatory  terms  of  ktsim- 
mtn.  —N.  Y.  Etenng  Port. 
Borimp  or  BlEilmp.     1.  Short;  scanty.  —  Wehtter. 

2.  A  pinching  miser;  aniggard;  a  close-fisted  person. — WetMtr. 
The  word,  in  both  sensea,  is  colloquial  in  the  north  of  England 
and  in  the  United  Stat«s. 
Bciimping.     Scanty;  close;  parsimonious.     Also  used  adverbially. 
Bethier  Mobtes  knows  bow  every  lady  in  town  carries  OD  her  kilcti 
—  how  scrtnipinj  [hey  live,  and  all  that.—  Widoa  Btdolt  Papen,  p. 
Borods,  Bohiode.   (Dutch  )  Pieces  of  fish,  or  small  fish,  for  broiling; 
small  codfish  split  open  and  salted.     Germ.    Sckrot,  a  shred.     At 
the  Isles  of  Shoals,  the  term  is  applied  to  partially  cured  codfish. 
EktwI,     a  small  cod  broiled;  a  scrod.  —  Webiler. 
86 


That  monel  fram  Haciiu,  in  ttcrod,  —  D,  Wtiiler. 

Piter  Gott,  in  addition  to  the  idodft  he  hid  uTcd,  bad  a  pile  of  nice  Knit, 
and  as  many  ulted  fiih  Ibr  winter  u  the  family  needed.  —  The  Copt  Aum  HA- 

To  ■cronge.  To  crowd;  to  squeeze.  A  word  provincial  in  En^sod 
and  in  this  country.  It  is  used  in  the  Southern  States,  and  among 
children  at  the  North. 

The  ladle*  were  obliged  to  itand  up  and  be  lenmgtd  nndl  eliain  conM  be 
branghL  —  Drama  »  PoitrvilU. 

After  faacd  lertmi/iiis  each  wa^  nnie  handred  yirdi,  we  eame  togatbar  lod 
held  a  coiincU.  —  Carlton,  Itta  PureAaie,  Vol.  II.  p.  ft9. 

Iliem  boy*  thit'i  a  teraagin!/  each  other  vilkflnd  plentf  of  room  thla  waf.— 
Peter  Cram,  Ktucktrbodctr  Mag. 

And  u  the  North  ha>  took  to  bnutlln*, 
At  being  icnmgcd  from  off  the  rooat, 
I'll  tell  re  what -II  save  all  tuialiD', 
And  give  our  tide  a  handimne  booet. 

Bi^iB  Paptrt,  p.  9S. 

Borongar.     A  bounciDg  fellow  or  girl.     A  Western  Tulgarism. 

Tom,  the  engineer,  waa  a  roariag,  tearing,  bar  SUte  mrougv, — could  chawap 
any  specimen  of  Ihe  human  race,  any  qainlilr  of  tobacco,  and  drink  ateam  vidi- 
out  flinching.  —  Riib,  SipuitUr  Lift, 

Some  uf  the  familice  in  tbrm  digging  had  ahoul  twpntr  in  number;  and  tb> 

for  fear  of  epilin*  'em,  but  real  Krougrn ;  any  of  'em  could  lick  a  bar  eaiy.— /M 
Congo  i*  a  Kroner;  he'e  upagnm,  and  no  bug-eater,  I  tell  yoni  he  carriai 
broad  row,  weeds  out  every  thing,  — hoes  de  corn  and  dig*  de  latere.  —  fionliwa 
Sitlthei,  p.  99. 

Scrub  Oak.     The  popular  name  of  several  dwarfish  species  of  oak. 
W«  left  the  bulTalD  camp,  and  had  a  toilsonw  and  harasaing  march  of  two  bnm 
-est  of  wmi-aaib,  and  hrokn 


by  deep  gulliei 

1.  -  Irving,  Tour  cm 
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froi 

iriea,  p.  m. 
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.0  fairly, 
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Bigl< 
or  in 
-Low 

)w  skid]  that  he  had 
ell,  Bit/lotB  Faptn. 

h'i 

leye 

,  aaafoi-grapeo' 

Bcnunptioaa.     I.  Particular;   fastidious.     Probablf  a  oomptioD  of 
scrtipuloui.     A  vul^rism. 

1  don't  want  to  be  Kran^itmi,  judge;  but  I  do  want  lobe  a  man. — Mfirgarti, 
p.  3(U. 

2.  Very  nice;  excellent, 
Boad-Oraaa,  vulgarly  called  Scol'i   Grain,  is  described  by  Ronuoa  u 
a  "  noble  grass  on  poor  land,  growing  to  the  height  of  thirty  inelm 
and  upwards."    Found  in  Florida.  —  N<a.  Hitl.  of  Fkritla,  p.  iSi- 
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Baatt.  Alightshoe;  aslipperj  s  shoe  with  no  heel;  a  shoe  mwlo  with- 
out quarters,  turned  down.     New  EngUiid. 

Soalp.    A  sculpin. 

Sonp.     1.  (Abenaki  lji3..,»cuppauog.)    A  small  finh  abounding  in  the 
waters  of  New  York  and  New  England.    In  Rhode  Island,  they  are 
called  tcvp;  iu  New  York,  pangies  or  porgies.     See  Porgy. 
2.  (Dutch,  tehop.)     A  swing.     A  New  York  word. 

To  aonp.     (Duteh,  tchoppen.)     To  swing.     Common  in  New  York. 

Bonppamoiig  Grape.  B;  most  authors  this  is  believed  to  be  a  vari- 
ety of  the  Vilu  wipimx  of  Lintieeus,  or  Southern  Fox  Grape.  It  has 
characteiB  of  its  own,  however,  and  is  held  to  be  distinct  by  Michanx 
and  Elliot,  sa  Viiu  rolundifolia,  and  by  Rafinesque,  as  ViliM  mtwea- 
dina.  It  is  indigenous  on  the  Scuppemong  River  and  Lake  in 
North  Carolina,  and  yields  ft  very  poor  wine. 

To  aonrry.  To  scour ;  to  Bcud ;  to  run  in  hssta  This  word  is  colloquial 
in  England  and  America,  and  ia  a  variation  of  the  verb  itirr  of  tiM 
dictionaries. 


Sooaa,  for  tcarce.     So  prononncni  by  the  backwoodsmen  of  the  West. 
The  nDfortuiuM  tnrellcr  argtd  in  vnin  [for  food  for  hia  bone].    Haj  was 
taiM,  and  poUtou  were  tamer.  _  Jfn.  Clavtrt't  Wttttnt  Cmtmjf*. 

Sontom.     A  water-proof  sscqae  or  cloak  worn  by  ladies  as  a  proteo- 
tion  from  rain. 

Speaking  of  the  opening  of  the  Centennial  Exhibition,  the  "  New 
York  Herald,"  May  11, 1876,  says:  — 

The  morning  of  the  great  dav  broke  dnblonily,  and  tbt  vultoni  fhiin  ereiy 
part  of  the  world  bef^n  to  fear  that  the  opening  ceremoniea  wonld  be  perfomMd 
tokUr  a  KnAiBi  ol  nmbrtllae. 


BoTtlie-Wbet. 

The  Wilson's  thrush. 

My  walk  nnd, 
iby  anchorite,  tl 
hi*  long,  Ibal  jn: 
<l<wa,p.a3. 

T  the  pinea  would  lone  half  its  anmmer  cfaarm,  wen  I  to  min  that 
le  Wilaon'a  Ihniah.  nor  hear  In  hariDg-time  the  metallic  rinf[  of 
titflei  hia  malic  name  of  icylhe-wkit.  —  LattO.  Ms  Stmfy  ITui- 

Sea-Baaa.    (Centn^truM ntgricaru.}     A  fish  that  abounds  in  the  At- 
lantic on  banks  and  o&  steep  bars  near  the  channels,  rarely  near  the 

shore.    As  an  article  of  food,  it  is  reckoned  among  the  best  of  the 

fishes  of  the  ooast. 
Sw-DerlL    See  DevU-Fuk. 
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BaaJaoolblM.  A  nuna  Adopted,  in  1812-16,  by  volniiteer  troop*, 
coaat-guards  oomposad  of  men  past  the  kge  legally  required  for 
militarj  service.     MasBachuaetU. 

Sea-Ialsnd  Cotton.  A  kind  of  black  seed  cotton  celebrated  for  the 
fineneBB  and  length  of  its  fibre,  and  rused  only  on  the  sea  coast  and 
islands  of  Georgia,  South  Carolina,  sod  Fbrida,  the  saline  ingre- 
dients of  th«  soil  and  atmosphere  being  indifpensable  elements  of 
its  growth.     Comp.  Upland  Cotton. 

Ba«-Plke.     i^Bili-Fith. 

Baa-Roblu.  (iVionofiM /inenfiu.)  A  small  salt-water  flifa,  irtiich  keeps 
oeer  or  npon  the  bottom,  naing  its  pectoral  processes  aa  organs  of 
progression.  In  swimming  or  resting,  the  broad  pectoral  fins  are 
generally  spread  out  horizontally  to  their  fullest  extent,  presentiDg 
a  very  beaatifnl  and  striking  appearance,  and  closely  resembling  the 
wings  of  a  butterfly.  It  hence  receives  its  name  of  Flying-Fish. 
From  the  croaklDg  or  grantiug  noise  it  makes  when  caught,  it  ii 
sometimes  called  Pig-Fish. 

Bea-Slde  Orapa.    The  Cocoloba  uvifera,  so  called  in  the  Weat  Indies. 

To  seal.  In  Mormon  phraseology,  all  wives  taken  after  the  first  are 
called  spiritual  wires,  and  are  said  to  be  lealtd  to  the  husband. 
If  a  man  once  married  desires  a  second  helpmate,  .  .  .  she  ia 
Mi^ed  to  him  under  the  solemn  sanction  of  the  church,  and  in  all 
respects,  in  the  same  relation  to  the  man  as  the  wife  that  was  firat 
married.  —  Slansbury')  SaliLake  Exp.,  p.  136. 

The  cil»  wives  of  tbe  Monnona  are  ailed  by  some  of  tbem  "  spiritiuls,"  b^ 
oibm  tated  onia,  nbile  our  landlady  calls  them  "fixina."  — /'erri^  71aJf«r- 

People,  according  to  Mormoa  technologj,  are  married  for  Uma,  hat  naltdtt 
■tranily.  —  Bfdt'$  Uormomtm,  p.  Si. 

Bulcnnrds  on  crowds,  u  waa  revealed 
To  Brigham.  were  lo  BriRham  taltdi 
Dntil,  for  want  of  room,  "t  ia  uid, 
A  bevy  held  each  harem  bed '. 
The  beautiful  he  leaUd  lo  be 

Partaken  of  his  temporal  mti 
While  euppllanti"  "  tor  etemily," 

CoDlant  to  be  hereafter  blest. 

Were  laltd  to  be  his  "apiriispouaea," 

And  who  —  (be  unbelieving  say  — 

Lived  happier  far  wllh  bim  tlian  Oi*f 

Wbo  dwelC  in  bia  Urrestrial  bousM.  —  71*  Xarmamki. 

Baalar.     In  New  England,  an  officer  appointed  by  the  town  or  ether 

proper  author!^,  to  examine  and  try  weights  and  measmos,  saditt 
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a  sUmp  on  vKb  u  (tre  aceordtng  to  Qie  stABdnrds  asteblished  by  &» 
State;  also  an  officer  who  inspects  leather,  and  stampt  such  as  ia 
good.  These  are  called  lealtrt  of  weights  and  meaaures  and  lecUtn 
of  leather.  —  Wdater. 


TtaCH  lift-hand  miiriagn  Bra  cmlted  KaltHgi;  the  womio  l>  mM  tO  tw 
"«Bdi(d"toth*nuui — Ftrrii,  Tkt  MonuMu  at  Botu,  ^  Hi. 

Baarober.    An  instrament  resembling  an  anger,  used  in  tl)e  inspection 

of  bntter,  to  ascertain  the  qnalitj  of  that  contuned  in  firkins.   New 

England. 

Soaaon.     A  common  term  at  the  Sonth  for  a  shower  of  rain  or  period 

of  damp  weather  suitable  for  setting  out  tobacco  and  other  plants. 

Ttaia  mun  hu  come  up  migbtj  tuddan.  I  shouldn't  wonder  if  it  nined  ill 
tiffiU  ~  Ida  Mag. 

Jbe  CaTolinun  never  h«i  a  tbander  abower,  at  Itut  he  knows  nothing  b^  that 
nanw.  He  will  tell  yon  his  crop  is  "sorry,"  beoosa  it  hss  had  but  fowtsasnu, 
.  •  ■  and  yoa  soon  leani  that  by  naion  he  meani  a  abower.  Bat  he  has  no 
tfanoder  ttatom.  Wbsn  rain  i>  sccompsnied  with  thander  and  lightning,  il  is  a 
Mosiiii  atill.  ButhetiasnD  thunder  hiudiu,  they  an  "  thunder  gusta."  —  Cor.  ef 
Ptwidtnet  JoumaL 
Saavran  or  Baivant.  An  Algonkin  Indian  word.  The  beads  nsed 
by  the  Indians  for  mone;.  The  word  signifies  "loose"  or  "  un- 
iirurtg."  These  beads  passed  by  count,  the  white  (leati^um)  at  half 
the  value  of  the  black  or  purple  (suckanhock)  ;  six  of  the  former 
and  three  of  the  latter  passing  for  an  English  penny.  Seawan 
therefore  is  not  the  same  as  iMim;ium,  although  many  writorv  oaa 
the  two  terms  indiscriminately.  See  Seican.  In  a  note  on  Hut 
■   word,  Mr.  Irving  sayg ;  — 

The  Kamant  depreciates  from  time  to  tlma.  The  Ifew  England  people  mika 
Bse  of  it  as  a  mesiia  of  baner.  .  ■  .  The  commiuioners  nmain  overstocked  widi 
auiHiil,  a  sort  of  carreucy  of  no  vsloe  except  with  the  New  Nethorltnd 
savsgei —  frvng,  JTiuoteriocier,  p.  333. 

The  speskiDg  now  ccaned.  snd  they  gave  each  of  na  ten  (athooa  of  Kevn, 
which  is  their  money,  each  fathom  being  worth  four  gnilderi.  —  Dt  Fries,  JVei* 
tfetktrkadt,  !SM. 

A  qnanlit]'  of  Dutch  commodities  was  purchased  on  this  occasion  by  the  New 
Ptj'month  people;  especisUy  seawan  or  wampum,  which  the  English  found  lobe 
afterwards  very  beneficial  in  their  trade  wltb  the  natives.  —(TCaOaghaM,  Hitt. 
qfjftie  f/ttktrloKdi,  p.  108. 
Saoeah,  Sscealier.  A  common  term  applied  to  secessionists.  The 
following  verse  is  from  a  fugitive  poem  on  the  Onion,  after  the 
manner  of  Etnergon's  "Brahma:" — 


Indntparon*  ijmtMil  of  polilk  Mem, 

Secunng  Uncla  Sam  wbat  't  hli  'n  uid  avary  3tkta  wfa«t  't  hw  'n. 

Of  ttrength  TedinUgntive,  of  pulchritude  a'er  traib, 

Steak  ware  udC  without  thea,  and  without  thea  no  lettk  I 
Schoolin'i  what  thay  can't  aaam  to  ilaa',  they're  l«  coaiarned  higfa-pnMnn, 
An'  knowin'  t'  mnch  might  tpila  a  boy  for  bain'  *  BtctAtr. 

LoutU,  Tkt  Biglvv  Pqpcn. 

To  aeossli,  aBoeMlon.    To  lecede;  to  revolt;  to  rebel. 

A  correspondent  of  the  "  N.  Y.  Tribime,"  June  7,  1862,  writing 
from  ue&r  Fort  Pillow,  eeid:  — 

The  people  [of  Arkanue,]  have  no  coDfidenM  in  thair  hadan ;  andtba  nawag* 
of  Qovemor  Rector,  adviiing  them  to  KCtA  from  Sacaieia,  hai  diatraclad  aad 
bewildered  them. 

A  Mceih  aoldiar  took  my  hand, 

"Come  fight  wid  ue,"  aayi  ha; 
Sari  I.  "I'm  but  a  contraband, 

Song,  The  InUlhgtnt  ComlraiaiiiL 

SeOMlidom.  The  Confederate  States ;  the  States  which  attempted  to 
secede  from  the  United  States  in  18Q1. 

Frirale  advices  froi 
eicitement.  —  Cor.  Jl 

SaoaMla.    The  Confederate  States. 

If  yon  '11  let  a>  go  to  our  Tank«e  home, 
We  'U  awear  no  more  in  Secima  to  roani. 

Smg,  Tkt  itarylandtr  iW  Mmamai. 
Seoeaalondom.    Like  the  foregoing,  the  Confederate  States. 
Seoeaalontata.     The  party  in  the  Sonth  in  favor  of  seceding  from  tha 

Union. 
BacoaalonlBer.     One  who  favors  secession  or  leceaionislt. 

.  ,  .  The  dlagracafUl  axlioguishing  of  the  noisy  Mceasioniat  Gregory  ta  the 
[Engliih]  House  of  Commoni.  Gregory's  melion  that  the  Engliih  minMHrba 
requested  to  lay  before  Parliament  the  correspondence  waa  nagatlvad  .  .  .  with- 
out a  division ;  1. 1.,  the  votes  were  not  counted  to  tare  the  IMlingi  of  the  mm*- 
tioniien.  —  Tic  Indipeudtnt,  Uareh  37, 1803. 

Seooad-Day  WeddlnB.  A  reception  or  evening  party  giren  hj  tbe 
parents  of  the  bridegroom,  or  bj  the  new-married  couple  in  their 
own  house,  soon  after  their  marri^e.  The  festivities  of  the 
"second-day  wedding"  often  surpassed  the  first.  Miss  Canlkiof 
(Hilt,  of  New  London,  p.  408)  notices  two  entertainments  of  this 
kind  (though  she  does  not  give  them  their  name),  in  1732  and  1735. 
Jndd,  Hut.  of  Hadlty,  p.  216,  mistook  the  meaning  of  the  name. 
He  mentions  "  aecond-day  weddings,  or  wedding  feativitiea  k^  qi 
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tie  lecond  day."  The  eDtertainment  was  never  given  until  the  new 
couple  had  taken  pogaesBion  of  their  home. 
Seotlon.  I.  A  distinct  part  of  a  city,  town,  couatiy,  or  people;  a 
part  of  a  temtorj  separated  by  geographical  lines  or  of  a  people 
considered  aa  distinct.  Thua  we  say,  the  Northern  aod  Eastern 
teetioa  of  the  United  States,  the  Middle  tection,  the  Southern  or 
Western  teelion.  —  Webittr. 

2.  The  newly  surveyed  government  lands  at  the  West  are  laid  out 
or  divided  into  squares  of  six  hundred  and  forty  acres,  which  are 
called  ttctiotui.  These  are  again  divided  into  four  parts  of  one 
hundred  and  sixty  acres  each,  called  ^uarfer-jecfioru. 
Saotlanal.  Relating  to  a  section,  having  regard  to  the  interests  of  a 
section;  1. 1.,  a  division  or  part  of  the  country,  as  the  North,  South, 
East,  or  West.  The  word  is  often  thus  used  by  political  speakers 
and  writ«iB  in  contradistinction  to  national,  which  see. 

All  lectiimaf  iatcmtii  or  party  fxlingt,  it  ii  hoped,  will  hanatUi  yield  to 
•ciMiDeii  of  unhition.  — Tudgt  Story. 

To  thit  central  attraction  I  have  been  delighted  (0  find  the  thought!,  (he  ttlto- 
lioD*,  ths  memoriei  of  th«  people,  in  whatever  part  of  the  country  — from  tha 
ocean  (o  the  pniriee  of  the  Weal,  from  the  land  of  granite  and  ice  to  the  land  of 
the  palmetto  and  the  magnolia  —  initinctivelj- turn.  They  have  their  lertiono/ 
lovea  and  hatredn,  but  before  tha  dear  name  of  Washington  they  are  abeorbad 
and  lorgolten.  —  Bpttch  of  Him.  E.  Emrctt,  July  ft,  1B58 

Hr.  Mile*,  of  Sooth  Carolina,  laid  he  waa  that  bugbear,  a  lectiimai  man.  Ha 
represented  in  part  the  South,  which,  beine  the  neaher  party,  had  to  nnite  in 
order  to  prolact  herself,  and  waa  therefore  aecfioiuj.  —  DAalt  in  B.of  Aq*., 
Jan.  2S,  18M. 

BeatlonallBm.     The  having  regard  to  the  int«reBta  of  a  section  of  the 
country  rather  than  of  the  nation  at  large. 
On  tha  ftth  of  July,  IBSB,  the  patriotism  and  intellect  of  Uaiuchnietts  wen 

rtpreaented  in  a  itriking  conlrait  with  the  littleneai  and  itctionalitiB  which  now 
rale  the  old  Bay  SUM.  — JViiooriJourBo/,  July,  1858. 

To  aeotlonlxa.     To  divide  or  lay  ofE  into  sections,  especially  the  publio 
lands,  which  is  done  before  they  are  offered  for  sale.     Western. 

So  mnch  of  the  vacant  lands  ot  the  republic  shall  be  survevcd  and  nctUmutd, 
ai  will  be  sufficient  to  satisfy  all  cUimi.  —  Lam  e/  Taiu,  Nov.,  1838. 

Bead,  for  rats. 

Btfedlng.     A  eommon  term  in  New  England  for  sowing;  seed  applied 

by  sowing,  as  of  grass. 
8*ed-nck.     A  minate  species  of  Acams,  which  burrows  in  the  skin 

and  produces  an  intolerable  itching.     Some  consider  it  to  be  the 

young  of  the  dog  or  sheep  tick. 


Seem.     "  rSMm  to  think."    "I  can't  («ein  to  bemited."    "loonldti't 
t««ni  to  know  him."    Peculiar  expressions,  ofteu  heard  from  the  lips 
of  educated  men. 
S««n,  for  Kiio.    Ex.:  "I  wmhimdoit."    lliis corruption  is commoQ 
in  Tkrions  parts  of  the  country. 

Peter  Cram'i  fiU  Ea  awful,  uid  go  ahead  of  anj  thing  merar  km. — Ziiictv> 
ioOtrifag.,  Vol  XVll. 

Sh«  ia  mora  moral  thao  a  preacher, 

Hare  4ignil1eder  tban  ■  queen  i 
No  mockin'-bird  can  ever  reach  her. 
In  ■ingiu',  tlut  I  ever  mm Ettmig  Poit. 

To  Map.  To  mn  through  fine  pores  or  interstices,  as  the  joice  of 
fruits  strained  through  a  sieve  or  cloth. 

8mP7.  Seeps  1^^  >"  \tkni  under  cultivation  that  is  not  veil  dnined. 
Maryland  and  Vii^nia. 

Toaes  the  Elephant  is  a  South-western  phrase,  and  means,  gensnljj, 
to  undergo  any  disappoiutment  of  higli<raised  expectations.  It  ii 
in  fact  nearly  or  quite  synonymous  with  the  ancient  plirase,  "go 
out  for  wool,  and  come  back  shorn. "  For  instance,  men  who  lolun- 
teered  for  the  Mexican  war,  expecting  to  reap  lots  of  glory  and  en- 
joyment, but  who  instead  fo.und  only  sickness,  fatigue,  privation), 
and  suffering,  were  said  to  have  "seen  the  elephant."  Afterwardi, 
those  who  went  to  California  with  golden  expectations,  and  Tetunied 
disappointed,  were  said  to  have  "uen  the  elephata."  The  poor 
creatures  who  were  induced  to  share  the  fortunes  of  the  filibuster 
Walker  had  an  opportunity  of  viewing  a  quadruped  of  the  Urgnt 

Mr.  Kendall,  in  his  "  Narrative  of  the  Texan  Santa  Y6  Expedi- 
tion," tells  some  amusing  anecdotes  of  ■'  seeing  the  elephant,"  and  a 
the  earliest  writer  who  mentions  the  expression,  which  he  add]  ii 
very  common  in  Texas,  and  which  he  had  never  heard  until  In 
entered  the  Cross  Timbers.     This  was  in  the  year  1811. 

The  meaning  at  the  expreFrion  I  will  explain.  When  a  man  i>  diHppoiiit'J 
tn  any  Ihinjt  he  underlnkcs,  when  hf  has  Been  enough,  when  he  Bet»  tiitd  ind 
eickofnnyjobhemsy  havesetliimwlf  Kbout,  he  has  "  uen  ihe  tltpkiaU."    Wi 

nviaet  and  gullies,  and  lurning  and  iwisiing  some  fineen  or  twenty  milej  lo  pia 
five,  —  we  had  flnnll}'  lo  encamp  by  a  mud-hole  nf  miserable  water,  and  tbe  iqiia 
had  been  unable  Id  Rnd  any  beyond.  This  CDinbination  of  ill<  induced  Iht  oU 
hunter  to  remark,  "  I  've  m<o  the  eltphaal ;"  and  upon  the  "«me  principle  I  "ill 
here  etate  that  by  thia  time  I  had  obtained  aonwthing  more  than  ■  glimpw  of  tk 
aninud  myaelf .  —  ToL  1.  p.  109. 
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A  man  brought  before  the  Recorder  of  New  Orleans,  charg:ed 
with  having  been  found  drunk  the  pcevious  night,  after  appealing 
to  tbe  court,  closed  with  the  following  remarka :  — 

"  Spare  my  feeling*,  Sqnire,  and  dnn't  uk  me  to  t«tl  any  more.  Hen  I  tm  in 
town  without  a  rock  In  my  pocket,  without  a  iiklrt  to  my  coat  or  crowo  to  my 
hat;  but,  Squint,  I'll  Hy  no  man, /'n  ncn  l>it  iltphant."  The  Recorder  let 
bim  off  on  condition  tliat  he  would  leave  town.  —  Pidani/i  fnm  tht  Pimgint. 

Althoagh  the  mercbanti  from  the  South  and  Weil  may  buy  gooda  in  PbiEidel- 
phia,  all  find  their  way  to  Mew  York  to  >pend  Ibeir  pockeC-money,  buy  biau 
watches  at  the  moek-auctioni,  and  Me  Ikt  tlrpliaiii  generally.  —  Phil.  Cor.  ^ 
N.  T.  TViiwH. 
B«go.  A  bulbous  root  (of  Calochorltet  iuletui,  Nuttall)  much  esteemed 
hj  the  Indians  of  Utah  as  food.  It  varies  in  size  from  that  of  a 
pea  to  that  of  a  filbert.  —  Torrty. 

81304  are  here  very  abundant,  and  of  a  large  aiie,  and  are  fonad  En  ere^  toft 
of  buach.graM.  —  Slambury,  Exp.  to  5aA  Lakt,  p.  169. 

BelgnAora.     Ownen  of  the  domaja  in  the  feudal  or  French  townabipl 
of  the  Province  of  QuetMC.     (Alwa;^  given  as  a  French  word.) 

Seigniotles.     The   feudal   or  French   townshipa  of  the  Province  crf 
Quebec.     See  Toumthip. 


A  magistrate  annually  elected  by  the  freemen  of  a  town 
or  township  in  New  England,  to  superintend  and  manage  the  afbirs 
and  government  of  the  town.  The  numl>er  is  commonly  from  three 
to  five. —  Worcester.  The  term  was  originally  select-towusmen,  — 
whence  both  selectman  and  townsman,  as  purporting  town-officer, 
seem  to  have  come.  Dec.  16,  1645.  —  Drake's  Bisl.  of  Boiton, 
p.  291. 
Boll.     A  practical  joke.     See  Sold. 

It  waa  a  wicked  Preahman, 

With  balrleu  lip  and  chin, 
Who  ever  took  delight  in  itUi 
And  taking  people  In.  —  Harvard  Larapoan. 

Bolln'a  Option.  This  gives  the  seller  the  option  to  deliver  any  time 
within  the  time  of  his  contract,  or  at  its  maturity,  and  the  buyer  is 
required  to  take  it  when  offered.  The  buyer  pays  interest  np  to 
delivery.  Sales  at  lelier't  option  are  generally  a  fraction  below 
the  current  cash  price.  The  speculator  who  sells  stocks  on  bis  own 
or  the  buyer's  option  draws  interest  on  his  contract  for  the  date  until 
it  closed. 

To  hU  out  a  Man,  in  Wall  Street  parlance,  b  to  sell  down  a  stock, 
which  another  is  carrying,  so  low  that  he  is  compelled  to  quit  his 
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hold  and  perhapt  to  fail.  —  Mei&ery,  Men  and  MytUrutof  Wall 
Street. 
Swnt-oooKslonally.     A  cant  phrase,  meaning  once  in  a  while. 

I  went  to  Ihs  Ameriun  Lrgalion,  aad  got  1117  friend  Kana,  Ih<  aUmcbl,  to  aS 
vitb  me  upon  Jack  Citbcsrt,  who  wat  mppaMd  to  be  dUiganll;  emplajrcd  in 
making  hinuelf  a  tcientiflc  phyaiciaa,  but,  in  point  of  ftct,  walking  (he  hoapilal 
bat  HmMKciHianaHy,  and  leeing  life  in  Paria  vei7  constantly,  eapeciilly  that 
part  of  it  which  ia  to  b«  ateu  by  gu  or  lamp-light.  — /VAum't  UnnlAlf,  Ua]', 
ISM. 

Chewing  tobacco  not  only  infuHi  a  dudlr  polaoa  into  your  blood,  bnt  l«adi 
jron  on  to  an  inclination  for  occaiional  diHipation,  tnd  from  that  to  lemi  wica. 
lumal  intoxication.  —  Dou't  Strmoiu,  Vol.  III.  p.  90. 

A  writer  in  "  Scribner's  Magazine,"  Feb.,  1876,  in  speaking  of 
book-cases,  says :  — 

The  ahelvu  being  a  foot  deep,  booka  01 


BniBte.  Iq  the  United  States,  lenale  denotes  the  higher  branch  or 
house  of  a  legislature.  Such  is  the  Senale  of  the  Uuited  Slates,  or 
upper  bouse  of  the  Congress ;  and,  in  most  of  the  States,  the  higher 
and  least  numerous  branch  of  the  legislature  is  called  the  Seniuc, 
tn  the  Uuited  States,  the  Senate  is  an  elective  body.  —  fVeb$teT. 

S«oce,  for  liace.     Common  among  the  uneducated. 
En  Adam-a  fall, 
He  built  atone  wall; 
But  <vcr  toKt 
He  make  bruah  fence —  Old  Virginia  Song. 

Bsnaatlonlam.    The  art,  practice,  means,  and  results  of  sensation itta. 

How  vastly  it  ["trae  Wisdom  "]  Ioodii  up  over  the  nervnua  eidtabilitj  and 
cheap  lentitumim  of  the  day  I  —  Tht  Indtptndtni,  Sept.  6,  18«0. 

Sanaatloiilat.  One  yrho  makes  "  sensatioDs; "  a  sensation  preacher, 
orator,  &c. 

Senaatlons.     Sensational;  having  design  to  produce  sensation. 

I  desire  to  caution  the  Northern  publie  againnt  bring  misled  by  reporta  con. 
eeraing  the  moremente  and  purpoaea  of  the  enemy,  put  fortb  on  inaufBcient 
authority,  but  fortuaaleir  of  a  character  ao  purely  Kaiatioiu  ai  to  be  nadily  de- 
lected.-/W  JCim™,  Cor.  ff.  Y.  Tribune. 

To  Hius.    To  comprehend;  as,  "  Do  you  ten*e  that?  "    New  Eng- 

Sarapri.  (Span.)  A  Mexican  blanket,  with  an  opening  in  the  mid- 
dle for  die  head.  They  are  woven  by  band,  of  gay  colors,  and  are 
only  worn  by  the  men  in  cool  weather,  instead  of  an  overcoat. 
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Thtt  IndUnt  wtn  moonted  on  mnleAf  invpped  in  Mrapu^  or  Mflxiun  blankelii 
•nd  wan  hemd-dnsKi,  bcadi,  ■nd  othtr  Indiui  omunciiU —  Capbun  Wki^U'i 
E^ibiratioiu.  p.  34. 

We  wrapped  onreelyw  in  bl»Dk«t»  or  ovanaala,  whila  our  eacort,  who  put  od 
(beir  gaudf  trap^t,  mtde  ■  very  pictanaqne  tppearaitc*.  —  BartUte$  Pmomal 
Samxtin,  Vol.  II.  p.  HN}. 

I  DOW  turned  my  back  an  tbe  Uat  Mlllement,  .  .  .  and  knew  that  I  had  u«n 
the  laatateiirilizsdiiuui  under  the  gaib  of  a  Mexican  KRip^.  —  AuzlDa'i  j^Awk- 
teru,  p.  aOT. 

Beiloiu.     FarticuUrlj  attentive  to  religious  coacems  or  one's  own 

religioos  at&te.  —  Webiter. 

Striou  hat  [in  New  England]  the  cant  acceptation  of  religioua.  —  JTendaO'* 

BarvBnt.     A  term  often  ased  synoDymouslj  with  "  slave "  at  tlM 

South,  u  it  ia  in  the  EagUsh  Bible. 

Still  I  confess  (tor  I  will  put  down  nothing  that  hiitory  will  not  confinn)  that 
craeltieii  are  Kinietiinea  exetciied  by  tb«  mailer  upon  the  elave.  Coaeiderinu  the 
number  of  masten  and  Krmnti  In  llils  latitude,  I  cannot  any  that  a  often  the 
caie,  -—  in  truth,  it  is  very  seldom  the  case.  —  A  Voice  frojH  Ikt  SouiJi,  p.  83. 

To  •arvo  up.     To  expose  to  ridicule ;  to  expose. 

SoTTioa-Bony.  (Amelanchier  Canademu.')  A  wild  fruit  common  to 
the  British  provinces  in  America  and  the  Northern  States,  de- 
scribed bj  Sir  George  Simpsou  as  "  a  sort  of  cross  between  the 
cranberry  and  tiie  black  currant."  It  is  a  good  article  of  Food,  and 
is  sometimes  mixed  with  pemmican.    The  plant  is  also  colled  Shad- 

Among  Uie  oanat  fmit'lMaring  shmbi  and  buihea,  I  here  notka  the  Hnua- 

taxy.  —  BetnaittAeltocky  ifounhinu,  p.  111. 
Near  the  Del  Norte  grows  plentifully  a  ahrub  which  produce!  a  fruit  called  bj 

the  mountaineen  Hnict-ierry,  of  a  dark  blue,  the  liae  of  a  imall  grape,  and  of 

pleasant  flavor —  Suxiim'M  if  cam,  p.  204. 
Swalona,  in  some  o(  the  States,  is  particulorljr  used  for  a  court  of 

justices,  held  for  grouting  liceuses  to  innkeepers  or  tovemers,  for 

laying  out  new  highways  or  altering  old  ones,  and  the  like.  — 

Wtbtler. 
S«t.     Fixed  in  opinion;  determined;  firm;  obstinate;  as,  "a  man 

»e(  in  his  opinions  or  way."  —  Wtb*ler. 
To  set.     To  fix;  to  cause  to  stop;  to  obstruct;  as,  "to  let  a  coach  in 

the  mire,"  "  The  wagon  or  team  vxii  tet  ot  t^e  hill."    In  some  of 

the  States,  Uall  is  used  in  a  like  sense. — Webtter. 
To  aet  .  .  .  by,  To  tat  atora  by.     To  volue  or  hold  in  estimation; 

to  account  worth.     Provincial  in  England. 
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VoMtaOrMtDetlbT.  To  v»lue  highly.  "He  BotoliiBoyoi  byit," 
prizes  it  above  all  thingB.     New  England. 

Rhody,  [Huaiog  in  and  out  of  the  room,  .  .  .  thnught  u  aba  hid  thOD^t 
himdred  Iiiii«i,  >t  iliniUr  acenes :  — 

"  Well,  it  they  doo'l  Kt  titir  igei  by  lh»t  child  more  'n  more  «verjr  day  t  "  — 
Laura  and  htr  Btre,  Barper'i  Mag.,  July,  IBM,  p.  IT!. 

Bet-back.  The  reflux  of  water  made  by  b  counter-onrrent,  by  the 
tide  from  the  sea  meeting  the  flow  of  a  river,  by  »  dam,  fite.;  a 
reverse;  a  discomfiture. 
We  have  ill  found  the  rankwi  wilt  llghl;  .  .  .  and  1  shonldn't  wooder  If  Oty 
thougbC  va  wouldn't,  w<  bid  to  many  consd  tUaeki.  —  Car.  N.  T.  Trlhmt, 
M.y,  18BS. 

Bet-la.     A  beginaingj  an  i^prooch;  an  onset. 

The  early  and  ilmoM  immediate  ae^n  of  tha  drift  —  Firfinui  Cor.  N.  T. 


Betting-Pole.     A  pole  shod  with  iron,  used  for  propelling  tsbwIs  or 

boats  up  rivers,  in  shoal  water. 
To  aettle.     1.  To  be  ordained  or  installed  over  a  parish,  ohurch,  or 

congregation.     "A.  B.  was  invited  to  settle  in  the  first  socie^ot 

New  Haven."     "  N.  D.  settled  in  the  ministry  very  young." — 

Webster. 

2.  To  procure  to  be  established;  as,  "  The  parish  will  tetdt  ■ 
minister,"  &c. 

3.  To  pay;  to  liquidate  an  account.  This  use  of  the  word  ia 
common,  especially  on  board  steamboats.  A  waiter  ringe  a  bell, 
and  cries  out,  "  Those  who  haven't  pwd  their  fare  wilt  pleaee  walk 
up  to  the  captain's  office,  and  settle."  We  are  never  asked  to  "p*7 
our  fare,"  but  always  to  settle  it. 

i.  To  give  a  final  stroke  to;  to  end;  to  kill.     New  England. 
Settle  down.     Keep  quiet;  go  ta  work  steadily. 

Battlement.     1.  A  sum  in  addition  to  a  pastor's  animal  salary,  for- 
merly granted  by  a  parish  to  its  pastor. 

2,  A  homestead  of  a  pastor,  aa  furnished  sometimes  by  donation 
of  land  with  or  without  buildings,  sometimes  by  the  pastor's  aj^ly- 
ing  funds  granted  for  the  purpose. 

I  had  juat  purcba»e<l  a  tcUlemrnI,  and  involved  myKtl  in  debt.  .  .  .  Belbra 
the  war  beftan,  my  people  punctually  paid  my  aalarj-,  and  advanced  on*  bnndred 
pound*  of  ray  uttltment  a  year  before  ilwas  due  by  contract Aatobiog.  ijf  So. 


Nnlh.  t'mi 


To  aettle  one'*  Haah.     To  give  the  quietus  to  any  o 
In  Kentucky,  "  to  cook  his  goose  "  means  the  same. 


;  to  threaten. 
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Td  OM  an  expRMion 
Hon  ilnkuig  thu  cUuic,  it  ttlltd  my  AuA. 

BulUr,  Ndhing  to  Wtar. 

Bottler.     1.  An  unniuwerabie  propoaitionj  a  final  stroke;  anything 
decisive. 
2.  The  founder  of  a  town ;  one  who  makea  or  gaiiiB  a  settlement. 

Sot  «p.  To  be  ttt  up  (among  the  vulgar  of  the  lower  strata,  "  to  be 
sot  up"),  to  be  made  vaio  or  conceited;  to  be  elevated  in  one's 
opinion  of  one's  self;  to  be  proud,  or  the  like.    Comp.  Slack  up. 

To  think  tbat  our  Liun  ahoulil  a'  married  nns  o'  them  hlgh^eided  t\\y  law- 
Ten!  and  she  ain't  ■  tut  «(ii/',  ncittaer.  —  ifarper'iJfaf.,  July,  JSU,  p.  1TB. 

Sov«n-np.  The  Western  name  for  a  game  of  cards  commonly  called 
AU  Fours. 

Seated,  Indian  taahion,  mnnd  [he  tm,  with  ■  blanket  ipread  betora  them, 
pvups  are  seen  with  (heir  cardi,  playing  at  euker,  poker,  and  KVtWMp,  the  regu- 
lar mountain  garnet.  —  Ruxion't  AdttitlMrf,  p.  316. 

We  found  the  glorekeeper  silting  on  an  empty  keg  at  a  rickety  table,  playing 
ttttn-up  for  lb*  liquor  loroM  ol  hii  cuatotaen.  —  Borllittiei't  Cat\forni/t,  p.  IIG. 

Simon  and  Bill  wer<  in  a  fence  corner,  very  eamratly  engaged  at  jcsen-tip. — 
Bimott  8uggi. 

S«v«rala,  for  t«u«nil,  is  used  in  PennBylvanin.  "  How  many  bats  have 
you?  "    "  I  used  to  have  kcitoIs,  but  now  hare  got  only  one." 

S««rBn.  Wampum  or  Seawant.  Beads  used  by  the  Indians  for 
money.  Mr.  Palfrey  says  this  Is  the  Dutch  tiame  for  wampum 
(Wm.  of  New  England,  Vol.  I.  p.  238,  n.).  Ther«  is  no  question 
that  it  is  an  Indian  word.     See  Seaican. 

The  Dutch  have  built  a  shallop,  in  order  In  go  and  look  after  the  trade  in  wvan 
in  Marraganiett  Bay,  .  .  .  which  I  have  pret-eoled  ...  by  selling  thetn  fifty 
fathom*  of  kimii,  beeauu  the  seeking  after  ttatan  by  Ihem  in  prejudicial  to  ua. 
LtU.  ofDt  Raairtt,  died  in  Pal/itf't  IliU.  Iftm  En^and,  Vol.  L  p.  338,  a. 

Bhkok.  A  vagabond.  Ex. :  "  He  'b  a  poor  thack  of  a  fellow."  It  is 
nsed  in  some  parts  of  England  and  in  New  England. 

All  creation  known  Kab  Hincken  ain't  nobody.  Why.  her  blber  waa  a  poor 
drunken  (Aad'.  and  her  mother  look  in  wuhm' . —  WidoK  Bidotl  Paptn,  p.  31. 

I  don't  believe  Bill  would  have  turned  out  tuch  a  miserable  Aa^  if  he  'd  a 
decent  woman  fora  wife.  — A'stf  fn^huMt  Ttdtt. 

Bliaakl7.     Shaky;  rickety;  as,  "  What  a  ihacUg  old  carriage  I" 

The  words  of  the  poet  might  anawer  fbr  me  on  a  pineh,  always  excepting  the 
general  fly^ffs  and  moral  unhilchea  incident  to  poor  (taoUjr  mortality.  —  Dqu'i 
Btrmoni,  Vol.  III. 

Bbad-Bnah.  A  plant  so  called  from  its  flowering  about  the  time  that 
shad  ascend  the  rivers  in  early  spring.  Its  delicate  sprays,  covered 
with  white  blossoms  before  the  trees  ore  yet  in  leaf,  have  a  singu- 
larly beantiful  appearance  in  the  woods.     See  Serviee-Barg. 
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To  Mt  a  OrMt  D«b1  by.    To  vftlne  highly.    "  He  sets  hia  ejot  t^  it," 
prizes  it  above  alt  thingB.     New  England. 

Rhody,  puaing  in  uid  out  at  the  nwm,  .  .  .  thought  u  iti«  hsd  thon^l 
hundied  [inifi,  at  ■imilu-  Kcnn :  — 

"Well,  il  they  ion' titlUiiirtytibT  Ihit  child  mon 'd  mon  every  daj  I  " — 
Laura  and  ktr  Bert,  Barptri  Mag.,  Jntr,  18M,  p.  ITS. 

Batbftok.     The  reflux  of  water  mode  by  a  countor-enrrent,  by  the 
tide  from  the  sea  meeting  tbe  ftow  of  a  river,  by  a  dam,  &e. ;  a 
reverse;  a  discomfiture. 
We  b>ve  all  fband  thi 
thaqglit  we  wonlda'l,  i 
Haj,  1S63. 

Sat-io.     A  beginning;  an  q>proacli;  an  onset. 

The  eariy  and  almoit  Immediate  ttt-iti  at  the  drift.  —  Virginia  Cor.  N.  T. 

SMtlog-Pole.     A  pole  abod  with  iron,  used  for  propelling  Tesseli  or 

boats  up  rivers,  in  shoal  water. 
To  aettle.     1.  To  be  ordained  or  installed  over  a  parish,  church,  or 
congregation.     "  A.  B.  was  invited  to  lellle  in  tbe  first  society  of 
New  Haven."     "  N.  D.  teltled  in  tbe  ministry  very  young."— 
Webster. 

2.  To  procure  to  be  established;  as,  "  The  parish  will  tettU  ■ 
minister,"  &c. 

3.  To  pay;  to  liquidate  an  account.  This  use  of  the  word  is 
common,  especially  on  board  steamboats.  A  waiter  rings  a  bell, 
and  cries  out,  "  Those  who  haven't  paid  their  fare  will  please  walk 
up  to  the  captain's  olfice,  and  tettle."  We  are  never  asked  to  "pay 
our  fare,"  but  always  to  $ellle  il. 

i.  To  give  a  final  stroke  to;  to  end;  to  kill.    New  England. 
Bettle  down.    Keep  quiet;  go  to  work  steadily. 
Settlement.     1.  A  sum  in  addition  to  a  pastor's  annual  salary,  for- 
merly granted  by  a  parish  to  its  pastor. 

2.  A  homest<'ad  of  a  pastor,  as  furnished  sometimes  by  donation 
of  land  witli  or  without  buildings,  sometimes  by  tbe  pastor's  app^ 
ing  funds  granted  for  the  purpose. 

I  had  jufit  purclianed  ■  initemtal,  and  involved  myaelf  in  debt  .  .  .  BtHm 
Ihe  war  bc^n.  my  p«Dple  punctually  paid  my  Hilary,  and  adranccd  one  hundred 

poundn  of  my  iiUlemeiU  a  year  before  itwai  due  by  contracl AubAing.  o/ Sit, 

f/ath.  Kmiaoiu. 

To  aettle  ona'a  Huh.     To  give  the  quietus  to  any  one ;  to  threaten. 
In  Kentucky,  "  to  cook  his  goose  "  means  the  same. 
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To  use  an  expression 
Ifore  striking  than  classic,  it  utUed  my  hash. 

BtUUr,  Nothing  to  Wear, 

Settler.     1.  An  unanswerable  proposition;  a  final  stroke;  any  thing 
decisive. 
2.  The  founder  of  a  town ;  one  who  makes  or  gains  a  settlement. 

Etot  up.     To  be  set  up  (among  the  vulgar  of  the  lower  strata,  **  to  be 

sot  up"),  to  be  made  vain  or  conceited;  to  be  elevated  in  one's 

opinion  of  one's  self;  to  be  proud,  or  the  like.     Comp.  Stuck  up. 

To  think  that  our  Laura  should  a*  married  one  o*  them  high-headed  city  law- 
yers! and  she  ain't  a  bit  sot  up,  neither.  —  Harper' i  Mag.^  July,  1864,  p.  179. 

Seven-up.    The  Western  name  for  a  game  of  cards  commonly  called 

All  Fours. 

Seated,  Indian  fashion,  round  the  fires,  with  a  blanket  spread  before  them, 
groups  are  seen  with  their  cards,  playing  at  euker,  poker,  and  seven-vp^  the  regu- 
lar mountain  games.  —  Buxton*$  Adventures^  p.  236. 

We  found  the  storekeeper  sitting  on  an  empty  keg  at  a  rickety  table,  playing 
seven-iip  for  the  liquor  for  one  of  his  customers.  —  Borthtnck't  CaUfomia,  p.  115. 

Simon  and  Bill  were  in  a  fence  comer,  very  earnestly  engaged  at  seven^p.  — 
Simon  Suggs. 

Severals,  for  several,  is  used  in  Pennsylvania.  '*  How  many  hats  have 
you?  "     **  I  used  to  have  severals,  but  now  have  got  only  one.*' 

Se^pvan.     Wampum  or   Seawant.     Beads  used  by  the  Indians  for 

money.     Mr.  Palfrey  says  this  is  the  Dutch  name  for  wampum 

{Hist,  of  New  England^  Vol.  1.  p.  238,  n.).     There  is  no  question 

that  it  is  an  Indian  word.     See  Seawan, 

The  Dutch  hare  built  a  shallop,  in  order  to  go  and  look  after  the  trade  in  uwan 
in  Narragansett  Bay,  .  .  .  which  I  have  prevented  ...  by  selling  them  fifty 
fathoms  of  uwan,  because  the  seeking  after  iewan  by  them  is  prejudicial  to  us. 
LeU,  ofDe  Basieres,  died  in  Palfrey's  Hist.  New  England,  Vol.  I.  p.  238,  n. 

Shaok.     A  vagabond.     Ex. :  *'  He  's  a  poor  sliack  of  a  fellow. '*    It  is 

used  in  some  parts  of  England  and  in  New  England. 

All  creation  knows  Nab  Hincken  ain't  nobody.  Why,  her  father  was  a  poor 
drunken  shack^  and  her  mother  took  in  washin*.  —  Widow  Bedott  Papers,  p.  3i. 

I  donH  believe  Bill  would  have  turned  out  such  a  miserable  shack,  if  he  'd  a 
decent  woman  for  a  wife.  —  New  England  Tales. 

Shaokly.     Shaky;  rickety;  as,  **  What  a  shackly  old  carriage!  " 

The  words  of  the  poet  might  answer  for  me  on  a  pinch,  always  excepting  the 
general  fl y-of!s  and  moral  unhitches  incident  to  poor  shackly  mortality.  —  Dow's 
Sermons,  Vol.  III. 

Shad-Buah.  A  plant  so  called  from  its  flowering  about  the  time  that 
shad  ascend  the  rivers  in  early  spring.  Its  delicate  spiays,  covered 
with  white  blossoms  before  the  trees  are  yet  in  leaf,  have  a  singu- 
larly beautiful  appearance  in  the  woods.     See  Sermce-Berry, 
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Wiatn  tba  iroodi    .... 

the  Aad-iuA.  white  with  flowen 

Brightened  the  glenej  the  new-loTtd  battenmt 

And  qoivering  poplar  to  the  roving  brecn 

Gave  a  bilumic  (ngruice.  —  Brgamt,  Tkt  Old  Man'i  ComKO. 

Slud-Bell;  Coat.  One  which  slopes  gradually  from  the  front  to  tin 
tails,  and  has  no  angle.  Drab  coaU  of  this  shi^  are  worn  b^ 
Quakers,  who  are  hence  sometimes  called  nhail-beUia. 

Bh>d«-Tree.  A  tree  planted  for  the  sake  of  the  shade  which  it 
affords. 

Bhadowr.  A  detectiTe,  so  called  because  he  silently  and  perustently 
fbllovB  his  victim. 

To  ahadow.  To  folbw.  A  term  generally  osed  by  the  police  and 
detectives  when  in  punoit  of  a  fugitive  from  justice. 

In  speaking  of  the  arrest  of  certain  couDt«rfeit«ri,  the  "New 
York  Herald,"  March  23,  1876,  says:  — 

B*tT  wu  decoyed  here  from  Iowa  bv  ■  Tnembe r  of  the  tecret  Mrviea,  who 
Mwfomd  him  out  there  from  Washington,  and  made  his  acqnaiatancc 

The  aIUn(Jon  o(  the  dctectivei  wae  called  to  the  caae  of  a  young  girl.  .  .  .  Sb* 
wu  ihidowtd,  aod  her  wa; b  ot  life  atmrtained,  —  J>r[>ndrnc(  JountaL 

The  detecIlFea  followed  two  men  whom  they  had  been  thndourmg  from  Prince 
Street  lu  the  office  of  the  Araericin  Eiprmw  Co.  {who  were  atterwardi  tomid  to 
have  tlolen  certain  mail-baga).  —  tf.  T.  Trilxau,  Jan.  1,  I8TT. 

Shady.  To  keep  ihady  ia  to  remain  in  the  back-ground;  to  remiun  in 
the  darL 

Bhag-Bark.  (Can/a  a!ba.)  A  tall  and  handnome  species  of  hickory, 
the  old  trunks  of  which  are  very  rough-barked.  The  wood  is  veiy 
valuable  as  timber  and  for  fuel;  and  the  fruit  fumishes  the  prin- 
cipal hickory-nuts  of  the  tnarket.     It  is  also  called  Sbell-bark.— 

Bhake.  To  throw  dice;  atid  among  printers  in  their  work-shops  to 
throw  "  quads."     See  Jeff,  in  Addenda. 

To  ahake  a  Btlok  at.  A  ridiculous  phrase,  very  often  heard  in  low 
langu^e.  ^lien  a  man  is  puzzled  to  give  one  an  idea  of  a  very 
great  number,  he  calls  it  "  more  than  you  can  fhake  a  tiick  at."  A 
fuller  force  of  the  expression  is  "  to  shake  a  stick  at  till  your  arm 
aches." 

New  York  is  an  everlastin'  great  concsm,  and,  a>  jna  may  well  enppow, 
there  'i  about  aa  many  people  in  it  ai  you  lould  rial*  a  Mlick  at.  —  Major  ftuaa- 
iitg.  Hay-dan  in  NeiB  ^'ori 

I  've  been  licked  fllty  limes,  and  got  more  black  eyes  and  bloody  nows  tlm 
you  could  tkake  a  ilKk  at,  for  the  purity  oi  our  illegal  righti — J.  C.  Ifial.  Ptl» 
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W<  got  •  Uul«  dry  or  ao,  utd  wanted  >  bora ;  but  this  wm  ■  tinpennce  haow, 
and  then  wu  oothing  to  tnat  ■  friend  to  ttut  wu  worth  ihaUng  a  ttUk  at.  — 
Crvcitlfi  Tom-,  p.  87, 

Shake  down.  A  riotous,  boiatorous  dance,  so  called  in  the  West. 
In  the  Eastern  States,  the  Virginia  reel,  which  generally  closes  a 
social  ball  or  dancing  party,  is  called  a  breai-iloain. 

An  Innocent  counlrTiiuii,  on  going  to  chnrch  in  New  York,  heard,  (or  the  flr»l 
time,  before  entering,  the  organ,  from  whicb  he  concluded  that  <ome  sort  of  a 
"Moie  doiat"  wai  about  to  commence.  Ju«t  at  that  momenl,  a  gentleman 
JDTited  him  (0  walk  in  and  take  a  teal.  >'  Xot  'zactlj-,  Miller,  —  I  ain't  ueed  to 
DO  each  doin't  on  Sunday;  and,  benides,  1  don't  dance!  " 

Slwke*,     1.     Fever  and  ague;  intermittent  fever  is  sometimes  called 
"the  ihaktt." 
2.  An  earthquake. 

The  apringa  tail  once  in  a  while  since  the  lAoieJ  of  ISIS. —  WtMem  QaxtOttr. 

8.  No  great  thaket.     No  great  things;  no  great  worth.     Common 
in  England. 
Shaklness.     Hesitancy;  timidity. 

At  a  meeting  of  Baptist  ministers  in  New  Tork,  Jan.  17,  1876, 
Dr.  Thomas  made  a  forcible  speech.     He  said:  — 

The  leaolutions  oflend  imputed  weakness  and  Animal  to  memhen  of  the 
conterencs. 
Bhaky.     Wavering;  uncertain. 

A  recent  estimate  is  wrong  u  to  the  New  Tork  and  Penoarlvania  delegations. 
At  leaat,  foar  of  the  latter  are  advene,  and  «everal  others  Aah/,  with  a  leaning  in 
the  tame  direction.  —  N.  Y.  Tribune,  Jan.  21,  iaS8. 

The  Emperor  Napoleon,  poor  man,  is  very  (iWiij  in  health.  The  faligne  and 
excitement  of  that  bloody  campaign  have  toEd  deeply  on  hii  bodily  and  mental 
conditions.  —  Cor.  of  Baton  Trantcript. 

Mr.  Robeton  transmitted  to  Jay  Cooke,  HcCuUocb  &  Co.,  in  London,  for  the 
pnrpoee  of  saving  them  fmm  bankruptcy,  91,100,001),  having  official  knowledg« 
of  the  ihaky  condition  of  the  hooie.  —  WaAiiigioti  Tdtgram  to  (Ae  A'eu  York 
Prttt,  March  38,  1876. 

BhaU.     See  Should. 

Bhamocrat.  A  fellow  of  great  pretension  to  wealth  and  influence, 
with  little  of  the  latter  and  still  less  of  the  former.  One  who  apes 
high  rank  without  any  real  basis. 

Sbanghai.  A  tall  dandy.  So  called  in  allusion  to  the  long-le^ed 
fowls  from  Shanghai,  in  Chins,  which  were  all  the  rE^  a  few  years 
ago. 

The  name  was  originally  applied  to  dandies  who  wore  the  fash- 
ionable plaid  thmd,  wrapped  about  the  upper  part  of  the  person, 
leaving  the  legs  unprot«cted.  A  tall  man  well  bundled  up  in  a 
Scotch  plaid,  or  "  Bay  State,"  suggested  the  "  Shanghai "  to  tJie 


I.U.AA..U,  least  imaginktiTe  obseirer.     The  Dsme  was  a  common  one  about 

7     .  I  became  Wildly  extravagant,  indulged  in  broulcloth  and  fine  linen,  in  Idd 

k    .1    '>- *- "iglarea ind  •  ■Love-pips  hat,  a  cane  and  Frencb  calf  boot*;  nard  calogne,  bsiroQ, 

^■  f I  in  .  i    '"^  KenUd  ni7  handkerchief  with  "jockev-clnbi"  won  a  rinn.  waa  acoaneit- 
I        aeur  in  cigan,  and  cultivated  the  acquaintance  of  the  fair  eex.    In  fact,  I  degn- 
fUf.**^  ,    erated  inta  a  fop,  and  became  a  i/unt/hai  of  the  moat  eutic  bncd.  —  Tht  Gnat 
.Jtfpuitic  Magaant,  Jan.,  1B59,  p.  TO. 

Bbank's  Mara.  To  taka  ^umk't  mare  is  to  walk.  In  England,  they 
use  the  tenn  "  shank's  nag." 

Shanty.  (Fr.  chaniitr,  the  hut  put  up  in  a  French  dock-yard.)  k 
mean  cabin  or  shed;  a  hut.  A  settler,  or  backwoodsman,  first  eon- 
structs  htH  ahaniy  of  unhewn  logs.  Near  railways  in  the  course  of 
construction  are  the  thanllen  of  the  laborers.  In  France,  chaatier 
was  originall;  applied  to  a  dock-yard  itself;  and,  earlier  still,  to  the 
wooden  horse  on  which  carpenters'  work  is  done.  The  latter  u 
derived  from  canlheriuf,  a  pack-horse. 

To  alianty.     To  dwell  in  a  shanty  or  temporary  hut. 

Hark  ShufI  and  afriend  of  his,  who  were  trapping,  lAantitd  on  the  ODtlet,  jut 
•t  the  foot  of  Tupper's  Lake.  —  Iliimmond.  Wild  !fonitnt  Scout,  p.  IST. 

We  cams  down  the  Alleghany  in  two  caaoea,  and  ikantiid  on  the  Ohio.  Wi 
hid- our  canoed,  ilnick  aeroBa  the  country,  and  travelled  about  eJtploring  for  eti 
weeki.  —  76iif.,  p.  312. 

Thoee  mountain  braeiea  ar«  very  inKpiriling.  and  with  expanded  chests  the 
iporljmen  look  townrdu  the  blue  rijgee  with  emulation,  and  brace  (heinwlves  la 
meet  the  rude  cximnciet  o(  a  "tramp,''  and  " iknnUtiag  out"  for  a  few  dajt 
amidst  etorms  or  sunshine,  si  the  covering  heavens  may  send!  — ff.  T.  Cmiritr, 

SbantTlng-Gronnd.     The  place  where   shanties  or  rude  huts  are 

erect«d. 

When  we  got  back  to  our  rin^fyinj-srounrf,  we  were  tuckered  out,  as  yon  may 

believe.  — ffnmmnnrf,  yorthfrn  acenn,  f.  312. 
Shape.     "  He  travelled  on  hig  shape,"  i.  e.  he  went  around  swindliog 

tbos(v  he  met  with  through   a  plausible  address  and  gentlemaolj 

appearance. 
Shark.     A  lean,  hungry  hog.     Western. 
Sharking.    Fishing  for  sharks.     A  favorite  sport  in  the  waters  of 

Narragansett  Bay,  where  huge  hooks,  stout  cords,  a  heavy  ctab  to 

knock  the  fisb  on  the  head,  long  knives  to  disengage  the  hook,  and 

other  appliances,  are  used. 
Sharp.     A  bright  fellow;  a  sharper. 
Sharp,     Punctual.     "The  meeting  will  take  place  at  eight  o'clock 

tkarp,"  i.  a.  precisely  at  eight. 
ShaipSDln'  Rock.    A  grindstone.     South-western. 
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Sharp  Praotioa.  A  shrewd  business  operation,  go  keen  that  it  falls 
little  short  of  fraud;  an  unfair  or  dishonorable  advantage  taken  by 
a  lawyer  ta  the  injurj  of  an  opponent 
Sharp  Stlok.  To  be  after  one  with  a  $harp  tliek  is  to  pursue  him 
keenly  for  the  purpose  of  revenge,  or  to  get  something  from  him. 
To  Bbave.  1.  To  discount  promissory  notes,  claims,  or  bills  at  a  high 
rate  of  interest. 

Hftke  your  money  by  ihaang  notet  or  itock-jobbing,  ind  enry  door  in  N«w 
Tork  is  throwD  opani  make  the  xuna  ■mouiit  by  telling  Indinn  candj,  and  tba 
cold  >hDiilder  ol  Uu  Fifth  Avenue  in  tnmed  npoa  you.  —  Lift  i»  Ifeu  Font. 
If  the  itock  broker  thinlct  he  ikma. 
Or  if  the  victim  thioki  he  '■  Aattd, 
Let  both  the  ruuts  hive  their  uy, 
And  he  thsC  '■  cheated  let  him  pay. 

Paroiig  on  EmerionU  Brahma. 

2.  To  defraud  or  be  otherwise  unfair  in  bargains,  &c. 
Shave.   A  c/o»e  «4aw«  is  a  near  approach  to  an  accident. 

"A  bad  cut,"  uld  Roddy.  "She's  saved  herwll  by  a  iwirow  Mow."  — 
tfiti  Oimld,  Marjorit'i  Qattt,  p.  131. 

Bba-rer.  1.  This  word,  in  the  United  States,  is  applied  to  money 
brokers,  who  purchase  notes  at  more  than  legal  interest.  Banks, 
when  they  resort  to  any  means  te  obtain  a  large  discount,  are  also 
called  thaeert  or  ikaving  banks.  Many  such  are  known ;  but  they 
evade  the  penalty  of  the  usury  laws  by  discounting  at  legal  interest, 
and  giving  the  proceeds  of  the  note  so  discounted  in  a  draft  on  soma 
distant  place,  or  in  uncurrent  money,  which  is  again  purchased  by 
the  bank  or  its  agents  at  a  discoimt. 

To  sell  oar  notes  at  a  great  loss  to  brokers,  or,  in  other  voids,  to  get  them 
anmeictlully  Aa-etd,  iras  what  we  wished  to  avoid. — FeriU  of  Ptarl  Slrttl, 
p.  131. 

This  Wall^treet  nolt-thanns  lite  is  a  new  field,  a  very  peculiar  field.  —  JVorrt 
Am.  Stt.,  July,  186-.!,  p.  113. 

2.  One  who  is  close  or  fraudulent  in  bargaining;  a  sharp  dealer, 
Webiler. 

fills  I-ewia  is  a  cunning  AmtF.  —  Baifl. 

3.  A  little  boy.  Provincial  in  England.  Latham  derives  it  from 
the  Gipsey  chavo,  a  boy. 

As  I  have  menlioned  st  the  door,  to  this  yoang  $liaver,  I  am  on  a  chase  Id  the 
ume  of  the  king.  —  Dirten. 

8b«Tliig-4hop.     A  banking  company;  a  money-broker's  office. 

Ur  Wall  Slid  [in  Congress]  that,  in  the  nutter  of  inSsling  the  currency,  th* 
only  qnestion  was  whether  it  should  be  done  by  banks  and  Mhacing-Ayit,  or  by 
the  government —  K.  T.  Trittmc. 
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BIwbuig.  A  strange  word  that  fakd  its  origiD  during  the  Ute  civil 
war.  It  is  applied  alike  to  a  room,  a  ihop,  or  a  hut,  a  tent,  a 
cabin ;  an  engiue-house. 

"Hao]'  ■  poor  ftlloir,"  sajrs  >n  old  aotdier,  "  who  tnllated  to  do  turd  flgfaling, 
loit  the  number  of  hli  men,  and  WM  urried  oat  fniiu  hii  ihttaiig  to  hU  t<H^ 
home."  —  Oetrltiiid  MomUg,  for  March,  18TI. 
ShooooDery.     A.  whimsical  cormption  of  the  word  chicanery,  used  at 
the  South. 

Thii  town  '■  got  >  nionitroiu    bid  name  for  meaner]'  and  ttmoDiKrjr  ot  lit 

■orta — Chnmdtt  of  PintriUi.  f.  il. 

Among  other  topic*,  he  dwell  opon  the  verdency  ot  hii  neighbor*,  and  the  Ai- 

axmtrj  which  had  been  pracliiwd  upon  them.  —  Ibid.,  p.  iS. 
Bbedder-Crab.     A  crab  which  haa  recently  cast  ite  shell,  also  called  a 

Soft  Crab.     It  is  a  delicacy  much  esteemed  hj  epicures,  and  a 

"  killing  "  bait  for  striped  bass. 
Bhell-Bark  Hlokorjr.    (Carya  alba.)    This  tree,  which  attaina  the 

height  of  eighty  feet,  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  hickories  for  timber 

and  fuel.     It  furnishes  the  hickory-nula  of  commerce,  which  are 

also  known  as  nliag-barka 
Bheeajr.     A  sharp  fellow  looking  out  for  some  one  whotn  he  can  cheat, 

or  with  whom  he  may  make  a  sharp  bargain. 
Bhell.     A  light  boat,  used  especially  by  anmteur  oarsmen. 
To  aliflll  Cora.     To  remove  the  grains  of  Indian  com  from  the  cob. 

In  the  South,  the  phrase  "to  hull  corn  "  is  used  in  the  same  seiue. 
Bhall-Road.     A  road,  the  upper  stratum  of  which  is  a  layer  of  broken 

shells.     Tliese  roads  are  f^und  in  Louisiana,  Florida,  and  near  the 

shores  of  New  England. 

Fine  ihill-ronili  ran  out  beyond  the  town  limits  [o(  Jacksonville,  Florida]  in 

eilherdirection.  — SmWi>  JTnir.,  Vol.  IX,  p.  B. 

Bheep-Lauiel.     See  Calf-KiU. 

Bbeep-Maat.    Mutton  is  often  so  called  in  the  West. 

Bbeepahead.  (^Sarrjus  next.')  A  fine,  large,  salt-water  fish,  so  calird 
from  the  resemblance  of  its  head  to  that  of  a  sheep.  It  is  esteemtd 
a  great  delicacy. 

Bheep-Ranoh.  A  plantation  or  farm  where  sheep  are  raised  on  s 
large  scale,  as  in  New  Meiico  and  Colorado. 

BheapakiQ.  1.  The  parchment  diploma  received  by  students  on  lik- 
ing their  degree  at  college. 

Thin  apostle  of  ourn  nfver  rubbed  his  back  it^na  >  college,  nor  toted  almit  M 
ikteptlnii;  —  no,  never!  ,  .  .  How  you'd  ■  perinhed  in  ytym  alnt,  if  the  Inl 
preuhen  had  alayed  till  they  got  ihctpildni .'  —  Car&oa'i  JVev  Purduut. 


WIi«n  tint  I  uw  a  aetpdan. 
In  Prei'a  hand  I  apied  It) 
I  'd  given  m?  hat  aad  boota,  I  would, 
If  I  could  have  been  beiide  it. 
But  now  that  laat  Biennial  'a  pait; 
I  skinned  and  Gziled  through ; 
And  »,  in  ipil«  of  scrapei  and  flunks, 
I  -11  have  a  >*(fpib'n  too. 
Cliat.£.  TrumbiJfHYa\e,lS&6)  Smg  of  Hit  BtittpMm. 
If  we  came  to  rollege  fresb  and  green, 
We  go  back  borne  with  ■  huge  littpitin. 

Stmgto/  Yalt  CoBtge,  1S53. 
2.  A  person  who  haa  received  a.  diploma,  who  has  had  a  college 
education. 

I  can  say  ■!  wall  as  Ihe  best  D'  Iben 


8b»w.  A  tenn  applied  in  the  United  States  to  fabrics  of  cotton  or 
silk ;  "  ae,  thea-  mualin ;  "  meaning  very  thin,  clear,  or  transparent. 

SheU-Bwk.     See  Shag- Bark. 

Shenanigan.    1.  A  trick  in  which  there  is  cheating.    Califomia^ 

2.  Chaff;  foolery;  nonsense,  especially  when  advanced  to  cover 
some  scheme  or  little  game.    Yale  College. 

SheiTTTallle*.  Oreralb;  trowsers  made  of  thick  velvet  or  leather, 
buttoned  on  the  outside  of  each  leg,  and  generally  worn  over  other 
trowsers.  They  are  now  chiefly  worn  by  teamsters.  Many  years  ago, 
when  the  facilities  for  travelling  were  not  as  great  as  now,  and 
when  journeys  were  mode  on  horseback.  iherryealtU)  were  indis- 
pensable to  the  traveller. 

A  word  of  very  ancient  derivation,  the  garment  in  question  being 
probably  the  same  as  that  mentioned  iti  the  Book  of  Daniel,  ch.  iii. 
T.  21,  alluding  to  Shadrach  and  others  who  were  cast  into  the  fiery 
furnace;  "  Then  these  men  were  burjied  in  their  coats,  their  Aoaen," 
&c.  The  word  corresponding  to  hosen  is,  in  the  Choldee,  sarbatm, 
defined,  in  Robinson's  trans,  of  Gesenius's  Hebrew  Lexicon,  to  mean 
"  a  kind  of  garment ;  long  and  aide  Irototn,  such  as  are  still  worn  by 
the  Orientalists."  This  meaning  is  supported  by  the  Arabic,  Per- 
sian, and  Greek,  as  well  as  by  the  Latin  larabara,  aarabaUa. 

Bliet,  Shut.  To  gel  nhet  off.  To  get  rid  of;  to  make  a  final  disposi- 
tion of  a  person  or  thing.  The  expression  was  formerly  very  common 
in  New  England,  and  is  still  heard  throughout  the  Southern  States. 
It  is  provincial  in  England. 
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Wg  muit  not  pn;  in  OM  bruth  to  flad  >  (Uef,  ud  in  llw  next  to  ycl  aUt  qTbiiB. 
SirB.  VEUrangi. 

Hej,  mulail  uid  >  shop-boj  >t  lut,  I  unnt  to  gtt  tlmt  0/ yoa,  'catua  wc'n 
golD'  to  ahet  Dp.  —  Ntttl'i  BktbJin, 
Shvw,  tor  ihoiaed.     Ex.:  "I  them  him  the  differancfl  between  black 
and  white."    This  coimptioD  is  so  common  among  all  claanes  in 
the  "  American  Atheni "  aa  to  Eonn  a  sort  of  shibboleth  for  distin- 
guiahing  a  Bostonian.     Mr.  Lowell  saje  this  preterite  is  used  b; 
Hector  Boece,  Giles  Fletcher,  Dnimmond  of  Hawtbomden,  and  in 
the  Faaton  Letters. 
ShlUasaleft    A  low  fellow;  a  scalawag.     New  York.     See  Scalmeag. 
ahllllng.    The  name  giTen,  in  tlie  State  of  New  York,  to  the  Spsni/di 
real;  in  the  neighboring  States,  it  is  fr«queutlf  called  a  York  thilltiig. 
See  Ftdeml  Cumneg. 
Shimmey.     (Fr.  ehemut.)     A  woman's  nnder-garment. 

The  f^hoM  W4I  DothiDg  but  Aunt  Katy'i  Mmmtyt  pipned  oa  the  lim  to  diy, 
lod  I  «M  ■  dirncd  fool  to  be  icBred  by  it.  —  A  TaU  of  Sliepg  Hollinr. 

I  love  to  Me  two  heerte  epproxiniale  and  adliere.  —  tvo  anul*  meet  and  mingle 
into  ona.  It  is  u  interesting  a  sight  tn  me  as  a  Mmmty  In  ■  wash-lnb :  and 
whiipera  of  purity,  love,  bannon;,  happiness,  and  perpetual  peaoe.  —  Aw'* 

To  sUn.  By  thinning,  in  mercantile  phrase,  is  meant  running  about 
to  one's  acquaintance,  to  borrow  money  to  meet  the  emergency  of  a 
note  at  bonk.  It  is  doubtless  so  called  because,  in  the  great  hurt; 
of  picking  up  cash  to  meet  the  hour  of  three,  which  perchance  is 
just  at  hand,  the  borrower,  not  having  the  tear  of  wheelbarrows, 
boxes,  barreb,  piles  of  brick,  &c.,  before  his  eyes,  is  very  apt  to  raa 
furiously  against  them  with  his  thin*,  the  bark  whereof  is  apt  to  be 
grievously  battered  oS  by  the  contact.  .  .  .  So  fares  it  with  the  poor 
merchant,  while  he  is  looking  out  for  an  acquaintance  of  whom 
he  may  ask,  "  Any  thing  over  ?  "  This  is  an  expression  used  by 
shinners,  on  applying  to  their  acquaintances  for  the  needful;  and 
means,  Have  you  any  money  over  and  above  the  sum  requisite  for 
discharging  your  own  notes'?  If  90,  it  ia  of  course  expected  thst, 
in  the  way  of  mercantile  courtesy  or  of  a  friendly  reciprocity,  jun 
will  oblige  the  skinner  so  far  as  to  hand  it  over  to  him.  It  is  s 
common  way,  amongst  those  who  have  business  in  banks,  of  oblig- 
ing one  another.  If  they  have  any  thing  over,  they  do  not  wtlh- 
hold  it  from  their  neighbor,  lest  in  turn  he  should  do  the  um 
towards  them.  —  Perils  0/  Pearl  Sireef,  p.  123. 

The  Senator  wu  liuming  around,  to  get  gold  for  the  raaeally  baak-raf(t  wtuct 
be  vai  obUged  to  take.  —  JV.  T.  Com.  Ada..  Deo.  U,  IMC 
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To  aUa  rotind.    To  more  briakly;  the  same  sa  tofiy  aroxmd. 

Mrs.  Stowe  relates  the  following  eiffectioti&te  ooDveraation  betwoen 
Crippa  and  Polly  Skinflint  soon  after  their  mwriagB  r  — 

'■  Didn't  yau  UU  me,  if  1  married  yoo,  I  should  h*ve  ■  nigger  Id  ordgt  ronnd, 
Jmt  u  I  picued  'i  " 

"Well,  well,"  Slid  Crippa,  "I  didn't  think  70a 'd  want  to  ge  mlloping  him, 
the  flnt  thing." 

"I  will,  if  he  don't  Mn  nmad,"  said  the  virago,  "end  yon  too."  — Drtd, 
Tal.  II.  p.  IM. 
To  •Un  op.     To  ihin  up  a  tree  or  pole  is  to  climb  it  bj  the  aid  of  the 
hands  and  legs  onl;^. 

I  am  going  lo  lAin  iip  the  alipperj  rope  leading  [to  the  Qoddeai  of  Fbdm]  for 
the  purpoK  of  taking  a  hand  in  the  game  of  literary  renown —  Dotitictt,  p.  IS. 
8hin-Dlg.     1.  A  blow  on  the  ihinn.     Southern. 

2.  At  the  West,  anj  kind  of  dance.  Perhaps  the  same  as  thindy. 
See  next  word. 

ablndy.     1.  A  row;  a  spree. 

Ifthieerelan'tthat'aresingingchapagin.  He '■  on  a  (ttWy  lomewhen  or  other 
ever;  night  — J.  C.  Ntal.  P.  PUiddf,  f.  IS. 

It  appeaia  there  was  a  4hiadjf  on  Monday  night,  for  the  benefit  of  a  poor  widow ; 
and  it  ended,  at  too  many  of  inch  upreea  do,  in  a  regular  flgiit,  with  gnna,  bayo- 
nela,  decanten,  tnmblera,  Sec.  —  }i.  Y.  Triirau. 

Mote.    What  »ay  you  Line  for  Vauxhall  to-night  ? 

Litt.    What  '■  gain'  on  'I    It  the  Vaudeville  pUyt  there 't 

Mqk.  No,  there's  goin'  to  be  a  firal-iate  Mmdg,  and  lome  ot  our  boyi  will 
be  there.  —  A  Otaaet  at  Nt<p  Tort. 

Ton,  my  democratic  hearers,  are  for  the  most  part  poor,  and  therefore  Onght 
to  be  careful  how  you  cut  thimdit*  under  the  broadiword  of  juatiee.  —  Dme'i 

3.  A  game  of  ball,  played  with  a  stick  crooked  at  the  end.  Also 
the  name  of  the  stick  itself.  The  proper  and  more  usual  name  is 
Bandy. 

S.  A  liking,  a  fancy.     Corap.  Shine,  No.  2. 

Father  took  a  wonderful  liimfjr  to  Jeuie ;  for  even  old  men  can't  help  liking 
beavty.  —  Am  SUd^  Human  Nolan,  p.  TO. 

Paddy  had  taken  such  a  $hiitdg  lo  me,  that  nobody  could  get  him  to  budge  an 
inch  further —  Ibid.,  p.  169. 
Bhlna.     1.  Show,  display,  fine  appearance.     Hence,  to  cut  or  make  a 
nhine  is  to  malte  a  great  display. 

All  the  boys  and  gals  were  going  to  camp-meetin' ;  >a,  to  makt  a  ikiM  with 
Sally  I  took  her  a  new  parasol.  —RM,  SipuiUer  Lift. 

I  tell  yon,  stranger,  in  the  leltlenienta  men  pass  for  what  Ihey  look  lo  be,  but 
in  the  backwoods  (or  what  thev  are :  you  'II  And  heaps  of  bogus  money  here,  but 
bogni  men  can't  iUm.  —  ^.  Y.  BpirU  ef  At  Tiam. 
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So,  (0  taht  the  Mnt  offia  to  BurpAss  in  beauty  or  exoellmoe. 

Nsxt  Sabbitb  day  I  ilict«d  myMlf  up ;  and  I  do  u?,  when  I  got  m;  Bzin*  on, 
I  looi  the  June  dun  o/anj-  apeclmaii  at  hanuD  Qatar'  in  than  part*.  —  ftnuq't 
jraMndkHKOt  Wliig. 

I  'm  W)TTJ  be  dtdn'l  bring  his  {utch-pipe  with  him,  jeat  to  tait  At  atinc  sf  tbem 
'»«  slogan.  —  Major  Dowrang'i  Lutera,  p.  87. 

I  've  sMii  wiina  evcQing  twiligbli  tbat  takt  the  Aint  of  every  thing  beloir,  and 
dap  on  a  Aw  axtia  toncbn  oT  their  own.  —  i)vie'i  Sermoiw,  To].  I. 

2.  To  takt  a  ihine,  to  tftke  ft  fancy  to,  or  liking  to,  a  person. 
Comp.  SMndj/,  No.  8. 

I  took  a  great  Mne  to  the  whool-mann,  Huldah  Hombeani :  thongh  aha  ira> 
ten  yean  older  thui  I,  aad  taller  bj  half  a  yard  of  Deck.  —  McCtmloet,  Biedit't 
Marriagt. 

Stnoger,  I've  lak  a  middlin'  HUne  to  yno  (him  the  way  yon  got  ofF  [hat 
Cbioamaa  them  Pikes  waa  goin'  to  bang  for  ateilin'  the  mole  what  he  hadnt 
■toled.  I  've  tak  a  middlin'  Atnt  to  you,  and  don't  want  to  •««  yer  neck  brake. 
T.  WimhTvp,  Joint  Brent,  p.  IT. 

8.  To  have  a  thine.  To  polish  boots  or  sbow;  to  black  boots.  An 
expression  oaed  almost  universally  by  the  street  boot-blacks. 

"Bart  a  Mm,  boaai'  "  aaid  the  owner  of  a  stand,  giving  bia  chair  a  parting 
■lap  with  hit  brush.  "  Bhiitt  'em  iip  in  balf  a  minute,  >ab.  Tou  '11  Jen  hare 
time  to  glance  ober  de  momin'  papers."  —  Neaipaper. 

To  ahlue.    1.  To  get  along,  succeed,  or  rather  to  distinguidt  one's 
self. 

2.  In  the  Southern  States,  the  deer  is  often  hunted  by  torchlight. 
To  ihine  its  eyes  is  to  make  them  Tisible  by  a  light  thrown  npcm 
tiiem,  as  described  in  the  following  extract:  — 

You  aee  the  way  we  does  to  ihiae  the  deer'a  eyea  is  this.  We  holds  the  pan  of 
lli«BD,  on  (be  left  aboulder,  andcarrivalbegunatalrailintberigbchaDd.  WtlL 
when  I  wanlB  tn  look  for  eyes,  I  turns  round  i>low,  and  looka  right  at  the  edp 
of  my  shaddcr,  what  'a  made  by  the  light  behind  ma  in  the  pan,  and,  if  there  '•  t 
deer  in  Run-abol  of  me,  his  eyes  '11  riiM  'tacily  like  two  balls  of  fire.  —  Cinm- 
idaofPinnWt.  p.  108. 

He  often  urged  me  to  accompany  him,  to  >ee  how  slick  he  could  sAine  a  buck') 
ayes.  — /*«/.,  p.  IBS. 

Bound  lo  thine,  i.  e.  a  man  is  determined  (or  is  certain)  to  distin- 
guish himself. 

When  the  public  have  an  opportunity  of  examining  this  beautiful  steantr, 
they  will  pronounce  her  the  finest  and  most  comlortible  boat  they  hare  etir 
viaited,  and  be  satisfied  that  she  is  bound  (o  ihine.  —  Hart/orJ  /W.JnIjU, 
1864. 
Bhln«r.  (Genus  Leucitcut.)  The  popijar  name  of  the  fish  known  to 
naturalists  as  the  Dace.  In  different  parte  of  the  country,  howew, 
other  small  fish  are  called  shineri,  from  their  glittering  or  shining 
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Rppearance.  In  New  York,  a  smaU  fisb  of  die  genns  StUbe  ia  known 
to  naturaliBts  as  the  New  York  Shiner.  It  U  ftlso  found  in  the 
adjoiuiug  States.  — Nat.  Hitt.  o/Nea  York. 

Bhluen.  A  mob  of  raftsmen,  so  called,  who  illegallj  ruled  for  a 
while  the  village  or  settlement  of  Bytown,  in  Upper  Canada. 
(Bftown  is  now  the  citj  of  Ottawa,  Ontario.) 

Blilugle.  1.  A  jocose  term  for  a  sign-board  placed  OTer  a  shop-door 
or  office.  To  hang  out  a  ahingle  "  is  to  put  up  one's  sign."  The 
use  of  this  t«nn  is  aaid  to  have  originated  in  the  lumbering  districts 
of  Miune,  where  shingles,  being  the  handiest  plane  surface,  are 
used  to  write  diiections,  &c.,  on,  and  stuck  up  against  trees. 

Docton  mud  dcntiala  [rom  tha  Unilad  Statu  bavg  Muck  up  their  lUn^  la 
Uexko.  —  If.  T.  Cam.  Adv.,  Dec.  31,  IMS. 

Scvenl  made  bold  to  pMp  Inaide,  in  spila  of  the  "  No  adihitUnce  I  "  which 
[rDwned  tnia  a  4kiHgU  over  tba  door.  —  Drama  at  PoktmiUe. 

2.  To  cut  the  hair  of  the  occiput  close  at  bottom;  to  grade  in  cut- 
ting. 

Vo  ahlngto.  To  chastise.  A  shingle  applied  a  posteriori  is  a  favorite 
New  England  mode  of  correcting  a  child. 

ahingle  Oak.  (QuitrrtM  untricaria.')  A  native  of  the  Middle  States 
near  the  Alleghanies,  growing  to  the  height  of  forty  or  fift;  feet.  — 
Scotfi  Sufiurfian  Home,  p.  814. 

BhUigle-'W«aTor.     A  workman  who  dresses  shingles. 

Shiimsr.  One  who  borrows  money  by  the  practice  of  shinning. 
See  To  ihin. 

Four  weeka  a^  the  precious  ituS 

And  no  ">hon  Ainntr"  feared  rebuff, 

Whoened  tor  pelf; 
Sore  to  hear  "fliiBh,"  or  "^iviMihii  ni/! — 

Friend,  help  yourwlf  1" 

New  Tori  Evtning  Pat. 

BUnny.    Drunk;  intoxicated. 

SUnnr,  n.    A  boy's  game  with  sticks  and  a  ball. 

eiiiaplaat«r.  A  cant  term  for  a  bank-note  or  any  paper  money,  and 
especially  such  as  has  depreciated  in  value.  This  term  is  said  to 
have  arisen  during  the  Revolutionary  war.  After  the  continental 
currency  had  become  almost  worthless,  an  old  soldier  who  possessed 
a  quantity  of  it,  which  he  could  not  get  rid  of,  very  philosophically 
mode  use  of  it  as  plasters  to  a  wounded  leg.  The  term  is  now 
(1877)  more  generally  used  to  designate  notes  for  less  than  a  dollar. 
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The  people  maj-  wUitle  for  prouctioD,  and  pat  up  with  what  aUyloMr  ng> 
Q»J  cui  glL  —N.  r.  Triiuiu,  Dec.  3,  18U. 

Wbal  '•  become  of  all  the  ipeda,  — 

Where  an  all  the  dollar*  gone? 
Nothing  but  Mnplfuttn  greafl  j 

Do  our  msigre  puckeu  own.  —  Comic  Simp. 
Hope'e  brlghtut  Tigiont  ali«quctulate  with  Iheir  golden  promiMS  before  Uia 
Itait  cloud  ol  diuppainCiDent,  and  ]e■^-e  not  a  iha^ilailtr  behind.  —  Don't  Sir- 
MOM,  Tol.  I.  p.  809. 

So  here  we  aila ,  and  apita  aubliiDe, 

King  Dollar  'glntt  ua  he  may  turn. 

But  we  have  King  SkinfiiiuUr. 
For  all  King  t'otton'a  irorke  and  waya. 

We  don-1  conclude  to  funk  'em: 
Our  trOBt  IB  in  our  righteoua  cause. 
Our  praver,  "So  help  ua  Bunkuml  " 

Yankte  Sloria,  Pmaeh,  July  19,  WO. 
Bliliiy.     Drunk. 

BUit.  Bloody  Shin.  The  Honorable  A.  S.  Black,  in  aa  article  en- 
titled the  "  Electoral  Conspiracy,"  iu  tlie  "  North  American  Bey,," 
for  July,  1877  (p.  11),  says:  "To  parade  acts  of  violence  and 
murder  pert>etrat«d  within  the  jiirixdiction  of  a  carpet-bag  goTerti- 
ment  was  called,  in  the  flaah  laiigua^  of  the  politicians,  waviug 
the  bloorty  ihirl.  and  considered  a  most  effective  mode  of  electioneer- 
ing."    The  t<?nn  is  much  used  by  the  newspapers. 

If  Preaiilent  Hayes  it  wning  in  all  tfaio,  Ihey  [ihe  Kepub1ican.<]  were,  whtD 

recommending  him  to  [he  American  people  as  a  bloodif-diirl  candidate,  either 

guilty  of  groea  fraud  or  the  viclinu  uf  a  very  eorry  bit  of  impoalon.  —  Tkt 

Nalioa,  Sept.  27,  18T7. 

Shltepoke.     (Bulnridei  virescent.')     A  widely  distributed  bird  td  the 

heron  species,  also  called  Green  Heron  and  Fly-up-a-Creek. 
Shoddinoaa.     Meanneaa. 

The  infinite  iheddiKtu  of  this  cry  againat  carpet-baggera.  —  llUimit  paptr. 
Shoddy.  Originally  the  name  of  an  inferior  kind  of  felt.  Uized 
with  wool,  in  the  proportion  of  one  part  wool  to  sis  parts  of  shoddy, 
it  is  woven  into  blankets  and  inferior  cloths.  Clotlis  thus  made, 
although  they  took  well,  sopu  come  in  pieces;  in  other  words,  they 
are  not  what  they  ap])ear  to  be.  Hence,  tlie  term  ha.i  been  applied 
to  people  whose  appearance  and  manner  would  give  Ihem  a  respect- 
able standing  in  society,  but  to  which  they  are  not  entitled. 

Old  Shnd'ls  aila  m  hia  eaay-cliBir, 
And  cracks  his  jokea  and  drinks  his  ale. 
During  the  late  civil  war,  many  wooUen  goods,  of  which  ihoildi 
formed  a  considerable  portion,  were  furuished  to  the  governnunt 


for  the  soldiers  bj  dishonest  coatractors.  A  trtonza  from  a  poem 
entitled  "Shoddg"  thus  describeB  the  goods  and  the  suffering 
soldiers  whose  blankets  were  made  of  them:— 

A  soldier  )i«  on 
Wbile  cnck  hi 
A  Aoddy  bUnkel  vnpi  him  round. 

Hi*  ikodiig  gftrmenii  the  wind  uuila. 
His  coal  is  ifiodds.  well  stuffed  witb  flockt; 

He  dreama  of  thg  flocks  on  his  natiTchill; 
His  feverish  senw  the  demon  mocks,  — 
The  demon  that  drives  the  iModdif-mill. 

See  tJso  illustration  to  tou-marqii^e. 
8ho«make.     A  verj  common  corruption  of  tumacb. 

It  is  carious  to  note  the  chauges  in  taste  sod  MHtimeat,  u  marked  in  the  dis- 
appearance of  various  sorts  of  trees.  Gone  are  the  Lombaidy  poplan.  ■  ■  ■ 
Tlie  gude  wile  no  longer  points  to  her  "ikotmakt"  (as  the  samach  was  farmerlf 
called),  with  ile  crimson  clusters,  the  pride  of  her  trim  front  garden.  —Nortk 
Am.  Set.,  Jul)',  IBfiT,  p.  181. 

ghjywiinn      A  man  who  makes  or  sells  shoes. 

Shoot,  n.     A  match  at  shooting  tam«  pigeons  or  firing  at  a  target  is 

called  B  pigeon-iAoof;  a  ■' target-iAooT." 
Sboot  or  Bhttta.     (Also  written  chuie.)   1.     A  passage-way  on  the 

side  of  a  steep  hill  or  mountain  down  which  wood  and  timber  are 

thrown  or  slid.     There  are  many  such  on  the  Hudson  and  Mohawk 

lUvers. 

2,  In  the  West,  the  term  is  applied  to  places  where  a  river 
is  artiflciatly  contracted,  in  order  to  increase  the  depth  of  water. 
In  Lower  Canada,  a  ihooi  a  a  place  where  the  stream,  being  con- 
fined by  rocks  which  appear  above  water,  is  shot  through  the  aper- 
ture with  great  force.     See  Chute,  No.  2. 

3.  In  the  West,  a  fancy,  liking,  for  a  person. 

That  gal  was  the  pfettvest  creatur  I  ever  took  a  tAafe  after;  her  eye*  jost  floated 
sboot  in  her  bead  like  a  star's  shadow  on  a  Hisiiiuppi  wave.  —  Jioib,  S^tuUttr 
Lift. 
To  aboot.  1.  To  shoot  a  fall  or  rapid  is  to  Boat  down  it  in  a  vessel. 

We  rolered  the  lake,  from  whence  we  are  forced  to  transport  our  canoes  over- 
land to  anolher  river,  which  has  six  or  seven  water-Jalls  that  we  eonunosly  lioot. 
La  Hontan'i  Travttt  nt  Iferth  Am.,  1T03. 

2.  A  slang  term  of  recent  origin.  To  say,  "  SAoo/ that  dress," 
is  meant  to  convey  tlie  idea  that  the  dress  is  inferior;  that  it  is  not 
worth  much ;  or,  to  use  another  slang  expression,  "  it  is  no  great 
shakes,"  after  all. 
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A  lad;  in  Baltimore,  having  applied  the  offensive  term  to  tha 
fashionable  hat  of  another  lady,  gave  so  great  offence,  that  it  re- 
sulted in  a  law-suit.    The  "  New  York  Herald  "  thus  speaks  of  lh« 

The  Baltimon  bIuik  >uil  haa  resulted  in  the  puuge  of  »  liiUe  monr]-  betweca 
the  cDnteitanU.  It  will  be  remembered  thit  ooe  My  in  aocieCy  g*ud  witb  deii- 
tive  Kora  upon  tfae  new  sprjog  hcAd-gear  of  aoother  ladj  in  Bocietv,  and  obiierved 
In  Ihe  l»n(,'iUigeof  'lie  d«y,  "Ob,ilu>ol  thai  hall  "  The  hurlerofthit  offenitive  re- 
mark wah  amsted  by  the  liiirleefnriDault,biildi«'harged.  when  >be  came  back  on 
her  pronecDlor  whh  a  >uit  for  perjury.  Thia  likewiH  tune  to  aiught,  and  wai 
follQwed  by  Ibe  return  anit  for  thlie  arreat,  wiib  damagea  pland  at  $^,IXI0- 
A(ter  alternate  [op  and  bnllom  (ortunen,  like  wreiilli!n>  in  Hn  arena,  Ihe  hut  unit 
brought  fruclilied,  not  in  E10,000,  but  in  a  little  over  S400,  and  the  demandt  of 
feminine  honor  are  doubtim  FaliaAed  by  thla  termination  of  their  legal  dutilo. 
The  mora]  it,  "  l)o  not  ufe  slin);."  It  ia  apt  to  be  niiaundentood.  To  a  mellle- 
lome  lady  of  faihion,  talk  of  liootia;/  hert>pring  hat,  in  whirh  her  aathelic  lad 
reliBiouB  nature  haa  been  cDnceutnted,  ia  no  better  than  biaaphemy.  She  hai  a 
ri|^t  to  feel  inanited ;  and  the  lady  who  haa  received  such  lummary  discipline  it 
her  handa  will  doubtleas  in  future  follow  the  advice  of  the  Honorable  Bardirtll 
Slote,  and  w  with  a  v. 

The  ilang  the  gang  ia  uging  now, 
You '11  liFBrfrum  every  iip; 


Ed.  Bmiom-i  Songt.  ISTfl. 
MuthitT.    Stand  atili.  Tommy,  or  I  won 't  get  your  hair  combed  in  tioM  for 
Tommy  (aDperciliouely).     Oh,  4luKil  the  achool.  —  Danburii  Iftiei. 
Shooter.     A  revolver.     In   the   Western   States,  on   the  frontiCT  u 
nell  aa  in  California,  this  murderous  weapon  is  uiiiversoll;  called  i 
"five,"  "six,"  or  "seven  shooter,"  according  to  ita  capacity. 

SbooUng-IroQ.     A  common  Western  term  for  a  lifle  or  fowling-piece. 

Drop  your  Aovling-inm,  or  ye  '11  gel  more  than  ye  "11  »end.  —  A  Stng  Yanka 

A  honaier  waa  called  upon  the  stand,  away  out  Weat,  to  teatify  to  the  cbanD- 
ter  of  a  brother  hooaier.     It  waa  at  follom ;  — 
••  How  long  have  you  known  liill  Buabwback  V  " 

"  What  la  hia  general  character?  " 

"letter  A.  No.  1,  —  'hove  par  a  very  gieal  way." 

"Would  yon  believe  bim  on  oath  ?" 

"  Yea,  tli-te,  on  or  oft,  or  any  other  way," 

"What,  in  your  opinion,  are  his  quiliiicationa  to  good  character?" 

"He 'a  the  beal  shot  on  the  prairies  or  in  the  woods;  he  can  ahavethefn- 
wlnkera  oS  of  a  wolf  ax  far  as  a  ili,mliH'4m<i  'II  carry  a  ball ;  he  can  drink  a  qiiil 
of  grog  any  day  :  and  he  chawa  tobacco  like  a  boas." 

SoBillBuihwhackpaued  muster.  — A'.  T.^rito/Uit  Tim$. 
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To  Bhoot  one's  Orandmother  b  a  common  though  vnlgar  phritsa  Id 
New  England  and  means  to  be  mistaken  or  to  be  disappoiated; 
to  imagine  one's  self  the  discoverer  of  something  in  which  he  is  de< 
ceived.  The  common  phrase  is.  "  You  've  shot  your  granny."  It 
is,  in  fact,  STUODjmous  with,  "  You  've  found  a  mare's  nest." 

Short  To  itU  thort.  In  the  sale  of  stocks,  cotton,  &c.,  to  sell  short 
is  to  agree  to  deliver  the  article  sold,  at  a  future  day. 

Short  transactions  are  a  stumbling-block  to  beginners.  To  sell 
what  you  have  not  got,  and  yet  make  money  by  it,  is  a  species  of 
metaphysics  that  comes  only  by  education. 

Jmcob  little  bu  tbe  ropntalion  at  baring  invented  tiort  ules,  luing  optiona, 
however,  at  the  medium  of  hi>  manipulatiaiu.  —  MtiBitry,  p.  313. 

Short-Bopi.    A  gang  of  New  York  rowdies. 

Bhort-Oown.    A  short  gown  with  hardly  any  skirt,  worn  by  women 

when  doing  household  work,  as  washing,  &c. 
Short  Metro.     1.  In  a  short  period;  soon.     To  make  short  metre  of 
a  thing  or  piece  of  work  is  to  do  it  quickly. 

Risia'  to  Ifavs,  "Pretident,"  aaye  I,  for  he  Memed  determined  to  stand  in  the 
market,  "I  lh»ught  I  rai^Cai  well  make  tWi  metre  of  it,  and  h11  bim  aConcc." 
SatK  Stick,  Wi4t  Sam,  p.  41. 
2.  A  short  course  of  study. 
Bbort*.     Small-clothes;  breeches. 
Shot-QoiL     A  term  for  a  smooth-bored  fowling-piece,  as  distinguished 

from  a  rifle. 
Sbota  or  Bhoat.     An  idle,  worthless  fellow;  as,  "  A  poor  ihote."    It 
is  also  provincial  in  England  in  this  sense. 

Selh  Skpe  wa«  what  we  call  Down  Eatt  a  poor  tHole,  hie  principal  biuineia 
tieiiig  (0  pick  up  cbipd,  teed  tbe  bogs,  &c.  —  G.  H.  Eill,  Storifi. 

It  you,  my  dear  hearen.  will  make  a  proper  use  of  your  time,  bappinest,  pMca, 
and  contentment  are  joun ;  it  not,  you  will  alwayn  be  minerable  lAoate,  though 
you  live  till  you  are  aJ  gray  a»  wooddiucke.  — -  Ooib'i  Sermon*. 

Sbot  la  tlia  ITeok.     Drutik. 

Mr,  Shumacber  informed  the  court  that  he  wai  innlnicled  to  remonalrate  against 
admitting  the  prisonen  (o  bail  in  CSOO,  aa  they  bad  made  an  nnlrageoun  onulaiight 
upon  ofEcert  in  Ibe  discharge  of  tfaeir  duty,  and  had  shot  Under-SheriS  Hegeuian 

Counaellor  McCue  replied,  i 
k  often  "  ihoC  in  the  head ;  "  . 

Mr.  Scbnmacbar  defended  his  client  by  obeerving  that  some  of  the  priiwners' 
attorneys  got  aa  often  "  tAuC  I'n  Iht  ntck  "  as  the  Under^Sherilir  did  in  tbe  bead. 
The  nptncM  of  this  remark  conmliied  tbe  bar,  and  even  diicurbcd  the  gravity  of 
the  judg«.  —  BrooUj/n  Jotiraat,  April  IS,  1355. 


Blionld.  "  Shall "  ftnd  "  abould  "  are  very  generally  employed  inetoad 
of  "  will "  and  "  would." 

Bhonldw-Hittei.  A  ruffian,  bully.  A  recent  accession  to  blackgnard 
nomenclature,  in  which  we  are  now  bo  rich. 

Juit  such  condnct  u  Chat  txhibitcd  by  Judge  R compelled  mtcq  thoa- 

mi  citiiens  to  le«v«  Ihair  oScea,  ttorea,  *hopa,  and  (utorics,  to  rid  th«  city  at 
Sid  FreDciKO  o(  the  putiiential  preunce  of  a  buid  of  AoaiiUr-iatUrM  and  baUoU 
box  atuAen,  lacli  u  never  befoce  iaretted  vx  Americen  city.  —  JV.  T.  Triimte, 
SepL  30,  I8AS. 

So  long  u  subitantiftl  citiieiui  chooM  to  le&re  poUtlei  to  •kmUvr-ti'Ocn,  repi- 
lallen,  and  baminen  of  eveiy  degree,  >o  long  will  they  be  nibbed  U,  every  luni. 
N.  y.  Commtraal  Mnrtutr,  Sept.  9,  IBTi. 

Bhontiiig  Methodlat.  The  prefix,  not  only  by  othen,  but  also  by 
some  Methodists  themeelvee,  has  formerly  been  often  employed, 
with  reference  to  their  ahouts. 

The  "N.  Y.  Commercial  Adv.,"  in  noticing  the  death  of  the  Rev. 
W.  G.  Browolow,  calls  him  "  a  shouting  Methodist  preacher." 

Bhove.    A  hemp-Btalk- 

Shove.  When,  with  violent  commotion,  the  ice  in  the  St.  Lawrence 
at  Montreal  in  winter  piles  up,  it  ia  said  to  ihove ;  and  the  glacial 
biidge  ia  never  permanently  formed  or  safe  until  after  the  ice  has 
shoved.     Also  used  as  a  noun;  oa,  "  The ^Ant'e  took  place  last  ni^t." 

Shoveller.  {Ana»  di/peala.)  A  beautiful  duck,  chiefly  found  in 
'I'exaa  a[id  in  the  strenms  of  the  Rocky  Mountains;  though  it  is 
sometimes  seen  in  our  Northern  waters. 

Sho«r.     A  good  ihow  means  good  prospects;  a  bad  one,  the  opposite. 

Shoirt    An  interjection  of  eurprise;  pshaw! 

To  aboir  off.     To  make  a  display. 

Shucks.  The  outer  husk  or  sliell  of  the  walnut,  chestnut,  &c.,  or  the 
busk  of  Indian  corn.  In  England,  the  word  is  applied  to  pods  u 
well  as  husks;  as.  pea-thiieH.  In  the  South,  where  the  word  is 
most  in  use,  it  is  also  applied  to  the  shells  of  oystern.  Not  mint 
ihuch  is  a  Southern  expression,  meaning  good  for  nothing.  In  tk 
late  civil  war,  wheci  tlie  paper  money  of  the  Confederacy  depreci- 
ated, it  was  called  kAucIm. 

If  (hem  thariq  all  be '»  got  to  oRer,  he  ain't  worth  ihuctii  tod,  if  yandrn'l 
lick  faim,  you  ain't  worlh  ihacti  neither.  —  Suit,  Squatter  Life. 

The.v  had  three  or  Tour  hounda,  and  one  great  big  yellow  cow,  whit  wmt 
worth  Aucki  la  trail.  —  J/'ijur  JoiKt'$  CoortiAip,  p.  18. 


To  ahnok.     To  thuek  com  U  to  strip  off  tlie  hoaks,  called  in  the 
South  ''shocks,"  from  Indi&n  corn. 

Hence,  to  ihact  off  one's  coat  is  to  strip  or  peel  it  ofl,  as  for  a 
fight. 

He'd  get  u  nud  u  all  wrutb,  and  charge  like  ■  nra  at  ■  gite-poati  aad,  th« 
Brat  thing  yon  knowcd,  he  'd  Auck  of  hit  coat  lo  BghL  —  8tmliur%  Bkttcka, 
p.  31. 
Shnoklas  or  COTn-ShnoklnB.     See  Hutldng. 
And  when  the  lamp  is  lighted 

In  the  long  NorerobeT  days, 
And  lad>  and  lauf  >  mingle 
At  AiuJcmg  ot  the  maize; 
When  piea  of  amaking  pumpkin 

Upon  the  tabie  itand, 
And  twirla  ot  black  molaaaei 

Go  round  from  hand  to  hand  ; 
Wtien  aiap-jacka,  mapte^ugared. 

Are  hisaing  in  the  pan, 
And  cider,  vith  a  dash  of  gin, 


With  laughter  and  with  weeping 

Then  shall  thej  tell  the  tale, 
How  Colt  his  loeman  ijuartered, 

And  died  within  Uu  jail. 

£«■  GatillUr^  Lay  of  Sir.  CoU. 

Sbnt.     To  get  shut  off.     See  Shtl. 

To  khnt  np.     1.  To  atop  talking;  to  hold  one's  tongue.     A  vulgar 

expression,  for  which  lo  dry  up  is  now  Bometimea  substituted.     Used 

also  in  England. 

Jones  was  aioging,  "  'lis  the  Star-Spangled  Banner ; "  bnl  wag  aoon  mads  to 
AjU  19,  and  Ltviller'a  name  waa  called.  —  PicHtvjtfnm  the  PImgant. 

Did  yon  ever  ■»  amannaid  V  Well,  then,  I  reckon  you  M  best  i*ii(  up ;  'eanaa 
I  have,  —  and  mannen  loo,  and  marmisses.  —  Burton,  Waggtritt. 

The  moaieian  suddenly  '•Autup,"  and,  after  many  suspicious  sight!  at  Charley, 
jnmped  over  to  the  side  of  the  lady,  and  spoke  a  few  words  in  hia  own  language 
with  man  than  customary  rapidity.  —N.  Y.  Spirit  0/ At  Tinea. 

"Look  hare,  boys,"  said  the  preacher  lo  a  erowd  which  had  gatheiid  round, 
laughing  and  betting,  with  slang  oathii  and  imprecationa,  "None  of  this  at  the 
eamp-meeliog !  This  is  the  Lord's  ground  here;  so  lAiif  up  your  swearing,  and 
don't  flghl."  —  ifrt  Slotci,  Dred,  Vol.  I.  p.  3tS. 

This  odd  expression  appears  in  a  recent  work  of  one  of  England's 
most  diatinguished  authors,  no  less  than  Professor  Jowett,  of  Ox- 
ford;  — 


The  Ch(i1c«donuin  puit,  Thnafmichtu,  .  .  .  ia  T*in  nA  bliulerfng,  nfoting 
to  diKOuni  unle»  be  ie  paid,  fond  of  miking  ma  nratkm,  and  hoping  in  thai  way 
to  escape  Ihe  inevitable  Socrates ;  but  ■  men  child  in  argument,  and  anable  to 
foreaee  that  Ihe  next  "mote"  [to  dh  aPlaConic  eipreuion)  will  " Aat  kim  up." 
Dialogua  <■/ Plate,  Vol.  III.  p.  6. 

When  a  man  ipeak*,  he  ipouta;  when  lie  holde  hi>  peace,  he  ikuU  Np.  —  Ate. 
A.  ifuruU,  of  CartUle,  F.ng.  {.\«Si),i*  Lteturt  on  Slimg. 

In  New  England,  we  BOmetimea  hear  aged  women  »»y,  "  We  'se 
Aihitt'Upieinier"  meaning  that  the  weather  haa  been  severe,  so  that 
tiiey  have  been  shut  up,  confined  to  their  huiues. 
2.  To  cause  to  stop  talking;  reduce  to  silence. 

"  I  order  yoo  again  Id  thut  np,"  laid  the  watchman.  "  There  ain't  no  two 
wajs  about  it:  .vou  mutt  either  shot  up  youreelE,  or  I'll  rtirf  joat^  in  a  winlt- 
Ing."  —  jV.  0.  PieujrwK. 
Bhnt  np  jooT  CI*ni-SbelU.  Close  your  lips  together;  be  silent. 
Common  along  the  shores  of  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island,  where 
clanis  abound.  Same  as  ikat  tip  your  head. 
Bhttte.     See  Shoot. 

To  shj.     To  throw  a  tight  substance,  as  a  flat  stone  or  a  shell,  with 
a  careless  jerk.     And  so  in  England. 

Ju»l  to  make  mallern  livili',  I  lieaded  up  alongside  ol  Molly,  and  third  a  few 
Bolt  ihrngf.  at  her.  eiich  ai  asking  how  she  liked  bar  eteaka  cooked,  and  if  Jim 
warn't  equal  in  Ihe  elbow  lo  a  mad  panter'a  tail,  and  sneh  amiuin'  coDvena- 
tinn.  —  Raili,  S</uaarr  Life. 

To  Bh7  around.    To  hang  about. 

t  was  kind  of  A-^ing  nnW,  and  looking  at  the  ererlastln'  light  of  booke,  when 
he  came  in.  —  Major  Doiming.  .Wny-rfny  in  Xra  Fork,  p.  1. 
BhTstei.  A  term  applied  to  a  set  of  men  who  hang  about  the  Police 
Courts  of  New  York  and  other  large  cities,  and  practiiw  in  them  u 
lawyers,  but  who,  in  many  cases,  have  never  been  admitted  lo  the 
bat.  They  are  men  who  have  served  as  policemen,  turnkeys,  sher- 
iff's officers,  or  in  any  capacity  by  which  they  have  become  familiar 
with  criminals  and  criminal  courts. 

The  mieerable  creature  who  hu  fallen  into  the  watchman'*  clatchen  may  make 
his  escape.  If  he  lia»  money:  but,  if  not,  he  must  go  lo  qund,  and  wait  next  day 
for  Ihe  vkitf  of  the  ^lytitr  lawyers,  —  a  net  of  lurkey-buitards,  whoH  toarh  b 
pollution  and  whone  breath  ii  pestilence.  —  Niv  York  in  Slicri,  The  Tonti. 

When  a  man  or  woman  is  thrown  into  piisnn.  a  A^fr  leech  Rets  access  to 
him,  and  extorti  fmm  him  his  IbhI  cent  under  the  pretence  of  obtaining  hi*  iibet' 
atlon.  — .V.  r.  TribuBi. 

The  appearance  of  a  lar^  number  of  abandoned  women  in  the  Police  Conrt 
drew  ti>)ce[her  a  lari^-e  c<incour<e  of  people.    The  A^itert,  or  Tombs  lawyera,  writ 

listen  lo'no  appeals.  -  Ibid.,  March  13, 1857. 
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The  Priwn  AMocialioD  held  its  monthly  mscling  lut  night.  The  repnrt  wu 
rich  ia  incidenlt  and  deTelnpinenlii  mboul  Ihe  tkinners,  ahtriu,  and  ihgiten  <it  the 
Toai\M.  —  Ntm  Fork  Kiprra. 

81ok.     Afflicted  with  diaeiuie.  —JrAiuon.     Ill  in  health. 

In  England,  and  in  the  genteel  societj  of  our  Eastern  cities,  the 
word  Hi  is  invariably  used  for  a  person  afflicted  with  disease.  The 
good  old  English  word  tick  ia  going  out  of  use,  and  is  seldom  heard 
except  when  applied  to  one  who  is  sick  at  the  stomach  or  afflicted 
with  nausea.  In  both  the  Bible  and  New  Testament,  the  word 
"  sick  "  is  always  used  for  one  out  of  health,  disordered,  or  afflicted 
with  disease,  while  ill  is  not  used  in  a  single  iuatance.  Shakspeare 
usesiJ'  in  a  few  instances,  but  generally  the  term  tick,  thus;  — 

In  poiMn  there  ii  physicfc;  and  thit  newe 
That  would,  had  1  b«en  well,  hive  made  me  net, 

B«ing  tick,  hmh  In  tome  meMiire  made  me  well.  —  ffenrj  IV.,  Part  U.  1,  1. 
Pn.     When  I  wm  litt.  you  gave  in«  hitler  pilh, 
And  1  muat  minister  the  like  to  rnu.  —  Tm>  GnlUmtn  af  Cemu,  Act  if.  Sc.  4. 
F.     Shut,  shut  the  doon,  piod  John  I  fatigued  I  said, 
He  up  Ihe  knocker,  aay  I  'm  ndc,  I  'm  dead —  lP<Vt,  Prologut  to  Satin*. 

Chaucer,  Gower,  Milton,  Dryden,  Cowper,  and  the  best  English 
writers,  use  the  word  precisely  in  the  sense  given  by  Johnson. 
2,  Very  indifferent,  contemptible.     The  word  is  expressive,  but 

81ok  Market.  When  brokers  very  generally  hesitate  to  buy  stocks, 
there  is  said  to  be  a  «Vi  mnrltel.  Such  a  state  of  things  is  generally 
the  consequent  of  a  previous  over-speculation.  Klien  the  reverse 
is  the  condition  of  things,  and  every  tiling  is  buoyant,  it  is  called  a 
irrimmmg  market.  —  Medbrry. 

Slde-Hlll,  for  kill-tide.  The  side  or  slopeof  a  hill;  sloping  ground. — 
Webster. 

Above  the  creek  on  (he  tvlt-MB,  they  have  dug  lifle-piu.  and  keep  up  ■  reg- 
ular eystem  of  pieketa  of  considerahle  Krength.  —  Cor.  Nik  Bampikirt  Pal- 

Stde-Lluca.     In  Canada,  the  secondary  roads,  the  main  ones  being 

called  canceuion  roads,  to  which  the  tide-lines  run  at  right  angles. 
Sideling.     Inclined  to  one  side;  directed  towards  one  side;  as,  "  The 
ground  was  tidelini}." 

Then  are  no  rebel  picket  plations,  .  .   .  dn  (he  MtUng.  they  hare  dug  rifle- 
pita,  .  .  .  and  alill  occupy  the  iort  in  view  of  Kdwarda's  Ferry. — If.  Y.  Tribunt. 
A  fellow  nailed  up  mapi  in  a  gentleman'*  closet,  mrne  tidtling,  and  olhen 
npeide  down,  the  better  lo  adjust  (hem  to  the  panels.  — Saifl. 

To  iidle  up  is  also  heard,  meaning  to  approach  sidewise ;  to  make 
indirect  motions. 
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Bids-Walk.    The  wilk  for  foot-passengers  on  each  side  of  the  cit- 
riage-way  in  a  street  or  road.    In  Eaglond,  it  is  called  the  "  pave- 

Aa  thrn  ia  bnt  very  littte  mud  at  any  timr  in  Copiipo,  and  fev  aniUble  pebbh 
Wonw,  rally  a  Mreet  or  two  han  been  paved ;  nor  hu  th*  muniripal  coondl  girta 
mnch  thoof^t  to  the  necndly  of  NitciiniUt.  —  Oi'UiH'a  CUfi,  Vol.  I.  p.  MB. 

Sld«- Winder.     A  heavy  blow  with  the  fist.     New  York. 

Uajar  Wood  i>  juat  the  man  to  atize  and  improve  in  an  inaaKural  •ddna*  the 
opportunity  af  dealing  Becorder  Smith  what  the  boya  call  a  udt-m»d*T.  — JV.  Y. 
TWhuu. 
BIde-Wlp«.     A  heavy  hlow  with  the  fist.     Southern. 

Arch  would  fetch  him  ■  lidt-^mpt  on  the  head,  and  knock  him  inlo  the  middle 
of  next  week.  —  Sattktnt  Situ:litt,  p.  31. 

Bldlnga.      Wedge-shaped   boards  used  for  the  sides  and  roofs  of 

houses. 
To  atdls  out.    To  get  out  Bidewaya;  to  hack  out.     Southern. 

If  he  tried  Mridh  out  of  (he  quarrel.  Arch  would  gel  a>  mad  >«  wrath,  an' 

■war,  an'  curae,  an*  run.  —  SourXtm  Slitclm,  p.  31. 

Sidling.     A  place  at  which  to  turn  off  on  a  railroad  to  wait  for  a  pass- 
ing engine.     The  Engliifh  term  is  tilling. 
Bterra.     (Span.)     A  ridge  of  mountains.     The  term  b  universally 
applied  to  mountain  ridges  in  New  Mexico  and  California. 
At  niftht,  above  (heir  rocky  bed 

They  »aw  the  atan  march  slow; 
The  wild  Sirrra  overhead, 
The  dcMrt'a  dealh  below.  —  WTiitHtr. 
The  Htrrnt,  which  surround  the  plain,  teem  with  the  precloaa  metala  i  ...  on 
person,  without  capital  or  machinery,  derives  a  conaiilerable  income  from  a  mine 
which  produces  gold,  ailver,  lead,  and  sulphur  from  the  xame  titrra.  ~  Biatm'i 
Mtxim,  p.  131. 

Si^t.  1.  A  great  many;  a  great  deal.  An  old  meaning  of  tbe 
word,  still  colloquial  in  England,  and  of  ancient  use.  "  A  tigkot 
people  "  is  a  great  multitude;  ■>  my  husband  ia  a  sight  handsomu 
than  youts,"  i.  e.  much  handsomer. 

Awonderai'jAi  of  flowers.— Gorrr,  Con/.  JnwH(u(ed.  Paul!.),  Vol.  I.  p.  Iffl. 

Sighi  is  used  in  most  of  the  Northern  and  Eastern,  and  litap  in 
the  Southern  and  Western  St.'ktes. 

Ym,  Mr.  Speaker,  I'd  i  powerful  «jA(  sooner  go  into  retiracy  amonK  the  red, 
wild  aboriglnea  of  our  wooden  country,  nor  consent  to  that  bill.  —  Caritim,  Tit 
Nea  Purchim,  Vol.  I.  p.  Tl. 

2.  In  North  Carolina,  the  distance  that  can  be  seen  on  a  road  i> 
called  a  light. 
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8.  The  pupil  or  interior  of  the  e;e,  aa  distinguished  from  the 
whole  of  the  eye;  aa,  "  He  waa  hurt  in  the  #15*1  of  his  eye."  New 
England. 
Sign.  In  the  unsettled  parts  of  the  far  West,  the  traces  of  the  recent 
preseoce  of  men  or  animals  are  called  tigni,  or,  mors  techoically, 
M^.     One  hears  of  Indian  tign,  cow  lign,  bear  11^,  bog  sign,  &e. 

"What'i  lh<  B^out  on  Ihapluni?" 

"Ww-p»rty  of  B*paho«(  pused  Squirrel  *t  Bundown  ycatcrdiy,  snd  nurly 
TsiMd  my  inimili.  Sign.  Ino,  of  mora  on  the  left  fork  of  Boiling  Spring."  — 
N.  r.  Spirit  oftkt  Timei. 

It  ia  a  miatake  to  tnppotw  that  [he  negro  brain  i>  incapable  of  Uiat  acuta  maon- 
ing  which  conititulea  a  cunning  hunter.     1  have  known  black  men  who  could 

M^\l».  —  CaplaitiMayiuRtid,  Oietola.p.  113. 

ScTeni  defr  jumped  out  nf  the  bottom  when  we  entered,  and  on  the  banka  of 
the  river  I  hw  some  freah  beaver  n^  —  RtuOoii'i  iftxico  and  Rocky  Moatt- 
(OHU,  p.  1T3. 

The  men  acoared  the  country  around  in  aearch  for  the  miuing  inuke;  and, 
having  iwn  Indian  tiijn  kfeping  !'«•''  f*  for  milea,  they  believed  the  animali  had 
beett  taken,  —  BartUtft  Ftnonat  Namtn*. 

Our  Delawarta  report  that  they  hare  aeen  nutneroua  freah  buffalo  dgm,  and 
that  we  ahall  moo  come  npon  the  herda.  —  CoptoAa  Ifarcy,  Stpcri  oa  Ike  Std 
River. 

To  •iKnallsa.  To  communicate  information  by  means  of  signals  or 
telegraph ;  to  signal.     An  sbsnrd  use  of  the  word. 

The  ahtp  wai  lignalited  about  eight  o'clock  Ibii  iDoming,  and  came  up  tha 
harbor  in  fine  style.  —  N.  J.  Com.  Mv.,  Jan.  IT,  18M. 

To  sign  ott.  To  release  a  debtor  by  agreeing  to  accept  whatever  be 
offers  to  pay;  to  give  a  receipt  in  full  of  all  demands.  An  expres- 
rion  common  among  merchants. 

In  Connecticuti  the  law  provided  that  dissentients  resident  in  a 
parish  might  become  free  from  taxation  there,  oa  for  maintenance 
of  pastor  and  support  of  schooU,  on  presentation  of  a  certificate 
appropriately  signed,  stating  that  they  conscientiously  dissented, 
&c.,  and  that  they  were  members,  &c.,  of  another  "  approved  eccle- 
siastical organization.  Hence  aroae  the  expression  tign  off,  as  well 
as  that  of  ctrl-ijicalt  off,  which  see. 

Silk-OTBSB.    See  Bear-Grasi. 

Silk-Plant.  "  A  plant  resembling  sumac,  growing  near  springs  on  tha 
great  pituns  of  the  West.  The  bark  is  tough  and  resembles  flax. 
The  Ottoes  and  Omahawg  make  lariate  of  the  bark,  which  are  said 
to  be  stronger  and  better  than  those  mode  of  hide.  The  French 
call  it  i»icA<  h  lait ;  the  Mexicans,  capote  dtt  aearte ;  the  Pueblo 
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Iniiianj,  noehe.  The  latter  moke  fUhing-linea  &nd  Sne  thread  of  it, 
while  the  root  ia  nsed  for  medicinal  purpOMS."  —  Starttbury't  5aft 
Lake  Expedition,  p.  175. 

SUvar  Fox.  (Canu  argtntatvt.)  A  black  fox,  with  white  hiin 
interspersed  on  the  back.  Like  the  Craoa-fox,  this  variety  is  rora. 
It  ia  fonnd  in  the  United  Slates  and  Canada.  Ita  skin  is  OMd  iat 
ladies'  muffs,  and  brings  a  high  price. 

BUth  Ov.     See  BUl-FUh. 

Bllvei  Onj».  This  term  originated  in  the  State  of  New  York,  and 
was  applied  to  the  conservative  portion  of  the  Whig  party.  At  a 
political  convention  in  that  State,  certaio  meBSures  proposed  not 
being  ^reeable  to  many,  they  at  once  withdrew.  Aa  they  left  the 
meeting,  it  was  observed  that  many  were  men  whose  locks  were  sil- 
vered by  age,  which  drew  forth  the  remark  from  some  one  prennt, 
"  There  go  the  tilver  gragf .' "  The  term  remains,  and  is  the  onlj 
one  now  (1850)  used  to  distinguish  one  branch  of  the  Whig  party. 

To  almllate.    To  be  tike  another  thing. 

And  Uiit  boldi  true  both  of  ■cCioiu  which  litiiHatt  th«  inttlleet,  and  IboM 
which  Mimiiate  Ihe  moml  Hiue,  inch  u  gratitudt  lod  ahune  in  %  dog.  —  T^ 
pan- 4  Pigchologs- 
'Blmmon.     A  contraction  for  penimmim ;  as  in  the  Sonthem  adogs, 
"  The  longest  pole  knocks  down  the  'nimatons." 

With  one  eye  lookwi  right  down  on  rae, 
Put  by  hi*  tiil  Ihs  creuon  faunfc. 
And  in  the  chorua  tweetLy  sung.  —  Comic  Bo»g. 
BlmoUn,     Simlin  and  Symiin.     See  Otm/tn. 
Bin.    Used  occasionally  liy  the  illiterate  for  lince :  as,  "  Sin  yeaterday; " 

"  Sin  I  went."    Connecticut. 
BinewB.     Money;  fnnds. 
Btng,  n.    A  meeting  for  practice  in  singing. 

SlDged  Cat.  An  epithet  applied  to  a  person  whose  appearance  doet 
him  inju-itice. 

Who  would  h«ve  Ihought  that  milksop  of  ■  liwyer  woold  have  doo*  aowril! 
HowKiinrver,  vou  can't  jud^e  ■  felloT  from  hii  lonka.  After  all,  that  '■  a  faS; 
far  that  critter  la  like  a  Hngtd  cat,  better  nor  he  aeema.  —  San  Sfict,  Tht  OU 
Jiulgc,  Vol.  I.  p.  44. 

Parson  Brownlow  hu  found  an  aiilagoniat  In  Ihe  Rev.  Mr.  Pryne,  of  Ondn- 
nati.  6owhenlheTenne»ee  panonvinita  Philadelphia,  they  are  to  bavc  it!  H'( 
reckon  then 'II  be  fun,  as  a  Cincinnati  paper  8*71  Piyna  iaa  ptrfeetauytJfal.' 
Ktw  Orttami  Bfdlttm,  May,  ISSS. 


I  'd  made  iiira  ]roa  'd  plajtd  hooktj.  But  I  forgtTv  jm,  Tom.  I  nckan 
JOB 're  t,  kind  of  ■  mtgtd  cat,  u  lira  ujing  ii,  —  twttet'n  yiM  bok.  —  Mark 
Tieai^  Tom  Samytr,  p.  SO. 

BlnglBg.    In  PennBjlvoiLia,  a  BiDg;iiig-ichool. 

Blnk-Kole  or  Sink.  A  hole  or  depreaaiou  in  limestone  Uuds  whara 
the  w»t«r8  sink  and  are  lost.  These  places  are  common  in  the  Mid- 
dle and  Weatem  States.     See  Cavern  Limtttone. 

AhnDttr,  while  inthepunaitat*de«r,  felUatoDDtolthoMdMp,  funnd-ahapcd 
pits,  (amti  OD  Iba  prmirin  bj  the  Httling  of  walen  after  hear;  niiu,  ud 
known  by  the  name  of  mni-iola.  —  frrimg.  Tour  <m  tkt  Prdina,  p.  14T. 

Leaving  the  Pecoi,  we  (topped  to  look  at  m>dm  limeitom  diJa  near  (he  read. 
The  earth  and  itonei  bad  caTed  in,  or  lank,  in  spoti  raiying  from  ten  ts  thirty 
feet  in  diameler. -- BartltUi  Ptnmal  tfarr^litt,  Vol.  I.  p.  110. 

The  iimettone  of  Jonea  County  [Tirginta]  is  not  far  off,  and  anib  are  frequent 
in  llmMtone  bedi ;  in  Oeot^a,  they  an  called  limtilont  imki.  —  Sit&maWt  Jottr- 
anl,  Oct.,  ISll. 

Sir,  to  Ton.  Said  by  a  roan  retDming  another's  salutation  tn'ni  com 
received;  as,  "Good  morning.  Sir,"  —  "Sir,  to  yon."  Low, 
Oiough  intended  to  be  extra-respectful  sod  polite. 

Sliree.  "  Yea,  »i'rree,"  and  "  No,  m'rree,"  for  "  Tes,  sir,"  and  "  No, 
sir."  This  vulgar  slang,  which  originated  in  New  York,  is  now 
beard  throughoat  the  Union.  Sometimes,  as  If  not  already  puerile 
enough,  the  word  "hob"  is  added;  as,  "  I'm,  rirree,  hob." 

While  hearing  a  caH,  ths  attorney  atated  in  hia  plea  that  he  belieTCd  one  of 
the  juron  waa  mtonicated.   The  judge,  addreaaing  the  man  alluded  to,  aald:  — 
"  Sir,  an  yon  drunk  ?  " 

The  jntnr,  attaigfatening  hinualf  np,  in  •  bold,  hair-dtdant  tone,  replied,  "  ^o, 
ivne.  bob  I " 

"  Well,"  aaid  the  judge,  "  I  fine  yon  Bvt  dollars  ftir  the  '  ree  '  and  tea  for  the 
'bob.'"  —Baltimore  S%n,  Marrh  SO,  1857. 
Sin.     This  plural  is  adopted  by  many  persans  in  commercial  corre- 
spondence, in  beginning  their  letters.   Instead  of  the  word  GenlUmen, 
addressed  to  a  firm,  they  write,  Dear  Sirt. 

Bin,  (aid  the  umpire,  ceaae  your  pother.  —  Ctamafioih 
SlBS   and  BluT-     Contractions   for  liafer,  often  used   in  addressing 

girls,  even  by  their  parents. 
BlBtam,  for  auleri.     A  vulgar  pronunciation,  somelimee  heard  from 
uneducated  preachers  at  the  West. 

Brethnm  and  ufam,  it  'a  a  powerful  great  work,  thli  here  pnaching  of  the 
gospel,  ai  the  gnat  apoille  taiiHlr  allowa  in  them  worda  of  biuin  what  'a  jeat 
eome  itito  my  mind ;  for  I  never  knowed  what  to  prvach  till  I  ria  np.  —  CarUom, 
Tkt  Xta  ParcioK,  Vol.  I.  p.  303. 

Wt.  (Pron.  tti.)  To  sit  up  with  ia  to  oonrt  a  young  woman. 
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Bith«.     A  sigh.     UKdalBoin  England.  — /ToUhMU. 

SlUo.  (SpkD.)    A  Spanish  anperflcial  meuure,  used  in  the  States  mod 

Teiritorias  of  Spsiiiah  origin.     The  liiio  U  a  leagne  of  land  of 

6,000  vans,  and  ia  equal  to  4,428  English  acres. 
Siz-8hoot0T.     A  reTolver  with  six  chunben.     See  Slutoler. 
To  Blai.     Tosixzle;  to  make  a  hisaing  M>nnd;  uaed  in  the  aame  mom 

u  aiaie.     See  below.     He  sat  under  a  sun  whose  njB  barlj  made 

the  flesh  to  sax.  —  N.  Y.  TrSiunt. 
To  slsxle.     To  hiss  from  the  acUon  of  fire.  —  Ftnii/. 

From  tfai  eadi  a(  tfaa  wood,  th<  up  [riea  aad  dripi  on  tfa*  mtJimg  coals  Iwlow, 

■od  fiiH  09  in  ingry  lUun.  —  Margartl,  p.  US. 
Bkale.     See  Squalt. 
Bkanea.    Iron  plates  to  keep  an  axle-tree  from  wearing.   Id  En^and, 

called  elouU. 
Bkaarsoma  or  Bk«arsom«.     See  Scareieme. 
SkeaT7  or  Bkeeiy.    Easily  frightened,  timid.     See  Scary, 

Givt  bar  tht  houM  tnd  hoDi«taid,~ft  mui  can  thrira  and  roam, — 
But  woman  ue  ittciy  erillen,  unleu  they  hive  ■  homa. 

CaWtoii,  Font  Battadt,  p.  IS. 

To  skedaddle.  To  run  away;  a  hjirricd  and  confused  retrsatj  a  ilaog 
term  which  orij^nated  with  our  soldiers  during  the  late  ciTil  «u. 
It  is  synonymous  with  "  to  cut  stick,"  "  to  ramose  the  randi," 
"to  slope,"  "to  cut  your  lucky,"  "to  clear  out,"  "to  absqaat- 
nlate."  The  term  came  into  general  use  in  the  contending  anniei, 
and  is  now  as  common  in  England  as  in  this  country. 

Various  have  been  the  attempts  to  trace  the  origin  of  the  word, 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  which  is  to  trace  it  to  Greece.  Fint, 
a  nriter  thinks  he  hag  discovered  its  etymology  in  the  word  tkedm- 
mani  (oKibwmiu),  of  which  the  root  is  tkeda,  used  by  ThucydidM 
(IV.  58,  112)  and  Herodotus  (V.  102)  to  describe  the  dispersion 
of  a  routed  army.  Another  writer,  who  appears  in  the  "  LouisriDe 
Journal,"  also  claims  a  Grecian  birth  for  the  word.  "  The  primi- 
tive of  atedoddle,"  he  says,  "  is  a  pure  Greek  word  of  great  anti- 
quity. It  occurs  in  Homer,  Hesiod,  £schylus,  Sophocles,  Herodo- 
tus, Thncydides,  and  Xenophon;  and  it  was  used  to  expreea  in 
Greek  the  very  idea  that  we  undertake,  in  using  it,  to  ezpreai  in 
English.  Homer,  in  the  Iliad,  uses  only  the  aorist  aktdota  a 
ikedata.  Thus  in  Hiad,  19-171,  we  have  ittdtuon  laon  for  ant- 
tering,  dispersing. 

In  Prometheus,  JBschylus  thus  uses  it  (akeda)  in  making  "the 
■nn  diapwM  the  boar  froat  of  the  mom."    And  again  PromctlMU 
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nsea  this  word  in  predicting  woes  upon  Jnpiter,  when  he  uys  that 
"  a  flame  more  pot«nt  tiuui  the  lightning  "  shall  be  "  invented,  which 
•hoU  (li-edo)  tkivtr  the  oceaa  trident,  the  spear  of  Neptune." 

In  the  Odysaey,  we  find  Homer  luiiig  itedasa  in  describing  the 

-    tcaltering  of  the  suitors  of  Penelope  when  UlyBses  should  come,  and 

in  the  twentieth  book  of  the  Odyssey  we  have  the  same  word  used  fot 

"  the  dinptrfing  of  the  suitors  to  their  houses,"  as  the  result  of  the 

return  of  Ulysses. 

Another  writer,  in  the  "  Albany  Evening  Jonmal,"  scoffs  at  the 
claims  of  the  Helleniste  for  a  Grecian  origin  of  the  word,  and  finds 
no  difficulty  in  tracing  it  alike  to  the  Gaelic,  the  Welsh,  and  the 
Irish,  in  each  of  which  languages  he  discovers  analogous  words. 
His  Welsh  word  is  ytgudaw,  to  scud  about  With  this  example,  it 
is  nnneceasary  to  follow  this  etymologist  farther.  A  fourtli  writer 
■ays  it  is  a  common  Scottish  word;  that  it  means  to  "  spill  milk," 
and  that  we  have  wholly  misapplied  the  word.  A  fifth  saya  in  the 
"  Boston  Journal  "  that  it  is  a  word  which  has  bug  been  in  use 
among  the  lumbermen  of  Wisconsin  in  the  same  sense  in  which  onr 
soldiers  used  it. 

Recently  (Sept.  15, 1877)  appeared  in  the  "  Philadelphia  Times  " 
ft  dfunumt  for  an  Irish  origin  of  the  word.  The  writer  says  it 
occurs  in  the  Irish  version  of  the  New  Testament  quotation  from  the 
prophets,  thus:  "  I  will  smite  the  shepherd,  and  the  sheep  shall  be 
scattered,"  which  last  word  is  said  to  be  igedcuiol.  In  the  same 
newspaper  is  a  commuiiieation,  the  writer  of  which  says  he  first  heard 
the  word  on  the  4th  of  March,  1861,  the  day  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  first 
iuaugnration,  and  made  this  statement  in  the  New  York  "  Hearth 
and  Home  "  several  years  ago.  This  led  to  a  communication  from 
Kansas,  in  which  the  writer  said  he  had  heard  the  word  in  Kansas 
several  years  before,  during  the  struggle  between  the  anti-slavery 
and  pro-slavery  parties  in  that  (then)  Territory. 

A  writer  in  the  "  Atlantic  Monthly,"  for  August,  1877,  discusses 
the  etymology  of  the  word,  and  mentions  its  presamed  Greek  origin, 
"  from  itedannumi,  which  means  to  scatter,  and  also  to  be  scat- 
t«t«d,  t4)  disperse,  to  put  or  take  Sight."  The  same  writer  saya 
that  some  English  friends  from  Lancashire  told  him  they  "  had 
heard  itedaddU  there  every  day  of  their  lives;"  that  it  means 
"to  scatter,  or  drop  in  a  scattering  way."  RegardinR-  this  state- 
ment, we  vdll  only  observe  Uiat  we  have  examined  the  English  Pro- 
vincial Dictionaries  of  Halliwell  and  Wright,  which  profess  to  givi' 
all  the  English  provincial  words,  as  well  as  a  large  number  of  sejia- 
rftte  gloeaariee,  in  none  of  which  do  we  find  the  word  in  question. 


CongnwmFn  nuy  pUu  and  twaddls 
How  the  fighting  «bonld  b«  dont; 
Bull  Rim  Uugfat  them  to  tttdaddli, 
Elj  took  loo  ilow  a  run.  —  Set. 
Wfb  th«  Sonth-cut  clc*r  ud  Gcnenl  Price  retiring  into  Arkuuu  In  Ot 
.    Soath-mtt,  we  nuy  upact  to  wltaoi  inch  ■  gnnd  iktdaddU  of  Se<«h  and  Ui 
caIorcdpn)|Mrtyai<ni'Deverie«D  before.  — Jfumri  Cor.  AT.  r.  Trihwi,  IStL 

Ho  eooner  did  the  tntlton  diicoTcr  their  ■ppraach  than  Owj  ittdaddled,  a 
phrue  the  Union  boji  ap  here  appl j  to  the  good  u>e  the  Hcnhen  maka  of  thdr 
teg*  in  time  of  danger.  —  Cor.  Mimmri  Dtmacrat,  Aug.,  ISSl. 

Their  nolq'  drnmi  had  ceaaed,  and  inddenlr  I  pere«iT«d  a  general  ikiiiMIt, 
Bi  thow  upon  DDT  right  flank  elarted  off  in  fhll  spaed — Sir  Sammii  Baitr, 


intetnptible  fellow.     W^estern. 


At  a  Republican  meeting  in  Indiana,  the  other  day,  a  apeakar  namad  Ijing  i*- 
■pondcd  to  a  loud  call  and  took  tbe  aland.  But  a  big,  itiapping  fellow  peniMeJ 
ID  crying  out  in  a  tientorian  voice,  "Long,  Long!  "  Thia  caused  a  little  confa- 
aioni  but,  attar  aome  difficulty  in  making  binDelt  heard,  the  praeident  anocaedtd 
in  atating  that  Ur,  Long,  the  gentleman  honored  by  the  call,  was  now  addrt*>- 
Ing  tbem.  "Oh,  he  be  d— dt"  replied  the  fellow:  "h«'e  the  liula  ibncfa 
that  told  me  to  call  for  Long  I "  Thia  brought  down  the  houae.  —  (  WaA.)  Etm- 
tag  Star,  Nov.,  18U. 

Bkld.  A  piece  of  lig-ht  timber,  from  ten  to  twenty  feet  in  length, 
opon  which  heayiar  timber  is  rolled  or  slid  from  plftca  to  plaoe. 

BklltB.  A  sort  of  brown  tow  trowBers  formerly  worn  in  New  England, 
very  large,  and  reaching  just  below  the  knees.  In  Dorsetshire, 
England,  hbU-boota  are  called  itUly-boolt. 

Her  father  .  .  .  wore  a  aort  of  Irowaers  known  at  the  time  aa  abtfC),-  they  wen 
abort,  reaching  juat  below  (he  knee,  and  very  large,  being  foil  ■  halt-yard  broad 
at  the  bottom,  and,  without  brace*,  were  kept  up  by  the  hipa,  aailor-faihiei.— 
/liAf*  Uargarel.  p.  8. 
The  lad'a  ah'Jli,  throi 


Skimping.     Scanty,  as  the  pattern  of  a  dt^as.     Used  also  in  tlu 

Bout^  of  England. 
To  akin.     To  get  a  lesson  by  the  help  of  a  "  pony  "  (traaslatioo)  or 

by  cramming  from  a  feUow-student. 

Barefaced  copying  from  booke  and  re 
Fivt  Ytan  in  on  £n^  f7fHD.,  p.  3Si, 


C.  E.  Tnmbi>a,aimgi^aLt  BktifJii 
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Among  tiie  cadeU  ftt  the  U-  S.  MiliUrj  Acodemj,  West  Foint, 
"(o  A«9itintu(f  "  is  to  be  demented. 

Bkln.     "  Stin  your  oien ituni,"  i.e.  do  ^ur  own  dirtj  work. 

Bklnnw.     See  Skygler, 

Bklpjaok.  The  itipjact  of  the  Boston  market  is  the  Bonito  {Sarda 
ptlamn*,  Linn.) ;  but  the  fish  more  generally  known  bj  the  name  is 
the  Seomberuox  icultllatu*  of  Lesueur,  also  called  "saut;"  and 
"skipper."    See  Blue-Fuh. 

Bldpp«r.  The  (^eese-mite.  Also  called  in  St^land  the  Cheese- 
hopper. 

Bklppeir-     Abounding  in  cheese-mites. 

With  the  opening  al  spring,  insecls,  utcrpilUn.  uid  rcptUra  will  lUrt  fnni 
Ifatir  biding-plBcea,  uid  Uu  eirtb  ippear  ■>  ■□imsUd  a*  a  plate  of  Mfptrg 
chmc  or  ttu  cuotai  of  a  dud  hone  in  dog-dayi.  —  Daie'M  Bermom,  Vol.  II. 
p-SM. 

To  akite.    To  $Hlt  about  is  to  go  running  about. 

To  aklva.  To  pare;  to  cut  thin,  especially  a  piece  of  leather  so  as  to 
leave  a  bevelled  edge,  as  also  of  an  inner  shoe-sole,  so  ss  to  leave 
the  central  part  thicker  or  rounded  up.  Id  general  use  in  New 
England. 

BUrlnffi.     Scrape  of  leather;  leather  waste. 

BknlldngBery.     Underhand  plotting.    Missouri. 

Bknnk.  1,  (Mephitii  mephitiea.)  A  small,  caniirorouB  American 
quadruped,  allied  to  the  weasel  and  badger,  and  which,  on  being 
irritated,  emits  a  very  fetid  secretion.  The  name  is  from  the 
Abenaki  Stganku. 

Old  itiin.  yon  cin'l  canc»l  Ihfl  ud  chingea  lime  hu  wroaght  upon  yea.  Ton 
msT  icent  your  penona  with  the  nweeteat  pertume;  bat  thejr  will  no  more  cam- 
pan  with  the  rich  fragrinc*  that  voulh  snd  besnly  emll,  thin  the  ■tmoaphere 
which  lurroundi  ■  wounded  ihuit  can  eqiul  the  odor  of  la  orange  grora. — 
IhiiB-i  Stmoot,  Vol.  11.  p.  144. 

2.  A  vile  or  good-for-nothing  fellow. 

Now,  Tom,  yon  itatit,  thit  l>  the  third  time  you've  forgot  to  let  on  that 
switch,  — NMa  tm  Cmncfa,  iFe-,  Btntkwwid, 
To  Bknnk.  1.  To  utterly  defeat  In  games  of  chance,  if  one  of  the 
players  fails  to  moke  a  point,  he  is  said  to  be  iiunked.  To  defeat 
an  adversary  at  draughts  or  checkers,  without  having  permitted  him 
to  reach  the  king-row,  is  to  stunk  him.  A  Presidentiul  candidate 
who  tails  to  secure  one  electoral  vote  is  said  to  be  itunted. 

2.  A  student  who  leaves  college  without  settling  up  is  said  Co 
tlnmk  Ilia  bills. 
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Sknak-B«u.     (<7uIo  Ituciu.)    Th«  wolverine;  ao  called  in  the  Far 

West.     AIbo  known  as  the  Carcajou.  —  Captain  Ludlow'i  Report  on 

tie  Yellowttone,  p.  S5. 
Bknnk-Blaokblrd.    The  common  marsh  blackbird,  so  called  in  the 

rural  district  of  New  England,  New  York,  and  Canada.     See 

IMmlint. 
Wc  folliHed  that  old  Polyglot,  (b«  ahmUfaetiiW,  and  heanl  him  detcnbc  tlw 

w«y  Ihey  tftllird  at  Iha  winding  up  of  the  Tower  of  Babal.  —  ff-  W.  Btedier, 

Blar  Paptrt,  p.  193. 
Bknnk-Cabbage.     (Symplocarptu  /atidus.)     A  atrong-Hcented,  repnl- 

sive  plant,  exceedingly  deserving  of  the  name  it  bears.     The  cxlor 

depends  on  a  volatile  principle,  not  separable  hj  distillatioa.     This 

plant  has  been  found  useful  in  asthma  and  some  other  diseases.  — 

Bigeloie'i  Plants  of  Boston. 
The  grten,  tender  bladea  of  voutb,  the  ripened  •lemi  of  manboed,  and  Ihi 

blooming  flowers  ol  buuly,  all  fall  indi«riminalel}-  befora  the  fell  stroke  i>t  time. 

and  wii  her  together  tike  (faml-iviUajv,  dover-faeada,  and  Ulie* — Dom't  Btrwuaa, 

Vol.  II,  p.  183, 
To  think  yon  have  got  to  believe  every  thing  yonr  party  doei  leem*  jeat  M 

nnreasonalilc  iii<  it  would  be,  when  you  go  nut  tu  piek  Kreenn.  to  pick  dlxmlf 

cabbfigt  because  cow  cabba^  is  good  and  wholesome.     Why,  akunk-oiMafft  h 

pi»on,  jeet  ai  pison  ae  ratsbune.  —  Brliy  Boibtt,  p.  260. 

Bkunkhead.    The  popular  name,  on  the  sea-coast,  of  tbe  Pied  Duck 

{Anns  Labrailora)  of  omithologista.  —  iVa(.  Hiit.  of  New  Vork. 
To  akjrlatk.     To  play  in  a  rude  style. 

Other? .  alike  indifferent  to  heat,  fatigue,  or  hunger,  were  rom^ng  and  df 
hrtmg  with  each  other.  —  Cor.  N.  Y.  THbune. 
Bkylaiking.     A  term  used  by  seamen  for  games  or  tricks  with  each 
other  in  the  rigging,  tops,  &c.,  of  ships,  and  hence  transferred  to 
any  kind  of  rough  play. 

The  "  New  York  Courier  and  Enquirer,"  May  19,  1858,  in  speak- 
ing of  an  election  for  officers  of  the  Mercantile  Library,  says:  — 

There  wu  a  cnniiideiBt>Ic  amount  of  ttytnrkinfi  carried  on  from  sunset  niidl 
midnight  in  the  halls  and  passages  of  the  building,  hats  were  nnaAhrd,  and 
memben  tumbled  on  tbe  floor;  but  everybody  preserved  good  humor,  and  etfii 
tbe  defeated  candidates  yielded  to  the  contagious  influence  of  merrimenl  ai 

Bky-Failor.     A  cockloft;  a  chamber  in  a  garret,  or  the  ga,rret  itself. 
Bky-Fllot.     A  minister  of  the  gospel;  particularly  applied  to  cbsp- 

lains  in  the  navy. 
Bky-Racket.     The  vulgar  pronunciation  of  tky-rocket. 
Bkyngle,   Scyngle.     A  queer  word  that  originated  with  the  Union 

soldiers  during  the  late  war.     An  army  officer,  wriUng  Iitmi  beid- 
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qnuten  in  Vii^nia,  aayi :  "  The  word  tcyugU,  it  will  be  perceired, 
hu  any  meauiiig  one  choosea  to  attach  to  it:  it  has  not  only  a' 
Tariet;,  bat  a  contrariety  of  meauiugs.  It  is  synouymoua  with 
'  gobble '  and  with  '  skedaddle,'  is  used  for  any  other  word,  and  for 
want  of  any  other  word." 

A  corpa  >Uff  officer  dismounted  near  me  ■  moment  igo.  I  inquired  where  be 
bad  been  riding.  He  informed  me  thit  he  hul  been  out  on  t.  geaenl  nyugU; 
that  be  had  tcgugltd  along  tha  front,  wben  the  Rebels  icyai/lvt  >  bullet  [hrougli 
hii  elotlieai  that  h«  ihould  iqfaglt  hia  aervant.  who,  bv  llie  way,  had  Kgagltd 
threa  ttt  chickent,  for  a  iiupply  of  ice  ;  lliat  after  he  had  leyuaUd  hit  dinner,  ba 
pnpoeed  lo  icjfagle  a  nap.  —  Armg  nivt  JVaty  Jonntol,  July  11, 1864. 

Blabbing.  AmoDg  the  White  Mountains,  a  mountain  is  said  to  be 
tlabbed  when  a  road  is  made  around  its  sides. 

Slab-brldgttd.  Whoever  has  driven  over  a  stream  b;  a  bridge  mode 
of  stabs  will  feel  the  force  of  this  epithet  applied  to  a  fellow  of 
shaky  character.  —  Loirell. 

To  slab  off.  To  throw  aside  as  useless,  like  the  outside  piece  of  a  log 
when  sawn  up  into  planks,  which  is  called  a  »lab. 

Ton  mult  lake  notice  that  I  am  ihib'd  of  frtisa  the  election,  and  am  nolbisg 
but  •"TOler;"  and  thia  gives  nie  a  ri(;hl  to  dictate  to  the  rcil,— Crootdl,  Teur, 
p.  SIS. 

aiab-atded.     Having  perpendicular  sides,  wall-sided. 

To  get  any  thing  to  eat  was  only  to  be  acfamplishcd  by  Inking  a  stand  soma 
ODa  or  two  houn  before  meal-time,  and  thii  was  invariably  done  by  a  Wa&Aiei' 
ganina  fnan  the  hungry  aide  of  tha  (iranite  Stale  Hilli.  — JV.  Y.  Spirit  <^  tin 

"  Uy  dear  girls,"  uid  tha  preacher,  "  I  like  to  see  a  imall  waist  41  well  as 
anybody  :  and  females  with  boar-glass  shape*  suit  my  tancy  better  than  your 
Dnlch-chum,  snap-baTrel,  Adt-nded  sort  of  figures ;  but  I  don't  want  to  give  the 
endit  to  coreels,"  ~  Dau'i  Semumi,  Vol.  II.  p,  SOO. 

Jack  Dawning  says  that  Maine  is  the  middle  and  kernel  at  real  Tankeeisoi ; 
Bbode  Island  and  Connecticut  point  to  each  other  as  the  focus  of  the  article; 
while  the  Haieachneetti  man  will  tell  you  that  the  real  tlah-tiiltd  whlltler  la 
indigenous  to  Tarmount  and  Mew  Hampshire. —  Knidirbocttr  Mag.,  Uarch, 
IBM. 

Bl«ok-baked.  Applied  to  character;  wanting  in  native  good  sense; 
deficient. in  s^acit^. 

BUuc.  A  narrow  valley.  The  place  settled  by  the  French  Hngaesota 
in  Rhode  Island  has  ever  been  called  the  "  ilang  orchard."  The 
word  is  provincial  in  England,  where  it  means  a  long  slip  of  land. 
Wright. 

BlanE-^Thaiigar.  This  curious  word  is  defined  by  Mr.  Pickering  as 
signifying  "  a  writer  or  noisy  talker,  who  makes  nse  of  that  sort  of 
political  or  other  cant  which  amuses  the  rabble,  and  b  called  by  the 
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valgar  nune  of  tlang."  The  word  frequmttiy  ocean  in  Pftulding'B 
Salmagundi,  but  it  is  aow  seldom  heard. 

"Mera«Tulftbilit}',"uid  tbe  "ivaik^t*  candidate,"  an  not  tba  phrua  with 
which  (h«  tfanjp-HtoijMrt  of  all  ald«  aiaail  tha  Philadelphia  CotireiitiaB.  —  Aiw 
Tork  BaOery. 

Paraon  Brownlow  it  ■  local  pnacher  and  editor  in  EnozTille,  Tenoeuce,  and 
one  of  (be  Aitg-nihangeri  of  tha  Sonth-weaC.  — Sarptr't  Magiaint,  Dec,  IBEI, 
Blang- Whanging.  Political  cant.  Tn  Hotten's  "  Slang  Dictioitary  " 
b  Slanff-wkanger,  "a  long-winded  speaker."    Parliameataiy. 

Part  of  the  coalomary  ilang-ieiaiigins  agiirut  all  other  tutiona  which  ia  babil- 
nalto  theEogllihpreai.  — ^.  T.  Com.Adt^fkt.  10, 18U. 

If  the  word  is,  as  has  been  supposed,  of  American  origin,  it  hat 
been  adopted  in  the  mother  country: — 

What  elae  7    No  part  I  take  in  parlj  traj, 

With  tropea  from  BlIlinKHgale'a  J/mg-ieliaiiging  Taitara; 
I  fear  no  pope,  —  and  let  EmeM  play 
At  Fox  and  Gooee  with  Fox'*  MarTjm '. 

Hood,  Ode  to  Bag  WSton. 

Slant    A  side  blow.     A  slang  word. 

Blantendiculai.     Aslant;  oblique.     A  factitious  vulgarism. 

Slantendionlaily  or  Slantwise.    Obliquely. 

Pony  |{ot  mad.  and  eent  the  Elder  right  ilap  over  hie  head  ^laiUntdUatarlf,  <n 
the  broad  of  bia  back,  tnlo  the  river.  ~  Sam  Slick  tn  £aji^aii<f,  ch.  28. 

Blap-Jack.  A  pancake.  A  country  girl  formerly  was  not  considered 
eligible  for  marriage  until  she  could  make  a  shirt  and  toss  a  slap- 
jack fairly  right  iuto  the  middle  of  the  pan.  In  Knglaud,  they  ara 
called  Jfap-Jacts. 

To  the  Van  Heitt  of  Kinderhook,  if  report  may  be  believed,  are  we  indebted 
fhr  the  invention  of  )Iap:;<iaiu  or  buckwheat  cakes.  —  Knicktrboditr'i  Jf tie  Turk, 
p.  353. 

Blaahea.  Swampy  or  wet  lands  overgrown  with  bushes.  Soutfaeni 
and  Western.    Also  heard  in  the  State  of  New  York. 

In  the  Adiroudacks,  the  term  is  applied  to  a  iwaih  cut  by  a  whirl- 
wind through  tlie  woods. 

Allhough  the  inner  lands  want  the  benefit  of  game  (which,  however,  so  pond 
or  ilaih  it  without),  vet  even  thev  have  tha  advantage  of  wild-turkey*,  &c  — 
Btvtrls'i  Virginia,  ITOS,  Book  II.' 

Between  Ihii  and  Edenton  there  are  many  whortleberry-itiuilri,  wiiich  afford 
a  convenient  harbor  for  wolves  and  foxes.  —  ITeitaKr  Paptri,  p.  38. 

SUah-Qroimd.    Land  on  which  the  bnisb  has  been  cut  and  left  lying. 

New  York. 
Slat.    A  narrow  piece  of  board  or  Ijinber,  used  to  fasten  together  large 

pieces;  as,  the  ilalt  of  a  cart  or  chair.  — WebMter,     Mr.  Wri^t  up 
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the  word  is  nwd  in  NorthMnptonahire  to  denote  * '  the  fl&t  step  of  % 
ladder." 
To  alat.     A  word  at  uncertain  derivation,  signifying  to  throw  down 
with  violence.  —  Tbofw'i  Gloatart/. 

SlaUtd  bii  brsiiu  out,  thcD  aouMd  him  <a  tbe  brioy  M^  —  Cnd  Play,  T^ 
llalecmteaU. 

Wilh  that,  I  luuHledh<niDi7  uce,uid1i«Wattt(J about  the chamlMr  a  (pell.— 
Major  Do»m»g't  LMert,  p.  300. 

Suzalival  but  wam't  my  dander  up  to  b«ar  my»eir called  a  BatT  down  I  ilat 
tba  basket,  and  upsougbl  all  the  berriei.  —  Lafayttti  ChronicU. 

Aunt  Nancy  would  retire  lo  the  kiichtn,  and,  taking  np  (he  dipper,  would  tiat 
roond  (lie  hot  water  (him  a  kettle  —N.  Y.  Com.  Adv.,  Uay  15, 1»W. 

Slata.  A  programme;  a  list;  a  nomination.  "To  make  a  slate." 
"The  party  has  got  up  a  new  tlait  for  Members  of  CongreM," 
i.  «.  they  have  prepared  a  new  programme  or  a  new  ticket.  A 
"  portfolio." 

Tbe  facta  about  the  lateat  Cabinet  dait  ...  are  inCerestiug,  aa  ihowing  what 
ia  thought  by  many  parsoni  of  political  prominence  ai  lo  th>  couth  of  Ftsiidant 
Hayea  in  cbooaing  hia  advisen.  —  iV.  Y.  rriiuae,  Uaich  1, 18TT. 

BUaera.     A  great  quantity. 

I  am  going  to  be  a  clown  at  a  drcoa.  They  get  doAtrt  of  money,  —  moat  a 
dollar  ■  day.  —  Mark  Twain,  Tom  Samytr,  p.  T&. 

Bl«T«-BTeeder.  A  breeder  of  slaves.  Formerly  slaves  were  raised 
in  Virginia  and  North  Carolina,  to  be  sold  to  planters  farther  South, 
where  tiiey  were  in  demand,  and  hence  commanded  a  higher  price. 

The  tlaxt-brttdtrt,  alave-driven,  and  alave-traiEckera  of  the  South.  —  Lea.  of 
Count  aaTomU. 

BlaT»-Code.    A  body  or  digest  of  laws  relating  to  slaves  and  slavery. 

Thera  beinj;  no  Atet-ixtde  of  the  government  [of  the  Diritad  Stat«],  nor  any 
powfT  by  which  that  goTenunent  can  hold  a  slave.  —  Dr.  CHener  ■■  JV.   T. 

IndfptndaU. 

8IaT«-De«lai.     A  slave-trader. 


mon^,  and  are  vi 
SlavM-DrlwOT.     A  negro-driver,  a  subordinata  o 

plantation.     See  Driver. 
BUve-Hnnt.     During  slavery  times,  a  hunt  after  rnn-away  slavea, 
often  with  the  lud  of  blood-bounds. 

Have  ye  heard  of  our  bunting,  o'er  monntaln  and  glen, 
nuoDgb  eaoe-braka  and  Ibnat,  — tba  ilHiUiiij  o/'iiMar 

tTAalfMr,  Tkt  ifaitfcrs  t^Mait. 


BUva-Labor.    The  tabor  of  slaves. 

But,  when  I  hear  you  ivowing  that  itnet-laior  ihtll  not  come  in  eompetitiiiD 
with  tnt  labor,  ■  .  .  I  am  l«dlo  infer  Ibat  vheiilbetlinial.<utting[ngedy  eomn 

oS,  you  hope  to  He  the  vhitea  th«  victon.  —  A  Foiet/rom  lit  Seytk,  p.  IS. 

Slave-Uberator.     A  person  wbo  liberates  a  iUTe. 

By  the  refotal  of  Hr.  Lincola  to  act,  Gordon,  tbt  tlave-dtaler,  waa  hung;  b^ 
hla  direct  lOterfennce,  Gordon,  the  WnK-ZiAf  rotor,  waa  taken  from  the  dongeoa 
where  (he  cruel,  ikve-catcbing  law  put  bim,  —  tTiuUajtoii  Cor.  H.  Y.  Tribntt, 
April,  1863. 

Slave-Iiord.     A  man  made  arrogant  and  imperious  by  slaTe-bolding. 

JV.  r.  Times,  Dec.  16,  1861. 
SlaTeooraoy.    The  owners  of  slaves,  as  a  clau;  slaveholders.    Tha 

persons  or  iotereBt  representing  slaverj  politically, 

Arnold  Buffum  waa  (he  next  talker  (at  the  meetiug  of  Che  National  Keformen]. 
TTie  burden  of  hii  .      _        .      .  -.  _       _  .. 

dots  or  two  —  and 
Bept.  4, 1B43. 
To  this  end,  the  entire  influence  and  patronage  or  the  goTcmmtnt,  its  d 

mililarj-,  end  mornl  power,  are  all  dirMted;  and  alongside  of  thefe,  promti 
and  threatening,  utaiids  the  bullying  of  the  itnrtocraty,  boaetingly  poinCinf 
the  bowie-knife,  the  pialol,  and  the  bludgeon,  and  impudently  Uunling  the  ei 
North  with  cowardice.  —  tf.  T.  Cwricr  and  Enq ,  May  ST,  1858. 

SlaVBOorat.     A  slaveholder. 
Blavfl-Ownar.     A  slaveholder. 


SlaTeownta.     What  were  formerly  the  slaveholdiiig  States. 

Their  [the  Confederals]  officers  besooghl  them  to  (taod  finn,  ...  to  recall  llM 
vaiorousdeedj  oftheir  ancestor  on  other  fiddt,  the  honor  of  Seceaaia.  the  repa- 
lation  of  Bhreiiania  for  valor  and  chivalry,  and  a  great  many  other  thing*.— 
Ltller/nwi  Kaniai.  If.  7.  Trihunt,  1883. 

SUTC-Pen.     A  place  for  confining  slaves. 

The  dnvi^jitnt  which  have  no  long  disgraced  (he  capital  and  (he  nation,  and 
enriched  their  keepers,  am  at  last  (o  be  swept  away.  — ^.  F.  TriiMM,  1S83. 

SlBTB  Power.     The  political  povrer  of  slaveholders;  the  body  of 
slavpholders. 

Slaver.     1.  A  vessel  engaged  in  the  slave-trade. 

2.  A  person  en^^d  in  the  purchase  and  sale  of  slaves;  a  Slavs- 
merchant  or  trader.  — Wtbsler. 

The  ifarrr'i  hand  was  on  the  latch. 

Ha  saemsd  In  haste  to  go.  —  Lcntfif^tnt. 


BlaT«-8Up.    A  ship  employed  in  the  slave-trade ;  a  ilaver.  —  Wditer. 

Up  from  the  Mlact-ihip'i  prwm, 

Hcrce,  bcftrded  beads  wera  thrnat; 
Kow  kt  the  ahirks  look  to  il. 

Tow  up  ths  dud  Doea  flrat. 

WhitHtr,  Tht  8la»i  Shipi. 

Slave  Stat*.     A  State  in  which  negro  slavery  exists. 

Either  the  cottoD  and  rice  fields  of  South  Carolin*  *nd  the  auRsr  plsnlalioni  of 
LoulsiuiB  will  ultimaldy  he  lilled  by  tne  labor,  and  Cbarleslon  and  New  Orluu 
become  marts  for  tegitimite  merchuidise  alone,  or  elaa  the  Tyr-fieidn  and  *heit- 
fielda  of  Maxsachiiwlts  and  Xew  York  muiC  aftain  be  surrendered  b.v  their  fannera 
to  ilave  culture  and  to  the  production  or  alivea,  and  Boalon  and  New  YorW  be- 
come once  mors  markets  {or  trade  in  the  bodies  and  aoula  of  men.  tt  ia  the  failure 
lo  apprehend  Ihia  great  truth  that  Induce*  >o  manT  unauccesiful  atletnpta  at  final 
cmnpromiH  betweeu  the  ttan  and  free  StatcM,  and  it  ia  the  exiilenca  of  Ihia  great 
fact  that  renders  all  such  pretended  compromises,  when  made,  vain  and  epheme- 
ral." -  SjKtiA  of  Boh.  W.  U.  Stieard,  Oct.,  18S8. 

SUvlat.     A  pro-slavery  person. 

The  "  N.  T.  Independent,"  of  May  39,  1862,  in  speaking  of  a 
letter  of  G.  Grati  Brown,  of  Missouri,  says :  — 

Il  ia  ■  brief  and  bold  ■vowal,  and  proof  of  the  financial  necauity  of  enuuicipa- 
tion  in  Misaouri.  Ur.  Brown's  figures  are  anaiuwerable,  though  doubtleaa  aome 
ilavut  will  babble  against  them. 

Bled.     See  Ferry  Flat. 

To  aleep.  Sometimes  need  as  an  active  verb;  as,  "  This  steamlxiat 
can  lUep  three  hundred  passengers,"  i.  e.  can  furnish  sleeping  ac- 
commodBtions  for  them.  We  have  beard  of  a  landlady  who  said 
"  she  could  eai  fifty  people  in  her  botise,  althou^  she  could  not 
tleep  half  the  number." 

Sleeper.    A  sleeping-car. 

SlttspliiE-Car.  A  railway  car  or  carriage,  arranged  with  apartments 
and  berths  for  sleeping. 

A  jJeyrinj-cnr  always  makes  a  jolly,  familr-Iike  company,  and  there  ia  noth- 
ing that  deslroya  the  conventionality  of  society  so  speedily  and  so  thoroughly, 
in  the  matter  of  getting  acquainted,  as  turning  in  on  board  one  of  Ihete  wander- 
ing lodging-houaes.  .  .  .  Occaiionaily,  a  co}'  damtel  or  a  veteran  spinster  aeema 
to  reb*l  against  the  free-and-easy  mnnnera  of  the  Mli^'ng-cart ;  but  they  make 
themselves  ancomforlabla,  and  are  sure  to  piovoke  just  that  notice  and  commenl 
thevleaatwant.  — JfcCTurs,  Thnt  rimiBmf  ifi/ulApoiijA  (AefiociyJfotiiKouia, 

P-a*. 
Bleigh.     A  vehicle  moved  on  mnnera,  and  greatly  nsed  in  America 
for  transporting  persona  or  goods  on  snow  or  ice.  —  Webaler.     In 
England,  it  ia  called  a  iltdge.     During  the  winter  of  IS44,  after  a 
fall  of  snow  in  London,  an  English  newspaper  observed  that  "  the 
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'  Qneen  wu  making  preparatioiu .  for  $Udge~drinng,"  wliidi  in 
America  few  would  understand  to  mean  that  her  Majeitj  waa 
ftbout  taking  a  tUigh-ride. 

Baidi  maj-  aing  irith  ■  Biniiol  ring 

But  better  far  me  thr  cryatal  wk, 
With  ft  ride  in  ■  booDcing  Atgli. 

S<Mgi  of  jMitrt  CM. 
81«Igh-BeU.  A  STDoU  hollow  ball,  made  of  b«ll-metat,  haTing  aalit 
in  it  that  paasei  half  ronnd  its  eircnmference,  and  eontaininf  a 
small,  solid  ball  of  a  sise  not  to  escape.  These  bells  are  fafltened 
to  leatheni  straps,  which  pass  round  the  necks  or  bodies  of  the 
bones.  They  produce  a  musical  and  lively  sound,  which  is  useful 
to  give  warning  of  the  approaching  Tehicle,  and  is  pleasing  to  tlie 

Blai^iing.  1.  The  state  of  the  snow  which  admits  of  running 
sleighs. —  WefMCT.  As,  "  good  lietjSmj,"  "bad  */eijAiny;"  and, 
in  the  winter  when  there  is  no  snow,  we  say  there  is  "  no  deigX- 

2.  The  act  of  riding  in  a  aleigh.  —  Wthsler. 
Blelgb-Ride.     Used  both  as  a  noun  and  as  a  verb. 

Men  do  not  derive  the  rigUt  (o  da  good  frnin  the  Thinr-nine  Articlei,  nor  nod 
thCT  so  lo  Ibe  WealminKtfr  ConffnpioD  for  Jiberty  ta  recover  Ihe  intemperKte.  Kt 
free  the  bond,  feed  Ibe  hungry,  clothe  Ihe  luked,  educate  the  ignontnt,  and  gin 
•frijit-nifti  to  beggars'  children  that  nevtr  belon  taoghed  and  cuddled  is  a 
buf[aIo-robe.  — Art>. /r.  W.  Bitditr. 

In  wint«r,  -m  diigk-ride,  coaat,  akate.  and  inoir-balt.  —  Margartt. 

Blewsd.  Tipsy;  drunk.  A  common  expression  in  the  United 
States,  and  also  used  in  Yorkshire,  England. 

"Never  go  lo  bed,"  mid  a  father  to  his  eon,  "without  linoving  aomelUiig 
you  did  not  know  in  the  morning."  "  Yea,  sir,"  replied  th«  youth,  "I  went  to 
bed  deined  lost  night,  —didn't  dream  of  aucb  a  thing  in  the  mondng."  —  Wki} 
Almanac,  IBfit. 

BUce.     A  common  term  in  Kew  England,  New  York,  and  Canada,  for 

a  ]ai^  fire-shovel.     Provincial  b  England.     See   HalliaeU  and 

Wright. 
Bliok.     1.  The  popular  pronunciation  of  tUek,  and  so  written  by 

some  authors.  —  Wtbaier.     It  is  also  used  adverbially  in  vulgar 

langua;;e,  like  many  other  adjectives. 
" This  word,"  says  Todd,  "  was  formerly  written  »/(ci ;  a.x>Ailkk 

or  tlicten  is  still  our  northern  word."    It  is  also  provincial  in  Kent; 

while,  in  other  parts  of  England,  the  verb  to  itict,  to  comb  or 

make  sleek  tba  hair,  is  provincial. — HoUowag'f  Pros.  Diet. 
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Her  d«ah  Icndar  u  it  ■  ehlcke. 
With  bent  bnwea,  ■moglh  and  iSht. 

Chauctr,  Rnm.  tf  ikt  Sot. 
That  tbc  bodie  ttacTeof  la  not  all  over  omoothe  and  Wici<  (ai  we  ace  in  birds' 
•nn)  !•  ■htwed  by  good  argiuneaU,  -—  Ho&nwi,  TVniu.  of  FUn<i. 

Ill*  nilroad  company,  out  of  aheer  peminiony,  hava  negleclfd  to  fenn  in  their 
lioe,  wbtch  goes  iUM  tbrough  Uu  centre  <A  your  garden.  —  SlnctirDaTi  Mas-, 
Jnly,  tB<T. 

Bnl  yoQ  'Te  atl  read  in  ^mp,  or  Piuedrui,  or  Oaj, 
How  ■  tortoiae  and  hare  lan  lot>e(her  one  day ; 
How  the  lian,  making  play, 
"ProitrHB'd  right  iidt  away," 
Aj  tbam  tanutlon  dupa,  the  Americana,  aay. 

Ini/oUibf  Ltgtnili,  Tol.  I.  p.  341. 
Weill    om  comfort  ia,  (bat  there  ain't  many  follia  In  aee  bow  bad  you  look 
here  la  (he  wooda  I     We  ain't  uoed  to  aeein'  folki  look  u>  dreadful  iliclc,  —  ao  it 
don't  matter.  —  Mrt.  Chvtn'i  Fortit  Life,  Vol.  I.  p.  114. 
Then  here  'a  to  women,  then  to  liqnor ; 
Then'a  nothing  iwimmin'  can  be  altetvr. 

B*tatmaif$  flon^. 
Singin'  la  a  science  which  comes  pretty  toii|>:h  at  firtt :  bat  it  goei  Wicl  aftar- 
waida.  — i'eterCmno/rtniMmii,  Enidirioektr  Maj.,  1841, 

The  Senate  could  not  paai  Mr.  Strvenaoa  (hrouf^  for  England.  The  reason 
via,  he  was  a-going  through  right  Met,  till  he  came  to  hii  coat-pockela,  and  they 
were  lo  full  of  papen  wrillen  by  Ritchie  that  he  aCuck  hat,  and  hung  by  the 
Baps.  —  Cnckett.  Tour,  p,  190. 

I  've  hFarn  tell  that  courtin'  l>  the  hardest  thing  in  the  world  to  begin,  though 
H  goes  on  ao  ilkt  arterwards.  —  Traitt  of  Antrieait  Himor,  Vol.  II.  p.  13. 

Kobody  can  walti  real  ^irk,  unless  they  have  the  spring-halt  In  one  leg,  ai 
horaea  aometimea  have.  —  Doa't  Birmoiu. 
2.  A  Bmooth  place  in  the  water  where  fiah  abound.    New  Eng- 

ToD  have  seen  on  the  surface  of  thi  sea  those  amoolh  places  which  Ashennen 
and  tallon  call  Jicki.  Our  boatman  said  they  wen  rauwd  by  the  hloe-fish  chop- 
l^ng  up  their  prey  [the  menhadeii]H  and  (hat  the  oil  from  (his  butchery,  rising  to 
the  surface,  makes  (he  Wirt.  Whalever  the  cause  may  be,  we  always  found  llsh 
plenty  whenever  we  came  to  a  dick.  —  Daniel  WtbHer,  PHvatt  Cor.,  Vol.  II. 
p.  383. 

8.  A  lon^-handled.  thin,  and  broad  paving-chisel. 
Bllok  u  a  WhlBtle.     A  proverbial  aimile,  in  common  nse  throughout 
the  United  States.    To  do  any  thing  as  tliek  a*  a  whittU  b  to  do 
it  very  smoothly,  perfectly,  adroitly. 

You  know  I  told  you  in  my  last  letter  I  was  going  lo  bring  Hiss  Hary  np  to 
the  chalk  at  Chriatmaa.    Well,  I  done  It  ass&cliua  ipkutlt.  —  Sf^'arJtma'i 

CiMTta^,  p,  94. 

BUok  aa  Greaaa.     Another  classical  expression,  conveying  the  same 
idea  as  the  foregoingj  sometimes  varied  into  alict  a*  iU  (oil). 


To  bUcIc  up.     To  make  sleek ;  to  make  fine. 

Mrs.  Flyer  wu  diated  ap  for  th<  oceulon,  in  th*  nniff-oalorall  *ilk  iba  tu 
■narried  in.  —  Mn.  Clactri,  A  fftw  Bomt,  p.  ail. 

The  houu  wu  all  dlckrd  up  ii  neat  M  t,  pio,  and  tbe  thingi  iQ  vrvrj  room  all 
•ot  la  riBbti.  — Major  Dovmiiig,  ftay-dof,  p.  tt. 

The  capa  moit  in  vogue  th?n  were  made  of  dark,  coane,  knotUd  twina,  like 
a  cabbiKe-net,  wam,  t»  the  wivet  nid,  to  lava  itidang  qi,  and  to  hiila  dkt 
Carltm,  Tkt  NtiB  Furehate,  Vol.  I.  p.  TS. 

To  BUda.    To  go,  be  gone,  be  off.     See  aUo  To  let  aide. 

We  have  fon^t  the  Held  together. 

We  have  strufotled  aide  by  tide ; 

Broken  ia  the  band  that  hetd  ua,— 

Ws  miut  cut  our  atifki  asd  didt. 

R.  B.  waUt,  Studtutt  a<mg. 
To  alido  ont.     To  leave  bj  Bteaith ;  to  avoid  bj  artifice  ons'a  shan  of 

labor  or  reepongibilitj. 
BUm.     "  He  's  looking  rather  slim,"  i.  e.   in  poor  health. 
Sllmay.     FlimBj;  frail.     Moat  frequently  applied  to  cotton  or  other 
cloth. 

The  building  ia  old  and  iSmpig.  —  ilaTgant,  p.  339. 

Sllng.    A  drink  composed  of  equal  parts  of  rum  and  water  sweetened. 

Rush.     Gin-atingi  are  more  commonly  drtink  now. 
To  allng.     1 .  Sometimes  used  vulgarly  instead  of  to  neing. 

2.   To  do  with   ease  or  rapidity.      "I  just  slung  that  articts." 

"  To  sling  a  leg,"  to  dance. 

We  swuuif  round  the  wharf  {  a 
they  dang  their  hata. 

Blink.     A  sneaking  fellow. 

I  deapiae  a  iliak.  —  Chnm.  of  PiaaOlt,  p.  139. 

BIlnkT.     Thin;  lank. 

Blip.     1.  The  opening  between  wharves  or  in  a  dock.  —  WeMer. 

This  word  is  peculiar  to  New  York,  where  we  have  Peck  Sl^, 
Burling  Slip,  Old  Slip,  Coenties  Slip,  &c. 

2.  In  Nf!w  England,  a  long  seat  or  narrow  pew  in  a  church  with 
or  without  doors,  in  contradistinction  to  the  old-faahioned  "  iquare" 
or  "  body  pew."  In  some  churches,  when  there  is  a  door,  the; us 
called  pews;  when  without  doors,  and  free  to  all,  tlipi. 

3.  A  loose  garment  worn  by  women. 

4.  Milk  turned  with  rennet,  &c.,  before  the  whey  separates  fnta 
the  card. 

To  allp.    To  furnish  a  ohui«b  with  slips. 
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Slip*.     A  distance. 

Well,  I'ti  ^a  itrngiSpe  off  from  107  atcimboat,  th*  "HnnUr;"  uid  I  btd 
bMUr  look  ap  th<  ciptajn.  —  CnektU,  Tour,  p.  lU. 
SUp-Qap.     See  Gap. 
supper-down.     A  vulgar  HAtne  in  boum  puts  of  Connecticttt  for 

haatj-pudding.    The  etymology  is  olmoiu. 
BUppT-Mooae.    A  running  knot;  a  slip  knot.     Connecticnt. 
BUp-Slopa.     Old  shoes  turned  down  at  the  heel.     Southern. 

The  term  is  probably  English ;   at  all  events,  a  loose  shoe  or 
slipper  is  called  a  iiip-*koe  in  Norfolk. 
To  Blip  up.    To  make  a  mbtake. 

Silver.  A  piece  of  any  substance,  as  wood  torn  or  split  off.  This 
word  is,  in  this  country,  comnionly  pronounced  sliver;  but  the  Eng- 
lish Orthoepista  all  pronounce  it  sliver.  —  Woreater. 

la  New  England,  this  word  is  used  as  a  verb  as  well  as  a  noun. 
Ai  th<n  wai  notbin'  «1m  to  |[et  hold  of,  I  jual  ilivtrtJ  ■  great  big  bit  off  the 
Wg  of  the  chair,  and  nuda  >  tootli-pick  of  it.  —  Sam  Slirk  ■■  Englaud. 

2.  A  term  in  constant  nse  among  the  Gloucester  fishermen, 
meaning  a  bait  made  from  small  fishes.  Slieert  for  fishermen's 
nse  are  now  bought  and  sold,  and  charged  in  account  books,  as  a 
part  of  the  expenses  of  a  vessel's  outfit.  In  Newfoundland,  titey  are 
called  tMingi, 
To  let  aUver.     To  let  slip,  let  fiy,  1.  e.  to  fire. 

Old  Telp  iiinelled  the  bar ;  and,  aa  mod  u  I  dapped  p*ep*r  on  hini,  I  Itt  iSvtr, 
whcD  Ifaa  varmint  dmpptd.  —  AoU,  Bipmtter  Ufe. 

Bloo.     A  slough.     See  Slue. 

Tha  excMiiTelf  high-water  divided  a*  aa  a  eongr*|:aHnn.  The  waur  in  the 
Joo,  a*  every  ruo  or  wet  place  U  called  at  ths  Weat,  .  .  .  overflowed  out 

Bloonl;.    HI  or  slovenly  dressed. 

Slope.     A  mnning  away,  elopement,  escape. 

Nov  Sol  Wheelwright,  I  regret  to  say.  wa«  a  rowdy, 
Who  plaved  all-fonn,  and  kept  late  hoara  at  the  grog-ahop, 
And,  torgeltinH  hii  debt!  and  Ibe  girl  he  had  juM  got  engaged  lo. 
He  left  Uudfog,  made  a  iJ(^,  and  went  off  to  Texas. 

BaOad  of  BUmulinda. 

To  alope.    To  run  away.     A  common  vulgarism. 

Aa  the  offleere  approached,  aome  bid  tbemselrea  in  their  ovena,  aome  ander  tbdr 
beds ;  but  a  majority  tti^ed  withnnt  hata,  ahoeR,  or  coats.  —  tl,  Y.  Com.  Jdt., 
Nov.  3,  lUO. 
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Tba  editor  or  lh>  "Ei^e"  eumot  ptj- bi>  board  bill,  and  tcui 
that  ha  will  WifM  without  liquidMiDg  the  dabt.  —  ADM,  S^tuUUr  Life. 

The  corulableii  appeared  with  atlaehmeota;  each  penon  iDtere*C«d  aeiaad  hi* 
own  goodi,  wfaila  tbe  muter  and  clerk  (Jsped  to  parti  ankanwn.  —  Balttmart 
Patriot,  July  10,  ISM. 

The  inilant  an  Engliab  mob  He*  two  dragDom  coming,  they  jiat  nui  like  ■ 
Bock  of  thMp  ifnre  a  couple  orboll-dogt,  aod  tkpt  off,  properly  ikMrad.  — daiM 
Slick  in  EngUmd,  ch.  aT. 

Ducange  Anglicanu*  defines  "  to  slope,"  not  to  be  forthcoming. 
Re  sloped;  i.  e.,  he  went  off.  —  Gtoaary  of  the  Vvigar  Tongve. 
Hany  a  nigbt  from  yvader  ivied  caaemeut.  ere  I  went  to  reat, 
Did  I  louk  on  great  Orion  fifing  alowly  to  the  Weat. 

Teimyim,  LoAtUy  BaB. 
To  slop  OT«r.     To  be  too  demonstrfttive ;  to  make  a  mistake  (psr- 

ticularly  from  exoem  of  emotion).     "  B completely  tlopptd  mtr 

in  hiH  late  speech  in  Congress."     "George  Woahingbm  never 
flopped  oerr."  —  Arienua  Ward. 
Bloeh.     Sludge.     See  Slmh. 

BloaUng  «bont.  Slashing.  A  Western  t«Tni,  which  is  s^d  to  hare 
been  thus  explained  by  a  witness  who  was  testifying  in  court  rela- 
tive to  a  row ;  — 

"  Come,  witnesa,  what  liad  Mr.  Sallonttall  to  do  with  the  affair  7  " 

'•  Wtll,  I  're  told  rou,  they  clinched  and  paired  off,  bat  Saltonitall  he  jM 
kept  aioAin''  about" 

•'  lliat  ifD't  legal  evidence,  my  good  fellow,  in  the  shape  you  pal  H.  TcIIb 
what  you  mean  by  sivMJiin'  aboat,'* 

"  I 'II  try,"  aDBweied  the  wiineas.  "Tou  aee  Brewer  and  Sykea  clinched  ud 
font.    That  'i  in  a  Iq^  fonn,  ain't  it 't " 

"Oh,  yea!"  Mid  (lie  judge :  "go  on," 

"  Abner  and  Rlackman  then  pitched  inln  one  another,  and  Blackman  Ut  of  i 
piece  of  Abney'a  lip,  —  that  'a  legal  loo,  ain't  it  ?  " 

"Proctedl" 

"Simpeon,  and  Bill  Stonea,  and  Hurry  waa  all  togetber  on  the  gnjnsd,! 
bitin',  gougin',  and  kickio'  one  another,  —  that  *a  legal  too,  is  it?" 

"Very!  but  go  on." 

"  And  Sallonalall  made  it  hia  bnajneaa  to  walk  backward  and  forward  tknagk 
the  crowd,  with  a  big  atick  in  hia  hand,  and  knock  dawn  cverv  Iook  man  in  Um 
crowd.    That 's  what  I  call  tttrnkm'  aioat.-  —  Caim  ( Illinoit)  Tinfi,  Mo'.,  IIU. 

Bloshlng  arotud.  Like  the  foregoing.  A  Western  term,  conTe^ 
tlic  game  meaning. 

Why,  how  you  Ulk!  How  could  their  [the  witchea*]  chama  work  till  ail- 
ni);hl?  —  and  then  it's  Sunday.  Uevils  don't  iJuil  oiviind  much  of  a  Sundij, 
Mark  Twain,  Tom  .Snioyar,  p.  BT. 

The  "New  York  Tribune."  Feb.  21,  1877,  in  discussing  the  pro- 
ceedings in  the  House  of  Representativea  on  Um  electoral  rotM, 
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Spe*k«T  B«ad*ll  hammend  too  much  on  the  Dmiocralic  nide,  tort  through  tot 
man;  rnlea  to  get  m  dMltioD  iRrorable  to  hit  party,  paid  too  littla  dcfennct  to 
the  minoritj.  .  .  .  Wiahiaglon  dnpalcbea  report  hii  almoit  certain  deieat  for 
Speaker  or  the  next  CongreM.    Let  the  epitaph  be,  —  "Diedot  MloMhing  anumd." 

Slonoli.  No  Klauch.  "  He  's  no  iIoikH  at  s  picture^  "  i.  e,  he  's  an 
excellent  artist. 

gloagh-OrmBa.     A  coana  grass  gtttwing  in  sloughs  or  wet  places. 

The  old  gealleman  wadded  the  loni;  WoM^-^rnM,  their  only  fuel,  lata  nnall 
bundle!  for  the  etors.  —  Home  J/uotm-inr,  Lett,  from  !ftbnuta. 

Bine.     A  slough.     Sea  Sloo. 

The  Ohio  hai  Mldom  been  n  high  here  aa  now.  All  the  crceka  and  Wmi 
above  and  below  aie  full.  -  Lttt./rom  lUimnt,  N.  T.  Tribmmt. 

81d1o«.  In  California.  Colorado^  and  other  mining  districts,  a  wooden 
trough  about  fifteen  inrhes  wide,  and  ten  or  twelve  deep,  of  various 
lengths,  used  for  washing  out  "pay-dirt."  A  groand-tluice  is  4 
trough  ID  the  ground.  A  lail-tluice  is  a  sltiioe  below  other  sluices 
through  which  the  earth  and  water  paaaes.  A  tluice-hox  is  a  box 
placed  at  the  lower  end  of  the  sluice  to  cateh  the  gold. 

To  alnlo*.  A  term  used  bj  gold-miners.  Sluicing  ia  the  process  of 
separating  gold  from  earth,  through  a  wooden  trough,  into  wbich  a 
stream  of  wat«r  is  turned.      See  GroandSlaieing. 

To  alnloa  off.      To  divert;  to  lay  aside. 

Something  of  present  earning  mosl  [hiu  be  iluictd  off,  to  repair  the  povsr^  of    , 
the  put.  —  Tkt  ConffrtgcOionaliit.  June  3,  1863.  ^  ! 

Blnnip.  A  favorite  dish  in  New  England,  called  an  apple-nlump,  is 
mode  bj  placing  raised  bread  or  dough  around  the  sides  of  an  iron 
pot,  which  ia  theu  filled  with  apples  and  sweetened  with  mulasses. 
It  is  also  called  Apple  Jonathan,  Apple  Pot^pie,  or  Pandowdy;  and, 
in  Pennsylvania,  an  Apple  Cobbler. 

To  ■Inmp.    To  sink  in  mire. — Jamiaon.    To  sink  in  the  snow  or 

break  through  ic«.     Provincial  in  the  former  sense  in  England. 

By  the  side  of  yon  river  be  ateep*  and  ht  thmpt, 

Hia  boola  lllled  with  water  aa  it  there  were  pompe. 

0.  W.  Halaui. 

Sltunpy.  Marshy,  swampy.  — Jamiaon,  Scouith  Die.  In  New  Eng- 
land and  Canada,  applied  to  wet,  loofle  snow.  The  word  is  not  in 
the  English  dictionarien  in  any  sense. 

The  «oflenIng  of  the  greal  body  of  anow  renden  the  roadi  iluiapg  and  full  of 
"Thank-ye-ma'am*,"  ao  that  eleighinK  i«  not  altogether  a  liliufnl  experience 
Jaat  now.  —  Pn/Mmct  Jounuit,  Lttt.  firm  Maint. 

Blnng-Shot.  An  offensive  weapon  formed  of  two  leaden  or  iron  bul- 
lets faatoned  together  by  a  piece  of  rope  five  or  six  inches  long. 
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One  bullet  u  held  in  the  hand,  while  the  other  hangs  outside  by  th« 
rope,  which  pMses  between  the  mcond  ttnd  third  fingers.  A  blow 
from  it  on  the  head  will  fell  the  strongest  man.  It  is  also  called  s 
Billy. 

AboDt  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening,  two  men  enlered  the  itora  of  C.  J.  Janwn 
&  Co.,  and,  profeiiing  to  be  purchanis,  uk«d  to  tec  lome  bUnlccts.  Mr.  Ju- 
■en,  wbo  wu  alone  in  the  atora,  vu  in  the  ad  of  producing  the  artidei,  whea 
ba  vu  TiolcDlly  flruck  with  a  ittiHg-jkot,  and  fell  inienaibU  on  the  floor.— 
jHnali  of  San  Frmtdtco,  p.  tU. 

Slunk.  Produced  inunaturely,  as  the  young  of  a  beast;  slink.  This 
form  of  the  word  is  also  used  in  the  eastern  counties  of  England. 

A  batcher  in  Ciacinasti  wu  arrested  for  kilting  >  dog,  dreuing  it  like  mullDQ, 
■nd  offering  it  for  asle.  Two  wltneaaee  teelifled  before  the  court  that  tbey  bad 
known  the  prisoner  to  parchue  ■  ilmk  calf,  three  dayi  old,  and  offer  iti  not  tor 
Mle.  — JVaw^Mper. 

Slat.  (Du.  »let,  an  old  clout  or  rag.)  A  substitute  for  a  lamp  or  cau- 
dle, which  is  thus  described:  "The  kerosene  was  all  gone,  and,b«n' 
out  of  candles,  1  made  what  they  call  a  ilui,  which  is  a  button  tied 
up  in  a  r^,  and  put  into  a  saucer  of  lard ;  you  set  fire  to  the  rag,  and 
it  makes  a  light  that  is  better  than  no  light  at  ail,  jest  as  a  tlvt  is 
better  than  no  woman  at  M." —Betsy  Bobbet,  p.  50, 

To  amack.     To  slap  the  face.     South-western. 

Small  Fotatoea.  An  epithet  applied  to  persons  or  things,  and  signi- 
fying  petty,  mean,  contemptible;  as,  "  He  is  very  tnuM  potaloa." 
Smalt  polaloet,  except  for  the  feeding  of  hogs  and  cattle,  &re  worth- 
less; hence  tJie  expression  as  applieil  to  men.  It  is  sometimes  put 
into  ti)e  more  emphatic  form  of  imatl  potatoes,  andfea  in  a  hiU.  Far- 
tiler  intensified  by  adding,  "  The  hUU  a  good  way  apart, — and  a 
ffreat  may  to  go  lo  dig  them." 

It'a  tmidipolntoa  for  a  msn-of-war  to  be  hunting  poorRime  tike  m  little  tore- 
and-aft  reaaela.  —  Sam  SUck,  Nalnrt  and  Hama»  Nature,  p.  38. 

I  took  to  itlendin'  Baptist  meelin' ;  brcsiue  the  Presbyterian  minifter  here  i> 
auch  tnuiii potatott  that't  wan't  edifying  to  ait  under  hia  pr«achin\— ^  Widou 
Bcdotl  Papen,  p.  ISB. 

Gi*o  me  an  huneat  old  Midler  for  the  Presidency,  —  whether  ■  Whig  or  Demo- 
crat,—  and  I  will  leave  yourfmo/fpolulo  politicians  and  pettifogging  lawyer*  to 
those  who  are  willing;  to  aubmit  the  destiny  of  this  great  nation  to  such  hands. — 
If.  Y.  Herald,  Dec.  13,  184B. 

Smart.  1.  Quick,  active;  keen,  shrewd,  intelligent.  Ex.:  "That's 
a  »mart  lively  lad  of  yours;"  "  He  isannart  business  man."  These 
are  the  souses  in  which  the  word  is  moat  commonly  used  in  this 
oouutry  ;  while  in  England  it  now  usually  has  the  meaning  of  showy 
or  wit^. 


I  itj,  itnnget,  Ihu  '■  ■  powtrful  tnnrt-laoking  chuok  of  ■  pony  yoD  've  got 
■twlzt  jonrlcgattaar;  bul  poDUS  la  mightv  onsaitiD.  —  J  Stray  Tankttiit  Ttxat. 
New  Havsn,  with  it*  sbadj  «lmi, 

And  Uulford,  with  its  charltr,  — 
Connccticat,  my  native  Stala !  — 
Saj,  can  you  And  fmarierl—  AlUm,  Homt  BaUadt. 
I  eipecl  we  free-born  Americans  in  tb«  naarttit  people  under  the  sua;  we  do 
know  ■  heap,  —  that  ia,  H>me  on  an,  —  but  we  might  know  a  cord  more,  a[  we  warn' t 
too  poweriul  mart  to  learn.  —  !f.  T.  Spirit  of  At  Timtt. 

3.  In  the  South  and  WeHt,  the  word  b  frequently  used  (aa  it  also 
is  in  the  east  of  England)  in  the  geuse  of  considerable;  and  eape- 
ciailj  in  such  phraaes  as  "right  tmart,"  "(mart  chance,"  "nnart 
sprinkle,"  &c. 

The  invariable  answer  of  a  Negro  to  the  questions,  "  How  much?  " 
"How  many?"  &c.,is,  "Right  smart,"  and  it  is  difficult  at  times  to 
get  a  more  definite  reply. 
Bmnrt  Cluuioe.     1.  A  good  opportunity;  a  fair  ohanoe.     A  TulgaT 
expreasiou. 

He  ha>  a  imarl  ehaiiet  of  getting  a  better  chaiacter.  —  Ban  BUei  l»  EnglmKi, 

ch.  e, 

Saya  I,  "  Friend  Wolfe,"  for  I  aeed  then  wu  a  tmart  danet  of  a  raw,  "  play 
I  woD'l."  — B.  Slick,  3d  Sar.,  p.  H7. 

2.  A  good  deal ;  a  large  quantity.  A  tmart  chance  of  any  Uiing 
means  a  considerable  quantity;  guile  a  imarl  chance,  or  a  right  tmarl 
chance,  means  more;  and  a  mighty  smart  chance  is  the  superlative, 
and  means  a  ver^r  lai^  quantity.  These  singular  espressiODS, 
used  in  the  Southern  and  Western  States,  are  never  heard  in  the 
Eastern.  Sight  smart  is  often  used  aloue;  as,  "  We  have  had  fine 
weather  this  season,  and  I  Ve  right  imart  at  peaches,"  or  "rig/a 
tmart  peaches." 

"There 'a  a  marl  cfuma  ol  cigara  there  in  the  bar,  atranger,  if  tdu  >11  try 
•omeof  tbem/'eaidoneoftbebooiieni.  — Sd/'khi,   Wi»Ur  ix  lit  Wttt. 

Wehada-'mftrtcAniKi"  of  snow  on  Thumdavi  it  tell  during  the  daj  to  the 
depth  of  two  inches,  which  makea  a  considerable  anow-atorm  in  thii  part  of  the 
world.  —  Witnani/toa,  N.  C,  Conuntraal,  Dee.  10. 

I  thought  of  the  new  wagon  thai  we  wanted,  and  nicb  a  mart  ckanct  of  otlwr 
things  about  the  farm.  —  Si'mnu,  Tht  Wigicnm  find  CoHh,  p.  gS. 

Ho*  is  the  old  woman  and  the  bojs  7 

Conaiderable  fbmt,  only  Ihar  'a  been  a  imnrt  chance  of  agns  down  In  onr  neck 
of  the  woods.  —  A  Stray  Fanttt  in  Ttxat. 

I  don't  pretend  to  u,y,  atranger,  what  sort  ol  cattle  jon  have  In  yonr  connliy; 
bat  I  reckon  Ihers  's  a  right  imart  chance  of  self-conceit  among  you  Yankees.  — 
LeUtr/rmn  tht  South,  JV.  T.  /own.  of  Com. 

A  correspondent  of  the  "  New  York  Evening  Post,"  in  giving  the 
peculiarities  of  diction  prevalent  near  Galena,  in  Dlinois,  says:  — 
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One  bullet  ia  held  in  the  hand,  while  the  otber  hangs  oatoide  b;  the 
rope,  which  passee  between  the  second  &nd  third  fingers.  A  blow 
from  it  on  the  head  will  fell  the  ationgeat  man.  It  is  also  caUeda 
Billy. 

Abont  sight  o'clock  in  (he  evening,  two  men  catered  the  «[ora  of  C-  J.  Jinan 
&  Co.,  ud,  profeiiing  to  be  purcbanen,  atked  to  h«  some  blankets.  Mr.  Ju. 
tea,  who  wa*  alooc  in  the  atore,  vaa  in  the  act  of  producing  tbe  article*,  wba 
be  wi*  Tii)leall7  itnick  with  a  iluag-Jiot,  and  fell  inwoiibla  on  tbe  door.— 
AnHali  of  Bam  Framcum,  p.  31i. 

Blank.  Produced  inunaturely,  as  the  young  of  a  iMast;  slink.  Thii 
form  of  the  word  ia  also  used  in  the  eastern  countiea  of  England. 

A  butcber  In  Cincinnati  waa  arretted  (or  killing  a  dog,  dreaiiug  it  like  niDttan, 
and  offering  it  for  tale-  Two  witneaaea  lestiHed  before  the  court  that  thej  had 
known  tbe  priaoner  to  porcbaie  a  ilimi!  calf,  three  davs  old,  and  olTeT  Ita  meat  for 
•ale.  — JVcH^x^MT. 

Slat.  (l>a.  flei,  an  old  clout  or  rag.)  A  substitute  for  a  lamp  or  eau- 
dle,  which  is  thus  described:  "  The  kerosene  was  all  gone,  and,  bein' 
out  of  candles,  I  made  what  they  call  a  slui,  which  is  a  button  tied 
up  in  a  rag,  and  put  into  a  saucer  of  lard ;  you  set  fire  to  the  rag,  and 
it  makes  a  light  that  is  better  than  no  light  at  all,  jest  as  a  tint  u 
better  than  no  woman  at  all."  —Betty  Bobbtt,  p.  50. 

To  amaok.    To  slap  the  face.     South-western. 

Small  Potatoaa.  An  epithet  applied  to  persona  or  things,  and  signi- 
fying petty,  mean,  contemptible;  as,  "  He  is  very  rmall  potaioa." 
SmaU  poiatoef,  except  for  the  feeding  of  hogs  and  cattle,  are  worth- 
less; hence  the  expression  as  applied  to  men.  It  is  sometimes  pat 
into  the  more  emphatic  form  of  small  potatoes,  and  few  in  a  hill.  Far- 
ther intensified  by  adding,  "  The  Killt  a  good  wag  apart, — and  a 
great  tcag  to  go  to  dig  them." 

It'a  iBUtJt patntott  for  a  man-of-war  to  be  hunting  poor  Eame  like  ni  little  fore- 
and-aft  Tciaels.  —Srm  SSeh,  Nnisrt  and  Bunan  KiUnre,  p.  38. 

I  took  to  atlendin*  Baptiat  meetin' ;  becauM  the  Preabjterian  Tniniatar  here  ii 
•neb  mat!  potaioa  that 't  wan't  ediiying  to  ait  under  hia  preacbin'.  —  Widoa 
Btdoll  Papcn.  p.  18S. 

Give  me  an  honest  old  soldier  for  the  Presidency,  —  whether  a  Whig  or  Demo- 
crat, —  and  I  will  leave  7our  imallpoljilo  politiciani  and  pettifogging  iawjen  to 
Ihoae  who  atv  willtog  to  aulimit  the  deslinf  of  thia  great  nation  to  such  hand*.— 
H.  r.  Serald,  Dec.  13, 1846. 

Smart.  1.  Quick,  active;  keen,  shrewd,  intelligent.  Ex.:  "That's 
a  «niarr  lively  lad  of  yours;  "  "  He  isannari  baiiness  man."  These 
are  the  senses  in  which  the  word  ia  most  (mmmonly  used  in  thia 
country  ;  while  in  England  it  now  usually  has  the  meaning  of  showy 
or  witty. 
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I  wy,  ttiwBgtr,  th»l  'i  *  powerful  tmart-looking  chunk  ot  ■  pony  you  Ve  got 
mtwixt  your  leg!  Ihar;  butpODiee  la  mighty  ontartia.  — AStraj/  TaiiliteiitTtaai. 
Ndw  Havca,  with  iU  tbaAj  elnia, 

And  Hutfnrd,  with  iU  charter,  — 
Connetliout,  my  n»tiv«  Stale!  — 
Say,  can  you  find  a  imarter  I  —  AUin,  HoMt  BaOadt. 

I  expecl  we  free-born  American!  ii  (he  naarltit  people  under  the  sun;  we  do 
know  a  heap,  —  that  is,  rame  on  an,  —  but  we  might  know  a  cord  more,  sf  we  warn' t 
too  powerful  tndrt  to  learn.  — JV.  T.  Spirit  i^  du  Timti. 

2.  In  the  South  and  West,  the  word  is  frequently  DMd  (&b  it  also 
is  in  tlie  east  of  England)  in  the  aen»e  of  conaiderable ;  and  eepe- 
ciallj  in  such  phrases  as  "right  tmart,"  "  jmorl  chance,"  "  tmart 
eprinkle,"  Sic. 

The  invariable  anawer  of  a  Negro  to  the  questions,  "How  much?" 
"How  many?"  &c.,  is,  "Right  smart,"  and  it  is  difficult  at  times  to 
get  a  more  definite  reply. 
Smut  ChBiio«.    1.  A  good  opportunity;  a  fair  chantM.     A  vulgar 
expression. 

He  hw  a  Hurt  oIimm  of  getting  a  better  character.  —  Bam  SUA  m  Engtand, 
(11.9. 

Sayi  I,  "Friend  Wolfe,"  for  [  eeed  there  wa«  a  tmart  tiaitet  of  a  row,  "play 
1  won-L"  — 8.  Blick,  Sd  Ser,,  p.  IIT. 

2.  A  good  deal ;  a  lai^  quantity.  A  smart  chance  of  any  thing 
means  a  considerable  quantity;  quite  a  tmart  chance,  or  a  ri^l  tmart 
chance,  jaeaas  mare;  andami^Ary  smart  chance  is  the  saperlative, 
and  means  a  very  large  quantity.  The«e  singular  expreaaions, 
used  in  the  Soiitliem  and  WeBt«m  States,  are  never  heard  in  the 
Eastern.  Right  smart  is  often  used  alone;  as,  "  We  have  had  fine 
weather  this  season,  and  I've  right  tmart  of  peaches,"  at '^  right 
tmart  peaches." 

"There's  a  marl  diaiteeol  ctgan  there  in  the  bar.  Mranger,  if  you'll  try 
tome  of  them,"  said  one  of  the  hooaiers.  —  Bofman,  Winirr  im  (A«  WtiL 

We  had  t"imartduince"  of  snowon  Thomday;  it  fell  during  the  day  to  the 
depth  of  two  inchee,  which  maket  a  considerable  snow-etorm  in  thii  part  of  the 
world.  —  Wilmington,  N.  C,  Commtrcial,  Dec.  10. 

I  thought  o(  Cha  new  wagon  that  we  wauled,  and  inch  a  imart  dmnee  of  other 
thinga  about  the  farm.  —  Sim™,  Tht  Wigwam  and  Caiiii,  p.  86. 

How  ia  the  old  woman  and  the  boys  '/ 

Coniiderable  aasnv,  only  Ihar  '»  been  a  imarl  cinnee  of  ague  down  In  our  neck 
of  the  woods.  —  A  Stray  Tantrt  in  Ttx<u. 

I  don't  pretend  to  aay,  jtranger,  what  tort  of  caIHe  yoo  have  in  yonr  country; 

but  I  reckon  there  's  ■  right  mart  ehanei  of  Mlf-conceit  among  you  Yankee! 

Lttttrfrom  Iht  South,  jV.  T.  Joum.  of  Com. 

A  correspondent  o(  the  "  New  York  Evening  Post,"  in  giving  the 
peculiarities  of  diction  prevalent  near  Galena,  in  Illinois)  sayii  — 
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If  yon  ihoald  go  Into  tha  hoiue  vhsre  tha  kdiw  an  m^VIng  ■  Soe  qoHt,  ud 
ny  la  them,  "  Lwlica,  yon  an  maliiDg  a  Bne  qoilt,"  thsj  would  nply.  "  Tw,  bit 
it  Ukei  a  heap  of  truck  and  right  marl  thnsd." 
Bmart  Blllokm.     Stupid  fellgws  vho  think  themselves  smart.     South- 
western. 

CDoaa.      Shrewdness;  keenness  in  a  trade. 


It  ia  ■  gnat  error  to  luppcH  that  the  New  Knglaod  Sutta  amlinne  to  daaLiii 
their  character  tor  "  imartium."  Tbeir  day  it  ptiU  Woodan  autm^i  and  ban- 
wood  hama  were  well  enough  aome  yean  ago;  but  that  )oR  »[  buaineaaal  bcM 
wu  beneath  thedignitjof  raacalswho  "go  in  "  for  their  bund  redi  of  thouiandi, 
and  wboa*  operations  rula  hauwholdi  iattcad  of  menly  glTing  them  indigealNE. 
Tfae  keen  fellow*  now  lira  in  the  Wegt.-JV.  r.  VcraU,  Sept.  11,  1»T. 
Smart  PIbim.     A  good  bit;  ■  considerable  time. 

The  fint  time,  ctranger,  that  I  ever  lee  Charley  Blrkham  waa  a  miarl  fitei 
ago,  — nigh  on  to  a  vearor  loarter  I  left  ap  thar  in  Teniwaaee,  whar  I  wai  railed. 
N.  7.  Spirit  o/fAe  Timu. 

Smart  Bprlnkla.  A  good  deal;  a  good  many.  Used  in  th«  interior 
of  the  Western  States. 

In  anawer  to  aome  query  about  soakea,  our  landlord  uid  then  waa  a  Murt 
^ninkli  of  raltleanaket  on  Ked  Run,  and  a  powerful  nice  day  to  aim  Ihenuelrai. 
Carliim,  The  Nia  Purdmt,  Vol.  I.  p.  8I>. 

I  hadn't  aot  more  'n  a  ininit  when  I  hnrd  a  anort,  and  a  roar,  and  a  growl,  and 
a  rigbt  jmarf  ^ninklin'  of  fast  travellin',  all  mixed  up  together.  —  Wiittnt  Tali, 
arnoting  a  Orally  Biar. 

It  ia  too  late  for  me  to  commenre  pliiinin'  my  lani;aage,  Ihougti  1  once  had  a 
pretty  araort  ^rinHln'  of  lamin' ;  but  I  have  alwaya  thought  when  I  wa*  voting 
I  collapsed  a  flue,  and  a  right  smart  Lhanoe  of  it  leaked  oBt.  —  roJe  o/"  (te '&rt 
MrtPig. 

SnuMlier.  A  low  word  denoting  any  thing  rery  large  or  grand  of  Iha 
kind.    It  is  of  English  origin. 

Put  ap  your  benefit  for  that  night;  and  if  you  don't  have  aaauiatn-,  wilh  at 
leaat  aixwieathi,eay  I  don't  undentand  managing  the  thealrea.  —  /VeU,  Drama 
ttt  Poktrville. 

Them  'a  the  right  kind  o'  partiea,  where  thers  are  oiarried  folks  and  yonng 
folks  together,  tin.  Knight  ia  going  togireiuch  acoaa  regnJar  oanaler,  and 
ahe  'a  able  to  do  it.  —  Widoa  BtdoU  Paptr: 

Smaar.     Food;  hash;  grab,  especially  a  society  spread  or  supper. 

Smear  Gaaa.  (Dutch,  imeer-itaaa.)  A  preparation  of  milk  made  to 
be  spread  on  bread,  whence  its  name;  otherwise  oalled  Cottage- 
cheese.    Id  New  York,  it  is  called  Pot-cheese. 

Bmellagv.    The  plant  lovage.     (Liguaticum  Uvuticum.')     Connecticat. 

Smelllng-Coiamitt«a.  Persons  appointed  to  conduct  an  uupopolar 
investigation.  The  phrase  originated  in  the  esamioation  of  a  con- 
vent in  Massachusetts  by  legislative  order. 
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Bmlle.     A  drink,  dram.     A  cant  word. 

A  sturdy  TooDg  Q«nn>n,¥Hth  ■  buxom  ItM  ottcesnt  ImportBtlan,  oiled  upan 
■n  aldertnui  Co  be  mirrisd.  .  ■  .  When  the  ceremon]'  had  been  pertonned,  the 
■Iderman  imiled  upon  Ihs  tvuni  and  thersupon  the  "cnivd"  wa«  inTJtad  Into 
the  Filth  Ward  Hotfl,  and  ooe  gaiMn]  >nt{«  entirel]' abeoibad  aulM.  —  N.  Y. 
TrilmKt,  J&n.  SI,  IB&S. 

Smiling.     Drinking,  tippling. 

A  writer  from  the  White  Sulphur  Springs  sajs:  — 
Last  night,  a  young  nun  here  wu  bome  to  another  world  on  tlie  wings  of 
■{drila,  —  tlut  is  died  of  maMn-^podi.  Another  impetuoua  yoDth  ■■  uid  to  have 
doaed  himaelf  with  too  much  mor^diiae,  through  the  oBecU  of  too  much  lore  or 
tolly.  They  lay,  too,  he  is  dead.  There  are  many  more  fast  boya  about,  —  some 
devoted  to  the  eex,  some  to  honea,  aome  U  "tm^ing,"  and  eome  to  "  the  liger." 
{Bait.)  Sun,  Aug.  S3,  ISBB. 

Bmok«-BtBOk.  The  iron  chimney  or  smoke-pipe  of  a  eteamboat. 
Thua  John  Hay,  after  describing  an  explosion  and  the  escape  of  the 
passengers,  says :  — 

Sore  IS  yoD  're  bom,  they  all  got  off. 
Afore  the  mtoht-ttaiii  fell. 

Jim  Bludtot  o/He  Prairie  Bette. 
Smoke  the  Pipe  of  Peaoe.     An  expression  of  the  Indians,  indicating 
friendly  relations ;  a  ceremony  preparatory  to  making  a  trea^  of 

To  onr  great  King  your  gift)  we  will  convey. 
And  let  him  know  the  Talk  we  've  had  with  you; 
We  'n  grie»'d  we  caanol  mokt  tkt  Pipt  o/Ftact, 
And  part  with  stronger  proofs  of  Love  and  Friendship. 

Soitrt  RogiTt,  Pontenc,  A  Traytdy  (1TS8),  p.  2E. 
He  says  he  came  to  imute  the  pipi  ofptaet  with  (he  Onondagas ;  but  I  see  he 
Gvne  to  knock  them  in  the  head,  if  his  Frenchmen  were  not  tm  weak  to  fight. 
SptttiK  ^ at  IroqwiiiCkiif  to  La  Barrt,PiiT>cnuuC,  Coimt  FroiUeKe,  f.  108. 
Let  him  aport  his  hound  and  liickorj'. 

Let  him  whiff  Iht  leted  o/peact. 
Olden  Oakwood,  live  for  ever! 

Slay  thy  Came  with  yeara  increase! 
TTni.  Boyd,  Oaimod  Old,  a  Colartd  QuiUogr^,  Cambridge  (Ifao. )  ClnNucIe,  1887. 

Smooth.     A  meadow,  or  grass  field. 

Get  eame  plantain  and  dandelion  on  the  tmoolh  for  greeni.  —  Margirrt. 

To  amonob.  To  gouge;  to  take  unfair  advantage.  Colloquial  in 
New  York. 

To  amoiiM.    To  demolish,  as  with  a  blow.     Used  in  Ohio. 

Smndge.  A  heap  of  damp  combustibles  placed  on  the  windward  side 
of  the  house  and  partially  ignited,  that  the  inky  steam  may  smother 
or  drive  away  mosquitoes.     It  is  a  north  of  England  vord. 


We  bad  Ulien  about  Ua  poupdi  nf  trout  i  and  the  flnt  proeedare,  aftnrMdt- 
iag  (he  camp,  wts  to  build  ■  iniud^  oi  gmoke-flre,  to  drive  ■«>;  thew  kboiniui- 
ble  gaau,  wbo  fortunately  lake  flight  wiih  the  Br«t  whiS  of  amoke.  —  N.  T. 
Couritr  and  En^uirer- 

I  have  had  a  tnadgt  made  In  a  chaflng  dish  at  inj  bcdilde,  tHet  a  atriou 
deliberatioQ  between  choking  and  being  devoured  at  small  mouthfnlat  and  1 
conicientiouMy  rtcoDnnend  choking.  —  Mr:  Clattrt'i  FartM  Lift. 
Bnabby,  ur  Snab.  Stylish;  tOBlefuJ;  good-looking.  A  collie  vord. 
Snag.  A  ti'ee  having  its  rooU  fastened  ia  the  bottom  of  a  rirer;  or  ■ 
branch  of  a  tree  thus  faateoed.  These  are  cxunmon  in  the  Muiii- 
Bippi  and  MisMuri  Rivers,  and  frequently  destroy  steamboats  whicb 
come  in  contact  wiUi  them,  by  piercing  their  bows  or  sides.  The 
word  itself  is  not  a  new  one,  and  is  defined  by  Johnson  as  "  a  jag 
or  sharp  protuberance." 

lliar  war  jest  light  enough  aa  we  lloatsd  down  the  Uisnourf  to  tell  that  mafM 
war  plenty,  and  jeat  etMugh  eorn-jaice  inside  to  make  a  foliar  not  care  a  cum  tor 
them.  —  Tkt  Amtricaal  of  Bomt,  Vol.  I.  p.  278. 

To  anag.     To  run  agaiiut  a  snag  or  projecting  branch  of  a  sunken 

Drore  a  pretty  fair  buslneaa  last  year;  only  eunk  one  broad-hom,  and  that  war 
•aagf/fd  in  the  MiBeiuippi.  —  Bta  iFUton'l  Jug  Race. 

Snag-Boat.  A  steamboat  fitted  with  apparatus  for  removing  snags  or 
other  obstmctioDs  to  navigation,  in  rivers.  — Siminondt. 

To  anako.  1.  To  crawl  like  a  snake.  A  common  expression  at  tiie 
West.  The  following  illustration  of  the  use  of  this  term  is  from  a 
Western  newspaper  : — 

In  lowAf  ae  in  other  new  countrien,  the  dutiea  of  a  judge  often  begin  before  a 
court-house  or  pUce  of  ihelter  has  been  provided.  Not  long  since.  Judge  Wll. 
liama  nan  obliged  to  hold  hit  first  court  beneath  the  shade  nf  a  lai^  tree,  where 
logn  were  roiled  up  (or  seats,  a  larger  one  being  provided  for  the  Judge.  Tb* 
clerk  used  a  shingle  on  his  knee  for  a  desk :  and  the  jury,  after  being  charged  by 
the  judge,  were  sent  in  eare  of  a  sheriff  to  a  hollow  or  ravine,  where  they  could 
lit  in  conclave  beyond  the  view  of  the  court  or  spectators. 

The  grass  grew  very  tall  in  the  neinhbcirhood.  and  the  jnmnen  lay  down  in  a 
ring  in  the  grass,  where  they  could  more  perfectly  exclude  themselves  froD 
observation.  The  jury  had  not  been  long  in  their  quarters,  when  ■  tall,  raw- 
boned  fellow  rose  up  and  addressed  the  Judge  as  follows ;  — 

■•  May  i(  please  your  honor,  1  wish  lo  speak  to  you."  "Order,  sir:  what  is 
itV  "  "Judge,"  continued  he,  with  the  utmost  gravity,  "is  it  right  for  felloirs 
to  makt  in  the  gross  '/  "  "  How  ?  what  is  (bat,  sir  ?  "  "  Why,  yon  see,"  said 
the  Yankee,  "ther's  some  fellows  who 's  tarnal  Yraid  the  Grand  Jury  will  I5nd 
something  agin  'em,  which  they  deurvr  ;  and  they  are  nnldng  up  to  the  Grind 
Jury  on  their  bellies  in  the  grass,  kind  of  trying  to  hear  what  the  jury  are  UlkniK 
about."  "  No,"  responded  the  judge,  with  as  much  gravity  as  he  could  com- 
mand. "  I  do  not  allow  aS  funking.  Here,  Mr.  Sheriff,  go  station  a  guard  around 
each  jury's  hnllnw  :  and  if.  a  man  is  found  'notiR^,'  have  him  brought  before 
me,  wid  I  will  cause  him  to  be  punished." 


But  wliil«  I  drink'd  the  pe«ceful  rap  of  ■  pure  heart  *nd  mind 

(Hized  wilh  aome  wbiikey,  ngv  and  ttienl,  Pomp  be  inalitd  ap  behind, 

Aad,  crmpin'  gradually  cloie  to,  w  aly  u  any  mink, 

Jsl  gnbbad  my  \eg,  and  tben  pulled  foot  quicker  than  yoa  could  wink. 

J.  B.  LoKtU,  Biglnv  Pnpen. 
2.  To  beat;  to  thrash.     Southern. 

Any  gal  like  me,  what  can  take  a  bag  of  mul  on  her  sboalder  and  tote  it  to 

mill,  ought  to  be  able  to  (ivute  an?  man  of  her  heft.  —  SonMara  Shtcktt,  p.  120. 

Bnmko-Dootori.     Dragon  flies.     South- weHt«ni. 

Bnake-FoiioB.     A  rig-zag  fence  built  up  of  split  rails ;  common  in  all 

newlji  settled  districts  where  wood  abounds.     Also  called  a  Virginia 

Snako-Head.  An  object  of  dread  to  travellers  on  the  early  railways. 
It  consisted  of  the  end  of  a  flat  iron  rail,  which  was  sometimes 
thrown  up  in  front  of  the  car-wheela,  and  passed  through  the  cars. 
Serious  accidents  have  been  caused  by  them.  This  species  of  rail, 
however,  is  no  bnger  used,  except  for  temporary  purposes. 

Hie  road  to  Petersburg  conaiat*  of  an  iron  strap  laid  upon  pine  limben,  and  1* 
beautifully  divaraified  with  (hat  peculiar,  hair-horiuintal,  vihrallnR  rail,  known 
aa  "mate'thtnil."  Freq neatly,  during  our  ahon  ride,  an  iron  iKiite  waald  itiika 
hia  heavy  hrad  againat  (he  iron  fendera  of  our  larj  and  then,  aa  we  rolled  on 
would  abake  hiiaaelf  aa  if  in  wrath,  awaiting  another  opportunity 
.  —  If.  Y.  TribiHU. 


To  anake  In.    To  take  in ;  to  draw  in. 

They  had  a  tongh  anbject  In  the  inquiry-mom  [In  Boston]  Ihia  werk.  Moody 
wreatled  with  him,  and  Sankej  aang  with  him,  but  tho  man  aeetned  to  deapair 
of  fotKiveoeas.  Finally,  Moody  anked  bim  what  heavy  ain  burdened  hia  mind, 
and  he  confessed  lo  having  beat  a  newapaper  publiaher  out  of  thrve  yearn'  aub- 
acription.  The  evangelist  informed  him  that  they  did  not  profess  to  perform 
miracles:  but  if  he  would  aellle  up  his  duca,  with  compound  interest,  and  pay  for 
tliree  years  more  in  advance,  althou)^  they  could  not  open  (he  doors  of  the 
ehnrcb  (o  him,  parhaps  he  might  be  maktd  in  under  the  cauvaa.  —  Siutom  AuJia. 

To  anadEe  oat.  To  drt^  out;  to  haul  out,  as  a  snake  from  its  hole. 
A  farmer,  in  clearing  land,  attaches  B  chain  to  a  stump  or  log, 
whereby  to  draw  it  out;  this  he  calls  mating  it  out.  Major  Dawn- 
ing says,  in  speaking  of  a  person  who  fell  into  the  river:  — 

We  maitd  bim  oiiC  of  that  tcrape  a*  elich  as  a  whistle.  —  LtUtr*,  p.  11. 

I  went  down  a^ain,  and  found  the  cow  aa  dead  as  a  herrin'.  We  skinned  ber, 
■nd  maked  berouJ  of  the  bam  upon  the  anew — Button  Dailif  AdttriiKr,  Harch, 
18U. 

Snake-Rail.    A  rul  occasioning  male-heads;  a  train-roiL 

The  Winchester  Railroad  was  built  many  years  ago  with  Che  matt-rail,  tht 
'     'a  large  number  of  which,  having  become  unfastened,  spring  up  and  down 
-  a  train  paases.  —  JTincAMter  Cor.  tf.  Y.  TrituM. 
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BiiBk«-Root.  Klauy  plants  have  obtained  a  reputation  as  cnrea  fat 
the  poison  of  the  rattleiiDake;  and,  while  none  of  them  have  retuned 
their  character  in  this  respect,  the  reallj  active  propertJM  which 
brought  them  into  notice  have  obtained  for  some  of  them  a  place  in 
our  Materia  Medica.  Among  tho  best  known  and  moat  iinportaot 
are  Black  tnake-root  (Cimici/uga  racemoia),  Virginia  tnake-roat 
(Aruloiochia  terpenlarm),  and  Seneca  tttake-rool  {PUygaJa  tatega). 
Other  species  of  these  genera  are  Bometimes  known  aa  tnake-rooti. 

Snap.  1.  Applied  to  the  weather;  aa,  *'  A  cold  tnap,"  i-  a.  a  period 
of  sudden  cold  weather.     A  common  expression. 

Even  tb«  cold  iwyw  u  well  u  the  tbrutenHl  ttorrtu  have  tnnied  into  gtsbd ' 
bneiei  aad  brigbl  sunsfaiae.  —Pmridiace  Journal, 

2.   Energy ;  am&rtness.     "  There  'a  no  tnap  in  him ; "  i.  e.,  he  hu 
no  energy,  no  spirit. 
Snap,  adj.     Rapid,  quick,  off-hand.     "  A  tnap  Judgment,"  "  nap 

bargain." 
Snap-Baana  or  Soapa.     Se«  Bwih-Btan. 
Snapaeek.     A  New  Jersey  name  for  Apple-brandy. 
Snappad.     Drunk.     Used  at  the  South. 

I  like  lo  ioTffit  Id  tell  you  'bout  Cuufio  Pet».  H«  gaX  mapt  OD  cgK^iog  whtn 
he  heard  of  my  ingagerDenl.  —  Major  Joati'i  Courlthiji,  p.  103. 

SnappliiE  Tortla.  (deima  Chelonura.)  A  reptile  common  to  aU 
parts  of  the  United  Stales,  so  named  from  ita  propensity  to  snap  at 
every  thing  within  its  reach. 

A  KiiTiber  obwrveti.  whn  in  »peerhe«  WM  fer1)l(. 
They  handled  (he  knight  like  a  vile  map/img  turtU. 

Itnuie  a/  WMom  in  a  BuHte  (1798),  p.  «. 

Etoarl.  1.  A  quarrel;  an  angry  contest.  Provincial  in  EngUud,  and 
colloquial  in  the  United  Statea.  — Worcoler. 

Thin  Rillant  officer  anil  eiilima)>le  man  [Sir  iobn  Harve/]  has  b««n  tnotftind 
from  NuvH  Scatia  lo  New fuuml land,  where  Lord  Falklaad  bad  got  into  a  mvJ. 
CinR..4iic..  April  1,  ISM. 

The  niembem  of  the  Ilnune  of  Representatives  |^t  themselves  into  a  nwil 
Ailmiraiil^  Mmiri  on  Saturday  aflemnnn,  by  their  pmcerdin^  in  refrrencf  to  Uw 
ment  case  of  resistance  to  the  serriag  of  a  habraa  corpoi  writ.  —  Bottmi  Trm- 
eUer,  Feb.  12. 

2.   A  brood;  a  tribe. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Scrantum,  having  expressed  a  wish  to  withdraw 
from  his  parish  in  conspquence  of  the  insufBciency  of  his  sdan, 
which  was  four  hundred  dollars  a,  year  with  a  "  donation  par^," 
one  of  his  miserly  parishioners  said:  — 
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H«  hoprd  Hr>  Srruinim's  nqurst  would  be  granted;  that  tor  bis  part  be  'd 
long  been  of  o|iinina  they'd  ougbl  lo  haves  cheapermiiiiater,  and  one  that  bidn'l 
iUcb  A  marl  at  young  oa««.  —  Widoic  Bedntt  Paptrt,  p.  2TD. 

Bnatobod.    "'Doa'thetnatehed;"  i.  e.,do  not  be  in  too  great  a  hmr;. 
South-weatem. 


Well,  I  i1«b;>  uied  to  hate  a  sorl  of  a  owuhV  iwfiaii  for  Uarv  SlalliiiB.  — 
Xajar  Jimtt'E  CourUhip,  p.  11, 

I  e'en  a'mott  made  up  my  mind  to  brvak  the  Ice  to  Hannah  Downer,  and  tell 
ber  I  abonldD't  wonder  if  I  had  a  makin'  nolion  arter  ber,  —  then  1  abould  ha' 
been  reglar  conttin'  in  leu  than  ■  month.  —  Traiu  o/"  .ilnHiioua  Humor,  Vol.  K. 
3.  An  idea;  an  iodefinitA  opinion,  rough  guest;  a  half  conception. 
An  anny  luch  u  me  would  frigbt  the  devil,  — 
What  are  ye  giggUogat?    Can't  ys  be  civil '/ 
There,  —that's  well  done;  now  I've  t  tntating nation  — 
When  [  1^1  bum  —  I  'II  gil  lome  grand  promotioa. 

D.  Uuvipkrtgi,  Tkt  Yanttt  in  Enslaad,  p.  103. 

To  ba  anoeMcl  at.     Used  with  reference  to  magnittide.    A  thing  that 
in  not  la  be  tneeied  at  is  not  to  be  despised 
My  knowledf[e  of  horac-flesh  ofa't  (o  bt  nuiitd  at.     I  buy  a  horae  (or  llfty 

dollan.  and  aril  him  fnc  two  hundred  ;  that 'iikill,  — it  ain't  cheat.  — iSan  SJtob, 

Bii«aB«T.     A  dashing,  thorough-going  fellow.     Allusive  to  a  horse's 
snorting. 

It 't  awful  to  bear  a  minjater  awear;  and  tba  only  match  I  know  for  it  it  to 
bear  a  regnlar  mtittr  of  a  ainoer  quot«  Scripture.  —  Sam  Slid. 

SdaU.     See  Leader. 

Bnlft«r.     A  dram  of  i^coholic  Uqnor. 

A  young  man  at  the  dinner  of  a  distinguished  statesman,  having 

refused  a  glass  of  nine,  was  complimented  on  the  picture  of  moral 

grandeur  he  had  shown  in  so  doing;  — 

"Not  a  tingle  glaaa?"  Siiked  the  hoal. 

"No/'uidtbeexrellentyflunKman,  "Inever  drink  wine;  but,  if  you  bare 
got  a  little  good  old  rye  whitkey,  1  don't  mind  taking  a  nt/Jcr." 

Bnipa.     In  Wall  Street  alang,  a  curbstone  broker. 

Solid  brokcm  are  wool  to  acNiffingly  declare  that  [the  Open  BoaidJ  represenla 
Fome  hundred  millions  of  defunct  rapital,  its  memben  being  mainly  street  tunk- 
niptu  who  have  lost  crpdit  by  unfortunate  ppeculationa.  They  are  "imply  niipca 
and  lame  ducks.  — .VfcMery,  iltnand  Mg^rirtuf  WaU  Sirttl,  p.  131. 

Bnipe-BiU.    (Pron.  iiUbill.)    The  iron  bolt  which  connects  the  body  of 
a  cart  or  other  two-wheeled  vehicle  with  the  axle.    Rhode  Islaitd. 
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Snippy.  Finical;  and,  subetantiTelj,  a  finical  peraon.  A  womu'i 
word.     In  the  South,  tbej  use  the  word  myHioxu.     See  N^ping. 

To  snoop.  (Dutch,  tjioepen.')  To  clandestinelf  eat  dainties  or  other 
victuals  which  have  been  put  aside.  A  serrant  who  goes  sljl;  iolo 
a  dairy-room  and  drinks  uilk  from  a  pan,  or  a  child  who  maka 
free  with  the  preserves  in  the  cupboard,  is  said  to  be  moopinj. 
The  terra  ia  peculiar  to  New  York. 

Bnooaer.  A  thief  who  follows  the  business  of  robbing  the  boardsn 
at  hotels.  lie  takes  board  and  lodgings,  and  endearma  to  shan  t 
room  aoid  become  familiar  with  some  country  merchant ;  after  which, 
by  various  tricks,  he  succeeds  in  robbing  him.  The  police  repwti 
of  New  York  exhibit  frequent  cases  <A  this  system  of  depredation. 

Snore.     (Dutch,  $noer,  a  string.)     A  string  with  a  button  on  one  end 
to  spin  a  top  with.    This  term  is  retained  by  the  boya  of  Sew 
York. 
To  enore.     /  tnort!  is  one  of  the  many  euphemistic  oatlu  used  in 
New  England. 

A  countryman,  discussing  the  "  Stamp  Act  "  of  which  he  hid 
just  heard,  says:  — 

I  vow,  I  svsmp,  I  ewear,  I  more, 

ifotiog  TiiM,  and  A'o  Friemdt  (ITH),  p.  I. 
I  hain't  lived  in  Ihe  woods  lo  be  >k«ered  itowit,  Imort.  —  MarganL 
To  aiiort.     To  laugh  outright.  —  Brockett't    Gloaary.     Used  in  low 
JatiguaRO  in  New  England. 

We  all  mortid  and  snitkered —  Major  Donmiag'i  LtUtrt,  p.  IS. 

Snorter.     1.  A  du.-<hing,  riotous  fellow.    A  vulgar  Western  t«nn. 

"  I  'm  K  roaritiu  vaith'juike  in  s  light,"  «uiig  oat  one  of  Ihe  half-hone,  tuU- 
alligator  wrt  of  fillows,  '•  a  real  morter  of  the  uuiverae.  I  can  itrike  ■*  iui  u 
fnurth-iiriHir  liKhliiin^,  and  kevp  it  up,  rougb  and  tumble,  a*  long  u  a  wild-cat" 
TtorptI  B'tckm^^  p.  183, 

2.  A  (^ate  of  wind. 

The  skipper  naid,  aflerwe  have  hud  our  grub,  we  muat  make  all  tnug,  for  we'll 
going  1u  have  a  mtnici ,  —  Tht  Cajit  Ann  f'Mtrman, 

it.  The  edge  pieced  of  t<>rtuise-sliell,  called  also  toe-nails  or  uailt. 
Snon-ball.     A  jeering  appellation  for  a  Negro. 
Bnow-bonnd.     Olwtruoted,  hindered,  delayed  by  snow. 
Snub  np.     An  expression  used  by  canal-boatmen,  meaning  "  to  tit 
up  "  their  boats. 


S»)Hng,  "  Snu*  up  your  bo«t,  I  pmy, 
AwA  vp  your  boMt,  miii  ap,  ilu, 
you  mty," 

HUD,  Aw^MJ  /I,  p.  389. 

Bnnoka.      To  go  tnuctr,  to  share  equollj. 

BnnS-DlppaT.    One  who  makes  a  practice  of  chewing  snuff.     See  To 

dip  Snuff. 
Bnnff-Taksr.     {Mtlanetta  vtlnttina.)     The   coot  or  white  wing.     So 
called,  perhaps,  from  the  bri^t  red  of  the  bill  near  the  nostril. 
Connecticut. 
Bnns.     A  projection  or  shoulder  against  which    a   piece    fits,  n 

machinery. 
To  Bniig.    To  conceal  from  the  owner;  to  purloin.    English  boys  use 
the  word  smug  iu  a  similar  sense. 

I  'd  r«lher  starve  than  mikc  monej'  in  Moy  low  wiy.     I  'd  atnfi  w»tch««,  drop 
pockct-bookt,  DT  do  my  thinj;  in  ibe  genteel  way,  but  1  'd  Derer  CDadenccnd  U 
mug  doga —  A  Qlanet  at  Him  York. 
iBOTunl     A  New  England  euphemism  for  I imtar! 
The  T>nk«e  boy,  with  stiring  ej«s, 
When  Hnt  (he  elephaDt  he  espiei, 
With  wonder  mmni,  and  ^won^  and  cries, 

"  My  goUy!  "  —  Borne  Jtmrmd. 
Bo  ia  often  OHed  for  swh.    An  old  form  of  speech,  which  may  now  be 
considered  antiquated. 

Profeisor  W~ — ,  who  hai  acquired  to  high  dialioction  in  teactaiDg  the  elements 
of  mu«ic  «nd  singing,  — JV.  Y.  Tnbuat. 
Soak.     A  carousal;  thorough  drunkenness.     In  England,  as  well  as 
in  the  United  States,  b.  "soaker"  is  an  habitual  drunkard. 

When  reciprocating  a  treat  with  comrades,  they  take  a  lets  qnantity  at  ■  tima 
than  is  tKken  at  the  Noi^h.  .  .  .  When  a  Soulhron  intends  to  have  a  loot,  h< 
takes  the  bottle  to  his  bedside,  goes  tn  bed,  and  lies  there  till  he  geu  drunk,  and 
becomea  sober,  when  he  get*  up.  —  Panani'i  Tuur  among  Iht  PlaiUtrt. 

Soak,  Soakar.     An  old  soak  or  soaker  is  an  habitual  drunkard. 

To  aoak.  To  bake  thoroughly.  It  Is  particularly  applied  to  bread, 
which,  to  be  good,  must  be  macerated,  as  it  were,  in  the  caloric  of 
the  oven.  If  it  be  dough-baked,  the  complaint  is  that  it  htis  not 
been  sufficiently  soaked.  —  Holloaa^.  This  word  is  used  i  n  the  same 
sense  in  New  England. 

Boap-BarrT.  fSapindun  marginalia.')  A  tree  growing  along  the  coast 
of  Georgia,  Florida,  and  Texas,  bearing  hard  black  nuts,  which 
are  strung  for  beads  and  crosses. 
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Soap-Look.  A  lock  of  hair  made  to  lie  amootih  by  soaping  it.  HcncCi 
also,  a  name  given  to  a  low  set  of  fellows  who  lounge  ttbout  die 
marbcts,  engitie-houBes,  and  wharves  of  New  York,  and  are  always 
ready  to  engage  in  midnight  broils.  It  ie,  in  fact,  but  another 
name  for  a  Rowdy  or  Loafer.  The  name  comes  from  their  wearing 
long  side-locks,  which  they  are  said  to  amear  wiUi  soap,  in  otder  to 
give  them  a  sleek  appearance. 

The  wBjr  my  lut  letter  hu  cradled  olf  the  (onp-iveib,  aod  hnperiah,  and  pal' 
knots,  and  muRt)'  ihowi,  h  Wa\y  t,\vmmg.  —  3tBj'or  Jima'i  CotHiMp. 

Soap-Plant.  (Chlnrogalam  pomeridianum.)  A  plant  oommon  in 
California  and  New  Mexico,  where  it  is  called  amole,  and  which, 
when  pounded  and  broken,  answers  the  purposes  of  soap.  Besides 
its  detergent  quality,  the  leaves  are  used  for  making  mate  for  saddle- 
After  leaving  the  creek,  we  paused  >  barren  rolling:  prairie  with  Rcanly  heriaiit*, 
and  covered  with  the  palmilU  or  loap-plnmt.  —  Raxl<m'i  Aiir.  in  Mariee,  p.  SIT, 

Soary.    Inclined  to  soar;  taking  high  views;  imaginative. 

The  new«p»per  correapondenlj  fmm  Western  Virginia  are  a  very  wary  m  ■ 
very  hoaxy  Bel  o(  leWovi.--  PiuAtirg  Dtmverat. 

Bobbed.    Soaked ;  wet.    Applied  to  lands.    An  English  word,  though 
little  used. 
The  high  lands  are  laihiH  and  boggy.  —  Litt.from  Clutrlatm,  N.  J.  HtntU. 

Boodolager.  This  strange  word  is  probably  a  perversion  in  spelling 
an<l  proiiuiioiation  of  doxoliitjy,  a.  Rtanza  sung  at  the  close  of  religious 
services,  and  as  a  signal  of  dismissal.  Hence,  a  locdolager  is  a  con- 
clusive argument;  the  winding  up  of  a  debate;  a  settler;  and  fit^uia- 
tively,  ill  a  contest,  a  heavy  blow,  which  shall  bring  it  to  a  close. 
Th«  term  is  also  applied  to  a  patent  fish-hook,  having  two  hooks 
which  close  upon  each  other  by  means  of  a  spring  as  soon  as  the 
fish  bites,  thereby  securing  its  victim. 

In  his  remarks  on  an  excellent  move  at  a  game  of  chess,  the  editoi 
of  the  '■  N.  Y.  Spirit  of  the  Times  "  observes;  — 

Thiii  IB  a  tPdiUnijtr ,-  there  ia  not  even  temporary  relief  to  be  obtained :  Ike 
manner  in  irhich  the  gams  is  now  brou|{ht  to  a  concluBion  fa  certainly  neaL 

I  gave  the  fellow  a  n<rd-ii\iiir  over  bit  head  with  the  barrel  of  my  j^n,  wbtn 
he  sot  ofl  aa  if  the  devil  had  kicli'd  bim  on  eend.  —  CrodcttCi  Biar-Haml, 

Oh !  I  fiir|-nt  to  tell  yoo  that  in  the  H^hl,  u  I  aimed  a  tocAingtr  at  the  friliv. 
he  durkBd  hiB  head.  and.  hitting  him  awliwardly,  I  sprained  my  wrut.  —  CoJoif' 
JoHtfl  Fight,  A  Ktntaeky  Story. 

This  word  has  been  adopted  in  England,  and,  not  understanding 
it  in  the  least,  it  is  written  alogdoUager,  from  the  vulgar  dog,  to  bit 
out  hard. 


Up,  niggen !  sbih,  amnh,  uck,  ud  imita, 

SioffdoHaffize^  and  sUv  'ciu  ; 
Tbcm  Soarhem  tkunka  ain't  much  to  Aght, 

So  at  '«m,  darn  'em !  flav  'em ! 

ILondun]  Punch,  Juiiathnn't  Apptal  to  Samto,  Xag ,  1863. 

Bootable.    1.  A  name  Bometimea  Applied  lo  a  fiofa. 

2.  A  gatheriug  of  people  for  sociable  purposes.     New  England. 
Notke.  — A  SodaHe  will  be  given  at  Camp's  Hall,  on  Mooday  evening.— 
WiittUad  (Conn. }  BrrtiJd. 

One  of  the  toruihUi  o[  tbe  Soldien'  Aid  Society  wu  held  in  Camp'a  Hall,  on 
Honday  evening.  —  Litahfittd  Enquirer. 

SooialUtlo.     Appertaining  to  the  principles  of  gociaJiain. 

And  now  let  u>  briefly  a»iiurt  the  "Courier"  that  it  ia  greatly,  grievoosly  wrong 
in  tuppofliug  thai  we  ahriiik,  or  falter,  or  despond  wilb  regard  tn  Ibe  future  of 

ideal  by  tbe  new  Revulutlnn.  On  the  contrar>-,  our  columni  will  bear  witnetia 
that  we  have,  fnim  the  hour  that  the  fall  of  Louia  I'hilippe  wa."  known  her»,  to 
this  moment,  profoundly  rejoiced  in  the  Revolution  itaelf,  and  more  aipecialty 
ID  Iti  unntfilii;  aspects  and  lendenfiea.  —  JV.  Y,  TriiHiw,  April  31,  IBIS. 

Society.  1.  In  Connecticut,  a  nuraber  of  f&inilies  united  and  incm^ 
porated  for  tbe  purpose  of  supporting  public  worship  is  caUed  an 
eccle$iaMical  tociety.  Tliis  is  a  parish,  except  that  it  often,  in  recant 
usage,  has  not  territorial  limits.  Tn  MansachuAetts,  such  an  incorpo- 
rated society  is  usually  called  a  "parish,"  though  consistiog  of 
persons  only,  without  regard  to  territory.  —  Webiter. 
2.  A  small  assembly  for  worship.     New  Jersey,  formerlj  in  New 


8.  The  communioants  and  catechumens,  or  "  members  received 

on  trial "  (probationers)  by  a  preacher.  Sec.    Methodist  Episc.  Ch. 

Both  these  applications  of  the  word  came  from  England.  —  8m 

Hat.  nf  Mtthoditm. 
To  eook.    To  press  by  a  hard  blow  a  mau'g  hat  over  his  bead  and 

face.     Used  in  Rhode  Island.     I  have  never  heard  it  elsewhere. 

The  New  York  term  is  to  crotcn.     lu  Berkshire,  England,  to  lock 

i§  to  strike  a  hard  blow,  —  WHghl,  Prov.  Die. 
In  this  sense,  we  Bometimes  hear  the  word.     Two  loafers  are 

fighting;  one  of  the  crowd  cries  out,  "  Soct  U  to  him." 
Boda.    Generally  said  instead  of  "  aoda-water  ;  '*  as,  "  Take  a  glass  of 

soda."     See  Alkali  De»ert. 
Boda-Fiaiile.    A  plain  covered  with  an  efflorescenoe  of  soda,  elae- 

wbere  called  natron.     These  plains,  of  great  extent,  are  found  in 

New  Mexico,  Texas,  and  Ariiona. 
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Soft-Corn.     Flattery.     The  mom  commoa  temu  u«"M>ft»wdar" 

aod  "  soft  Boap,"  which  see. 

I  allowed  (hat  the  old  man  wu  pretty  grean,  nr  ha  'd  ncTar  amJIoind  all  til* 
*cj/t  am  I  fed  bim  on.  —  Major  Snihim,  Spirit  tftki  TiiMi. 

SoftUuou.    Marnier  of  one  who  movea  or  works  nftly;  quality  el 
moving,  or  of  that  which  is  done  softly. 

Tbe  inFffidency  and  decline  of  .  .  .  are  tba  nalaral  mnlls  of  tha  a^/Uiwa 
■nd  pliancy  vbicb  have  charaetariied  it.  —  Rtfitctiau  iff  a  Yititar  ipau  tti 
Ckaracier  of  Dr.  EmmOM,  by  Set.  £.  A.  Park 

Boft  Honey.    Paper  money;  greenbacks.     In  the  contest  for  md 

against  the  resumption  of  specie  payment  (in  1876),  the  term  uft 
money  was  applied  to  the  issues  of  paper,  and  hard  money  to  those  of 
gold  and  silver.  So,  those  who  would  fiood  tlie  coantry  with  paper 
money  were  called  the  soft  monei/  party;  and  the  advocates  of  a  re- 
sumption of  specie  payments,  the  hard  money  party. 

Hendiieka,  afleT  belnf;  defeated  bj-  "nidcn't  orftaniiatioD,  wai  pennadfd  U 
take  the  lecond  place  on  the  [Pretidenttal]  ticket :  it  win  from  this  that  Tlldtit 
snrrendpred  lo  hiii  lofl  msncy  ssiiaclate.  —  frorii/tnce  Joamnl,  Oct.  10,  IBTfl. 

Soft  Sawder,  i.  e.  Sofi  Solder.     Flattery;  blarney. 

Sam  Slick  aaid  be  Iniatei)  to  loji  ximfrr  to  ^el  his  wooden  clocks  iota  a  hiiaa^ 
and  la  human  nature  that  they  ehauld  never  coma  oat  again.  — Nalitn  mi 
Bumm  Nature.  ^  311. 

Tliere'a  all  aorts  of  wave  of  k>/1  tnwderim' .    Here 'a  ■  politician;  and,  if  b* 
don't  know  how  to  lay  it  on  thick,  it  >  B  pity.     He  intendB  hu  whitewaeb  ahill 
atjck.  — Sain5Itc(,  Witt  Sua;  p.  S3. 
To  soft  BBWder.     To  flatter;  to  blarney. 

I  don't  like  to  be  left  done  with  a  gall :  it  'a  plaguy  apt  to  act  me  a  iqft  ia»itr- 
»'  and  s  eaurtin'.  —  San  Slick  in  England,  p.  IS. 
Soft-Shell  Crab  or  Boft  Crab.     Sea  Shedder  Crab. 
Boft-Shell  Domoorata,  Soft-Btaella,  or  BoRs.     The  less  eonsenratiTS 
division  of  the  New  York  Democrats.     See  Hardthell  Democrats. 

At  a  Democratic  meeting  in  the  County  of  Orleans,  N.  Y.,  in 
Septemlier,  1858,  it  was:  — 

iicfolrei/,  — That  the  lerma  Hunker,  Bambnnier,  Boft-AtU,  and  Hardfhtll, 
have  become  obsolete,  and  hereafter  we  will  be  knnwn  only  by  the  larm  Demo- 
crat ;  ami  that  we  will  regard  all  as  euch  who  are  aound  npon  nationa]  potitim, 
and  adhere  to  the  UABgea  of  the  party. 

Boft  Boap.     Flattery;  blarney.     A  vulgar  phrase,  though  much  used. 

See  Soji  Saader. 
To  aoft  soap.    To  flatter;  to  blarney. 

I  am  tired  of  this  ayatem  of  pkcemee  nffl  toaping  the  people,  —  telUng  Oaa 

juat  befora  an  election  what  fine,  honest,  Dable,  gniennia  fallowi  thay  art.  ai 


(ben,  JDSt  tl\ti  eleclloD,  turaing  tlwir  back*  dq  them.  ~-  Mite  Walili,  BpetA, 
a«p(.,  1813. 

My  populsrity  with  the  ladies  wm  ■nuuin'.  To  see  them  flattering  and  ao/l 
toafiing  me  all  si  once,  ron  would  have  avom  I  had  nothing  to  do  but  pick  and 
chooee.  —  McCHUock-t  Tain. 

Ton  don't  catch  me  a  ilanderin'  tolki  behind  tlieirbacka,  and  thentii/)  wopM' 
them  to  their  faces.  —  Widota  BcduU  Pnptri,  p.  808. 
Soft  ThlDg.     Any  piece  of  luck  or  iuccest. 
Soft  Woodlanda.     A  term  applied,  in  the  British  Prorinces,  to  the 

districts  or  iDt«rTBb  covered  with  Toriaus  species  of  pine-trees. 
Bog.     A  lethargy. 

Sold.     Cheat«d;  deceived;  taken  in.     See  Sdl, 
An  advertiser  of  Americttn  watches  says :  — 

The  foreign  welch  ii  made  br  women  and  boys  by  band,  and  are  irregnlar  In 

their  morament.  They  are  only  designed  to  sell,  and  the  buyer  Is  most  thor- 
auj^ly  aoU yeic^aptr. 

8.I»H,.     C3dJj(jl™^l.._y,liJ^;Gjo,j;bj^ 

8oia«.     1.  Somewhat;  something.     Ex. :  "  He  is  nnne  betterthan  he^a    -    >jf 
was;"  "It  raini  seme,"  &c.      Used  chie^  by  the  illiterate. — 
Picktring't  Vocabulary.  **  C»\  1 

3.  Of  some  account;  considerable;  notable;  famous.     A  modem  n  i-^^jL. 
slang  use  of  the  word. 

A  mere  glance  would  tell  (he  gaaer  that  this  gentleman  was  no  ordinary  man, 
either  In  a  f^ysical  or  mental  point  of  view;  as  an  ancieut  Roman  poet  used  ele- 
gantly to  express  it,  it  at  once  became  evident  that  he  was  "  tomt."  —  N.  Orltant 
Dtita. 

I  Jo  not  know  whether  you  have  any  cs 
canebrakes  are  tomt,  1  can  t   ' 

When  a  boy,  our  trapper  was  "  tone,"  he  said,  with  the  rifle,  and  alivaya  had 
a  hankering  tor  the  Wesl.  —  SBzfofi,  Far  lFcj(,  p.  M. 

We  don't  remember  a  closer  or  severer  winler  since  that  in  which  the  old 
Tribnae  office  bamt  down,  which  wan  edmitled  \>y  (he  oldent  inliahitant  to  be 
"some  ■'  in  [lie  way  of  cold  winter.  —.V.  Y.  Tribamt,  May  16,  1849. 

Hiram  Twine  was  a  good  specimen  of  >  godhead  Yankee.  He  was  snae  on 
boiBO.  nnmemus  at  billiards,  immense  at  ten-pins,  uid  upwards  of  coDudenble 
•moog  the  politicians.  —  Kmcktrbocktr  Mag.,  March,  ISH. 

The  following  upon  the  Carpet-bagger  is  from  a  newspaper:  — 

I'mKmeon-l^nsdtqtioaa" 

For  a  late  rebellious  Sute ; 
And  I  'm  tot*t  on  pernecutiona 

Of  disloyal  men  lha(e; 
I  'm  snne  at  nigger  meetings. 

When  while  tolka  ain't  abOBt, 


WhenId™*.n"X"perd«7, 
And  oppowd  to  (II  adiDurumcnU, 

If  I  only  dr.«  mv  p*y. 
IdrewitdownitJukiian, 

ontlii  [  kept  m7  kbI 


And  I 


11  yon  ■ 


■ink  ud  Ut. 


Borne  Pnmpklna.  A  term  in  use  at  the  South  and  Wpat,  iu  oppoai- 
tion  to  the  equally  elegant  phrase  "Hmall  potatoes."  The  fonna 
is  applied  to  any  thiug  large  ot  noble;  the  latter  to  any  thing  small 

A  writer  in  the  "  Feonsylvanian,"  onder  date  of  Nov.  15,  ISU, 
thus  explains  its  origin:  — 

"  1  am  not  aware  of  the  saying  being  incorporated  into  any  play 
extant,  altliough  it  can  claim  an  existence  of  nearly  sixty  yean. 
It  originated  with  James  Fennell,  the  celebrated  tragedian,  who 
came  to  thia  country  in  tlie  year  '92.  As  the  circumstance  which 
gave  rise  to  it  is  somewhat  singular,  I  take  the  extract  from  his 
life,  published  in  the  year  1314,  which  gave  birth  to  an  expr«eaion 
that  has  now  become  a  part  and  portion  of  our  polite,  and  I  ma^ 
say  n«iir,  style  of  conversation.  When  quite  a  lad,  Fennell,  in  com- 
pany with  Dr.  Mosely,  and  tlie  celebrated  philosopher  Mr.  Walker, 
and  son,  made  the  tour  of  France.  Speaking  of  this  portion  of  the 
journey,  the  author  aays:  — 

'  I  recollect  nothing  of  consequence  that  took  plate,  till  we  arrived  at  the  «lp 
l>r>led  city  a[  Rouen.  Pliypic  and  phtloMidiy  liad,  from  Iheir  alluation  in  front. 
a  wide  share  of  Ttsion  t  litit  young  Walker  and  mvMlf  could  only  look  doim 
Witbiny,  bowevcr,  to  Me  all  wb  could,  we  kept  peepiof;  through  our  litth  oin- 
dowi.  A*  we  were  paviti);,  withnul  our  [die  young  ones]  knowing  it,  the  finwu) 
Cathedral  ot  Rouen,  young  Walker,  peeping  through  bi>  little  square,  rxcliimnl. 
"  Look,  Kennell,  what  inmtiut  pumiildiu."  His  falher.  who  had  been  aileDiinlr 
gmAng  at  [lie  building,  turned  round,  exclaiming,  "  Uod '.  can  you  b«  laokini;  U 
pumpk inn,  while  you  are  panning  ouch  a  cathedral  an  this?"  Young  Wilket 
obsened  that  he  did  not  know  what  ha  was  puaing,  for  be  could  >«  noltiPf 
klnv«  tbe  STDUDd.' 
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"Tonng  Fennell  could  not  resist  the  temptation  of  pisguing 
Walker  about  the  pumpkins ;  bo,  whenever  they  approached  a  stately 
building  or  towering  spire,  he  would  invariably  exclaim,  '  Look, 
Walter,  there  are  "  lome  pumptin*  !  "  '  It  is  almost  needless  to  say 
it  became  a  favorite,  if  not  a  common  saying,  as  it  is  to  this  day."- 

This  story  is  sufficiently  circumstantial,  and  the  origin  it  assigns 
may  be  the  true  one  ;  yet  the  stress  which  is  always  laid  on  the 
"lome"  in  this  phrase  shows  that  it  has  the  purely  adjectival  sense 
which  we  have  ascribed  to  the  word  under  number  two,  whereas  the 
anecdote  gives  it  its  usual  pronominal  meaning. 

Although  the  Uaxicmn  wdidfii  m  not  diitinf^iihvd  for  bcaaly,  I  never  re- 
memberDDce  to  have  mta  ui  ugly  woman.  Their  briliUnte^ea  nuke  up  for  in; 
deSeienej  of  fostun,  ind  their  ligumi  ire  full  iind  voluptUDiu.     Now  «tid  then, 

OD  woman  doea  combine  tuch  perfection,  *he  it  "  nmt  pumpldni,"  u  IheMinwu- 
riana  imj  when  thej  wiah  to  expreu  aomething  superlative  in  (he  lemale  lioa. — 
" Ytnm,  p.  67. 


General  Can  a  tomt  pampkin,  and  will  do  the  needful  In  the  office  line.  If  he 
It  elec(e<l.  which  1  hope  and  trust  will  be  his  tklt.  1  am  no  Democrat,  ai  em- 
braced on  their  whole  platform  :  but  I  am,  what  I  concvivB  to  be,  a  "leaat  evil" 

man.  — A*.  V.  Herald,  lone  ii,  IBM. 


I'm  out  of  my  cradle.  I'm  safe  IhrouKh  my  teem, 

I  gueas  I'm  " tome pimpiiiu,"  and  thinit  I  know  bcani; 

Henceforth  I'm  to  battle,  with  banner  anfurled, 

And  carve  my  way  through  a  thundering  rough  world  — Dotiliet$. 

From  a  poem  that  appeared  in  the"  London  Timea,"  on  American 
ftffaira,  during  the  late  civil  war:  — 

And  Iheae  vne  the  lidlni  thii  news  it  did  tell, 
That  great  Yankee  Doodle  voa  goinK  to  —  veil. 
That  he  voa  a-voUoped  br  Jefferaon  D., 
And  no  longer  aoinepunitini  voa  likely  to  be. 

Bonmrherai,  like  anyicAeT-u  and  rtoaherea,  is  a  common  vulgarism; 

as,  "  A  hundred  dollars,  or  tomeioherei  there  along,"  i.  «.  there- 
Soon.     At  Uie  South,  this  word  is  frequently  used  by  all  classes  as  a 

substitute  for  early.    Thus  one  says,  if  about  to  depart  on  a  journey, 

"  I  shall  put  out  (i.  e.  start)  soon  in  the  morning."    "  I  shall  be  there 

loon  in  the  evening." 
8oot-Te«.     A  decot^tion  of  soot  taken  from  a  chimney,  believed  l^ 

some  old  grannies  to  be  a  sovereign  reme^  for  the  colic  or  cholera. 
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"li*n7  thingtlienuUa'?"  said  >ha. 

Said  I,  notto  be  impolilfl,  "  A  nudden  pain,  ma'am.     It'iorar." 

And  then,— abl  Thonuui,  — ind  then  aht  Kraped  th*  chimnej.  —  tha  Uldwa 

chliDn«7,  — and  made  Kwt-tea,  whicb  ihe  Hid  oai  the  ool/  niiiMdj  ba  rftif- 

lomi  of  ebolera.  —  Orinder  Paptri,  p.  ISB. 

Sopb.    In  the  American  collegea,  ui  abbreriation  of  Sophomore.— 
ffoU'(  CoOege  Wordt. 

Bopht  wha  ha'  In  cotamoD*  fed  I 


Sophomore.  This  word  has  generally  been  considered  an  AmericM 
barbarism,  but  was  probably  introdueed  into  our  country  at  a  ffoj 
«»rl7periodfroro  the  University  of  Cambridge,  England.  Among  the 
cant  terms  at  that  University,  as  given  in  the  "  Gradus  ad  Canta. 
brigiam,"  ne  find  Soph-Mor  as  the  next  distinctive  appellation  to 
Freshman.  It  is  added  that  a  writer  in  the  "  Gentleman's  Maga- 
line"  thinks  Mor  an  abbreviation  of  the  Greek  iiapla,  introduced 
at  a  time  when  the  "  Encomium  Uorie,"  the  "  Praise  of  ^ol]y,"bj 
Erasmus,  was  so  generally  used.  The  ordinary  derivation  of  tlM 
word,  from  a-ixfmt  and  fuop6t,  would  seem,  therefore,  to  be  incorrect 
The  young  Sopha  at  Cambridge  appear  formerly  to  have  receired 
the  adjunct  mor,  fuop6t,  to  their  names,  either  as  one  they  courted 
for  the  reason  mentioned  above,  or  as  one  given  them  in  sport  for 
the  Huppoaed  exhibition  of  inflated  feeling  in  entering  upon  their 
new  honors.  The  term  thus  applied  seems  to  have  passed  at  a  very 
early  period  from  Cambridge  in  England  to  Cambridge  in  America, 
as  the  next  distinctive  appellation  to  Freshmen,  and  thus  to  have 
been  attached  to  the  second  of  the  four  classes  in  our  American  col- 
leges, while  it  has  now  almost  ceased  to  be  known,  even  as  a  cant 
word,  at  the  parent  institution  in  England  from  whence  it  came.  — 
Prof.  Ooodrieh,  in  Webster's  Dictionary. 

When  flrst  w«  enter  Freihman  year, 

aoph'mori  malice  oft  He  fear ; 

But  loon  the  trying  hoar  is  past. 

And  free  tram  care  we  eing  at  UaU 

Songt  of  HamilUn,  Cam.  CoOtgttuia,  p.  lit. 
Anotber  meaninff,  derived,  it  would  appear,  from  (he  ctianctemtia  of  dM 
Sophomore,  yel  not  very  credttabig  to  him,  a  bombutic,  inflated  ia  M^  tat 
maoner.— J.  C.  Callmn. 
Bophomorioal.  Pertaining  to  or  like  a  Sophomore.  —  Hall't  CeUegi 
Words.  A  term  also  applie<i  to  speeches  and  writings  containing 
high-Bonnding  words  and  bat  little  sense. 


Beder  lo  bc«  tlu  prawltng  patnthar's  patth 
Than  meat  Ihc  tlonn  of  Saphomorie  wiath. 

Harsprdiaiia. 
BopaTrln*.     A  variety  of  apple  much  prized  for  its  delicate  flavor. 
Connecticut.     The  nama  ig  clearly  mode  from  Sapnonvint  or  Sop»- 
m-wint,  4  gilly-flower.    Gilly-flower  is  also  a  name  designating  a 
kind  of  apple. 
Bor«  or  Bor«a.     iRallu*  Carolinw.')    The  Carolina  roil,  a  bird  which 
asserablsB  in  large  numbers  on  the  reedy  shores  of  the  larger  rivers 
in  the  Middle  and  adjoining  warmer   States,   at  the   approach  of 
autumn,  and  affords  abundant  employment  to  Uie  sportaman  at  that 
season.  —  NattaU. 
Sorrel-Tkee.     See  Sow  Wood. 
Sorter,  for  tort  o\     Sort  of,  kind  of. 

Tbay  bad  with  (hem  ■  long-legged  chap,  a  »rter  lawTcr ;  and  ba  advlaed  tbem 
to  Uj  and  get  the  time  of  punialimeiit  put  ofl,  and  that  would  give  'em  a  chanea 
io  TUB  tbem  aa.  — Spirit^  lie  Timet, 

BoMle  or  Boule.     A  lazy  or  Bluttish  woman.    Connecticut.     In  the 
south  of  England,  $ots-brangU  is  used  in  the  same  sense. 

Tb  aoaala  or  bobbIb.     To  Bplash.    Connecticut.     In  Sussex,  England, 
as  nell  as  in  Counecticut,  it  means  to  make  a  slop. 

A  sand-piper  glided  along  the  ahcire;  she  ran  after  it,  but  could  not  catch  it; 
abe  aat  down,  and  loaltd  bar  feet  in  the  foam.  —  JforjnreC,  p.  B, 

Bot     1.  A  corrupt  pronunciation  of  the  past  tense  or  past  participle  of 
to  set. 

I  with  Seth  would  talk  wllh  j«n  aooie  tioia.  Doctor.  Along  in  the  apring,  ba 
wai  down  helpin"  me  to  lay  »lnne  fence,  —  it  wa«  when  we  wa«  fencin'  oft  tba 
iDuIh  pastur'  lot,  —  and  we  talked  pretty  nit(b  all  day,  and  i(  re'llr  did  neein  to 
me  that  the  longer  we  talked,  the  tMtr  Seth  grew.  —  AtlaiUie  Montilg,  Jan., 
ISfiS. 

3.  A  volgar  pronunciation  for  ml. 

A  atory  ts  told  of  a  Boitonlan'i  first  appearance  in  polite  icKiety  in  Arkaniiaa. 
The  company  were  engaged  In  dancing,  but  Ihe  loretieil  ftmale  prewnl  occupied 
a  chair  at  the  window  without  a  partner.  Stepping  up  to  the  lady  with  a  palpi- 
tating heart,  hit  mind  gialiy  eKciled  for  fear  of  a  refuul,  he  exclaimed  :  — 

*■  Will  you  do  me  Ihe  honor  to  grace  me  with  your  company  for  the  neat 
sat?" 

Her  loatrou)  eye*  ehone  with  unwonted  brilliancy,  bar  while  pearly  teeth  fairly 
glistened  in  the  flickering  candle-lighl,  her  heaving,  anowy  bosom  rose  and  (all 
with  joyful  rapture,  a>  she  replied :  — 

"  Tea,  sir-ea !  for  I  have  lot,  and  tot.  and  lot,  till  I  hava  about  tak  root  I  "  — 
Watkini/ten  Ertning  Star,  Sept.  S,  IBJS. 

Sota.     Yeast.     Virginia. 


Sot- Weed.  TobMoo,  formerlj  ao  called  in  Hujland.  A  Soi-wt*d 
Factor  was  a  dealer  in  tobacco.  One  who  cnltiTated  it  wai  called  t 
"  Sotrweed  Planter." 

Tbua  Kt-icttd  p1*nlen  crowd  the  Aon, 
la  biu  u  tiwny  u  ■  Uoor. 

Cook,  Sot-Kttd  Factor  {ITOS},  p.  !■ 
Wb«n  Kged  Roto,  not  ns'd  to  Mter, 
If  you  rememtMr,  alip'l  hii  Haltar; 
Aj  Pmb)-Ieri>n>  le«va  the  Churcb, 
Left  Bot-ated  F»rtor  in  the  Lurch. 

Coat,  Bet-mtJ  Bwfcwww  (17M),  p.  «. 
Son-marqQ^.  An  old  copper  coin  known  as  the  (on,  eroMed  or 
marked,  thereby  rendering  it  of  little  or  uo  value  as  currency.  "  I 
would  not  give  a  lou-margat'e  for  a  thing,"  means  that  the  articU 
in  question  is  not  wortlt  a  marteJ  tou ;  that  is,  good  for  nothing, 
wortJilese. 

But  what  nrci  ghoddy  for  all  thna  Ihingi  ? 
Shodd;,  the  rkhcat  nf  paper  klnga ; 
Shoddv,  who  dances,  tidJtva,  and  eings 

On  the  crater  of  wild  inflatkm  ? 
What  doe»  hs  care  V    Nut  a  n/ii-marqiUt  ; 
He  fatten)  and  balleas  in  luxury, 
Aa  if  his  reign  were  a  thing  In  be 

Of  eternal  perpetuation.  —  Bo»g,  Shoddg, 
Sound  aa  the  Oooae.     A  phrase  originating  in  the  Kansas  tronblea, 

and  signifjiing  true  to  the  cause  of  alaverj. 
Boar-Gam.     A  species  of  Njssa.     See  Gum. 

Sour  Kront.  (Germ,  sauer  Kraul.)  Sour  cabbage;  that  ia,  cabbags 
out  fine,  pressed  into  a  cask,  and  aufiered  to  ferment  until  it  becotnet 

The  Dutch  bur^era  were  ordered  not  to  bay  [of  the  Yankee*]  uqr  of  llttir 
Weatbenfleld  oniunt,  wooden  bowls,  jic.,  and  tofumlih  them  with  no  auppliagf 

gin.  gingerbread,  or  wwr  krout.  —  KaitAtriocktr't  Sta  Ymi. 

Ek>nr  Sop.     A  West  India  fruit.     The  Anona  murkaia,  called  bj  the 

Spaniards  Guandbana ;  bj  the  French,  Corouol,  said  to  be  a  comp- 

tion  of  the  Indian  name,  Suiraaak.  —  Boit.  Jour.  Nat.  Hilt.,  II.  211. 

See  Sweet  Sop  and  Cuslard  Apple. 
Sour-Wood.     (Andromeda  arborta.)     A  beautiful  tree,  which,  from 

the  large  quantity  of  acid  present  in  all  parts  of  it,  is  aometimai 

called  Sorrel-tree. 
Soath.     The  term  Southern  Slalei,  or  the  South,  is  rety  commoQly 

used  to  denote  all  the  States  south  of  Mason  and  Dixon's  line,  in 

which  slavery  exists.     See  North. 


Bentli  Amerioana.  That  bnnch  of  tiie  Americao  or  Enow-Nothing 
party  which  belongn  to  the  South,  and  favors  slavery. 

Sontliernlam.  Sentiment,  principle,  or  t^aracteristic  peeoliar  to  the 
Sontbem  States. 

SoathtrKiim  bu  raiud  Iba  sUndird  uid  ginge  til  aoci*!  condition  abiolntclri 
and  IhoM  vho  an  m  antaTtunalc  m  nut  to  b«  blgh-botn,  i.  a.  born  at  Iha  Saut)^ 
.  .  .  mint  eke  out  theirihorteommgnrilh  Soulhera  •rfor»nd  pro-»l«ve[7(«ilh. 
N.  r.  rWiaiK,  Julj  It,  1881. 
Soatli«mwia«.     Toward,  in  favor  of,  the  South. 

I  round  them  Boulktr*tnit  tnctinvd  in  Hnliment  and  leelioj;.  —  ff.  T.  Herald. 
SoQtliToa  or  Bontherner.     A  native  of  the  Southern  States. 
Batitknmt,  hear  yanr  country  call  you[ 
Up,  lot  wone  tban  dutb  befall  jou! 

Tosrmi!  Toirms!  Tu  ann>,  in  DUi«l 
Lol  all  tiu  br«con-Are«  are  lighted, 
Let  all  bearta  b«  now  united  \ 

•     Albtrt  Pitt,  Southnmi,  htar  your  Cmmtrn  eaO  y««. 
GreM  Seward  tball  gull  the  Soulhnxu,  liiie  a  wily  diplomat, 
With  promiiei  and  aummcry,  with  't  otfaer,  thii,  and  that. 

■   CharUu'-m  Mtreurg.  18*1,  Sony,  Furi  BumUr. 
Of  all  the  mif^ty  nationa,  in  the  EaM  or  in  the  Weat, 
OurgloriouB  Southern  nation  in  the  greatest  and  the  beiti 
We  have  room  for  all  true  Soulhnmi.  with  our  atara  and  twra  unfurled. 
And  a  general  invitation  to  the  people  of  the  world. 

SibelUon  Rteord,  Song  for  Iht  Soutk. 

SovarelEn.     1.  One  of  the  people  of  the  United  States;  a  voter. 

2.  One  who  favors  the  (bo  called)  "doctrineof  StateSovereignt;." 

Niason  aaid  that  he  could  not  be  [oTccd  to  lake  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  tha 

Confedemey.  .  .  .  Inttantly  the  " (ornciynt "  in  atlcndnnce  pitched  Into  Iha 

audacious  recnunl,  and  beat  bim  tilt  he  could  not  itand.  —  tfta  Orltaiu  Cor. 

JV.  r.  Tribunt,  I88il. 

Boveralgna  of  IndoatiT'.  A  name  assumed  hy  artisans  in  the  United 
States,  who,  by  co-operative  measures,  endeavor  to  secure  labor's 
products  at  cost,  dispensing  with  middlemen. 

Soxodont.  A  certain  or  uncertain  dentifrice,  extensively  made  known 
by  placards  on  fences  and  rocks  by  the  roadside. 

To  aoxsl*.    To  splash.     S^e  SoiaU. 

Spao«.     Floor.     Second  space,  first  floor.    Massachusetts. 

Spaka.  The  preterite  of  ipeak.  This  antiquated  word  is  still  heard 
occasionally  from  the  pulpit,  as  well  as  in  conversation.  — Pickering. 

Bpalt.  (Germ,  ipallen.)  A  split.  New  England.  Provincial  in  Eng- 
land as  a  verb,  lo  iplU.     Holinshed  (1577)  used  it  as  an  adjective. 

Span.  (Dutch.)  A  span  of  horses  consists  of  two  of  nearly  the  same 
color,  and  otherwise  nearly  alike,  whii^h  are  usually  hameasad  side 
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by  side.  The  word  signifies  properly  tie  same  u  "yoko"wbMi 
Applied  to  liomed  cattle,  from  buckling  or  fastening  together.  Bat 
in  America,  tpan  always  implies  resemblance  in  color  at  least;  it 
being  an  object  of  ambition  with  gentlemen  and  with  teamsters  to 
nnite  two  horses  abreast  that  are  alike.  —  Wtbtltr.  This  use  of  (he 
word  is  not  mentioned  in  any  of  the  English  dictionaries  or  ^os. 

To  span.     To  agree  in  color  or  in  color  and  siie;  as,  "  Tlie  horses  Jpn 

well."     New  England. —  Webiter. 
To  apanoel.     1.  To  tie  the  hind  legs  of  an  animal,  particularly  a  oow 

when  milking.     Provincial  in  England. 
2.  To  prevent  a  crab  from  biting,  by  sticking  the  point  of  a  1^ 

into  the  base  of  each  movable  claw. 
Span  Clean  or  Spand;  Clean.     Very  clean,  perfectly  clean. 
Spaolab  Ba7onat.     (Yucca  ireculiana.)     A  nam^  commonly  given  to 

the  very  sharp-pointed,  rigid  leaves  of  a  species  of  Yucca  growiog 

in  Texas,  New  Mexico,  and  Arizona.     The  fruit  is  edible  and 

resembles  the  papaw. 

'Hie  CACtufl  growing  rank,  loituaiu,  and  groluqaelj,  mnd  the  vucca,  or  SpamA 
bat/ontl,  bere  >  low  clump  of  »harp-p«tiitrd,  utiff,  tu>lt-Uk«  leaves,  indicated  osr 
approacb  to  Mexico.  —  Olmtuei  Texnt,  p.  138. 
Bpare  Room.     Usually  a  furnished  chamber  for  a  guest;  also  called 

a  Spare  Chambtr. 
To  spaik  It.     To  court.     Used  chicfiy  in  New  England. 

You  were  s  nation  siRht  n'utr  than  Rrolher  Jonathan,  Sii>ter  Eeziafa.  poor  iillla 
Aminadab,  and  all  tbe  reit ;  and,  above  all,  my  own}-  tawny  Ljdia,  the  Deacon'i 
darlln'  darter,  with  whom  I 've  ^irl;cif  tl,  pretty  oftentiniea,  ioMt.~D.  Bum- 
phrtgt.  Tit  Yaniie  in  i-'ngland. 

Uiss  Sal,  I  '■  going  lo  uy  as  how 

We -II  apnrt  it  hen  to  night; 

I  kind  ot  love  you,  Sal,  I  vow, 

And  mother  naid  I  might. 

J.  G.  Feutadrn,  Song,  Taniet  DoedU. 
Some  think  I  ouRht  to  get  married,  aiid  two  or  three  have  tried  to  ^rit  U  wilb 
me ;  but  I  never  UslKn  to  none  of  their  flattery.  —  Sailhrra  Sletcht$,  p.  120. 
Bparking.     "  To  go   a  sparking"   is  to  go  a  courting.      A  common 
expression  in  the  Northern  States. 

Mr.  Junlice  Crow  ou  toon  overtaken ;    Lieutenant-colonel  Simeoe  actutcd 
him  rouRlily,  called  him  "Tory,"  nor  seemed  lo  believe  bit  excuses,  when,  in 
the  American  idiom  for  courtship,  he  said  "bi;  bad  only  been  ^poritui^."  —Sim- 
eot,  Mililnry  Journal,  p.  73. 
He  rolled  bis  eyes  horribly,  and  said  that  that  wai  the  way  the ; 


Shc'i  rourled  been,  by  diuit  «  ltd, 

And  knowi  how  ^lartiiiy '•  don«,  »ir; 
Wi(b  JoBilhin  (he  wu  rigbl  glad 
To  hftve  ■  litlle  fun,  eir.  —  Stmg,  Yanktt  Doodlt. 
Fiiullj- 1  «*an  tb&t  i[  I  ever  meddled,  or  had  iny  dealiag*  with  the  leminine 
gender  igiin  in  the  i^rfa'ii^  line,  I  wiih  I  might  be  banged.  —  McCliatodt, 
SttdU'l  CourUUp. 

Bpcrae.  (Lat.  tpartui.)  Sc&ttered;  thbly  Bpreiul;  not  dense. — 
P.  Mag.  ThU  word  has  been  regarded  aa  of  American  origin; 
but  it  is  found  in  Jamieson's  Dictionary  of  the  Scuttish  Language. 
It  in  in  <M)maion  use  tn  America,  thougb  little  uaed  in  England.  — 
Woreetter. 

Sparaely.     In  a  scattered  or  sparse  manner;  thinly.  —  Worcttltr. 

The  country  between  Trinil 


Bp«rr<xir-ar«aa.  A  vulgar  prODQiiciation  of  atparagua  both  in  Eng- 
land and  America,  Bometiines  in  the  New  York  market  contracted 
to  "  grai$."     Hence  the  celebrated  charade  by  a  certain  alder- 

Hj  fint  ii  a  lillle  thing  vot  hope  — (^porroiB); 
My  eecond  bringi  ui  good  hay  crops  — (ynm); 
Hy  wtinle  I  eale  with  mutton-chop)'  —  {tparrow-gram). 

Ftggt,  Anetdotel  of  Oil  EnijliA  Lnnguage,  p.  St. 

Spat.     1.  A  slap.     "  He  gave  me  e,iipat  on  the  side  of  the  head." 

2.  A  petty  combat;  a  little  quarrel  or  dissenBion.     A  vulgar  use 
of  the  word  in  Now  England.  —  Webiler. 

The  National  Bank  and  Ibe  Mechanic'!  Banliing  Ataociation  bare  had  a  atand- 
hig  ipnt  for  «ome  lime.  —  N.  Y.  Com.  Adv. 

W«  do  not  believe  that  Meaara.  B and  W have  rtsiened  their  leata  in 

~'        '      '  [of  couree;  but  there  mar  be  many  mora 

!«ign  «8,0Q0  a  year.  —  N.  Y.  Tribtau. 

To  spat.     1.  ToBlap. 

The  little  lubel  leaped  up  and  down,  ^Kitting  bar  bande.  —  Margaret. 

3.  To  dispute;  to  quarrel.     A  low  word.     New  England. 
Spaaker.    A  book  of  declamatory  pieces. 

Bpeo.     A  contraction  of  ipectilalion ;  as,  "  He  made  a  good  ipte  in 

Spoolal  Depoiit.  A  depoait  made  in  a  bank  subject  to  the  control  of 
the  depositor,  and  which  is  not  made  a  part  of  the  fundsof  the  bank 
to  be  used  by  it  in  its  busineM. 


Speofal  Partner.  A  member  of  ft  limited  partnt,p  u^'i^i  *bo  (tinutbM 
certain  funds  to  the  common  stock,  and  whose'  ing  ^''''''''tJciteDdt  do 
further  than  the  funds  famished.  —Kent'i  Cotm  col<««o™».  VoL  III. 
p.  36.  K  , 

flpoolal  Putnenhlp.  A  partnership  limited  to  apartkaUPHlsiDdi  of 
business,  or  to  one  particular  subject.  — Judge  Storjf. 

Spaoto,  for  a  xpecUt.  A  grammatical  blunder  occasionally  heard  in 
speaking,  but  not  often  met  with  in  writing.  The  "  N«w  York 
Tribune,"  however,  ol  May  18,  1858,  in  describuig  a  new  game- 
trap,   says: — 

Ths  lize  ol  tbs  trip,  the  b«igbt  M  which  It  ought  to  be  (uepended,  and  (be 
niCun  of  the  bait,  ddpendi  upon  the  fpccw  ol  the  ulimil  hunted  lor. 

Spaok  or  Bpao.     A  bit;  in  the  least;  a  specule. 
,  I  doubled  lip  my  fi*t,  for  I  did  lut  lika  the  trestment  a  ipte-  —  B.  BUek  it 

England,  ch.  S. 

Spaok  and  Applejees.     (Dutch,  ipek  en  appelijet.)     Pork  fat  and 
apples  cut  up  and  cooked  together.     An  old-fashioned  Dutch  dish 
stiU  made  in  New  York. 
Bpeoa,  for  ipeclacUt. 

My  Dis'  WM  used  to  put  on  her  ipta,  and  eay,  — .  —  Nrafi  Ckareoal  Sieleka. 
Bpell.     A  turn  of  work;  a  vicissitude  of  labor.     Often  used  in  a  sec- 
ondary sense,  to  denote  a  short  turn,  a  little  time,  a  bout,  a  fit; 
and  is  applied  particularly  to  work,  to  sickness,  or  to  the  weather. 
Common  in  England. 

Their  toil  in  eo  exlremo  a*  Ihej  cannot  endure  it  above  four  hours  in  a  dir, 
bnl  are  euci^eeded  byMpellt;  the  residue  of  their  Ume  they  wear  out  at  coi-Iei 
and  koyles.  —  Carta. 

Com*,  (hoa  'i  had  thy  ipe/i,  it '»  now  my  time  to  put  In  a  word.  —  Carr'i 
Crann  Gl<iunry. 

This  rptll  of  bad  irealher.  though  in  summer,  well-nigh  onl1a.>ted  their  {mvi- 
sioniii  and.  when  at  length  they  were  able  to  make  the  signal  that  ■  keding 
would  be  praclicable,  scarcely  a  Iwentv-four  hours  stock  remained  on  the  rock. 
Liml.  «(mrter/y  ««.,  No.  168,  p.  379. 

Knihing  new  has  happened  in  this  quarter  since  my  last,  except  the  setting 
In  of  a  aei-eie  yeJJ  of  cold  weather  and  a  considerable  {all  ot  mow.  -  Lttltr  of 
Geori/t  ITiuAtn^lon,  Dec.  2S,  ITTS. 

A  fnnlle,  minly  air  fmni  the  S.  E.  makes  me  hope  that  we  are  going  to  haie 
a  warm  tprll.  —  Kanr,  Arctic  Exjilamtiinu.  Veil.  I.  p.  183. 

Josiah  Norton  onid  he  hail  come  home  from  the  South,  where  he  bad  been  ped- 
dling a  ipril.  —  Crvdctit,  Tour.  p.  90. 

Spain  has  oblained  a  breathing  tptU  of  some  doiation  from  the  inlcmal  con- 
Yulsions  wiiich  have,  IhmuKh  so  man)'  yean,  marred  her  proiperitv.  —Prta- 
dtitt  TgUr'i  itiuaai  lo  Cmgrta,  lSt4. 


t  and  th«  Gential  Iuts  got  thingi  dow  pretty  co 
bin  go  on  uiiar  thu)  tbty  did  ■  ipili  >go,  when  K 
MrijoT  Doming'i  LeUin,  p.  36. 

Tbs  Hrtbd*  "  PivDU  "  Dutk«a  %  nmvkable  iacident  u  an*  of  llii  ntulU  ol 
ths  ahock  from  tbe  nccat  lerrible  upIoaioTi.  No  l«s>  thsn  the  reetontioii  to 
nuon  of  ■  Udf  of  that  cily,  vho  had  entirely-  lost  bur  mind  some  aix  oionlh* 
ago.  from  &  Mvan  and  protncted^peU  o(  liduwM.  — JV.  f.  fr^iiMe,  Oct.  IS, 
IBM. 
Tq  spell.    To  relieve  bj  taking  a  torn  at  a  piece  of  work.  —  WorctMer. 

I  wu  ■omctimea  permitted,  u  in  indulgence,  to  ^tU  my  father  in  tbe  lavorilB 
amploymeat  of  (belling  com.  —  OKKdridt't  Reealitetioiu,  To),  J.  p.  flS. 

SpalUug-B«a.  An  usemblage  of  young  people  for  oompetiljon  in 
Bpelling.  SptUin^Btet  had  their  origin  in  the  Western  Slates,  And 
such  was  their  popularity  there  that  tbey  soon  extended  eastward 
to  Boston.  At  first,  the  competition  was  among  school -children 
for  prizes;  next,  among  personn  of  more  mature  years.  In  Provi- 
dence there  was  a  close  coDtest  between  tbe  girls  of  the  High  School 
and  the  Freshmen  of  Brown  University,  in  which  the  tatter  came 
off  triumphant.  Spelling-Bea  are  now  common  in  England,  de- 
tailed accotmts  of  which  are  often  found  in  the  daily  newspapers 
of  London.      See  £«(. 

SpendlnB-Monay.  Small  sums  of  money  given  by  parents  or  othets 
to  children,  which  they  generally  invest  in  sugar-plums,  fruit,  Sic. 

SperlctiU.  Among  the  Negroes,  particularly  of  South  Carolina  and 
Georgia,  spiritual,  or  spiritual  shouting  when  at  prayer,  when  all 

Sbouting  may  be  to  any  tune :  onr  cook's  cluiiflcalian  into  "  iptritiili  "  and 
"  running  Qwn'cAtVt"  (Bhouti),  or  th*  desigtulion  of  certain  ones  an  sung  "jnit 
litlia'"  round,  wUl  hardly  hold,  in  tUictmu.  —  Slavt  Sougi,  tdUtd  &y  W.  F. 
AUtn. 
Sploe-Bush.  {BtTooin  odori/erum.)  A  plant,  called  also  Wild  All- 
spice and  Fever-bush,  formerly  used  as  a  substitute  for  allspice, 
and  also  valued  for  its  medicinal  properties. 

Thie  tangled  thicket  on  the  bank  above 
Thy  basin,  how  thy  walen  keep  it  greeni 

there  the  ^nce-iiuA  litu 

Her  leafy  lances.  —  Brj/anl,  Tht  Foiiatain. 
Bpld«T.     A  cast-iron  frying-pan  with  three  legs. 
Bfdks  Tsam.     A  wagon  drawn  by  three  horses,  or  by  two  oxen  and  a 

horse,  the  latter  leading  the  oxen  or  span  of  borses. 
To  apill  Btook  is  to  throw  great  quantities  of  a  particular  stock  upon 
the   market,  sometimes  from    necessity,   but  often  in  order   to 
"  break  "  the  price.  —  Medbery. 


Speolal  Paitnei'-  A  member  of  »  limited  partm  ,f  u^n^><  *ba  fanuibM 
certain  funds  to  the  common  stock,  luid  whose'  ing  ^iilulitj  eiteod»  do 
further  than  the  funds  fumiahed.  —Kent't  ComS  ooiioiiana.  Vol.  III. 
p.  35.  S  . 

Bpeolkl  Paitneiahlp.  A  partnership  limited  to  a  partieulf^l^iiKh  erf 
business,  or  to  one  particular  subject.  — Judge  Story. 

Bpeole,  for  a  ipeeia.  A  grammatical  blunder  oocwionolly  heard  in 
speaking,  but  not  often  met  with  in  writing.  The  "  Now  York 
Tribune,"  bowerer,  of  Ma;  19,  18&S,  in  describing  a  new  game- 
trap,   Bajg:  — 

Thi  lizA  of  tbe  tr*p,  tbe  height  at  trhicb  it  ought  to  be  aoapendcd,  and  lb* 
nature  of  tbe  bait,  dependa  upoD  ths  ipteie  ol  the  animal  hunted  for. 

Speak  or  Bp«o.     A  bit;  in  the  least;  a  specule. 

I  dcnbled  up  mjr  flat,  fbt  1  did  not  lika  the  treatment  a  qtte.  —  8.  SlU  ia 
England,  ch,  8. 

Bpook  and  Applejaea.  (Dutch,  speb  en  appettja.)  Pork  fat  and 
apples  cut  up  and  cooked  together.  An  old-fashioned  Dut«h  dish 
still  made  in  New  York. 

Bpeoa,  for  fpeciacles. 

Uy  ma'  w»»  used  tu  put  on  her  tpta,  and  lay,  — .  —  Neati  Ciareonl  Sluldui. 
Spall.  A  turn  of  work;  a  vicissitude  of  labor.  Often  used  in  a  sec- 
ondary sense,  to  denot«  a  short  turn,  a  little  time,  a  bout,  a  fit; 
and  is  applied  particulaily  to  work,  to  sickness,  or  to  the  weather. 
Common  in  England. 

Their  toil  ia  so  exlrcme  aa  Ihey  cannot  andure  it  above  four  hours  in  a  div. 
but  are  succeeded  by  jpeiii;  the  reaidue  of  their  time  they  wear  out  at  coj-tM 
and  liaylee.  —  Carta. 

Come,  thiiu  'a  had  tiiv  iptll.  It  'a  now  my  time  to  put  in  a  word.  —  Carr'i 
Cracfn  Ciiwary. 

Thin  giill  of  bad  vrealbcr.  tliough  in  summer,  well-nigh  oullantrd  their  prmi- 
aionti ;  and,  when  at  length  they  were  able  to  make  the  (ignal  thai  a  Iwiding 
wouid  be  practicable,  scarcely  a  twcnIi--four  hours  stock  remaiiied  on  tbe  rock. 
Limd.  UaaTUrts  Rtc.  No.  108,  p.  3T9. 

Nothing  new  has  hap;iened  in  this  quarter  aince  my  last,  except  Ibe  Mttiag 
in  of  a  severe  iptU  of  cold  weather  and  a  considerable  fall  of  aaow.  —  Lttler  of 
Gtmgt  Watiinytun.  Dec.  2S,  1TI&. 

A  genlie.  mislT  air  from  the  8.  E.  makes  me  hope  that  we  an  going  to  haie 
a  warm  ipfH.  —'K'int,  Arctic  jLxjiloratioai.  Vol,  I,  p.  182. 

Jo»iah  Nnrlon  Raid  he  harl  come  hnnic  from  tbe  South,  where  be  had  been  ped- 
dling a  gifll.  —  Cfwittt.  Tour,  p,  90, 

Spain  baa  oblained  a  breatbinii  ^tll  of  some  duration  from  the  internal  tui' 
vulslons  which  have,  through  so  many  yean,  maned  her  prosperity.  —  Prtii- 
tltnt  TgUr'i  Meuayt  to  Coitgrtu,  ISU. 
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iMid  tha  OaDwal  bava  got  thingi  noir  pntty  eaiutdenbla  tnug:  public  ■(- 
tain  go  OD  euiar  Uun  Ihej  did  •  ^til  iga,  when  Mr,  Adima  «4g  Pruident.  — 
Major  DminiHU/'i  Lttttn,  p.  30. 

Tha  HkvaDi  "Pivnu"  natka**  nmirlubla  incideot  u  cmi  of  tba  reaulta  of 
the  shock  from  the  ncenl  terribk  ezploiioii.  No  less  than  the  reatorUioa  to 
nuon  of  a  Udy  of  that  cily,  who  had  eotirelv  lost  hur  Tnind  anme  six  oiODlhs 
ago,  tram  a  sevaca  and  protracted  (p«iJ  of  liciinesi.  — Jtf.  Y.  Tr.iwK,  Oct-  19, 
1B53. 

To  Bp«ll.    To  relieve  bj  taking  a  turn  &t  &  piece  of  work.  —  Worcetler. 

I  was  Bomctiniei  permitted,  as  an  indulgence,  to  ^ill  my  fslher  in  the  favorite 
amplojoient  of  iholling  eora.  —  Ooodri^'i  RtcoUtctumM,  Tol.  I.  p.  69. 

SpelUnc-Bse.  An  assemblage  of  young  people  for  oompetition  in 
spelling.  Spelling-Beet  bad  their  origin  iu  the  Wegtani  States,  and 
such  was  their  popularity  there  that  the;  soon  extended  eastward 
to  Boston.  At  fiiBt,  the  competition  waa  among  school-children 
for  prizes;  next,  among  persons  of  more  mature  years.  In  Frovi- 
detice  there  was  a  close  contest  between  the  girls  of  the  High  School 
and  the  Freshmen  of  Brown  University,  in  which  the  latter  came 
off  triumphant.  Spelling-Bee»  are  now  common  in  England,  de- 
tailed accounts  of  which  are  often  found  in  the  daily  newspapen 
of  London.     See  Bt*. 

Bpnadlng-Money .  Small  sums  of  money  given  by  parents  or  others 
to  children,  which  they  generally  invest  in  sugar-plums,  fruit,  Ua. 

Sparichll.  Among  the  Negroes,  particularly  of  South  Carolina  and 
Georgia,  spiritual,  or  spiritual  shouting  when  at  prayer,  when  all 

Shouting  maj  be  (o  any  tune :  our  cook's  claetuBcatloD  into  "  ^/tritAUi "  and 
"  running  ip«n'eAi/i "  (shouts),  or  tha  designation  of  certain  onas  aa  lung  "just 
aillin'  "  round,  will  hardi;  hold,  in  BtricUieiB.  —  Blopt  Songt,  tdiud  £y  W.  F. 

Sj^oe-Btuli.     (Benzoin  odoriferum.)     A  plant,  called  also  Wild  All- 
spice and  Fever-bush,  formerly  used  as  a  substitute  for  allspice, 
and  also  valued  for  its  medicinal  properties. 
This  Ungled  thicket  on  the  bank  above 
Thy  basin,  how  thy  waten  keep  it  gieenl 

there  tha  ^piee-Awh  lifti 

Het  leafy  loncea.  —  Bryant,  The  FaimUim. 

Bpldw.     A  cast-iron  frying-pan  with  three  legs. 

Spike  Team.     A  wi^n  drawn  by  three  horses,  or  by  two  oxen  and  a 

horse,  the  latter  leading  the  oxen  or  span  of  horses. 
To  apUl  Stock  is  to  throw  great  qnantities  of  a  particular  stock  npon 

the   market,   sometimes   from    necessity,   but  often   in    order    to 

"  break  "  the  price.  —  Medbery. 
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BpUt-Wlk.     That  which  cannot  be  reatored;  gone  beyond  reeanrj. 
The  DemocntB  hers  an  in  ■  iiUtc  of  uller  colkpH.     They  an  ayiag  ud 

cnrminK  too,  aver  ^Ultd  milt.     Kaih  faction  it  calling  Iha  other  hard  DWBta.— 

L*tt./r<m  fPathmj/ltmmlf.  T.  TrifrnK,  Uaccb  10,  18TT. 
Spindle  City.     Lowell,  Massachusetts;  so  called  from  Ita  many  cotton 

iactorieB. 
A  htler  from  Lomll  uyi  ihe  "  ^ittdit  din  "  '•  Kradua]l]r  reanming  iu  itcadji 

hnm  of  ini]u>ti7  and  wooM  bnaimu-lilie  appcarinca.  —  ScUM^/ie  Ameritam, 

Jan,  33,  IBM. 
To  apln  Street-Tarn.    To  go  gadding  about  the  streets. 

They  uy  when  Sally  Hugle  aio'l  a  fHniun'  Mrttt-yam,  tha  doo't  do  nolhia' 
bat  write  poetry,  and  tha  whole  beft  o'  Ihe  houM-keefHn'  i*  on  her  mdthir'i 
■houlden.  —  Wtdou  Btdatt  Paptn,  p.  IIS. 
BplritUt.     See  Spiritualut. 

SpUlt-ZiBQd.  An  expression  which,  in  the  cant  of  ihe  rftppera,  meuu 
the  abode  of  departed  spirits,  the  other  world. 

Tha  ftigraoce  we  fain  would  have  treaaorad  op  here, 
In  tha  bright  ^rit4and  will  And  iti  true  sphere. 

N.  Ham  PalUuKm. 

Spirit-Rapper.  A  person  who,  profesalng  to  act  as  a  "medium" 
between  embodied  and  disembodied  spirits,  interprets  rape  ptt>. 
duced  by  an  unseen  agency  on  tables,  floors,  &c.,  as  messages  from 
the  other  world. 

Splrlt-Rapplne*.    Rappings  supposed  to  be  produced  by  disembodied 

From  what  I  learned  in  my  obwrvaiion  n[  mesmerism,  1  am  «>  far  aware  of 
the  exiftence  of  rarely  used  end  undeveloped  powen  and  capacitiei  in  the  bnio 
aa  to  diiBpprove  very  strongly  the  gratuitous  suppoeition,  in  the  ipirii-nTppiaj 
cue.  of  pure  impnature  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  the  preience  of  departed  spiriu 
on  the  other.  —  ffom'el  MaTtiatau'i  ttUrr,  AMobiography  Vol.  II.  p.  931. 

Spiritual.     A  Mormon  (»ncubine.     See  Spiritual  Wife. 

Splritnal  Pnneial.  A  funeral  conducted  after  the  fashion  of  the 
believprs  in  spiritualism. 

A  ipirilanifanrTol  was  held  at  Lnwell  lately,  over  the  remains  of  J.  B.  Smith, 
Hisn  Emma  Houston  prayed,  and  Ihe  dead  Smith  opoke  tbmui;h  her.  The  wift 
and  family  of  Ihe  deceased,  fnntead  of  pulling  on  black,  dressed  in  white,  wiib 
white  shawls,  and  bonneU  trimmed  wiih  white.  — (Sii/fi»u»-()  £m,  July  12, 
1S58. 

Spiritualism.  The  old  doctrine,  revived  of  lat«  years  in  this  country, 
and  which  has  gaitied  numerous  converts,  that  the  spirits  of  tiw 
departed  can  and  do  communicate  with  the  living  through  the  k> 
called  "spiritual  mediums," 

Spliltaaliat.     A  believer  in  the  doctrine  of  spiritualism. 
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SpliltiuU  M«(Uiun.     See  Mtdimn. 

Spliltnal  Wife,  or  simply  Bplritnal.  A  Mormon  exb«  wife  or  con- 
onbine.  So,  u  amoog  the  Millerites  in  1843,  tt  Athol,  Mass., 
except  tlwt  thej  claimed  such  a  companion  aa  only  a  spiritual 
partner. 

Ttaue  extra  iriTea  an  knawn  bytundrj  dee  ignitions;  acme  call  them  "^ril- 
ualt,"  allien  "  eesled  anee ; "  our  UndUd;  is  fond  of  olting  Ibem  "fizinr,"  and 
Ifae  tone  in  which  ihe  bringi  )(  out  it  in  the  l»t  degree  eontempluooa.  —  Li/* 
among  lie  Mormon,  Putnam'!  Mag.,  Vol.  VI,  p.  liT. 

Spit-BaU.  Paper  partly  masticated  and  then  ejected  from  the  mouth. 
A  Chicago  newspaper  thus  speaks  of  the  closing  of  a  seaaion  tA  the 
niinoia  General  Aaaembly:  — 

A  Baklclivi  of  ^/it-bniU.  .  .  .  Hembcra  preaent  indulged  in  the  wildest  tom- 
foolery, flung  paper-bsllt,  &c. 

Splt-Cml.  A  detached  lock  of  hair  curled  upon  the  temple;  probably 
from  having  been  at  first  plastered  into  shape  by  the  saliva.  It  is 
now  understood  that  the  mucilage  of  quince-seed  is  used  by  the 
ladies  for  this  purpose. 

Tou  may  prile  of  yoor  lips  end  your  teeth  of  pemrl, 
And  your  ej-e«  >o  brightly  flMhing: 
Ky  long  ■hill  be  o[  thai  talien  nW 
Which  threateni  my  heart  to  Bmiah  In. 

BoitoH  TroKKript,  Oct.  30,  IBSt. 
Splendlferooa.     Splendid ;  fine.     A  factitious  word  used  only  in  jeat. 
To  my  mind,  a  ipltiidi/tnmt  woman  and  a  fint-chop  hone  are  the  noblest 
worki  of  crealion.  —  Sam  Slick.  Ilunian  Xaturt,  p.  !S0. 

There  •»  sfimething  ao  faacinating  in  the  firat  blush  of  evening  that  it 's  enoogh 
til  make  a  man  strip  off  his  jacket  of  mortslitr,  and  awim  the  gulf  of  dealh, 
for  the  sake  of  reaching  Ihe  ^mdi/mUM  aplendo™  that  dsconte  the  opposite 
abore.  —  Doa'i  Strmom.  Voi.  1.  p.  69. 

An  itinerant  gospeller  was  holding  forth  to  a  Kentuckian  audi- 
ence, on  the  kingdom  of  heaven :  — 

"  Heaven,  my  beloved  hrarera,"  said  he.  "  is  a  glorlona,  a  beaalifnl,  a  ^pJeii- 
dfflroM,  an  ani^tlferoua  place.  Eye  hath  not  seen,  Mr  hath  not  heard,  it  baa 
sot  entend  inio  the  imagination  of  any  Cracker  in  tbeaa  here  diggings  what 
carryings  on  the  juat  made  perfect  have  up  Ihar." 

It  is  singular  that  Drayton,  the  poet  of  Queen  Elizabeth'a  time, 
sliOQld  have  coined  a  similar  word,  tpUndidiout,  as  well  as  the  word 
spJend'roiu;  — 

Celestial  brighlneaa  aeized  on  hia  face, 
That  did  the  wondVing  laraelitca  snuia, 
When  he  relnmed  from  Ihal  sovereign  placa, 
*  His  browa  encircled  with  ^iltndidvuu  riya. 

MoKM.  kU  BirtX  and  Ulnda,  B.  8L 
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Bpllt.  ].  A  division;  dissension.  A  word  in  current  use,  both  in 
England  luid  in  this  country,  although  not  yet  in  the  dictionarie*. 

The  fiery  ipirit  which  bat  ocouioDcd  ■  ^lil  uamg  the  BritMi  Arcluralo^rti 
wauld  appear  ootyel  to  hivs  burned  It*e1f  out,  &c.  —  hondou  AthaattH,  SW, 

The  t^it  In  tbe  Wh<g  aisiniution,  it  it  come  to  u;  thing  Miion*,  will  orteod 
beyond  the  Preaidtnlial  election.  — XeUcr/mfB  BoiUm,  Neie  York  BtrM, 
jQDe  SI,  1848. 

2.  A  rapid  pace  or  rate  of  going.  "  He  went  full  ^it "  L  e.  ai 
hard  aa  he  could  drive.  "  To  go  like  tplk  "  is  a  common  vxga»- 
■ion  in  New  Englaod. 

Then  wi*  no  ox-teiioi  [in  New  Yocii]  inch  M  we  hftve  in  Downingrille ;  bnl 
there  wai  no  end  lo  the  one-hotj  teimi,  going'  like  ^it  all  over  the  city.  — 
Major  Dosmmsi  Uaydai/  in  New  York,  p.  Bi. 
To  apllt.     To  go  at  a  rapid  pace ;  to  drive  or  dasih  along. 

The  thing  tuk  flnt-nta,  and  t  set  the  niggen  anirDinmiD'  and  tifin'  as  bud  u 
they  could  iptit  right  afore  tbe  cabin  door.  —Major  Jonii'i  CoHrMip. 

Split-Foot.     Old  Split  Foot,  a  term  for  the  devil.     Mr.  Lowell,  ia 
speaking  of  the  preachers  on  the  Southern  plantations,  saya:  — 
They  go  it  like  an  Eric»eon'<  ten-hot)  power  raleric  ingine. 
An'  make  oje  Split  Foot  winch  and  iquiim,  for  all  he  '■  oHd  to  singein'. 

LoviU,  Tkt  aiylotc  Piqitrt, 

Spllt-Tiokot.  When  two  or  more  important  offices  are  to  be  filled  at 
the  Hume  time,  the  "  wire-pullers  "  of  each  party  select  the  men  thej 
wish  their  party  to  support,  and  print  their  names  on  a  ticket  to  be 
depo«itPd  in  the  ballot-liox.  It  sometimes  happens,  however,  that 
individuals  choose  to  think  for  themselves,  and  consequently  enae 
one  or  more  of  the  names  and  substitute  others  more  to  their  liking. 
This  is  called  a  iptit  ticket,  also  a  scratch  ticket. 

r  fuss  on  slight  occasion  and 

Bploah.  The  same  as  5pMA,  &c.  New  England.  It  is  Flash,  Splash, 
Lat.  Palai  ^  Pa»h,  which  see. 


-  K.  r. 

Com.  A'h.,  Dec.  13,  IBIS. 

rresideni  Talk  and  (he  Ix>cn-Foco  party  have  been  n>r  eome  time  past  ardo- 
oasiy  engaeed  upon  a  work  known  ai  "  Mexico  in  SItcea."  The  lint  tlirr. 
"Texas,"  cauwd  nuite  a  sentalion;  the  «econd,  California  and  New  Mexico,  'f 
now  making  a  ^urr/t ;  and  the  third,  "  The  Sierra  Uadn,"  a  under  way,  - 
Fldladtlpliia  North  A 


Dtd  J<Ht  ite  Major  Coon'i  wife  when  ibc  cuds  in?  Didn't  ihc  cut  t^rlurgtt 
I  iwrer  did  Me  auch  ui  aOtcltd  crilter  m  sb*  in  all  my  bom  dajs.  —  Widote 
Btdott  Paptn,  p.  6T. 

To  apltuge.  To  make  a  bliist«ring  demonatration  in  order  to  pro- 
duce m  effect;  to  swagger,  cut  a  dash.  A  terra  in  common  una 
in  the  South  and  West,  and  recently  in  New  England. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  S.  H.  Cox  thus  defines  the  word  as  we  use  it:  — 
"  The  word '  uplttrge  '  Ls  indeed  an  instance  of  our  own  cis-atlantio 
coinage,  a  proTiucialism  probably  not  yet  in  any  dictionary;  yet 
meaning  as  if  a  great  rock  of  the  mountain,  disintegrated  from  its 
summit,  should  rush  and  bound,  portentous  and  avalanched,  into  a 
ailver  lake  at  its  foot,  there  making  an  uproarioua  splash,  boring 
ita  momentous  way  through  the  parted  and  the  frighted  waves,  and 
^ter  dashing  the  spray  in  all  directions  bur3dn^  itself,  in  forgotten 
repose,  under  congenial  rand  at  the  bottom;  so  gone  for  ever  from 
Bight,  from  thought,  from  upper  air,  and  all  the  ways  of  men;  thus 
meaning,  —  the  low  a.\m  of  making  a  considerable  sensation  at  least 
once  in  society," 

Couiin  P«te  waa  (bar  ^dargiii'  abont  in  tbe  biggest,  with  bia  diadv-cat  traw- 
mn  uid  big  vhiskcra.  —  Major  Jmta'i  CimnJiip,  p.  101. 

Well,  Ihem  iru  great  times,  but  now  (be  aeHlementi  i>  got  too  tfaicli  for  them 
to  ^argt.  —  Porttr'i  TaUl  of  tit  South-vtit,  p.  M. 

Spoils,  i.  e.  the  ipoiU  of  office.  The  pay  and  emoluments  of  official 
station,  specifically  referred  to  as  the  leading  inducements  to  par- 
tisan activity,  and  aa  distinct  from  political  zeal  generally. 

It  baa  been  iMerted  that  to  the  victors  belong  the  fxn'fi.  Let  ni  detennine 
that  we  will  lie  the  victors,  and  tbat  it  we  muat  have  the  ipoiU  Ibey  eball  be 
appropriated  lo  (he  good  of  the  conntiy.  —  Sptedk  of  Bon.  Mr,  Uortktod, 
June,  1M8. 

Hen  looking  to  the  ^soi'Ii  care  not  Tor  principle*,  whether  they  be  of  Ibe  North 
or  of  the  Soulb.  —  Wa^ngUM  Cor.  of  N.  T.  Ctm.  Adv. 

It  ia  ealimated  (hat  there  are  al  leait  sixty  Chonannd  oSee-bolden  under  the 
genenl  adminijl ration,  and  thai  iho  iniounl  ot  plunder  annually  distributed  by 
government  ii  e^ual  to  forty  millionaof  di>l Ian,  which  ia  expended  in  n  ihoupand 

the  waltering  of  this  vaaC  amount  ol  (potb,  n  poaaeued  of  a  potent  weapon  — 
.y.  7.  Htrald,  June.  IStS. 

Politics  ia  nothing  more  nor  1e>a  (ban  ■  ran  for  a  pune,  a  game  fur  the  itakes, 
a  battle  for  the  ipoili.  —  Dotc'i  Sermwu,  Vol.  I.  p.  918. 

iSpoifi.  and  ^wib  alone.  i>  what  aniniBleii  the  Democratic  party.  A  toltd  South 
is  organ iii UK  for  a  Brand  raid  on  the  nalional  treasury,  —  proposing  to  make  the 
government  pay  all  the  expenset  of  the  war,  .  .  .  while  (he  wme  party  at  the 
Nortb  ia  jquabbling  over  (he  ipoiii  ofoffict —  Ntit  York  Timu. 

Spoilaman.    One  who  has  obtained  or  is  seeking  spoils. 
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Uen  now  Iha  favorilM  of  apotlamca,  plotting  for  tlw  taxntUiaa  [to  the  Pit^ 
dcncy],  inajr  eink  into  obtivioD  or  obtcarit}',  and  mca  from   tha   itudowi  d 
obscurity  may  riie.  —  N,  Y.  Strald. 
Bpondoolloa.     Mooey. 

The  Sfosdoolics.  —  Ws  undentand  that  the  amount  deposited  in  ths  Rsw- 
port  Savings  Bank  is  rising  S8D0,D0a,  —by  about  five  biudnd  and  thirtj 
deposilon.  —  Ntiepoti  fftnti. 

Daring  the  lata  war,  the  pay  of  the  ROldiera  wu  soioetiian  in 
arreara.    Great  joy  was  therefore  manifesl«d  whett  it  waa  kmown  that 
the  mone;  was  coming,  as  in  the  following  stanza:  — 
But  cbecr  up,  boyi,  it  'a  coming. 

Won't  w«  have  a  time  though,  soldins, 

WhcD  we  get  hold  of  that  hack  pay  V 
Tbe  ^KMduUcla  must  come  down,  boys,  — 

Thai  is  all  I  have  to  say. 

Song,  WhtrtuHuH  Sack  Pag  t 

A  lumber-dealer  in  Indiana,  with  a  view  of  stirring  into  fioandal 
activity  his  dilatory  creditors,  appended  to  hiB  bill-heads  a  circular 
lett«r  urging  payment  of  hia  accounts,  cloBing  as  follows ;  — 

Now  let 'i  have  [he  tpomluikki,  and  see  how  sweet  aud  pretty  I  can  smile  npoi 
joa.  —  Barper't  Mag.,  for  April,  1878,  p.  790. 
The  mas  who  hv  ipundtitaet. 

And  will  give  his  neighbor  none, 

Be  shan't  have  any  of  my  ipomialaci, 

When  hia  ^mdulaa  are  gone. 

Collegt  Songi,  HamUlon,  p.  tU. 

8);>ook.  (Dutch.)  A  ghost;  hobgoblin.  A  term  much  used  in  Kew 
York.  This  word  has  been  adopted  by  the  English  at  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope. 

At  one  time,  I  met  the  ipmt  in  the  form  of  a  reij  tall  black  man,  accompautd 
byalargedog.  —  Andtratn'i  Soaill  Africa. 

Jealoua  fellows  don't  belicv  in  ipooki,  and  they  are  about  the  ooly  folks  wbt 
gTemeeaoy.  — /otJ  £^ti'n^  irorti,  p.  357. 

Bpoon.     "To  do  buainasB  with  a  bigi^Mon"  u  the  same  as  to  "cut 

a  big  swath." 
Bpoon  VlotualB.     Food  eaten  with  a  spoon.     In  England,  calkd 

Yet  feed  them  and  cram  them,  (ill  purse  do  lack  chink, 
Ko  ipomt-meat,  no  belly-full,  laltorera  think. 

Tatur,  Good  Htabandiy  (1BT3),  ch.  xxzTii.  T.  ST, 

Bpoon- Wood.  {Kalmia  laiifolia.)  So  called  "because  the  lodisni 
nsed  to  make  their  spoons  and  trowels  of  this  tree."  —  Kalm,  TVowii 
in  N.  America,  Vol.  I.  p.  263. 
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Spoopa.     A  silly  fellon;  a  noodle.     "He's  a  Bpoope,"  i.e.  weak- 
minded.    New  England. 

Spoopale.     A  sillj  fellow;  the  same  as  "  »po<^." 

Bporta.     A  sporting  character;  a  gambler. 

One  of  the  fraternity  of  gamblers,  finding  it  bard  to  get  a  living, 
thus  wrot«  to  the  "  Xew  York  Tribune,"  April,  1877,  for  advice:  — 


A  term  often  applied  to  a  gambler. 
Spoasn.     A  oomipt  pronunciation  of  mppoting. 
SpoBh.     A  mixtnre  of  snow  and  water;  also  water  partially  frozen. 
See  Slash.    The  "  New  York  Tribune,"  Nov.  25,  1815,  in  speaking 
of  the  falling  of  rain  and  snow  at  the  same  time,  adds :  — 

Tfas  morning  nti  blue  and  streaked,  and  Iha  Btnets  were  one  ihlnlng  level  ol 
bUck  VHuA. 
Bpot.    1.  A  boatman  on  the  Mississip^,  being  asked  how  he  man- 
aged to  secure  sleeping  time, answered,  "  I  sleep  in  tpott;"  that  is, 
at  int«rvals,  by  snatches. 

S.  Merchandise  and  cotton  on  the  fpot,  ready  for  delivery.  Cotton 
is  often  sold,  which  the  seller  has  not  in  store,  but  which  he  agrees 
to  deliver  at  a  future  time,  as  may  be  agreed  on. 

PricCB  ruled  iteadjt  it  13  t-ti.  for  middlingii,  nplind,  ud  Gulf,  but  with  a  ins- 
Uined  irtvance  gn  ^oti  and  futures.  —  N.  Y.  Tribmii,  Pricu  Carrettt. 

The  NeH  York  market  opened  yesterdij'  with  9«(  middlings  quiet  and  steady 
■(  11)  els.  —  Pr«vidtact  Journal, 

To  apot.     1.  To  mark  a  tree  by  cutting  a  chip  from  its  side.     Maine. 
Sm  Blaze. 

2.  A  term  used  by  policemen  for  marking  or  identifying  a  thief 
or  other  anapect«d  person.     It  is  of  recent  origin,  and  is  also  used 

in  England.     See  Shadou>. 

It  is  the  bu«ine«9  of  all  policeineii,  but  mora  especislty  of  detectives,  to  "jpot" 
bnrglan,  thicTes,  gamblen,  and  all  vioUlon  of  the  law.  —  If.  T.  TrUmnt. 

The  Ave  piclipockets  whose  namen  are  fpven  were  detained  in  the  eelle  all 
night,  and  were  yeiterdaj- taken  to  the  Deputy'*  office,  where  they  were  "shavn 
up,"  so  Itaal  ihey  might  be  again  "ipulUil."    They  were  then  told  la  go,  and 
they  went  io  a  great  state  of  iodignalion.  —  JV.   r.  Tima. 
Spotter.     A  detective. 


Spoat,  to  go  np  tbe.     See  Go  up  the  Spout. 
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Spout;,     Wet  clay  l&nd  is  called  in  the  West  "ip«ufy  land,"  poeaiblf 
because,  when  trodden  upon,  the  water  ipauti  up  throi^h  uij  holea 

or  depresgiong  in  the  surface. 
Spread.     1.  A  bed-spread;   a  sort  of  day  covering  over  the  quilt. 
New  England. 

2.  A  grand  dinner  or  other  entertunment.  In  Pennsylvania,  a 
"second  spread"  ia  some  kind  of  preserved  fruit  put  on  bread 
after  the  butter. 

3.  A  spread  contract  ia  a  broker's  phrase.  It  means  a  contnct 
giving  the  holders  the  privilege  of  either  buying  or  selling  any  par- 
ticular stock,  at  a  stipulated  price,  within  a  definite  time.  From 
this  fact  it  ia  sometimes  called  a  double  privilege.     See  Straddle. 

BprBBd-Bagle.     1.  The  national  emblem  of  the  United  States,  an 
eagle  with  out-spread  wings. 

2.  This  term  ia  frequently  used  among  stock  speculators.  A 
broker,  satisfied  with  small  profits,  and  not  disposed  to  involve 
himaelf  in  large  transactions,  sells,  say  one  hundred  shares  Erig 
Railroad  stock  at  fifty-eight,  buyer  sixty  daya,  and  at  the  same  tims 
buys  the  same  quantity  at  fifty-seven,  seller  sixty  days.  The  differ- 
ence in  this  ease  iii  the  price  is  one  per  cent,  which  would  be  so 
much  profit,  without  any  outlay  of  capital,  provided  both  contract! 
run  their  full  time.  Having  sold  buyer's  option  sixty  days,  and 
bought  aeller's  option  sixty  days,  the  time  is  equal;  but  it  will  be 
seen  that  he  does  not  control  the  option  in  either  case.  The  buyer 
can  call  when  he  pleases,  which  will  compel  Uie  '•  ipreo'l  tagle" 
operator  (o  deliver;  and  the  seller  may  deliver  any  time,  which 
would  conii>el  the  broker  to  receive.  If  he  has  capital  to  carry,  tbe 
result  would  not  diSer  from  that  anticipated;  but,  if  not,  he  maybe 
caught  in  a  tight  place,  and  suffer  seriou-i  losses.  It  is,  on  the 
whole,  rather  dangerous  biisiueaa,  but  not  to  the  same  extent  tt 
buying  or  selling  ou  time  for  a  rise  or  fall  in  market  value.  —  Hunl'i 
Merchant's  Mug.,  Vol.  XXXVII. 

3.  L'sed  adjectively,  aa  "  spread  eagle  rhetoric." 

In  a  notice  of  a  book  on  the  "  Mission  of  the  North  Ameriou 
People,"  by  William  Gilpin,  Philadelphia,  1873,  in  the  "  Historical 
Mag.,"  for  Sept.,  1873,  we  read:  — 

TliiH  beautiful  volume  is  certaintv  >  verj'  ningnlar  one,  combiniog  in  iu  tui- 
lenl9  mucli  intermilion  .  .  .  wilh  very  inui;li  more  of  that  elam-liuiK,  ^irtnd- 
ta-itt  literature  wliich  has  mxle  George  Francis  Train  ao  Dotorious  the  mrid 

Bpread-Eogleiam.     The  peculiarities  of  spread-eagle  persons. 
Sprrnd-tnytiiim,  coupled  with  violent  »buse«  of  Engknd  aud 
Cor.  y.  r.  Triiimt. 
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Bpraad-Ba|j«  Btjlt.  A  compouod  of  exaggeration,  effrontoij,  bom- 
bast, and  extravagance,  mixed  metaphors,  platitudei,  defiant 
threats  thrown  at  the  world,  and  irreverent  appeab  flung  at  the 
Supreme  Being.  —  W(»rtS  Aimrtcan  Reviac,  Oct.,  1868. 

To  spread  one'a  aelf.  To  exert  one's  self  ostentatiously;  perhapa 
from  the  peacock,  like  the  Italian  pavoneggiarn. 

Wa  d«palch«d  Cnlten  to  preptn  a  dinner.  Re  h*d  pmniieed.  to  dm  his  omi 
exprcMinn,  to  ^tread  hinutlfm  the  prepintioa  of  Ibii  oiul.  —  Uamanond,  WSd 
Sonktrn  Sana,  p.  366. 

Hon  Allen  [the  jndge]  mounted  the  balcony  of  the  hotel,  and,  rolling  op  hi* 
■leevee,  ipriail  ktmitlf  for  an  uniuuailr  brilliant  effort.  —  fiwUera  Skttchu. 

At  nchool,  on  gnat  occMiDni,  before  company,  the  Superintendent  (u  Ton 
e»pr>M«d  it)  had  always  made  tUi  boy  come  out  and  ^mod  \imtty.  —  Marh 
Ttcnin,  Turn  Sateyer,  p.  iB. 

To  apree  It.    To  get  intoxicated. 

If  a  Y°°°K  """>  create!  his  own  mination  by  going  It  looae  and  iprttiitg  it 
tight,  it  i>  anrely  a  djagrace — Doa'i  Strwmt. 

To  apiing-bai^    To  exhibit  the  udder  as  filling.     Said  of  cows,  &c., 

as  soon  to  t)ear  yonng.     New  England. 
SpiliiS  Fever.     The  listleas  feeling  caused  by  the  first  sadden  increase 

of  temperature  in  spring.     It  is  often  said  of  a  lazy  fellow,  ■'  Ha 

has  got  the  spring /ener." 

Spring-Keeper.  A  salamander  or  small,  lisard-shaped  animal,  found 
in  springs  and  fresh  water  rivulets,  whence  the  name.    See  Water- 

Spronti.  A  buncb  of  twigs.  Hence,  *'  loput  one  Ikrougb  a  eourte  of 
$proult  "  is  to  give  hi  m  a  good  drubbing. 

Shapard,  Morriesey't  trainer,  hai  taken  np  his  qnarten  at  the  hoDM  of  hii 
very  particular  old  friend,  Auetralian  Kelly,  where  he  will  doubtleng  be  bappy 
to  tee  aey  gentltoien  who  want  to  btput  througk  the  neceaaary  wai-K  of  prrim- 

inary  froali  before  Ihey  can  win  the  lanrelt  of  the  P.  R.  {priw  ring] N.  T. 

Tribnt,  Not.  1,  18M. 

Bpmoe.  (Various  species  of  AbUt.)  1.  i4.  ni^ra,  or  black  spnioe, 
an  evergreen  tree  abounding  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  United 
States  and  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  2.  {Aina  CanaiUntis.) 
Hemlock  spruce.  8.  (Abiei  exeeUa.)  Norway  spruce.  The  wood 
of  the  latt«r  is  known  in  commerce  under  tiie  name  of  vihilt  deal  or 
Ckriitiana  deal.  4.  (AbUi  alba.)  Single  or  white  spmoe,  a  slender, 
tapering  tree  growing  in  swamps  in  the  northern  parts  of  the 
United  States  and  closely  resembling  the  black  spruce,  but  having 
leaves  of  a  lighter  green,  whence  it  derives  it  name.  —  Gray. 
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Bprnoa-Booi.  A  farmented  beverage  tinctured  witli  Um  leaves  ud 
Bnull  brancheg  of  spruce,  or  with  the  eeaence  of  spmce. 

Bpmoed  np.  Blade  neat  or  fine.  "  She 's  quite  tpntced  up  bHday," 
i.  e.  well-dreeaed. 

Bpnmg.     Tipey,  intoxicated. 

He  reckoned  thaj  wtn  ■  tittle  bit  tprmitg.  ■—  Mn.  Slowt,  Dred,  Vol.  L  p.  BT. 

SpT7.     Livelj;  active;  nimble;  quick  in  action. —  ^ortetter. 

This  word  ia  mnch  used  in  familiar  language  in  New  Engluid. 
It  is  not  in  the  English  dictionaries,  but  Jennings  notices  it  among 
the  pnmncialisms  of  SomerBetahire. 
She  i»  u  qrrjr  u  t,  cricket.  —  Margartt,  p.  (S. 

"HowacefOD,  Jentmiah?"     "Whj,  I'm  kinder  aortBT  mMdliD',  Ur.  Slick, 
vbat  joacill  considerable  nimble  and  ^ry."  —  Sam  Slirk. 
Enow  je  the  land  when  the  einking  >an 
Sees  the  lut  of  earth  wtien  the  day  is  dane  ? 
Where  jellow  Aiia,  irilhered  and  dry, 
Hean  Young  America,  sharp  and  ipry, 
With  thumb  in  his  vest,  and  a  quiiiical  leer, 
Sing  ont,  '■  Old  Fogie,  come  over  here !  " 

Coueiu,  CitU/omkn  SaOad. 
Bpnnk.     1.  Mettle;  spirit;  vivacit;.  —  BrocketCi  Glatiary.     A  collo- 
quial nord,  considered  in  England  extremely  vulgar.    See  Pank. 

I  admire  your  independent  spirit,  Dooliltle.  Hike  to  have  people  think  well 
of  themselves.  You  have  conviaced  me  of  your  ifimi.  I  am  your  friend.— 
D.  Hampknyt,  Tht  yanttt  in  Enyland. 

2.  Anger.    Connecticut. 
To  epnnk  up.     To  show  pluck;  to  manifest  a  dinposition  to  fight. 
Sponky.     1.   Mettlesome;  spirited;  Tivaciona.     A  colloquial  word, 
which  Forby  mentions  as  provincial  in  Norfolk,  England. 
2.  Angry.    Connecticut. 
Bqnaddy.     Short  and  fat.     A  vulgar  word  formed  from  tquat,  or 
perhaps  a  corruption  of  tquabby. 

I  had  hardly  got  sealed,  when  in  came  a  great,  atoat,  fkt,  ijaaddf  womaiL  — 
Miyor  Doamng,  May-daji. 

To  aqaale.  To  throw  a  stick  or  other  thing  with  violence,  and  in  snch 
a  manner  that  it  skims  abng  near  the  ground.  New  England.  — 
Pickering's  Vocab.  Scaling  itones  (upon  the  water)  was  a  commim 
New  England  expression  for  what  English  boys  call  "  making  ducks 
and  drakes."     See  Skale. 

In  England,  iquoiling  is  used  for  throwing  some  material  not  easily 
managed.  Jennings  properly  says,  "  to  fling  with  a  stick ; "  and  be 
might  have  added,  with  a  atii^  made  unequally  heavy  by  being 


loaded  at  one  end. — HattiiceU.     To  throw  a  tdck,  as  ftt  a  cock. 
West  of  England.  —  Grme. 

Bqnalmtoh.  Used  in  the  Bsme  senae  aa  qttalmith,  and  perhaps  more 
used  among  the  illiterate.  A  sickness  of  the  stomach ;  a  desire  to 
vomit.  "  Are  yon  sea-sick  7  "  "  Not  exactly;  but  1  feel  a  little 
iqualmah." 

Sqnantiun.  1.  Among  the  Ifaumkeag  Indiana  of  Maasachnaetts,  their 
eril  spirit 

Fortheir  religion, (lisy  do  minhiptwoGods.  Tha  good  God  tbej  call  Tantum ; 
and  th«ir  ctiI  God,  wham  tbey  (ear,  tliey  call  Sjiiaiil>m.—Aimah  o/Sattm,  3d  ed., 
Vol.  I.  p.  36. 

2.  The  name  of  a  species  of  fun  known  to  the  Nantucket  folks, 
which  is  thus  deacribed  by  the  "  New  York  Mirror:  "  A  party  of 
ladiea  and  gentlemen  go  to  one  of  the  famous  watering-places  td 
resort,  where  they  fish,  dig  clams,  talk,  laugh,  sing,  dance,  play, 
bathe,  sail,  eat,  and  have  a  general  "  good  time."  The  food  gen- 
erally consists  of  chowder,  baked  clams,  and  fun.  No  one  id  ad- 
mitted to  the  aacred  circle  who  will  take  offence  at  a  joke,  and  every 
one  is  expected  to  do  his  and  her  part-  towards  creating  a  general 
laugh.  Any  man  who  speaks  of  business  affairs  (excepting  maM- 
mony)  is  immediately  reproved,  and  on  a  second  offence  publicly 
chasHaed.  Care  is  thrown  to  the  wind,  politics  discarded,  war 
ignored,  pride  humbled,  stations  levelled,  wealth  scorned,  virtae 
exalted,  and  —  this  is  '^  tquanium."  Probably  from  Indian  place- 
names,  aa  oae  in  or  near  Quincy,  Maaa. 

I  wiah  (0  all-fired  smuh  I  wag  lo  borne,  doia'  choni  about  houTC,  or  hazin* 
nuDd  with  Cbaritj'  Baker  and  ths  mt  of  the  gali  at  a  igwuttim.  —  Witt,  Tola 
for  Ott  Marintt. 

In  Rhode  laland  is  a  "  Sqiiantiuu  Club,"  consiating  of  several 
hundred  meml«rs,  which  has  several  buildings  on  a  small  island  in 
Narragausett  Bay,  two  miles  from  Providence,  where  an  excellent 
table  is  served.  The  ahell-fiali  for  which  these  watera  are  justly 
celebrated  are  here  served  in  every  variety.  Large  parties  from 
New  York,  Boston,  and  other  New  England  cities,  are  frequently 
entertained  here  during  the  summer. 

Square.     1 . ,  Unqualified. 

The  Republicans  and  a  portion  of  the  Democrat*  are  in  faror  of  a  mfuart  vote 
wbethcr  Jeffenon  Davii  iball  be  exempted  fVom  the  beneflU  ot  the  amnealj  bill 
PmaivKt  JoBrniit 

2.  In  the  city  of  New  York,  this  term  is  applied  to  the  open  spaces 
cauaed  by  the  juuclJou  of  several  streets.    *'  Chatham  Stftar*  "  and 
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"  Fr&nklin  Square"  uv  triangles!  Tfaea&me  term  is  naed  to  denote 
tn  area  ot  four  sides  with  boueea  on  each  side. 

On  the  iguare.  To  be  on  the  square  is  to  tell  the  tnitb,  not  to 
prevaricate. 

Aad  I  uki,  "I>  this  Nation  «  White  Hao't, 
And  it  generally  thin^  »■  At  $jitartt 

Brit  Harte,  Fotmt,  Tnid/iil  Jamitt,  p.  T8. 

Mr.  J.  Ross  Browne,  while  riding  with  the  sti^^e-driver  in  Califor- 
nia, who  waa  relating  some  marvelloua  stoij,  said:  — 

"  Is  Ibat  true,  driver?" 

"  True  !  "  wid  the  man,  indignantly. 

"  It  II  m  Iht  igmirr,  I  mean  7" 

"  Stranger,"  uid  he,  aolemaly,  "t  don't  make  a  habit  a'  lyin':  wlienl  lie.  IIiIb 
lie  u  good  u  anyhndy;  but,  genenlly  apaakin',  I'in«fil««;Har«." — AditMiiti 
IB  Iht  Apadlt  Ctmntry,  p.  SX. 

Bqtiare  Heal.     A  (ull  meal ;  as  much  and  of  as  great  a  nuie^  as  one 
can  eat. 

The  tranaition  (roro  the  luxuriaos  tablea  of  ths  Eaat  to  the  •fwire  mtalt  of  Ibi 
West  b  fortunately  gimdual;  and  by  the  time  the  tnveller  nachn  Omahi  he 
in  pnpaied  for  hag  lutd  ^miity,  or  whatever  elae  may  be  preaented.  —  ifeClinr, 
Thnmgh  At  Rocky  ifountaint,  p.  30. 

Elsewhere  Mr.  McClure  describes  the  aquart  meal,  of  which  he 
partook  at  Alkali  Station,  to  consist  of  the  fallowing:  excellent 
warm  rolls,  canned  tomatoes,  peas,  blackberries,  peach  pie,  fried 
ham,  stewed  veal,  and  fried  potatoes,  with  tolerable  bntt«r  and 
coffee  and  tea —  p.  58. 

My  stomach  hu  had  nothing  in  It,— 
Next  to  nothing  at  leatl  for  thrte  daj-a ; 

When  QHt  a  iqvirt  mtnl  I  can  ni>e. 

N.  T.  Ctii<ptr,  Songoflht  Tramp. 

Sqwe  Room.    Beat  apartment.     Used  formerly  in  the  interior  of 

Massachusetts. 
Bqnaah.     1.  A  culinary  vegetable.     (Genua  CucurW/a.)     It  b  not 
necessary  to  resort  to  the  Greek  irinvor  for  the  etymology  of  this 
word;  it  a  Algoukin,  and  is  often  mentioned  by  the  early  writen. 

Id  aummer,  when  their  [the  bidiana']  com  ia  spent,  tguoiUtr  tquiuha  ii  Ihcir 
bcBt  bi«ad,  ■  fruit  like  ayounK  pumpion. —  IToo^t  iVoc  Eagtand  {KM),  p.  IT. 

A^Uugmuh,  the  vire-ipple  [of  the  Indians],  wliich  the  Engtiah  from  Uien 
call  jjivuAu,  about  Che  bitcne*>e  of  apples,  of  aeverall  colourat  sweete,  ligh^ 
vbolesome,  and  refreshing.  —  Ragtr  WilUamt,  Kty  U>  Ihr  Indian  Lang.  (I6UI. 

When  the  summer  of  your  lives,  my  (emile  friends,  ia  drawing  to  a  elote,  - 
when  your  rosy  charms  begin  to  fade  like  the  sprigi  upon  your  calicnea, —and 
when,  like  vineless  aquasha.  you  have  grown  withered  and  yellow,  Cupd  will 
disdain  to  frequent  your  autumnal  bowan Dms't  fimwiu,  Tol.  IIL  p.  liT. 
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2.  A  skunk;  stinkard.    Fonnerlj  so  called. 

Skunk  .  .  .  found  in  all  the  States.  Another  atinkard  called 
tiie  S<iiHuh  is  said  by  BuSon  to  be  found  in  some  of  the  Southern 
States,  lie  is  of  t,  chestnut  color,  climbs  trees,  and  kills  poultry. — 
MoT$t'i  Geography. 

Webster,  on  the  authori^  of  Goldsmith,  says  it  is  an  animal  allied 
to  the  weasel. 
BqaaBh-Bag.  (Coreiu  (rarii.)  A  amall  yellow  bug,  injurious  to  the 
rines  of  squashes,  melons,  and  cucumbers.  The  odor,  which  is 
peculiar,  has  been  identified  by  Dr.  Harris  with  that  of  an  over-ripe 
pear.  In  Connecticut,  called  a  aink-bug. 
To  aqnat.  1.  To  squeeze;  to  press.  Ex. :  "  The  boy  has  tquat  his 
finger."  Used  by  tite  vulgar  in  New  England.  —  Pici:«Tny'» 
Vocabulary.  Mr.  Todd  has  this  word  in  his  dictionary  from  Barret 
(1580):  "To  bruise  or  make  flat  by  letting  fall."  Provincial  in 
the  south  of  England, 

2.  In  the  United  States,  to  settle  on  another's  lands,  or  on  public 
lands,  without  having  a  title.  — Worealer. 

On  either  Bide  at  the  bank,  Ihe  colonlMa  had  b«eD  allomd  la  iqaat  on  allotted 
portioni',  uQlil  tbe  ■Drve^ot  the  town  shauld  be  completMl.  —  tTotfjCeU'i  ,^iJvts- 
tm  <i  in  NcB  Ziabotd  in  IgW. 

The  Tankeee  o(  Connecticut,  those  awapping,  bargaining,  tjuaUitig  enemiea  of 
the  Manhallon,  made  a  daring  inroad  into  Iheir  neightarbood,  and  founded  ■ 
tolony  called  Westcbetler.  —  Irving,  Wot/erf  i  Rootl,  p.  13. 

The  word  haa  recently  been  introduced  into  the  vocabulary  of  the 
New  York  Stock  Exchange,  where  it  is  implied  to  a  broker  when 
I  e  dishonois  his  contracts. 

D D was  a  lar|fe  dealer  in  gold  during  th«  war.  ...  On  two  wpante 

occaiiona.  he  extricated  himaelt  from  urioai  difScultiee  bj  marting  to  what  a 
known  in  tbe  street  as  t^natting.  In  other  words,  be  dishonored  his  oim  con- 
traiti,  and  entered  upon  a  lawaoit  to  cover  bis  duplicilj.  —  Jfen  and  .tfyffema 
<■/  WnU  Strttl,  p.  168. 

Bqnatt«r.  In  the  United  States,  one  that  settles  on  new  land  without 
atiUe.  — WeiWer. 

When  I  was  at  Prairie  dn  Cbien,  there  were  several  of  tbe  offieen  who  had  been 
cited  lo  appear  in  court  (or  having,  pumnant  to  order,  removed  tquaUeri  from  tbe 
Indian  lands  on  the  MiMisup|ri.  —  M>/nnii,  Wiattr  iti  iXt  WtH,Ltl.9i. 

The  Western  sjimHer  is  a  /reo  and  jovial  character,  inclined  to  mirth  rather 
than  evil;  and  when  he  enoounters  his  fellow-man  at  *  barbacne,  elaction.  lug- 
rolling,  or  frolic,  he  u  man  disposed  to  join  in  a  feeling  of  hilarity  than  (o  par- 
ticipate in  wrong  or  outrage — Robb,  Sqaalttr  Lift. 

The  "London  Spectator  "  has  the  following  remarks  on  this  word, 
occasioned  by  the  removal  of  a  number  of  the  occupants  of  Glen- 
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cnMe,  in  Scotland,  who  hod  iquatted  there  as  itnder-tenuite: 
"  The  term  '«ft«irf«r'  is  very  ambiguous.  In  America,  it  denote* 
a  ragged  rascal  without  a  cent  in  hie  pockets,  and  witli  a  rifle  or 
woodman's  ase  in  his  hand.  In  Australia,  it  designates  a  yonog 
Oxonian  or  retired  officer  of  the  army  or  navy,  posseesed  of  stock  to 
the  value  of  some  thousands.  In  Scotiand,  it  seems  to  designate  a 
person  very  differently  circumstanced  from  either  of  the  preceding. 
.  .  .  The  Scotchmen  who  '  squat  under  t«aants,'  are  mm  who 
baye  followed  their  fathers  and  grandfathers  for  nnknown  genen- 
tjons  in  the  occupancy  of  their  huts  and  kail-yards.  Their  families 
are  of  older  standing  in  the  district  than  those  of  the  tacksmen  or 
the  lairds.  The  Scotch  tqualler  is  no  clandestine  intruder  upon  ths 
soil:  he  stands  in  the  place  of  his  forefathers,  and  the  actwhidi 
ejects  him  is  a  violent  innovation  ou  the  customs  of  the  couutty,  — 
a  forcible  change  in  a  mode  of  tenancy  sanctioned  by  Uie  '  uM  and 
wont'of  all  ages. "—June  7,  1845. 

Sqaatter-Bnttcr.  To  go  "  Bquatt«r-butt«r  "  is  to  slide  down  hill 
"sitting  on  one's  heeb,"  as  more  iuoSensively  the  thing  is  ex- 
pressed.    Eastern  Massachusetts- 

Sqaatt«r-Hut>.    The  rude  habitations  or  huts  built  by  squatters. 

ElcbinKi  of  ihese  »kelthps  seen, 
Gncing  druwioK-roDin*  in  ctliea, 
Sqaalltr-AuU  in  nildwooda  gnsD. 
tr«.  Bogd,  Oatuwid  Old,  Can^ridgi  {Mam.)  ChrtmieU,  lSi7. 

Sqaattai  Sovereignty.  The  right  of  the  squatters  or  actual  residents 
in  a  Territory  of  the  United  States  to  make  their  own  laws  and 
shape  their  own  institutions. 

One  of  the  great  meriCa  of  the  Dred  Scott  decUion  ii  the  lotal  eitin{[iiubmtnl  it 
giro  to  tbe  dottmii  of  j^ualfer  Kmreignly  in  the  Territories.  It  utterly  negitiTn 
the  ides  that  tbere  in  any  oriKinel  jurisdiction  or  legitletive  suthonttf  in  tbt 

oul,  atid  not  inherent  in  it«  inhabiUnti  or  trlbansla.  —  Tht  (  WtuhingUm)  I'niim, 
Nov.  8,  JS-IS. 

We  muBt  live  and  leani.  ...  I  rater  to  "  pre-empting,"  known  in  fomtr 
timrH  e«  pquntting.  from  nhich  snue  Ihsl  new  tenn  in  politics]  parlance,  t^milttr 
KKtreifftitg.  —  Xalumal  Int.,  Lttttr /rim  Krbratta,  3u[y  1,  185T, 

Sqnaw.  (Algonkin  lud.)  An  Indian  woman.  Mr.  Dnponcein, 
after  giving  a  list  of  the  languages  and  forms  in  which  this  won! 
occurs,  observes:  "  On  voit  que  la  famille  de  ce  root  s'^nd  drpuis 
les  Kniat^naui  en  Canada,  et  les  SkolBes  et  Montagnarda  d'Acsdie, 
jiisqu'aux  Nanticokes  sur  les  confins  de  la  Vii^nie."  —  Me'rt.  nr 
U»  Languet  d'Ameriqut  da  Neyrd,  p.  388. 
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To  •qnawk.    To  squeak,  but  with  a  deeper  not«.    ThiH  word  is  collo- 
qnial  in  Tarioiu  parts  of  England  and  in  New  Engliuid. 

"Good  gnwimu  1 "  ealdMni.  Bedott,  "if  you  "da  heard  MImC ling,  jou'd 

■  gin  up.  Tb«  way  she  i^tuivkcd  i(  out  wu  ■  caution  to  old  git«  on  ■  <rind]' 
iMj\"  —  WidoiBBedattFaptri,  p.  208. 
BqiMW-Root.  (Conaphotit  Americana.)  Also,  Leonlice  Oudictroidet 
(^Caulopkifllum,  Micbaux),  hj  others  called  Pappoose-root.  A  medi- 
cinal plant  put  up  by  the  Shakers,  also  called  Cancer-root.  It  is 
recommeuded  for  correctii^  the  secretions,  and  possesses  narcotic 
properties.  • 

Bqnair-Weed.    (Senecio  aureia.)    A  medicinal  plant  used  for  diseases 

of  the  skin. 
To  iqnaal.     To  give  ioformation  that  will  lead  to  an  exposure.     A 
term  well  known  to  the  police.     See  Peach. 

The  wife  of  a  St.  Louis  merchaDt,  who  had  been  readinff  in  tlie 
morning  papers  about  tlie  whiake;  frauds,  turned  to  her  husband 
with  a  puzzled  expression  of  countonance,  and  inquired:  — 

"Hy  dear.  That  do  tbe  paper*  mcui  by  aaying  that  a  man  has  'futaled't" 

"  Why,"  replied  Iha  man,  loftily,  "  tbey  mean  that  «om«  nwmlw  of  tha  ring 
baa  peached  on  the  re*L" 

"Peavhed,  vthat  is  that  V"  exclaimed  the  wife  j  "  now,  what  doai  that  mean  7" 

"Why,  ilmeansthathe'i  — ha'sblowedon  ■em!" 

"  Slowed  on  Ihem  ?  " 

"Tea,  you  aee.  he's  given  (hem  away." 

"  Given  Ihem  away  V  " 

"Why,  of  course!  Can't  you  nnderaland  any  thing?  Do  you  think  I 'm  an 
nuabridged  dicliimary  ? "  continued  Ihe  huaband.  "It  oieana  he  'a  —  he  'a  'lat 
oat  on  'eoi,'  —  '  gone  back  '  on  lila  pals,  —  tgutattd,  you  know.' ' 

"Ah,  yea.  1MB." 

Three  men  being  arrwsted  at  Harriaburg  on  snspicioa  of  aiding 
and  abetting  in  the  abduction  of  Charlie  Ross,  a  letter  was  in- 
troduced in  evidence  addressed  to  one  of  them,  in  which  the  writer 

Go  home;  born  the  clothea  of  the  bay)  B ia  caught,  and  mar  «}<ifiiJ  on  na. 

y.  r.  Triiiau,  Oct.  27,  1878. 

The  Northampton  Bank  havinf^  been  robbed  of  a  lai^  sum  of 
money,  a  "  lock  expert,"  who  had  used  his  skill  to  effect  the  rob- 
bery, claimed  his  share  of  the  plunder,  which  was  withheld  from 

Refusing  to  divide  wilh  the  expert  according  to  tha  principle!  of  equity  among 

their  cPaaa,  he  "  ajumW,"  and  not  only  broughl  hit  co-parlnera  into  Uie  mesbea 

ot  the  law,  but  also  deprived  himself  of  an  occupation.  —  PrvnltiKt  Jmmot 

SquBtsaguB  or  Bqnetas.     (Labrw  rqueleague.)     A  very  common  £sh 

in  tbe  waters  of  Long  Island  Sound  and  adjacent  bays.    It  never 
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Tiaits  rivers,  and  is  similar  in  habits  to  the  Taotog.  In  New  York, 
it  is  called  Weak-fiali,  owing  to  the  feeble  resistance  it  makes  when 
caught  with  a  book,  because  it  is  weak  (Dutch).     The  nune  is 

Narragansett  Indian. 


To  aqnib.  To  throw  squibs ;  to  utter  sarcastic  or  severe  reflections; 
to  contend  in  petty  dispute;  as,  "  Two  members  of  a  society  tquib 
a  little  in  debate."  Colloquial.  —WOater.  This  word  is  not  in  the 
English  dictionaries. 

To  aqnid.    To  fish  by  trolling  with  a  squid,  either  natural  or  aitificiaL 
The  blui-Huh  ii  Uken  by  tjulddini/  in  iwift  lidawkyi  from  ■  boat  under  uU  ia 
■  itiifiah  breeza.  —  Frani  Forttltr. 

To  >qii%gle.  To  move  about  like  an  eel.  New  England.  Often 
figuratively  used  in  speaking  of  a  man  who  evades  a  bargain  as  sn 

eel  eludes  the  grasp Pickering. 

Forby'B  Glossary  of  Norfolk  contains  the  word  in  the  sense  of  "to 
shabe  a  fiuid  about  the  mouth." 

Sqainny,     To  make  a  broad  laugh.     New  England. 

Bqnlre.  The  title  of  magistrates  and  lawyers.  In  New  England,  It 
is  given  particularly  to  justices  of  the  peace  and  judges;  in  Penn- 
sylvania, to  justices  of  the  peace  only.  —  Webtter, 

To  aqninn.     To  WTiggle  or  twist  about,  as  an  eel.    Provincial  in  Eng- 
land, and  colloquial  in  the  United  States.  —  Worcetttr. 
On  the  7th  January,  1859,  the  Hon.  Mr.  Pitt,  of  the  Missouri 

Legislature,  ia  reported  to  have  said  in  debate  r  — 

Mr,  Spoaker,  tb»  Hoiue  pused  reaalution!!,  air,  lo  celebnie,  in  an  apprv- 
priale  miinnrr.  the  Sib  <•!  .lanuiry.  We  bave  declared  an  intrntian,  and  now, 
when  we  coiat  to  publinh  il,  Hini«  genllcman  is  auddenly  Kizcd  with  the  "n- 
Irencbment  gripes,"  and  tquirmi  traund  like  a  long  red  worm  on  a  pin-book. 

Sqnirmy.    Having  a  squirniing  shape;  crooked. 

Il  coils  InotelT  and  waverin);!)'  at 
it;  in  every  resperl,  a  ajuirrn 

Bqulrt  A  foppish  young  fellow;  a  "  whipper-snapper; "  aconlemp- 
tible  puppy,     A  vulgar  word. 

I(  they  wnn't  keep  company  willi  jyiBrd  and  dandie*.  wbo 'agoing  to  nukt  1 
monkey  ot  himaelf 'i*  —  .l/njnr  Jonn'i  CouriAip,  p.  180. 

He 'a  Hgakanixed  iquirt,  and,  as  the  paraon  Mid,  "the  tnth  ain't  ia  him." - 
North't  Slave  of  the  Lnmp,  p.  36. 
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BqnlrtlBli.    Dandified. 

It  '■  Diy  opiDioD  IhU  these  slickfd-up.  iquirtiik  kind  *  blUra  uo't  puticular 
luTd  baked,  and  they  alirayt  goee  in  foT  arlatociKj  uotioiil.  —RM,  SqiuUtir 
Lift,  p  73. 

Squittan.  The  diarrhcea.  Ako  tued  in  EngUnd.  See  Wright's 
Provincial  Die. 

Bqnaali.     To  eroah.     A  Talgarism. 

The  next  time  I  meet  the  criUer,  I 'II  lake  mj  itick  and  kill  it,  — I'll  MqmA 
it  with  my  foot  —  f/eoTi  Charcoal  Bkeldttt. 

The  following  stanza  is  from  a  "Tender  Lay  "  on  a  new-laid 
^g--  — 

Ay,  touch  ll  with  ■  tender  touch. 

Far,  till  the  egg  i>  bilad, 
Who  knows  but  that  anwittlngly 
It  may  be  smashed  and  spiled. 
The  summer  breeze  that  'ginst  It  blow* 

Ought  to  be  stilled  aad  huihed; 
For  e^t,  like  youthful  purity, 
Are  "  orful "  when  they  're  fiaiAtd. 
WbtB  1  went  to  school  and  we  played  leap-frog,  it  there  was  a  frog  u>  b* 
tjuuditd  down  under  all  the  rest,  I  was  that  frog.  —  Btlmf  SoUti,  p.  1S3. 
Btag.     1.  In  the  New  York  courts,  a  iiag  is  the  technical  ntune  for  4 
man  who  is  always  ready  to  aid  in  proving  on  alibi,  of  cotirsa  "  for 
a  consideration." 

2.  In  New  England  and  elsewhere,  a  bullock.     And  so,  too,  in 
some  parts  of  Kiiglaiid. 
Bbtg-Danoe.     A  dance  performed  by  males  only,  in  bar-tooma,  &c. 
Also  called  a  bull-dance. 

The  prisoner!  in  the  jail  at  Ijfsyelte,  Indiana,  have  been  provided  with  a  vit^- 

lin;  and.  one  nf  the  number  being  a  good  player,  they  have  frequent  colillnot  or 

tt'iff-<ianctr,  which  have  the  advantage  of  being  select,  without  the  formality 

peculiar  to  entertainments  in  higher  circles.  —(Ball.)  Sun,  Nov.  13,  ISM. 

Stago-Driver.     A  stage-coachman. 

BtaglDt    Scaffolding.      Used  in  New  England,  and,  I  believe,  in 

other  parts  of  the  United  States. — Pickering. 
Btag-FBTtjr.     A  party  consulting  of  males  only. 

I  lose  myself  in  a  party  of  old  bricks,  who,  under  pretence  of  looking  at  the 
picture,  are  keeping  ups  •mall  ibif^rf ji  at  the  end  of  the  room.  —  Jfoee  Bloptr, 
in  Kmcktrbodifr  Mag.,  April,  IBM. 

Btake  and  Rider.     A  si)ecies  of  fence  higher  and  stronger  than  a 

Stake-Diiver.  The  bittern,  so  called  from  its  booming.  Adiron- 
dacks.     The  same  bird  is  also  called  purtt-pudding. 
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To  atftke  out    To  picket,  aa  a  hone,  mule,  &c. 

He  got  all  hiiSxIntloromplDg,  — hia  little  wallet  and  tin  cap,  uid  ■  trig  InIM 
io  lakt  out  bit  maU.— Fnmtier  IncidttU.N.  T.  Spirit  of  the  Timt* 

Btaky.     A  Uaky  horse  is  one  that  jibbi,  or  at&adf  atill  when  in  ha^ 

.jj,.     „.,.. 

*^£i.  '°  ■tall.    To  stick  fast  in  the  mire,  as  a  horse  or  carriage.     Proria- 
1    j^  cial  in  EnglaQcL  —  HalUaieU.     In  New  England,  "  to  aet "  is  nsed 
I  ,      in  the  same  sense. 
^  '  New  kod  then  we  halud  lo  mend  ■  broken  loogve  or  axli,  or  help  a  ^aUti 

'*"*1^'^     w»({on  (rom  its  miry  bed.  ~  Captain  Rod,  Tke  Soalp-BmUer,  p.  18. 

)*^4^  Btampada.      (Span,   atampado,  a  stamping  of  feet.)      A  general 

fO/t&X.     scamper  of  animala  on  the  Western  prairies,  luuallj  caused  bjs 

\i,  fright.     Mr.  Kendall  gives  the  following  interesting  accotmt  of 

^T""'*7  "A  itampede  I"  ihouled  tome  al  the  old  Ckmptignen,  jamiMngfraiiithegnNiDd 

and  running  towards  their frighlened  animals!  "mMtamptdel  look  out  for  <riwr 
horses,  or  you  '11  never  see  them  igain !  "  was  heard  on  every  side. 

It  ie  ginKulai  the  efTect  that  sudden  fright  has  not  only  upon  horaea,  b«it  OUB, 
on  the  prairies.  The  latter  will,  perhaps,  run  lonnerand  fartberthan  tfaefonier: 
and  althouKh  not  as  difficult  to  "head,"  because  Ihey  cannot  run  so  fast,  their 
onward  course  It  is  impoesible  to  stay.  Oxen  have  been  known  to  run  forty 
mile-i  without  once  stopping  lo  look  back.  Not  one  in  fifty  of  them  has  seen  tbt 
least  cause  of  fear,  hut  each  simply  ran  becauw  his  neigfatior  did.  Ffeqncnl 
inglances  have  occurred  where  some  worthlesa  but  skittish  horse  has  caused  tbt 
loss  at  hundreds  of  valuabte  animala. 

Nothing  can  exceed  the  grandeur  of  the  scene  when  a  large  cavallada,  or  drove 
of  horses,  lake  a  "scare."  Old,  weather-beaten,  time-worn,  and  brokea.do*a 
steeds  — horses  that  have  nearly  given  out  from  hard  work  or  old  age  ~  wilUt 
once  be  transformed  into  wild  and  prancing  colts.  When  Ont  seiied  with  Ihsl 
Indescribable  terror  which  induces  them  to  fly.  they  seem  to  have  been  suddenly 
endowed  with  all  the  attributes  of  their  oriRlnal  wild  nature.  With  heads  enct, 
tails  and  manes  streaming  in  the  air,  eyes  lit  up  and  darting  beams  of  (right,  old 
and  jndrd  hacks  will  be  seen  prancing  and  carvcring  about  with  all  the  huoyanc; 
of  action  which  characleriiet  the  antics  of  young  colts.  The  throng  will  swnp 
along  the  plain  with  a  noise  which  may  be  likened  to  something  between  alor- 
nado  and  an  earthquake,  and  as  well  might  feeble  man  attempt  to  arreat  eitkcr 
of  the  latter. 

Were  the  earth  rending  and  cleaving  beneath  tbeir  feet,  honiea,  when  mider 
the  terrifying  influence  of  a  itamiirdr,  could  not  bound  away  with  greater  velocity 
or  more  majestic  beauty  of  movement.  —  S/mta  Fi  Eiptdiliim,  Vol.  I.  p.  99. 

About  two  hours  before  day  there  was  a  sudden  tt/inipedn,  or  rush  o(  hams, 
along  the  purlieus  of  the  camp,  with  a  snorting  and  a  neighing  and  claiterioK  of 
hoofs  that  started  the  rangers  from  their  sleep.  —  Irving'a  Ttrur  to  /Ae  Prairirt, 
p.  Ul. 

Last  night  there  occurred  that  dreaded  calamity  of  the  prairiea.  a  Mtat^idi 
of  the  mules.  The  herd  was  quietly  grazing,  when  suddenly  a  pony  took  frighi, 
and,  creating  a  panic  among  the  animals,  all  fled.    Their  heavy  tiampiog  a«okg 
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ni ;  and,  icidag  knus,  we  nubed  out,  thinking  that  Indians  went  the  canH  of 
tiM  diitorbaDca.  •  ■  •  For  thirty-tvtomila,  tbey  continued  the  pDrsuit.  and  then, 
overtaking  the  frighleaed  hone)  (hat  led  the  herd,  turned  them  back.  —  Captam 
Whipptt-i  Exploratiolu  for  a  Itail.-md  to  tht  Pacific,  p.  T7. 
From  animals,  the  term  is  transferred  to  men:  — 
The  boys  leaped  and  whooped,  dung  tbelr  bat«  in  the  air,  cbued  one  another 
in  a  sort  of  itampciit,  kc.  —  Jadift  JIfarynret,  p.  120. 

After  him  I  went,  and  after  me  thej  came,  and  perfaap*  there  wasn't  the  aw- 
fallnt  (firnpcife  down  three  pair  of  rtaita  that  ever  accnrred  in  Michigan  I  —  Fitid, 

The  caune  that  led  to  the  recent  atum  [in  P*ri>]  wu  the  itumpedi  among  the 
direct nn  of  thai  wonderful  inititution,  the  Credit  Uobilier.  —  ff.  Y.  Journal  (jf 
Commerce.  Oct.  IS,  I8GT. 

From  infonnstion  which  has  reached  ns,  there  would  seem  to  have  been  a  con- 
siderable Mtamptdt  of  ilaTBt  from  the  border  valley  counties  of  Virgini*  during 
the  late  Easter  baliday>.~[£nJ[.)5Hi>,  Aprils,  13^. 

To  atBinpede.     1.  To  catise  to  scamper  off  in  a  fright. 

Colonel  Suively  was  on  the  point  otmarebinK  in  pursuit  of  the  Hexicsns,  when 
an  incident  occurred  which  frualraled  the  purpose*  of  the  eKpeditioa.  Hiiii  was 
effected  by  a  war-party  of  Indiana,  who  succeeded  in  tlamptdmg  a  large  band  of 
the  army  hon-en,  —  Bcetici  in  tU  Rocky  Sfouniaini,  p.  SOS. 

Orders  were  issued  by  Daniel  II.  Welln,  Htyling  himself  "  Lieutanant-generat, 
Nanvoo  Legion,"  to  itnmptilr  the  snimslg  of  the  ITniled  Stales  troops  on  their 
march,  to  set  fire  to  (heir  trains,  to  burn  the  grass,  &e.  —  FrtadenTi  Mtmagt, 
Dee.  6,  1B58. 

2.  To  scamper  oft  in  a  fright. 

The  Virginia  Legislature,  becoming  frightened  at  the  approach  of  the  cholera, 
have  finally  iiamptded  toward  Ibe  White  Solpbur  Springs,  there  to  legislate  in 
the  ball-room  of  the  "principal  hotel."  —N.  Y.  Trtbune,  Jnne  IS,  1818. 

8.  To  nm  o5  from;  to  leave;  to  rash  from  huniedly. 

The  woonded  are  doing  well.     The  coart-honx  and  pmmtnant  stores  ara 

being  lued  as  hospitals,  ...  the  owners  of  the  latter  having  ttamptdtd  the 
town.  —  Jfi«mri  Cor.  ff.  Y.  TriiuBe. 

Stamplng-G«oiui(L     The  scene  of  one's  exploits,  or  favorite  place  of 
resort.     South  and  West. 

The  little  village  of  Hampton,  Virginia,  is  a  favorite  tbtm^g-gmmd  for  poli- 
ticians.   President  Pierce  spent  a  tew  days  here  early  In  the  season Cor.  of 

At  Baltimore  Argtu. 

At  the  dinner  given  to  the  Knight  Templats  of  Tirginia  bj  their 
brethren  in  Providence,  R.  I.,  on  the  occasion  of  their  visit,  June 
22,  1858,  Sir  Knight  M.  Kimball,  one  of  the  Committee  from  Bos- 
ton, in  response  to  the  toast  of  "  The  City  of  Boston,"  saidr  — 

For  the  present,  we  won't  bng  much.  We  say  as  little  as  possible  until  we  get 
the  Virginia  Knight  Templan  on  our  own  ilamping-graiad.  We  don't  propos* 
to  astonish  them  till  we  get  them  out  of  your  [the  B.  I.  Templan']  handi. 


,0 
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I  went  Dp  td  Mubilr,  aiMl  th«n  to  mj  old  daii^iii'-grointd,  np  again  to  tbt  old 
State;  and,  arter  apending  a  week  or  *■>  among  di}*  kin,  mada  a  tw*  lint  lor 
Wmhinglon.  -Finrg  IFoodi  Tamm,   p.  11. 

Btomp-MilL  A  mill  used  in  California  for  crashing  all  kinds  of  free- 
gold  quartz.  It  is  tlie  aimpleat  and  moat  wasteful  machinery  used 
in  the  reduction  of  ores. 
Stampn.  Bank-notes,  greenbacks,  or  any  other  .paper  money.  Per- 
haps from  poatage-atampe,  which  were  used  ae  money  ia  1801-62. 
See  Patlal  Currency. 

The  till  I  keep  hen  in  my  pocket  to  lafe, 

I  light  up  my  keroeene  lampa; 
At  daylight  I  pat  op  my  ahuuen  to  tight. 
Then  go  in  to  count  op  my  itam/i: 

Song,  E.  BoTTifam. 

The  "  Providence  Journal,"  Feb.  6, 1877,  in  speakiag  of  a  certain 
lecturer  who  failed  to  obtain  a  large  audience,  says:  — 

The  patience  with  which  he  vaited  In  the  box-offiea  to  rake  in  all  tbe  ilamf 
led  hia  audience  to  form  a  ^r  eetim&to  of  hie  appnciation  of  the  aimigfaty 
dollar. 

Btoaohal.     A   stanchion;  a  post.     "Tie  up  tiie  cow  ia  the  staQ- 

chel."    Slassachusetts- 
Stanobeoa*.     Strong;  durable.     Western. 

I  tvil  I'ou  what,  it  '•  a  mighty  ilanclitniu-Jookiag  building,  and  looha  far  off  at 

a  distance  vhen  you  're  going  up  to  it.  —  Ifajor  Jonti't  CourlMp,  p.  33. 

Stand,     t.  The  situation  of  a  store  or  place  of  business  is  called  a 
stand;  as,  "The  Astor  House  is  a  good  tland  for  a  hotel." 
2.  A  platform;  a  pulpit  fur  orators  and  preachers. 

Btandee.  A  standing  bed-place  in  a  steamer.  A  place  to  stand  at  a 
theatre  or  concert,  without  the  privilege  of  a  seat. 

To  atond  to  It.  To  adhere  to  one's  engagement;  to  abide  by  a  coui- 
pact ;  to  be  resolute. 

To  stand  Treat  To  consent  to  treat,  or  to  be  at  the  expense  of  treat- 
ing a  party  to  liquor. 

I»B9  never  sold  before,  I  vow;  I  cave  in,  and  will  lUuid  lr«at.  —  Sam  Slid, 

Banrnn  Nnturt. 

To  ataud  np  to  th«  Rack.  A  metaphorical  expression  of  the  same 
meaning  as  the  hke  choice  phrases,  "  to  come  to  the  scratch,"  "to 
toe  the  mark." 

I  begun  a  new  campaign  at  Waahington.  I  had  hard  work,  bnt  I  ^oodtfU 
Iht  Ttiek,  (odder  or  no  Mder.  —  CrocktU,  Timr.  p.  13T. 

It  wa«  the  hottest  night>  work  ever  old  Wolf  undertook :  and  it  tock  ■  miKiilv 
chsnce  nf  hollerin'  to  make  him  MiokJ  iip  (o  ku  nut  a*  well  a*  h«  did.  — Jf^ 
Jinri'i  CaurtAip,  p.  W. 


To  atar.     Snid  of  a  popular  actor,  who  goes  about  and  ftcte  in  di 
ferent  towm  in  the  theatrical  season.     Such  actor  is  also  called  " 


Btw-Apple.      (Ckryaophyllum   Cainito.)      A    round,   amooth-skinued 

fruit,  the  size  of  a  peach,  with  a  soft  pulp,  and  a  number  of  glossy, 

brown  seedn.     The  more  common  kinds  of  ular-apple  are  the  green 

skinned  ones  with  white  pulps,  and  the  purple  ones.     West  Indies. 

Stare-Cat.     A  woman  or  girl  who  aniuseB  herself  with  gazing  at  her 

neighbors.    A  woman's  word. 
Star-Plnm.     {CkrynnphyUam   monopyrenvm.)     A   kind  of   star-apple, 

also  called  a,  Barbadoes  Damson  plum.     Barbadoes. 
Btara.     1.  The  officers  of  the  police  In  the  cit;  of  New  York  are  so 
caUed  from  their  badge,  a  brass  Mar,  which  is  required  by  law  to  be 
worn  on  the  breast. 

Tha  preHUt  eTetoni  clothes  wilh  ■ulhoritjr  nut  oalf  Ticfon*  men,  but  even  «oa- 
vicu,  became  thav  bave  been  of  tervica  to  tbeir  party.  Then  it  ia  that  tha 
"Mnr,"  instead  of  being  a  lerror  lo  evil-doers,  becomes  tha  fear  of  good  citizens. 
Jtrporl  0/  Cma.  of  PhUad.  Cotmof  on  Polici,  1857. 

3.   A  Southern  pronunciation  of  the  word  ilairt,  like  bar  for  btar ; 
also  heard  in  New  Englaud. 
Btaia  and  Bars.     The  Sag  of  the  late  Southern  Confederacy. 
Oar  Southern  boys  are  brave  and  true,  and  are  joining  heart  and  hand. 
And  ire  Sacking  lo  Ihe  Start  tind  Ban,  a«  (hey  an  ttoatiog  o'er  our  landj 
And  all  are  sUndi'g  ready,  with  their  rifles  in  (heir  hand, 
And  Invite  the  North  to  open  graves  down  South  in  Dixie'a  land. 

Conftdtnttt  Bong. 

Btan  and  BtiipM.     The  flag  of  the  United  States. 

This  flag  was  adopted  by  act  of  Congress  on  the  Hth  June,  1777, 
in  the  following  words:  — 

"  Rttotttd,  That  Ihe  flag  of  the  thirteen  Cnlted  Colonies  be  thirteen  stripea 
•ttemalely  red  and  white ;  that  the  Union  be  thirteen  stars,  white  in  a  btua  field, 
leprsMUIing  a  new  couttellalioa." 

It  has  been  thought  that  the  arms  of  Washington  may  have  sug- 
gested the  idea  for  the  American  flag.  These  arms  contain  three 
stars  in  the  upper  portion,  and  three  bars  running  across  the  escut- 
cheon. Other  flags  were  used  at  different  times  during  the  Revolu- 
tion, which  are  described  by  Mr.  T.  Westcott,  of  Philadelphia,  in 
a  communication  with  the  London  "  Notes  and  Queries,"  for  1852, 
p.  10. 

In  March,  1776,  a  union  fl^  with  a  red  field  was  hoisted  at  New 
Tork,  bearing  the  inscription,  "  George  Bex  and  the  Liberties  of 
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America,"  and  upon  the  reverse,  "  No  Popeij."  Od  the  ISth  July, 
1T76,  General  Putnam  nused  at  Prospect  Hill  a  flag,  be&ring  on 
one  side  the  Connecticut  motto,  "  Qui  traiululil  stulmel,"  on  the 
Other,  "  An  Appeal  to  Heaven."  In  October  of  the  samie  year,  the 
floating  batteries  at  BoHton  had  a  flag  with  the  latter  motto, 
the  field  white  with  a  pine-tree  upon  it.  Thia  was  the  Massachn- 
aetta  emblem.  Another  flag,  used  during  1775  in  some  of  the 
Colonies,  had  upon  it  a  rattlesnake  coiled  as  if  about  to  strike, 
with  the  motto,  "  Don't  tread  on  rae."  The  grand  nnion  flag  of 
thirteen  stripes  was  raised  on  the  heights  near  Boston,  Jan.  2, 177S. 
The  "  British  Annual  Register  "  of  1778  says:  "  They  burnt  tb« 
King's  speech,  and  changed  their  colors  from  a  red  grouod,  which 
they  had  hitherto  used,  to  a  flag  with  thirteen  stripes,  as  a  symbol 
of  the  number  and  nnion  of  the  colonies."  The  idea  of  making  a 
stripe  for  each  State  was  adopted  from  the  first;  and  the  fact  goes 
far  to  negative  the  supposition  that  the  private  arras  of  General 
Washington  had  any  thing  to  do  with  it.  The  }Hne-tree,  the  rattle- 
snake, and  the  striped  flag  were  used  iudiscriminately  until  July, 
1777,  when  the  blue  union  with  the  stars  was  added  to  the  stripes, 
and  the  fl^  established  by  law.  Fonnerly,  a  new  stripe  was  added 
for  each  new  State  admitted  to  the  uniou,  until  the  flag  became  loo 
large,  when,  by  act  of  Congress,  the  stripes  were  reduced  to  the  old 
thirteen;  and  now  another  star  is  added  at  the  accession  of  each 
new  Slate. 
Btor-apangled  Banner.  The  flag  of  the  United  States.  The  term 
WHS  first  given  to  the  American  flag  by  Francis  S.  Key,  in  his 
beautiful  song,  now  become  a  national  one,  which  bears  that  title. 
The  circumstances  connected  with  the  composition  of  this  song  an 
given  by  Chief  Justice  Taney,  the  brother-in-law  of  Mr.  Key,  in  a 
letter  which  accompanied  a  late  edition  of  the  poeme  of  that  writer. 
The  following  is  condensed  from  it;  — 

"  In  the  campaign  of  the  British,  during  the  war  of  1813,  vhen 
they  destroyed  the  Capitol  at  Washington  and  the  battle  of  Blsdeus- 
burg  took  place,  Dr.  Beanes,  a  leading  physician  of  Upper  Ttlarl. 
boro',  was  taken  from  his  bed  at  midnight,  by  a  detachment  of 
soldiers  sent  for  the  purpose,  and  without  even  allowing  him  to  pat 
his  clothes  on,  was  hurried  oS  to  the  British  camp. 

"  Measures  were  immediately  taken  to  procure  the  release  of  Dr. 
Beanes,  who  had  been  sent  down  to  the  fleet  which  lay  in  ttie 
Chesapeake.  Mr,  Key,  who  was  an  intimate  friend  of  the  Doctor, 
volunteered  to  accompany  Mr.  Skinner,  an  agent  for  the  govsni- 
ment  for  flags  of  truce  and  exchange  of  prisoneta. 
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"  After  much  Rolicitation,  Mr.  Key  Bucceeded  in  getting  an  order 
to  release  the  Doctor;  but  they  were  told  that  they  must  remain 
with  the  fleet  until  altar  the  attiick  on  Baltimore,  then  about  to  be 
made.  The;  were  then  transferred  to  their  own  vesaelB,  aeoompa- 
nied  by  a  guard  of  marines  tn  prevent  them  from  landing,  and  for- 
tanatelv  anchored  in  a  position  which  enabled  them  to  see  the  flag 
of  Fort  hIcHenry.  The  party  remained  on  deck  during  the  whole 
night,  watching  every  shell,  from  the  moment  it  was  fired  until  it 
fell,  listening  with  breathless  interest  to  hear  if  an  explosion  fol- 

"  While  the  bombardment  continued,  it  was  sufficient  proof  that 
the  fort  had  not  surrendered.  But  it  suddenly  ceased,  when  they 
became  alarmed  and  paced  the  deck  the  remainder  of  the  night  in 
punful  HUBpensa,  watching  with  intense  anxiety  for  the  return  of 
day.  At  length  the  light  came  ;  they  saw  that '  our  flag  was  still 
there,'  and  soon  after  learned  that  the  attack  had  failed.  Mr.  Key, 
Mr.  Skinner,  and  Dr.  Beanes  were  then  permitted  to  land  where 
they  pleated. 

"  Under  the  excit«mentot  the  time,  Mr.  Key,  as  he  stated  to  Judge 
Taney,  commenced  the  song  of  ^  The  Star-tpangled  Banner'  on  the 
deck  of  their  vessel,  in  the  fervor  of  the  moment,  when  he  saw  the 
enemy  retreating  to  their  ships,  and  looked  at  the  flag  he  had 
watched  for  so  anjcioualy,  as  the  morning  opened.  A  few  lines  he 
had  scratched  on  the  back  of  a  letter  wliich  he  had  in  his  pocket, 
some  he  preserved  in  his  mind,  and  finished  it  in  the  boat  on  h\a 
way  to  the  shore.  Arriving  at  the  hotel,  he  wrote  it  out  as  it  now 
stands.  The  next  morning,  he  sliowed  the  lines  to  Judge  Nichol- 
son, who  was  much  pleased  with  them,  and  immediately  sent  them 
to  a  printer,  where  the  poem  was  utruck  of!  in  hand-bills,  and  most 
favorably  received  by  the  people  of  Baltimore:  — 

"Obi  uy,  can  yoa  )««,  by  the  dawn'g  orl;  light, 

What  BO  pmiidl}-  we  hait'd  at  the  Iwiltghl'a  last  gleamingj 
WhoM  broad  siripei  and  bright  fta.n,  Ihrough  (he  ptriloue  tight. 

O'er  the  ramparla  we  walch'd  were  so  (tallaDlly  tlreunJDg? 
And  lUc  rocket's  red  glare,  Ibo  bombs  bursting  in  air. 
Gave  proorthrough  the  night  that  our  flag  was  still  ihera; 
Oh  \  nay,  doen  that  ttar-4pnBgM  botntr  yet  wiv« 
O'er  the  land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the  bnive?" 

Starvation.     The  act  of  starving,  or  the  state  of  being  starved.  — 
Webiler  and  Worceiltr. 

The  word  slarvalioa  was  fitst  introduced  into  the  English  lan- 
guage by  Mr.  Dundos  [the  first  Lord  Melville],  in  a  speech  in  1T7B, 
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on  an  American  debate,  and  hence  applied  to  him,  as  k  nickname,  — 
Starvation  Dunda*.  —  Horace  Walpole. 

I  ubill  not  w*it  for  Ihe  idvanl  of  <fc»nw(iMi  from  Edinburgh  lo  sellle  atj  judg- 
total.  — Be»fj  Dundai,  1TT5. 

After  montba  of  duriHlwii  uid  despair.  —  Maeaulag. 

The  word  has  erroneously  been  called  an  AmericMiimn  by  Dr. 
French  and  others.  "  Strange  as  it  may  appear,  it  is  nevertheku 
quite  true  that  this  word  [starvation],  now  unhappily  eo  common  ia 
eveiy  tongue,  is  not  to  be  found  in  our  oim  English  Dictionaries; 
neither  in  Todd's  Johnson,  nor  in  Richardson's,  nor  in  Smart's 
Wallcer  remodelled  1838. "  —  Nolei  and  Queria.  In  the  new  edition 
of  Todd's  Johnson  by  Dr.  Latham,  the  word  appears,  with  a  simple 
definition,  without  comment. 

Stata.  A  large  district  of  country  having  a  separate  government,  but 
confederated  with  other  States,  as  one  of  the  members  or  Siaia  of 
the  American  Union.  —  Worcuter. 

Btatad  Bap[df .  A  minister  who,  not  as  an  occasional  but  constant 
preacher  to  a  congregation,  officiates  apart  from  any  formal  induc- 
tion :  one  actually,  though  not  in  technical  fonn.  a  Christian  pastor. 
Chiefly  used  by  Presbyterians,  occasionally  by  Congregation aluls, 
though  now  almost  supplanted  by  the  term  Acting  Pastor;  vii.,  a 
pnxtor  who  officiates  without  a  formal  installation. 

Btste-Hoaae.  (Dutch,  Siatlhityn.)  The  building  in  which  the  legiila- 
ture  of  a  Stat«  holds  its  sessions;  a  State  capitol.  —  \Veh>ier. 

The  Statea.  Tlie  United  States.  "The  States  "  is  universally  em- 
ployed in  the  British  Provinces  of  North  America.  In  England,  they 
are  always  spoken  of  as  "  America." 

Btatea'  Rights.  The  rights  of  the  several  independent  States,  ai 
opposed  to  the  authority  of  the  Federal  government. 

Having  boen  all  my  life,  snrt  bfing  (111!,  sn  srdent  "  Sbi*r»-rij)*tt  ■'  m»D.— 
beti«ving  Slatri'  righli  la  1>«  an  pi'Kntial.  nay,  Ihe  essential,  element  ot  Ihe  rsii. 

(ional  plalfnrm  Ihal  I  do,  —  it  seems  lo  me  that  I  am,  and  all  those  with  wbnm  1 
■ct  hahiluallv  are,  if  [>emncrats  at  all,  tnie  '' iS(ale«-ri;A(j  Democrsls."  —  Spttek 
KlfEat.  J.  H.  Htmmond.  Ocl.  ST,  1858, 

Then  rise  in  your  mifihl,  and  repel  earh  invader. 

Nor  lei  our  loved  tind  be  disgraced  by  Iheir  tread; 
Let  the  walchword  be,  "  Freedom  and  Stnia'  RighU  for  averl " 
Nor  ceate  till  each  foe  shall  lie  low  with  ibe  dead. 

RtbiUion  Record,  CiM/tiltratt  So»g,  Vol.  III.  p.T. 

The  I'residenlial  rein«,  sir,— 

Until  to-day  Ihey  've  held  (  Sway 

They  never  od  rafain,  air. 
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And  wImd  thev  nnnot  rule,  thejt  kick 

And  hate  with  all  their  might,  >ii; 
For  love  of  Union's  secood  to 

Their  [ondneu  for  Slaitt'  rigklt,  lir. 

lud.,  w.  a.  B.,  Vol.  ni.  p.  as. 

BtaUon-Hooae.  A  temporary  jail;  also  a  place  to  keep  petty  crimi- 
nals before  triBl. 

To  Btave.  1.  To  break  a  hole  in;  to  break;  to  burst;  sa,  "to  tiave 
a  cask." —  Webster.  This  is  the  legitimate  use  of  the  verb;  but 
sometimes  we  make  it  govern  the  instrument  directly,  as  in  the 
following  example:  — 

I  'II  (ton  my  flit  right  Ibroagh  you,  and  cany  jon  on  my  elbow  aa  eaaily  ai 
if  you  irere  «n  empty  roarkel-baiket.  —  fftati  Charcoal  Sketdtt. 

2.  To  hurry ;  to  press  forward. 

A  pmidenl  o[  one  of  our  collegea  once  uM  to  a  graduate  at  parting,  "  My  son, 
I  want  to  advise  you.  Never  oppimt  public  oinaioD.  The  great  world  will  lUm 
right  on  I  "  —  Am.  Rtdeu,  June,  18J8. 

Hillos,  Steve !  where  are  yon  Maring  to  ?    If  yoo  're  for  Wellington,  leale  np 
hare,  aud  I  '11  give  you  ■  ride.  —  Mrt.  Claven't  Foral  Lift. 
And  10  the  Yankee  Uam  along 
Full-chiMl,  hitting  right  or  wrong, 
Aod  makea  the  burden  of  hia  song 

"  By  gollvl  "  —  ffoiae  Jaanuf . 

StBTer.    A  dashing,  active  person  or  thing;  a  rouser. 

Mill  Asphyxia'!  reputation  in  the  region  wae  peiftctly  ettabliihed.  She  waa 
npnken  of  witli  applause,  under  such  tttleB  as  a  Maver,  a  pealer,  a  roanr  at  work. 
^fn.  Stmcc,  Oldlown  FoOa,  p.  ItT. 

Staving.     Great;  strong. 

M  people 

Domestic;  not  habituated  to  travel.     "  She  'a  a  ifay- 
m;  "  "  A  itay-at-home  body." 


BtB7ed  with.     To  be  stayed  with  is  to  be  courted  by  a  man. 
Btaj  put.    To  let  a  thing  remain  aa  it  is. 

On  a  projection  we  piled  our  bags  and  basketi,  and  ranged  a  few  ettentiala  i 


Steal.  (Pronounced  ilait.)  The  handle  of  various  implements,  as  a 
rake-sttal,  a  /ort->leal.  Used  by  the  farmera  in  some  parts  of  New 
England.  Trovincial  in  various  parts  of  England.  —  Pickering. 
Cf.  G«r.  SiUl,  handle. 
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on  an  American  debate,  and  hence  applied  to  him,  as  a  nickname,  — 
StanaHon  Dundw.  —  Iforace  Walpole. 

I  ihill  not  mtt  far  the  idvent  of  •firmilHMfyoiii  Edinbargh  to  aellle  my  judj- 
meot  —  J7eary  Ouiulat,  TITb. 

After  month*  of  Marmtion  ind  denpur.  —  ifaoiiitajr. 

The  word  hiu  erroneously  been  called  an  Americanism  by  Dr. 
French  and  othcre.  "  Strange  as  it  may  appear,  it  is  novorthel**! 
quite  true  that  thin  word  [starvation],  now  unhappily  bo  common  in 
OTery  tongue,  is  not  to  be  found  in  onr  own  English  DictionariB; 
neither  in  Todd's  Johnson,  nor  in  Richardson's,  nor  in  Smart's 
Walker  remodelled  1836."  —  Notes  and  Queriei.  In  the  new  edition 
of  Todd's  Johnson  by  Dr.  Latham,  the  word  appears,  with  b,  simple 
definition,  without  comment. 

Bt«ta.  A  \a,rfce  district  of  oountry  havii^  a  separata  government,  but 
confederated  with  Other  States,  as  one  of  the  members  or  Stala  of 
the  American  Union.  —  Worceiter. 

Stated  Supply.  A  minister  who,  not  as  an  occasional  but  constant 
preacher  to  a  congrpgation,  officiates  apart  from  any  formal  indsc- 
tion :  one  actually,  though  not  in  technical  form,  a  Christian  pnslor. 
Chiefly  used  by  Presbyterians,  occasionally  by  Congregation aliaU. 
tliough  now  almost  supplanted  by  the  term  Acting  Pastor;  viz.,  a 
pa.itor  who  officiates  without  a  formal  installation. 

State-HODM.  (Dutch,  Sladkuyf.}  The  building  in  which  the  legisla- 
ture of  a  State  holds  itti  sessions ;  a  State  capitol.  —  Wehnier. 

The  States.  Tlie  United  States.  "The  States  "  is  nnWersally  em- 
ployed in  the  British  Provinces  of  North  America.    In  England,  they 

States'  Rlghta.  The  rights  of  the  several  independent  State.i,  ss 
opposed  to  the  authority  of  the  Federal  government. 

Having  been  bII  my  lil^  anil  beitiR  ntill.  an  ardent  " Slaitt^jfkli"  mtn,— 
believing  Sl^tia'  Hghli  lo  be  an  esuenllal,  n«y,  the  tM»nti«],  element  nf  the  Con- 
Rtilulion.  and  that  no  one  who  Ihinka  otherwise  can  Miind  on  the  Mime  conftitn- 
lional  pUifnmi  that  I  do.  —  il  neemii  to  me  that  I  am,  and  all  thoH  with  whom  I 
act  habiliislW  an,  if  Democratx  at  »U,  tnio  "'  Slaln-righU  Democrata."  —Spuet 
of  Bon.  J.  n.  namaumd,  Oct.  27,  1S5B. 

Then  rise  in  ynur  mi^ht,  init  repel  each  invader, 

Nor  let  our  loved  land  be  diiiKraciid  by  their  tread; 
Lot  Che  watchword  be,  "  Freedom  and  Stattf  RighU  for  ever! " 
Nor  cease  till  each  foe  nhall  lie  law  with  the  dead. 

Xfbellim  Record,  Con/t^eralt  Song,  Vol.  IIL  p.  7. 
Uv  Sonlhern  havs  for  vean  have  held 

Thel'reMdenlialreinV,  nir,- 

Until  to-day  Ihey  've  held  S  away 

They  nerer  can  legsin,  »r. 


And  wben  Ihev  nnnot  rule,  the;  kick 

And  b4te  with  all  (heir  might,  lii; 
For  love  o(  Union's  ucond  lo 

Their  fondaess  for  Stalti'  righit,  air. 

lUd.,  W.  H.  B^  Vol.  ni.  p.  38. 

Btatton-HoTwe.  A  temporaiy  jail;  also  a  pla«e  to  keep  petty  crimi- 
nals before  trial. 

To  atBTe.  1.  To  break  a  hole  in ;  tobreak;  to  burst;  as,  "totiave 
a  cask." —  Webster.  This  is  the  legitimate  use  of  tiie  verb;  but 
sometimes  we  make  it  govern  the  instrument  directly,  as  in  the 
following  example:  — 

I  'II  tiatt  my  fl>(  right  through  yon,  and  eanj  /on  on  my  elbow  u  euily  M 
If  you  were  ui  empty  markel-baaket-  —  NtaFi  Charcoal  Skttcktt. 

S.  To  hurry;  to  press  forward. 

A  preiidcnt  of  one  of  our  colleges  ones  uil  to  a  gndaale  at  parting,  "  My  uin, 
I  want  to  adviae  you.  Never  oppoae  public  opinion.  The  great  world  will  limt 
right  on  t  "  —  Am,  Rtviea,  June,  1818. 

Hilloa,SleveI  where  are  vou  Unving\nl    If  vou'n  for  WellingtOD,  aeale  up 
hara,  and  I  'II  give  you  a  ride.  —  Mn.  anttri'i  Form  Life. 
And  >o  the  Tankce  ttartM  along 
Fu!l-chiael,  hitting  rif^l  ot  wrong, 
And  makea  the  burden  of  hii  nag 

"  By  goUv !  "  —  Bomt  Journal. 

BtsTer.    A  dashing,  active  person  or  thiug;  a  rouser. 

lliu  Asphyxia's  reputation  in  (he  region  waa  perfectly  enlabliahed.  She  waa 
npnken  of  with  applause,  under  auch  titles  as  a  (tOMr,  a  pealer,  ■  roarer  at  work. 
ifn.  Stout,  Oldlovm  FoOa,  p.  117. 

Staving.     Great;  strong. 

A  ilaiing  inm  put  him  in  betler  humor.    Strangawhatargumenta  acme  people 

re<]iiire.  —  Cor.  Ctncinnnli  Timrt, 

Stay-at-home.     Domestic;  not  habituated  to  travel.     ■■  She  's  a  Hag- 

al-homt  woman;  "  "  A  ttag-at-home  body." 

The  great  mau  of  the  Southern  people  an  atationaiy  and  atay-oJ-Aonie  in  their 
hahita,  — Coi-- JV.  7.  Tribmtt. 

Star«d  with.    To  be  stayed  with  is  to  be  courted  by  a  man. 
Star  put.    To  let  a  thing  remain  as  it  is. 

On  a  projection  we  piled  our  bagi  and  bssketa,  and  ranged  a  tew  easenlials  in 

"If  they  win  only  itnyjHif,"  lald  Emery  Ann.  "  But  I  anppos*  thay  will  all  be 
npaidedown."  — Jfn.  IFkimry,  Big/iltand  Imighlt,  p.  3T. 

St«al.  (Pronounced  tiail.)  The  handle  of  various  implements,  as  a 
rakt-iieal,  a  fork-Neal.  Used  by  tile  farmers  in  some  parts  of  New 
England.  Provincial  in  various  parts  of  England.  —  Pickering. 
Cf.  Gar.  Stiel,  handle. 
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To  iteaia.  To  atsMB  It.    To  indulge  in  Bpirituoos  liquon  to  exeasi. 
Btaunboat    A  term  uaed  at  the  West  to  denote  a  dashing,  "go- 

a-head  "  character. 

Mrs.   Stowe,   while  in   England,   met   Archbishop   Whately,  ol 

whom  she  thus  speaks:  — 

Then  i>  a  ktodof  bnuque  humor  in  his  Kddrais,  &  doirnrigfat  hcutincM,  which 
TemJndi  one  of  Weiteni  chiracur.  If  he  hid  been  bom  in  out  lalilude,  in  Kcd- 
tuckj-  or  WlKonsin,  the  nttWa  would  hive  railed  him  Whitelr,  uid  Mid  ta 
wu  ■  Teal  lUamboat  on  m  irgoment.  —  Suimji  Mentrriu. 

The  renowned  Colonel  Crockett,  while  asleep  on  a  stump,  got 
caught  in  the  crotch  of  a  tree  and  held  fast,  where  he  was  attacked 
bj  eagles,  which  attempted  to  pull  out  his  long  hair  to  bnild  their 
nests  with:  — 

"In  ■  tew  minatea  I  he«nd  >  voice,"  rayi  the  Coloiwl,  "ind  then  ■  gilnot 
mnoing  up,  and  aied  what  wai  the  matter.  ...  I  lelled  her  that,  if  aha  wcbU 
drive  off  the  ea{{1«,  I  would  make  heT  *  pre»enl  of  an  iroD  comb." 

"That  I  will,"  laya  the,  ''  for  I  am  a  ihe  lUamioat,  and  have  doubled  npa 
crocodile  in  my  day." 

Btaamboattng.  The  bosineas  of  working  on  1x)ard  a  steamboat;  at«m 
generally  confined  to  the  hands  employed  on  board  river-boats. 

Sleamboaliag  looks  like  lomelhing  big  to  Fred,  you  know :  it  ihowa  ofl  better 
than  country  alona  and  eaw-milta.  —  Haiicrron,  Tht  Barim  EiptrmaU,  p.  i9. 

Bteam  Doctor.     See  Thomp>onian  Doctor. 

Bteam  Faddy.  A  steam  earth-excavator,  much  used  in  making  exca- 
vations in  sand  or  loose  soil  for  railways.  So  called  from  its  taking 
the  place  of  a  number  of  Irish  laborers. 

The  aoi!  wa»  80  aaody  (hat  the  billi  were  easily  cut  down,  and  for  Ihia  pnrpoaa 
■  contrivance  wa«  used  called  a  ileam  Paddy,  which  did  immense  execution.— 
BuHhaick'M  California,  p.  80. 

Btaboy,  Beboy.     A  word  used  to  set  dogs  upon  pigs  or  other  animals. 

"  There  it  is  -  that  black  and  while  thing  —  on  thai  log,"  nayaTom.  "■Sltfas, 
catch  him!"  fsyb  ha  [tothednc].  Ben  run  up  with  his  liKht.and  (he  flnt  Ihinj 
I  heard  him  say  was.  "  Peugh !  oh,  my  Lord  1  look  out,  fetlera,  it  "a  ■  pole-eal." 
Major  Jma'i  Courtikip,  p.  55. 
Steep.  Great,  magtiificent,  extravagant.  A  newly  coined  slang 
term,  equivalent  to  tall. 

At  the  election  in  Minnesota,  one  hundred  and  ten  Winnebago  Indiana,  wear- 
ing their  blanketa,  voted  the  Dcmocralio  ticket  i  but  the  agent  thouitht  this  wu 
rather  $ttfp,  »o  he  aflerwards  crossed  that  number  from  the  lut.  —  Ciioije 
Tribunt,  Oct.  IT,  18B7. 

The  verdict  by  twelve  of  seventeen  of  a  jury  giving  S160,000  aa  damages  (o  i 
tand  and  Waler-I'ower  Company,  at  the  Great  falls  of  the  Potomac,  through 
the  diversion  to  the  Washington  Aqueduct  of  one  eiefat«enlh  of  the  water  at  lomt 
■lage,  is  regarded  as  decidedly  <<e<r,—(Ailt.)  Sim,  Ad(.  U,  1S5S. 
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Stoeple-Biwb.    One  of  the  popular  ntunes  of  the  Spinea  tomentoia 

(hardback). 
Stserfl.     In  Texas,  the  nniversal  name  for  cattle.     Ox  and  oxen  are 

almost  unknown  terms  there.     There  are  "  wheel-steers,"  "  swing- 

ateers,"  and  "lead-steers." 
Stemmeiy.     A  large  building  in  which  tobacco  is  Bteminedi  that  Ib, 

in  which  the  thin  part  of  the  leaf  is  stripped  from  the  fibrous  veiiw 

that  run  through  it.     Kentucky  and  Misaouri. 
Btam- Winder.     A  watch  wound  bj'  a  key  affixed  to  the  stem. 
Btent.     (Old  Eng.)     An  allotted  task.     New  England. 
Step-IiaddDT.     A  portable  frame-work  of  stairs,  much  used  in-doon 

iu  reaching  to  a  high  position;  also  called  steps. —  Webtter. 
Stepped  oat.     "  He  stepped  out,"  i.  «.  he  died. 
Btapper.     i'  She  's  a  regular  stopper,"  —  said  of  an  active,  hi^- 

spirited- woman. 
Bteni-^JTheel.     The  shallow  rivers  of  tlie  West  are  navigated  by  small 

steamboats  with  a  wheel  at  the  stem  instead  of  side-wheeU,  which 

are  used  only  in  the  larger  steamers.     Hence  the  term  is  applied  to 

any  thing  small,  petty;  aa,  a  "ilem-ieheel  church."     Comp.   Oru- 

80,  when  ended,  Ihe  giiia  wen  kindlj  *[ 
fnnny,  little,  Mtni-ic/inl  biMt,  which  wu 
.^Knlliro  n/n  Pullinan,  p.  I3[>. 
Btern-'WIieeler,    A  steamboat  fitted  up  with  a  stern-wheel.    Western. 

for  hifther  distinction.  Next,  he  gal  popie«siori  of  a  itant-alitthr,  •nd  entered  the 
piDt-knol  bnaineM,  the  ponuit  of  which  louk  him  to  high  up  Ked  Kiver  that  b* 
got  clun  out  of  the  wa;  of  taxei.  —  Simtmirancet  qf  At  Mimap^,  Harptr'i 
Mag. 

A  Southern  editor  wishea  to  aay  that  the  Hi<giaatppi  is  very  low.    How  doai 
he  say  it?    *■  The  cat-fish  an  ag^ag  up tttnt-vketltrt."  —  Bpteeh  0/ At  Boa. 
B.  H^  Cor,  Stpt.,  IB&T. 
Btaw.     "  Give  us  a  itew,"  l  e.  stewed  oysters. 

To  atlok.  To  take  in;  to  impose  upon;  to  cheat  in  trade.  "  I  'm 
ttuck  with  a  counterfeit  note; "  "  He  went  to  a  horse  sale,  and  got 
ituck  with  a  spavined  jade." 

As  soon  at  the  whole  clung  of  >mal1  Bpeculators  perceived  they  hid  been  Mluci, 
they  all  Fhul  their  mouths;  no  one  confessing  the  ownership  of  a  share. — 
A  Wctk  in  FTnH  Slrifl,  p-  il. 

Tery  often  is  ■  client  ituet  for  a  heavy  bill  of  coats,  which  he  would  have 
■avedbut  for  (he  igaonuce  at  hll  atlomey.  —  JVew|pep<r. 
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Stlok-Chliiiiwf.  In  newly  settled  ports  of  tiie  conntrj,  wbare  ]og- 
bouses  form  the  first  habitatious  of  the  settlers,  the  chimDeys  ut 
made  with  sticks  from  one  to  two  inches  square,  and  about  two  feet 
in  length,  which  are  laid  crosswise  and  cemented  with  clay  or  mud. 
The  fire-places  are  built  of  rough  stone,  and  the  iiict-chaanegt  tit 
merely  the  conductors  of  the  smoke.  Formerly  called  "catted  chim- 
ney," in  Hassachusetts. 

The  Mtick-iiimiuy  wu,  like  ili  owner'i  hit,  open  at  the  top,  and  Junmtd  Id  it 
the  Md«).  —  ifn.  Clomrt'i  Writtiti  CleaAngt,f.7. 

WFcvnetoi  queer  little  obin  built  at  roand  logs.  .  .  .  The  ttici-ckimmq 
daubed  witb  cliy.  uid  topped  wilh  a  barrel  open  at  both  eoda,  made  thi*  ■  t7|ii- 
cal  cbUd.  ~  Eggltibm,  Tht  Buimtr  SftuoIiwlNer,  p.  Si. 

Stloker.     1.  An  article  of  merchandise  which  sticks  by  Uie  deabr, 

and  does  not  meet  with  a  ready  sale,  is  technically  called  a  ttietrr. 

2.  A  puzzler.     See  Stumper. 

SUok-ls-tbe-Had.     (Pron.   Hickneymud.)     Very  common  for  a  slow, 

inert  man;  also  used  for  "Thingumbob,"  "  what  d'ye  call  'em,"  or 

a  name  you  cau't  remember.    "  Come,  old  Slick-in-the-mad,  and  gira 

us  a  lift." 

"Welt,  arter  alt  this  palaver,"  >aid  old  Sft'ot-tii-fAt-atuf,   "what  an  jna 

"  I 'm  arler  another  coal  of  Are,"  «aid  I,  "to  light  a  cigar  with."  — Sob  SUci, 

Wiu  Sitin,  p.  laa. 
Stick  It  out     Endure  to  the  end.     To  "  hold  on."     "  He  does  not 

succeed  in  Florida,  nevertheless  he  says  that  he  means  to  Mikk  it  oat 

till  spring." 
flair,     strong.     Said  of  a  drink.     "  Give  it  to  me  »t{^." 
StU^.     A  well-dressed,  conceited  boy.     Used  among  boys- 
8tlU-BaitiDg.    Fishing  with  a  deep  line  in  one  spot,  as  distinguished 

from  trolling. 
Still-Hanter.     A  stalker  of  game.     Western. 

The  itiBJmnltr  diuM  needt  be  upon  hi>  guard ;  for  the  woncded  buffalo  ii 
prone  to  make  battle  upon  the  too  near  approach  ol  his  enemy.  —  Grigg,  Cvm.  nf 
Prairie;  Vol.  II.  p.  219. 

StUl-HnntinK.  Walking  noiselessly  through  the  woods,  keeping  a 
bright  look-out,  and  searcliiiig  for  game  in  the  haunts  where  they 
are  wont  to  browse  in  the  day-time. 

StiU-liMiitiBg  buffalo  ia  approaching  or  stalking,  bj  taking  advantage  o(  thi 
wind  and  any  cover  the  Rround  affords,  and  crawling  within  ibooling  diitaoM 
Cfthe  feeding  herd.  — ftumuti,.4rfrfn/«rM  in  A'tv  Jferico,  p.  2S6. 

What  ia  called  i(iU-Aunrinj  among  our  frontienmen  ia  not  pnetiaed  UDODg  ttu 
Indiana.- StUef't  Wattm  PkuVkj. 
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SUiiEBioB-  A  coiTuptioD  of  ttinff-ray,  the  name  of  a  fish.  (C«pAa/(>p- 
tera  vampj/rui.)  On  the  Southern  coast,  where  chiefly  found,  it  U 
also  knovm  as  the  Devit-Fuh. 
This  fish  is  thus  described  b;  Capts^in  John  Smith:  — 
Our  Captains  Inking  a  fiib  from  hit  tword,  being  much  (he  fuhion  of  a  Thorn- 
tack,  but  ■  tang  tayle  lik»  ■  riding-raddlr,  whereua  in  the  middeit  ia  ■  poytoned 
■ting  of  tvo  or  three  inchea  long,  bearded  like  a  uw  on  cavh  aide,  which  six 
(truck  into  the  wriat  nrare  an  ini;h  aud  a  hallc.  ...  The  torment  «u  instantly 
■0  extreame  that  in  fuur  hourei  ve  all  with  much  mitdw  concludeil  his  funerall, 
and  prepared  hia  grave  in  an  island  by.  The  man  recovercii,  and  the  placa 
where  the  event  occurred  waa  called  Slinffrai  Iile,  after  Che  name  of  the  Gah.  — 
Hittorit  of  Virt/ima  (1633). 

Stinkard.    A  skunk,  formerly  so  called  in  New  England    See  Squaih. 
BttukatoDe.    Swine-stone,  a  varietj  of  carbonate  of  lime,  which  emits 

a  fetid  odor  on  being  struck.  —  Dana. 
BUnkwoed.     See  Jamtttoum  Weed. 
Btinted.     Often  substituted  for  it-anted. 

To  stltoli.     To  form  land  into  ridges.     New  England. — Webtler. 
To  sUto  np.     To  make  hot,  sultry,  close.     An  English  expression, 

but  now  more  used,  it  is  believed,  in  this  than  in  the  old  country. 

"Oh,  marcj  on  ns,"  Hid  ■  fat  lady,  who  WM  looking  for  a  house,  "tbit  '11 
never  do  for  my  family  at  all.  There's  no  convenience  about  it,  only  one  littla 
stitvf^-bp  closet.  .  .  .  And  the  bed-rooms,  ^she  would  as  soon  sleep  In  ■  pig* 
pen,  and  done  with  it,  as  to  get  into  such  little,  mean,  ttivtd-tup  places  as  then." 
Doumins,  May-day  in  Ntw  York. 

To  BtlTar.    To  run;  to  move  off.     A  low  word  used  in  the  Nbrtheni 

States. 
To  stock.     To  slock  land  means,  with  us,  to  supply  land,  not  only 

with  animals,  but  also  with  seed;  as,  "My  fann  is  srocit«(f  with 

Btook  and  Elnke.     Probably  of  nautical  origin,  to  denote  a  whole 

anchor ;  thence,  the  whole  of  any  thing.     It  is  employed  for  wholly, 

completely. 
In  other  worda,  Tammany  Hall  ia  sold  out  stoct  and  Jiuit  to  Fernando  Wood. 

N.  r.  Trilmw,  Oct.,  t86t. 
atook-Dealar.     A  trader  in  farm  stock;  a  cattle-dealer. 
To  take  Btook  In  any  Thing  is  to  have  full  faith  in  it. 
Btocking  Fast.    To  be  in  one's  aockingfeet  is  to  have  only  one's 

stockings  on,  to  have  one's  shoes  off. 

The  mislreaa  and  chambermaid  visited  the  house  once  a  week  for  the  purpose  of 
patting  things  lo  rights, —leaving  Iheir  shoes  at  the  door,  and  entering devotedlj 
in  their  ttoddng  fttt.  —  Irrau/,  Xnicierbodtr,  p.  168. 


Stoak-BSndar.    One  who  takes  care  ol  cattle  oa  the  great  prairiM; 

a  herder;  a  vaquero,  irhicb  see. 
Stook-RanBe.     The  prairie  or  plain  where  cattle  range  or  graee. 

When  my  penon  or  penoni  may  hnot  ealraya  io  mnothcr  iledc-ritRi/e,  he  or 

they  ahKll  DutiCy  the  owner  or  atock-minder  of  ttid  *lock  his  or  their  iolCDtna 

Stooka.  Buying  and  Selling  ttoeka.  The  machiDerj  connected  with 
the  purchase  and  sale  of  stocks  is  thus  deacribud  by  Mr.  Medberj:  — 

The  Ant  puiut  neceiury  to  knoir  ii  wliea  the  customer  wishes  to  receive  or 
delist  the  iluci.  }\t  m»y  prefer  to-d»y,  to-morrow,  or  ■  more  diatuit  dili. 
Each  of  theiie  methods  of  aeltlemenl  hu  ■  speciil  naoie;  — 

CniA,  in  broker's  language,  means  that  the  ciiDlract  entered  upon  i>hal1  be  fsl- 
fllledbypaymentanddelivery  of  slock,  at  or  before  2,10  r.M.  of  the  da;  of  Mil. 

Btf/uiar  or  Styiilar  Way  is  ttie  (erm  for  sale  when  the  delivery  ii  to  be  mads 
at  or  before  2.  IB  !■.  M.  ol  Ihe  day  succeeding  that  gf  contract. 

Bugtr'i  Optivn  is  where  ihe  purchase 
the  stock  Dpnii  any  day  within  [he  time 

5cttcr>(0/<rt»niswliere  the  day  of  deli  very  is  at  the  coDTPDJeDce  or  pleasure  <i< 
the  per^n  making  the  sale,  within  llie  riiu«  stipulated  al  Ihe  moment  of  sale. 

In  all  cases,  notice  must  he  given  hy  the  Imldcr  of  the  option  to  the  olhct  party 

of  slock  is  called  for;  but  the  tloft  lit  deliverable  at  the  termination  of  the  con- 
tract without  notice  —  Mtn  and  Mgiltriii  of  WaU  Sirtrl.  p.  49. 

For  other  terms  apfiertainin^  to  stocks,  see  Buy  or  sell  Flat ;  Buiti 
and  Btart;  Carrying  Sloci) ;  Corner;  Call  Ctmlracl ;  Delittry ; 
Flyer;  Force  Quotaliiinx ;  Jank ;  Margin;  Pool;  Putx;  Long  and 
Short;  Spread;  Straddle;  Smmming  Market;  Ten  up ;  Tical;  Un- 
load StocI:;  Washing;  and  Watering. 

We  pay  particular  attenliim  to  purchasing  Stock  Privilegea,  and  can  always 
aecure  I'alt,  Call;  Sprtndt,  or  StniAlUt,  on  all  active  slocks  at  the  besi  market 
rates.  —  Circahr  of  a  WaU  Sliiel  B--oter. 

Stook-Traln.     A  train  of  railroad  cars  loaded  with  catilei  a  cattle 

Btock- Watering.  A  ayatera  recently  adopted  of  increasing  the  capi- 
tal stock  of  a  railroad  company  by  issuing  new  stock,  on  the  pre- 
tence th.tt  acciiraulnted  proliLt  narrant  snch  increase.  The  latA 
Cornelius  Vanderbilt  was  fatnous  for  the  extent  to  whicli  he  can-ied 
out  tliis  ayatem  in  the  railway  companies,  tlie  stock  of  whicli  he 
contii.illed.  Tlii«  increase  of  stock  haa  also  been  adopted  for  the 
purpose  of  raising  money.     See  ^Vatering  Sloct. 

The  "  N.  Y.  Times,"  in  speaking  of  a  new  railroad,  says;  — 
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rapreMnUttvM  of  oar  r««l  eilala  int< 
honeill}'  and  cconDnik'illy  done,  wil 
often  iccODipiti;  auch  uodenahings. 

Such  occasional  divenioo*  as  corn»r»,  nioneT  lock-ups,  wholpsale  itxk-aaltr- 
Mfi,  and  kindrvd  d«vi«i,  an  th«  indica(iaii)  of  forces  wilb  large  reserves  of 
■Inngth.  —  Utdbtry,  Mm  aad  MgHerita  of  Wall  Stmt,  p.  UB. 

Btooky.  Short  and  thick.  A  weat  of  England  expression,  used  in 
New  England. 

BroohtU  KoMtfard.  S^j*  <* 

To  Btomp.     To  stamp  witli  tlie  feet.     The  pronunciation  itomp  is        ' 

almost  universal  in  the  United  States. 
BtODB-Bee.     An  a-wemblage  of  farmerB  or  villajierB  for  the  purpose  of 

clearing  Htonea  from  a  neighbor's  piece  of  land.     See  Bm. 

At  Hidgvlleld,  we  ueed  to  have  iloni-ifti.  when  all  the  men  of  a  village  or  ham- 
lel  came  logelher  with  their  draft  cattle,  and  united  to  clear  aonie  palch  of  earth 
which  waa  covered  with  an  undue  quantity  of  stoaea  and  rocks.  —  GoodricK, 
StminiictiKtt,  Vol.  I.  p.  Tfi. 

Stons-BioiBe.  A  hurt  or  Hore  on  the  sole  of  the  foot  among  those 
who  go  without  shoes,  such  as  children  and  Negroes.  The  same 
term  is  used  in  Ireland. 

Btone-Root.  (Cotlinaonia  Canadensif.')  A  plant  used  in  medicine. 
Its  properties  are  diuretic  and  slomachic.     It  is  also  called  Rich- 

Btone-Toter.  A  name  often  given  to  the  Mnllet  (Calonlomiu  niffricam) 
of  the  Middle  States,  and  to  other  species  of  Ci/prinida. 

The  must  singular  flsh  in  this  part  of  the  world  is  called  the  Slnnt-tnter,  whoM 
brow  is  surmouDled  with  several  little  iharp  horns,  by  the  aid  of  which  he  totes 
small  flat  stones  from  one  part  of  the  brook  to  another  more  quiet,  in  order  to 
make  a  snug  little  enclosure  for  his  lady  to  lie  in  in  safety.  — Fauldiai/,  Ltttirt 
from  tkt  South. 

BtooL  An  artificial  duck  or  other  water-fowl  used  aa  a  decoy.  They 
are  much  used  on  Long  Island  and  elsewhere  in  duck-shooting. 

Btoaling.     Decoying  duclra  or  other  fowl  by  the  means  of  "  stools." 

Btool-Flgson.  A  decoy  robber,  in  the  pay  of  the  police,  who  brings 
his  associates  into  a  trap  laid  for  them. 

Btool-PIgeoDing.     The  practice  of  employing  decoys  b>  calch  robbers. 

Btoop.  (Dutch,  sfof/).)  The  steps  at  the  entrance  of  a  house;  door- 
steps. It  is  also  applied  to  a  porch  with  seats,  a  piazza,  or  balus- 
trade. This,  unlike  most  of  the  words  received  from  the  Dut«h, 
has  extended,  in  consequence  of  the  uniform  style  of  building  that 
prevails  throughout  the  country,  beyond  the  bounds  of  New  York 
State,  as  far  as  the  backwoods  of  Canada. 
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Sloulpe  before  a  doore,  touche.  —  PaUgrave.  "  Tb«  awne  u  Scoep, 
which  18  still  used  in  the  north  of  England."  "  A  short,  stoat  poat, 
put  down  to  mark  a  boundary,"  Uc.  — HaliiieeU. 

Carts  DT  wainei  are  dfbamd  and  letlcd  [bv  coube*]  :  the  Diilk-maid'i  wm 
ii  ofleD  apill  in  the  dirt,  and  people's  gall  lik«  (o  ba  cnuhed  out,  beiog  cnmiled 
aadahrovrded  up  a^iiut  itilla  and  tloiipa.  —  Taghr,lit  Wattr  Potf*  Warb, 
Ft.  a,  p.  S4i. 

Id  portly  gsbardiac  and  bulboui  multiplicitj  of  brHchce,  Ibe  Dutcb  buifiitr 
•at  DO  his  ttotp,  and  gmoked  bia  pipe  in  lordly  tilence.  —  KtHcktrixxiitr'i  Ntu 
York,  p.  389. 

About  nine  o'clock,  all  three  of  ua  pasted  up  Wall  Street,  on  the  iloiri  tt 
which  DO  small  portion  of  ila  Icnania  were  already  leated.  —  Cooptr,  BatamitM, 
Vol.  I.  p.  89. 

Nearly  ill  the  hou*ea  [in  Albany]  were  built  with  their  gablea  to  Iba  alreet 
and  each  bad  heavy  wooden  Dutch  ^mg>t,  with  neati  at  the  door.  —  Itnd^  p.  Ul. 

There  wai  a  large  two  »tory-hou««,  b»Ting  a  long  (loop  in  front.  —  ilarganl, 
p.  83. 

The  roHt  fill,  the  dainieii  droop. 
And  all  about  the  ancient  itixp 
The  ea^r  aparrowH  soar  and  ewoop. 

^ora  Ptrry,  Tie  Li<,ead  of  Sfcoriamd  EM. 

I  thall  Mep  back  to  my  party  wiihiu  (he  iloup.  —  Baeincoodi  of  Canada. 

The  tUiup  ie  up,  and  I  have  ju^t  planted  hope  at  the  baeeof  the  pitlara. —  Hid., 
p.S09. 

To  stop.  To  stay;  to  abide  temporarily;  as,  "  When  you  come  to 
New  York,  »iop  with  me  instead  of  going  to  a  hotel." 

Thoje  who  remain  at  home  know  little  of  the  newer  portioaa  of  our  coanlty, 
and  of  the  primeval  ntyle  of  living.  I  recently  ttappni  with  a  friend  on  court- 
day.  The  court-bouee  wa«  of  logi,  without  ■  floor,  &c —  Corr«p.  of  f/tieark 
Daitj/  Adv. 

Store.  In  the  United  States  and  Canada,  shops  of  every  kind  for  the 
sale  of  gond»,  whether  at  wholesale  or  retail,  are  coimnonly  called 
Morta.  Thus,  we  have  dry-goods  3lore>,  shoe  ilorei,  book  itortu, 
hardware  ilores.  t/x.  This  use  of  the  word,  whose  proper  meaning 
is  a  m^azine  or  storehouse  where  merchandise  or  movable  property 
is  kept,  seems  to  arise  from  that  tendency  to  the  magniloquent  with 
which  Americans  have  been  charged.  The  word  nhop  is  thus  almost 
wholly  discarded,  except  in  the  sense  of  workshop. 

Store  Clothea,  Stote  Ooods.  Clothing  or  other  articles  purchas«d 
at  a  store,  as  opposed  to  thoae  which  arc  home-made.  These  phrases 
are  used  only  in  out  of  the  way  parts  of  the  country.  Comp. 
Baugklen. 

Storekeeper.  In  America,  a  man  who  has  the  care  of  a  store  or 
warehouse ;  a  shopkeeper.   The  officer  who  has  charge  of  the  goreni- 
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ment  warebouse,  where  propert;  to  the  ntlue  of  millioDs  u  deposited 
for  iospectioti  or  for  safe-keepiug,  it  a  tioreketper ;  so,  too^  is  the  man 
who  stands  behind  the  couuter  of  a  paltry  shop,  aod  deala  out  yards 
of  tape  and  papere  of  pins. 
Btora  Faj.  Payment  made  for  produce  or  other  articles  purchased 
by  goods  from  a  store,  instead  of  cash.  This  is  a  common  way  of 
buying  produce  in  tlie  country.  Sometimea,  a  dealer  ajfraea  to  pay 
half  in  cash  and  half  out  of  bia  store,  i.  e  ,  in  tlortpag. 

See,  I  ^rl  bu  jiut  airiTed  wilh  a  pot  of  butler  to  trade  off  for  iCore^y.  She 
mnU  in  eictunge  ■  yard  ol  calico.  >  quarter  of  tea,  ■  quart  of  maliawi,  •onw 
radish  seed,  a  plug  of  tobacco,  l<ro  pipa,  a  flne-toolb  comb,  a  ull  mackerel,  a 
doK  of  rbubarb,  two  stiekB  of  candy,  and  ■  bottle  of  nun.  —  Capbiim  Pritil'i 
Adetnlurrt,  p.  M. 

Btore  Tea.     A  term  applied  to  the  t«a  of  China  bougiit  at  tbe  stores, 

to  distinguish  it  from  herb  tea.     See  BoughUn. 
To  atoim.     To  blow  with  violence;  impersonally,  as  it  itornu.  —  Web- 

tier.     We  use  it  improperly  in  the  aeuae  of  to  rwn  or  to  suow. 
BtOTT.     A  floor;  a  flight  of  rooma.  — Jahiaoa.     In  the  United  States, 

the  floor  next  the  ground  is  the  first  $ioTy.    In  England,  what  we 

call  the  ' '  second  tiory  ' '  is  called  the  ' '  fiist  floor. ' ' 
Btove-Plpe.     1.  A  funnel.    2.  A  tall  hat. 
Btove-Plpe  Hat.     A  tall  hat,  from  its  resemblance  to  a  joint  of  a 

stove-pipe. 

Slo|;a  boot*  an'  ilom-ptpt  lu>t, 
StindlD'  collar,  an'  plenty  o'  dat ; 
Sneet  polatues  an'  ponaum  fat, 
Oh,  flgbt  for  the  Union! 

Bonst  (tflii  CtattumlaL 
Pickpocketa  rejnke  in  neatly  fitting  luila,  apollm  linen,  aparkling  {rioi  and 
ornamcnta,  and  ilorfiript  hall,  tall  and  glouy,  .  .  .  worn  jauntily  on  one  aide- 
Tie  Ooiiuy/or  ISST,  p.  833. 

Btoivairay.  One  who  secretes  himself  on  board  a  ship  or  other 
public  conveyance,  in  order  to  get  a  free  paaaage. 

Bbaddle.  A  stock-broker's  term,  and  means  a  contract  which  gives 
the  holder  the  privilege  of  calling  for  the  stock  at  a  fixed  price,  or 
of  delivering  it  at  the  same  price  to  tbe  party  who  signs  the  con- 
tract. A  straddle  is  desirable  when  a  party  wishes  to  buy  and  sell 
stocks,  without  being  obliged  to  deposit  a  cash  margin. 

Straddle-Bug.  The  popular  name  for  a  "  dung-beetle  "  or  "  tumble- 
bug."  Ill  the  Idle  of  Wight,  the  cockroach  is  called  a  straddle-bob. 
Sometimes  applied  \a  other  species  of  beetlea.    A  specimen  of  the 


dialect  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  in  "  Halliwell's  Introduction,"  giTM 
"straddle-bob"  as  anotlier  uatne  of  the  "dumbledore." 

8h«w  tDB  [he  nuin  who  doe)  nocdstight  in  tha  depanura  o[  winter,  and  I  wiD 
exhibit  Id  yoa  oiw  who,  u  Sheep^pemr  hvs,  ii  "  fit  for  treacle,  itreddlt-iagi, 

Kii  tpooVi."  —  Dotp't  Senumi,  Vul.  I.  p.  194. 
StrKlgllt.    1.  Even  or  uulform  in  qufllitf.    A  t«nn  used  in  commerce, 
and  particularlj  among  flour-dealere ;  as,  "  A  thousand  barreti  of 
Bocbester  Rout,  tiraighl,  brought  t5,"  meaning  tbat  the  thauHud 
barreta  were  all  alike,  or  that  the  same  brand  ran  itraighl  through. 

2.  Pure,  genoitie,  uncontaminated. 

la  the  Preiidential  conlfat  of  1S44,  no  isin  ww  more  dene  in  hiii  hoatiiiif  l« 
Henry  Clay  than  lbs  prstent  candidate  of  the  itraigkl  Whig*  for  (be  Vice- 
Presidency.  —  A^.  r.    CoariiT  nad  Knqairtr-,  Sfiyt..,  \»b6. 

The  Uraiyht  Bepublicfm  Convenlion  is  to  mret  to-momiw.  Mr.  Sumnit'i 
anti-tliveiy  opinioni  are  verv  itrun);,  and  this  would  Hmiii  to  lead  to  the  canclB- 
ilonlbatheiewiththertroiVA;..  — A'.  Y.  Tinit.  Oct  14, 1 867. 

3.  Pure,  undiluted,  applied  to  liquors. 
I  hare  been  itroi^t,  waa  iuneptitkiuly 

But  I  laliH  miue  ttniijht  without  sugar,  and  that'a  what  '■  the  matter  with 
me.  —  Bitt  Hartt,  CIcelg. 

For  additional  illustrations,  see  WhMey  Straight. 
Straight,  in  the  game  of  poker,  is  five  cards  in  sequence;  u,  6,  7, 
8,  9,  10. 
StralEht  aa  a  Loon's  Leg  is  a  Fommon  simile  in  New  England. 

Thfj-  were  puzzled  with  (he  accounts ;  but  I  taw  thmuKU  it  in  a  minit,  end 
mad?  it  all  t>  liraii/lil  at  a  foon'i  Itg.  —  Mnjor  Domnias'i  Ltlltrt,  p.  43. 
Straight-out.     Pure;  genuine;  unsophisticated. 

Anne  was  Indignant  with  that  itraighC-eut  end  f^nerODn  iudif^elion  whicb 

beionj!"  to  women,  who  are  readj-  to  fuliow  their  principles  to  any  rciull  witii 

more  inconsiderate  fearie»sneii  (haa  men.  —  Urt.  Slomt,  Dnd,  Vol  II.  p.  31». 

\Vc  feel  wtiat  a  blessed  iliinK  II  is  just  now  to  be  a  itraigkl-oiit  Wbig,  aittiug 

calm  on  tumuli's  wheel.  -  .V.  r.  Cun.mtrc.W  Aile.,  May,  1856. 

Straight-Bpoken.     I'kin-apokeii ;  downright;  candid. 

I  'm  not  a-coing  lo  spoil  liie  appearance  of  heaven  by  foolishly  atteinpling  to 
gamisli  it  with  artificial   flowen ,  niir  (o  blacken  hell  till  it  sbiiies  like  a  new 
poliabed  boot.    Not  I.     I'm  a  draiyAt-f^Mten  preacher. — Doa'i  fieniuiiu. 
I'm  a  itraij/ht-rpDtrn  kind  o'  crtetor, 

'DiBt  blurts  ri|;ht  out  what 's  in  his  head ; 
And,  if  I  're  one  peculiar  feature, 
It  is  a  nose  that  won't  be  led.  -  fliyiow  Papfri,  p.  88. 
Straight  np  and  doirn.     Plain;  candid;  hnnesL 

I(  there  was  any  thing  wanting  to  prove  that  lawyers  were  net  Mmii/kt  ip  oni 
dmcH  la  their  dealing),  that  would  do  it Sam  Siidi,  Biuum  Natart. 


BtTKln,  iDstead  of  tprain,  is  freqaently  heard.     ■'  I  hare  $lramtd  my 

Strain.     To  stride.     New  England. 

Straod.  1.  The  Dutch  on  the  Hudson  Rixer  apply  the  term  to  a 
landing-place;  as,  the  tirand  at  Kingston.  —  Webtter. 

2.  In  the  South,  the  word  itrand  denotes  a  fibre,  as  a  hair  of  the 
head,  beard,  &c. 

Stnuiser,  It  ia  the  common  practice  in  the  Western  States  to  accost 
a  pemon  whose  name  is  not  known  by  this  title.  In  England,  for 
example,  a  person  would  saj,  '■  Can  you  tell  me,  air,  if  this  is  the 
road  to  B  V"  At  (he  West,  he  would  say,  "  Stranger,  is  this  the 
road  ?  "  &c. 

Under  the  benign  infiuencw  of  the  Chrialian  religinn,  ■  civlliuttion  wu  grow- 
ing up  in  the  vrorld  which  hid  carried  modern  naliona  tti  beyond  the  bouted 
refinement  of  indent  Greece  and  Rome.  With  them,  the  word  ■'•(rmiijer"  wju 
«ynonymDU9  with  "enemy;"  but,  amnn^  u«,  "Mnui^r"irai  bat  anothar  mdu 
tar  ■'  friend."  —  ^ich  of  R.  H.  Coxt,  Wuhington. 

Sbapped.    Tight;  hard  up  for  money. 

Jolin  Scmg);iiin,  at  2  y.  H..  is  on  the  hunt  for  the  wherewithal  to  pay  a  note  in 
bank,  lie  meets  Jere.  Lnwndes,  who  looks  iheerful,  vt  though  he  may  have  a 
few  hundred.  Scroggins  triea  him.  No  go.  Lowndes  is  ^mpptd;  had  to  pay 
his  wife's  cousin's  last  quarter's  rani,  which  consumed  what  he  had  reserved  for 
current  expenses,  when  he  made  his  last  purchase  of  atocka.  —  Nat.  InUUigamtr, 
Oct.,  iaS7. 

Sfaaw.     Foliage  of  the  pine-tree. 

Straw  a»  it>  [pina-tiee's]  foliage  is  called  hen  in  [North  Carolina.]  —  Olmttd, 
Staboard  Statu. 

Stravr  Ball,  ^^'o^tbles^  bail;  bail  given  by  "  men  of  straw,"  t.  e. 
persons  who  pretend  to  the  possession  of  property,  but  have  none. 

There  is  a  class  of  pettifoggers  about  the  N.  T.  Tombs  who  are  In  leagua  with 
the  police  justices  to  gel  all  Ihe  money  tliey  can  out  of  their  viclimsi  and, 
having  divided  the  spoils,  the  culprits  are  seul  forth  unwhipped  of  justice.  Tak- 
ing Mmv  bait  it  the  favorite  dudge.  The  "shyster"  is  penuided  to  visit  him  or 
bcTi  and,  with  a  tongue  practised  in  the  art.  he  dwells  upon  the  chaucrs  the  pris- 
oner runs  of  Sing  Sing  prison,  adding  that  for  a  consideratiun  he  (the  shyster) 
might  effect  a  liberation.  If  the  priaoner  has  money,  it  Is  paid  at  once.  The 
magistrate  having  received  his  share,  a  "man  of  straw"  is  taken  as  bail,  and 
the  prisoner  is  discharged.  —  Waiiinj/lon  Ettmng  Star. 

Sbrair  Bid.  A  bid  for  a  contract  which  the  bidder  is  unable  or 
unwilling  to  fulfil. 

The  House  post-oiEce  committee  has  agread  ts  report  Lnttrell's  bill  to  prevent 
trato-biddijig  for  mail  contracts,  and  to  punish  itraie4iddtTt  when  Caught.  — 
TtltgranfrvBt  WaAimglm,  Uarcb  13, 18TS. 


BtrsaJc.     1.  ATein;  atum.     Applied  to  mental  peculiarities. 

Jiut  Kt,  now,  u  if  f  ou  hkd  gol  a  ttrtak  ol  Hmuthjiig  in  you,  such  u  ■  nuB 
ought  far  to  have  who  ii  marritd  to  one  of  tb*  yerjr  fint  funiliu  in  old  Viiigiiik. 
Jtn.  Stove,  Drtd,  Vol.  I.  p.  130. 

"  I  bopc  vau  doD't  mean  to  intinimtc  that  I  'm  queer,  do  yoa,  Heliu}'?  " 

ererybodj  hu  their  queer  itrtaJu."  —  Widmi  Btdott  Fapert,  p.  lill. 

2.   A  layer;  as,  in  meat,  fat  and  lean. 

BUI.    Well,  liDdlord,  what  hive  yon  got  for  diaoer? 

Landlord.     Fork  and  beans,  and  chicken  flxiiiK. 

Bin.  Then  give  na  aome  pork,  and  let  it  be  artreolof  tat  and  a  t<r«al  d 
lean.  —  Spialttr  Lift. 

The  ■'  Philadelphia  Times,"  of  Oct  30,  1877,  in  speaking  td  the 
appointment  of  a  suitable  person  as  minister  at  the  Court  of  St. 
James,  sajs:  — 

If  Preaident  Ha^sa  is  disposed  to  take  things  in  flTtitib,  he  might  laader  it 
[the  olSce]  to  Governor  Cunin;  or,  >f  that  KrAil  is  a  little  loo  tat,  there 'su- 
Speaker  Grow,  who  is  a  Htyti  man  with  Liberal  varialioD*,  and  would  rtadily 
adapt  liimwit  to  English  ■alf-and-*alf. 

To  atreak  or  To  ab-eak  it  is  to  ran  as  fast  aa  possible. 
O'er  hill  and  dele  with  fuiy  she  did  dreel, 
A'  roads  to  her  were  good  and  bad  alike ; 
Ifane  o't  she  wyt'd,  bnt  forward  on  did  sfruut. 

Aou't  HtUtrt. 
I  was  certain  i(  wasn't  nn  fox  or  wntf,  but  ■  dog;   and  if  I  didn't  ifreaiofl 
like  gicaaed  lighlnin'.  —  CaAton,  Tht  Neic  Purchnn.  Vol.  I,  p.  78. 

I  itrtnktd  ii  for  Washington,  and  it  was  well-nigh  apon  midnight  whes  I 
reached  the  White  House —  Major  Doiening't  LrUert,  p.  61. 

When  I  did  gel  near,  he  'd  stop  and  look,  inck  his  ears,  and  give  a  inufl,  at  if 
he  'd  never  wen  a  man  afore,  and  then  ifreaJ;  I'l  aft  at  if  I  had  been  an  Indiu. 
Porter's  Tain  of  lit  Soulk-aat,  p.  IflS. 

As  soon  as  I  Inuched  land,  I  itrtnktd  it  for  home,  as  hard  as  [  eould  Isj  Itgs  to 
the  ground.  —  Aim  Slick,  Human  JVnfure,  p.  59. 

'Twas  a  satisfaction  to  have 
and  ilrtak  il  away,  at  a  brushi 
Simint,  Wiffoam  and  Cabin,  p.  85. 

What  brings  a  duck  a  ilrtnkiiig  it  down  stream,  if  bamans  ain't  behind  btrP 
and  who  's  in  these  diggins  but  Indians'/—  Aaztoa,  Far  Wttt,  p.  79. 

How  many  do  I  see  around  me  that  witlinglv  permit  the  worm  of  comtpiioi 
to  gnaw  at  Iheir  already  moth-esten  morals!  Ah!  their  name  is  legion;  and 
the  way  they  are  ilrtaking  il  down  [he  dark  rnad  to  ruin  is  sorrowful  to  ttom 
locomotives.  —  Doic's  Sermom,  Vol.  III.  p.  108. 
Streaked  or  Streaky.  "  To  feet  ^treated  ','  is  to  feel  confnsed, 
alarmed. 

I  begun  to  feel  itrtaitd  enongh  for  our  folks,  when  I  aee  what  »M  doat  M 
BoatOQ  Conunon.  — Major  Douming'M  Z«ltirt,  p.  IB. 


Oh.  wfait  a  beaatttnl  light  the  ocein  ii  when  Ihere  Rin't  no  land  in  sightl 
There  we  wai  in  ■  lidle  ahell  at  the  mercy  nt  them  big  wavn.  higher  than 
lather's  bam.  t  nerer  did  feel  m  tirtntji  and  mean  afore;  talk  of  a  grain  of 
aand.  whTl  felt  like  a  utarvcd  Bpeck  of  clu«t  cut  up  into  h'inisopalhtc  cl(>>«j  for  a 

child  two  minits  old Uiram  Bii/eloic,  Letter  in  FainUy  Compniiint. 

GiH.    Tell  the  truth;  keep  back  nethinK :  I  promioeil  no  harm  ghall  happen  jou. 
Dooliule.    Oh,  I'll  tell  all  now:  I  won't  atay  to  be  hanged  fim!  Oh,  the  good 
graetoua  auazl  bow  itrtaitd  I  feel  alt  OTerl  —  D.  ffumpkrtgi,  Thi  fiiniLee  m 
England. 

But  wben  it  come*  la  bein'  killed,  I  tell  ve  I  felt  ilnairil. 
The  fuit  time  'lever  I  found  out  why  bayonets  vui  peaked. 

Loictll,  BigUja  PaptTt. 
Dantet  Webaterwasa  great  man,  t  tell  yon:  he'd  talk  King  William  out  of 
light  in  half  an  hour.     If  he  waa  in  your  hoaie  of  Commont,  he  'd  make  aoma 
oE  your  great  faike  look  pretty  itriaked.  —  Sam  Slide,  lat  Seriea. 
Btrmtked  Baaa.     Striped  bass.     Xew  England. 
Btrstxih.     On  a  itreleh  is  continnouslj,  without  cessation. 

Chunky  used  to  whistle  Itarea  days  and  nights  oii  a  itrttA.  —  Trallt  of  Amtri- 
em  Humor. 

Str«totaei.     1.  A  well-burnt  and  smooth  brick  used  in  walk  of  build- 
ings.    Under-burnt  bricks  are  called  ealnton  bricks  from  their  light 
color;  and  over-burnt  and  partially  vitrified  bricks  are  called  urcA 
ami  pillar  bricks,  from  their  poaition  in  the  kiln. 
2.  A  falsehood.     Colloquial  in  England  and  with  us. 

izpeetad  to 

Stiloken.  ■■  This  ancient  participle,"  says  Mr.  Pickering,  "  la  much 
used  in  Congress  and  our  other  legislative  asseniblie!i.  A  member 
moves  that  certain  parts  of  a  bill  should  be  tlricken  out,"  &c.  — 
Vocabulary. 

The  use  of  the  word  referred  to  by  Mr.  Pickering  b  peculiar 
to  us,  though  there  are  examples  of  its  (xwasional  use  in  England 
applied  in  other  ways. 


Strike.     An  instrument  with  a  straight  edge  for  levelling  a 

a  strickle.  —  Worcetler.  To  sell  by  ihe  tirite  is  not  to  heap  up  the 
article,  as  is  usually  done  with  potatoes,  apples,  &c,  but  to  scrape 
oS  what  is  above  the  level  of  the  top,  as  in  selling  grain,  salt,  or  the 
like.     Ill  Massachusetts,  it  is  provided  that — 

Cranberries  and  all  other  berriea  nhall  b«  aold  tjr  lit  itrite  or  level  meainre, 
the  saaie  as  flax-aeed  and  other  similar  articles  an  measured.  — Lam  qfiiiufa- 
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1.  From  the  game  of  ninepina.  "  To  mttke  a  ttriJce  "  is  to  knock 
down  all  the  piDs  with  one  ball;  hence,  it  has  come  to  mean  fortu- 
nate, successful.  — LoiceU. 

2.  A  discovery;  achievement;  suecesi.  "That  apecolation  io 
cotton  WM  a  great  tlHtt." 

ToatrlkaOlI.   (Usuallypron.  i7«.)  To  meet  with  success :  a  fortunate 
adventure,  as,  when  boring  for  petroleum,  oil  is  met  with,  or  stanck. 
Striker.     1.  A  bruiser;  a  ruffian. 

2.  Ad  appreutice  engineer  on  a  Mississippi  steamboat. 
StrinB-     1.  A  row;  number;  lot. 

Hera'aawholartniifaf  WhigCoDgreumen  eltdcd  bj  tha  State  of  No*  ToA. 

jtf.  r.  THbiHu. 

2.  A  common  name  among  teamsters  for  a  whip. 
With  eome  judiciaos  louclita  of  Ihe  ttring,  the  honea  »n  induced  to  itmgglg  ■• 
for  Ihnir  livtt.  —  ifn.  CtiKtri,  A  Nca  Ilomt,  p.  0. 

String-BeaBB.  The  counwon  name  for  French  beans;  so  called  from 
the  string-like  fibre  stripped  from  the  side  of  the  pod  in  preparing 
it  (or  the  table.     See  Bunlt-Bean. 

String  of  Apples.  Apples  cut  iu  pieces,  strung  upon  a  string  aiid 
dried,  a  cotnmoii  cuxlom  where  the  fruit  is  raised.  In  this  form, 
they  are  festooned  from  ceilings  and  walls.  Where  there  are  large 
orcharJs,  the  apples  are  dried  in  the  sun  upon  boards,  and  packed 
in  barrels,  in  which  form  they  are  sent  to  the  large  markets  under 
the  name  of  dried   apples. 

In  sn  old  New  Enfcland  kilchen,  Tthcre  a  wnrm  wood-fln  burned  bright, 
Sat  good  old  Farmer  Ketchum  and  his  wife,  one  wialcr  aighC 

Over  the  old-time  Hn:|ilarf,  ■  rusly  muskol  hung, 

Anda  acore  utitrini/i  nf  applet  from  the  nmok;  ceiling  swung. 

Hugene  A.  HaU,  Potmt  <m  tkt  Farm  ami  Fireiidt, 

Stripe.     Pattern,  kind,  nort. 

Pen,  if  he  wa*  of  <ie  ri^lit  itript,  he  went  straight  to  glory,  and  is  now  a 
shuuliif  halttluvoh  wid  de  great  con^regafion  in  de  Xcw  Jeruitaliim-  —  KBtmn 
BarlUll. 

The  cull  of  the  Soft.shell  Convention  was  signed  bv  twelve  men  of  the  Free- 
Soil  Buffalo  Uript.  —.V.  Y.  Rtrnld.  July  7, 1856. 

The  Yanltee.  though  corninfmliic  in  general  and  personally  polite  in  paniculir. 

like  the  groundwork  of  a  rising  spt^culatiun,  from  tha  world.  —  ifdci  Staptr,  it 

Knicktri<«ker  Mug.,  March,  I8S6. 
Striped  Baaa.    (Lnbrax  Unealw.)    One  of  the  most  highl;  esteemed 

fishes  of  the  Atlantic  coast,  called  also  Streaked  Bass  and  Rock-fish. 
Striped  Oionnd  Squirrel.     See  Chipmunk. 
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Bbong.  To  go  tl  ttrong  means  to  do  a  thing  with  energy  or  persever- 
ance.     See  Go  U  Strong. 

Ths  pilot  on  duly  ibavs;  another  wm>  ullint;  out  ths  Captain,  who  lent  it 
tlrtmgttardi.^  Porter' 1  Tala  of  the  StmlJi-aeii,  p.  lOT. 

You  ahould  go  il,  remarked  Spilflekini,  ^  if  ftron;,  — Ihat'i  theway  to  Kattar 
the  blue  devils,  — ^  if  i<nm;.  —  tienl't  Fritr  Floddg,  p.  46. 

Bto'Ong-mliided.     A  term  applied  to  women  clamorous  for  the  modem 

fonn  of  "  woman's  rights]  "  those  who  make  thentselvea  repulsively 

conspicuouEi. 
Strowd.     A  breech-cloth.     The  FeuDsylTania  commiasionera  sent  to 

the  ftliami  Indians  in  1753,  in  addressing  the  tribe,  aaid;  — 
Brethren,  —  We  desire  you  will  send  these  two  •frowdt  to  the  young  king  as  an 

acknowledgment  at  an  offecUonite  remembrance  of  bis  father's  love  to  us.  .  .  . 

Be  pleased  to  giva  In  the  son  of  the  Piankasha  king  these  two  itmiedi  to  clothe 

him.— Journal  o/Cap'<'>''TrttHntaj,  p.  BS. 

Stmok  under  ConvicUon.     Impressed  with  a  sense  of  personal  sin- 

fulness. 
Strack  np.     Disagreeably  astonished;  disconcerted  by  an  unexpected 


To  atab  or  atnmp.  '>  To  tlub  one's  toe  "  ia  to  strike  it  ^^iiist  any 
thing  in  walking  or  running.  Germ.  ilUben  (idtben) ;  comp.  N<t$en- 
ttlAer,  "  a  fillip  or  rap  on  the  nose ;"  nwietaliibem,  "  to  fillip  or  rap 
the  nose."  An  espression  often  used  by  boya  and  others  who  go 
barefoot. 

Livet  there  a  Tankea 
Who,  ir  heifui(At(fu(and<kll, 
Dop't  want  to  swear,  bat,  great  or  amall, 
Will  vent  his  ire  with,  "  Dam  it  all '. 

By  golly !  "  —  Ymket  PhUati^g. 

Stuck.     1.    To  be  iluck  b  to  be  stuck  fast,  unable  to  proceed. 

My  dear  hearers.  1  'm  Kud,  tu  bFj;iii  with.  When  I  wnnt  iJeas,  (hey  nsTer 
come,  they  are  off  playing  tnunt.  —  i'oio'jyiifmunf,  Vol.  III. 

2.  To  be  taken  in;  to  be  taken  advantage  of  in  a  trade.  To  be 
»tuck  with  a  thing  is  to  have  an  unsalable  article  foist«d  upon  one. 

We're  the  only  Eastern  folks  in  the  YonkTille  Stock,  unless  Mr.  Sloper  will 
take  a  few  shares,  and  of  course  anyt»ody  else  may  be  Muds  and  be  damad.  — 
Maet  Sloper,  in  Knkktriotker  Mtff.,  March.  1806. 

We  got  ihadt  with  a  bad  lot  of  paper,  and  were  obliged  to  stick  it  on  to  onr 
readers.  —  PrMt-lrict  Jtmnuil. 

Stack'up.  "Stuck-np  people"  is  a  term  applied  to  the  pioud  and 
haughty. 

She  wu  dressed  up  like  ■  doll,  but  she  didn't  act  Muet-t^m  mite;  my  opinion 
is,  she  knew  what  belonged  to  good  manners,  and  I  offered  her  soiiu  caraway. 
B€tfs  BoHtl,  p.  3T3. 


To  Btoff.    To  quiz. 

Btoffenlng.    Stuffing;  seasoning  for  meat  or  poultry,  nsiully  made  td 

bread  and  herbs  to  give  it  a  higher  relish.     Western. 
By  way  of  amends  [for  the  dried-up  tnrkey],  qn«rt«  of  gravy  were  jodidaaily 

emptied  on  oar  platu  from  the  wasli-buin  bowli.      Tbst  also  montatwd  tb) 

MH/tflin',  compoaed  of  Induui  meat  and  asnugea.  —  Carlbm,  Tka  fftn  Fitrekam, 

Vol.  I.  p.  13S. 
8tuf^.    Angry  or  sulky;  obstinate.    CoUoquial  in  the  United  States. 

WoreMer. 
Stump.     1.  The  part  of  a  tree  remaining  in  the  earth  after  the  tree 

is  cut  down.     This,  in  the  Western  countries,  was  made  use  ol 

as  the  most  convenient  stand  from  which  to  address  the  people. 

Hence,  to  late  Ike  ttump  is  to  go  on  an  electioneering  campaign. 
2.   Something  difficult  to  do.     Boys  give  each  other  stumps. 
To  atump.     1,   To  challenge.     Also  to  puzzle,  confound. 

Dabba  lums  up  his  nose  al  b«(tmg.     [nstead  of  ifuinfiinf  his  antagoaiftby 

launching  out  big  canh,  be  'bakes  a  porlentoua  fiat  under  hie  nose,  and  tbe  sfflo' 

Is  settled.  -  Xr.d'i  Chara^  Skelrhti. 
Wben  you  sfe  lx)r(i  Sydenham,  tlump  him  \  and  ask  him,  when  %\ogu  bswed 

and  iquared,  if  he  can  tell  the  tenth  side  of  il.  —  San  Slick. 


Joatt'l  Courtihip,  p.  135. 
I  put  a  conundrum  to  them.     Tliey  were  all  ttwiipt,  and  gave  it  np.  —  Cnxttlti 

Tour. 

2.  To  iiiump  If  is  a  cant  phrase  signifying  to  make  electioneering 
speeches  in  favorof  one's  self.  —  Woreeiltr.  This  is  a  term  bonowed 
from  the  backwoods,  where  the  stuiup  of  a  tree  often  suppliee  the 
place  of  the  EnglUh  hustings. 

While  I  was  at  Peoria,  Illinois.  I  heard  apolitical  speech  from  General  Shield), 
who  WM  at  that  time  itnmpiiig  il  through  the  State,  a*  a  candidate  for  the  Scnsti 
in  place  of  Mr.  Bree»e.  —  Litl./rom  lUiaoit,  .V,  F.  Cuia.  Ade. 

It  is  and?r«lafld  that  Colonel  Benton  intends  MMHmp  the  Slate  {of  Hi*toui]u 
B  candidate  for  the  gulwmatarial  chair.  —  N.  Y.  Couritr. 

Sometimes  we  hear  the  expression  '*  to  take  the  stum/)." 

Though  nnt  clear  which  a«mp  I'ttlatt, 

That  stump  ahall  be  colossal ; 
Whether  I  'in  Slavery's  advocate. 
Or  Liberty's  apostle.  —  London  PmuA,  April  E,  iML 
Stompage.     The  sum  paid  to  owners. of  land  for  the  privih^  of 
cutting  the  timber  growing  thereon.     State  of  Maine. 
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Hie  locaIil7  bving  drtcmtnn)  afoa,  the  Ihnber  Inet  ia  dther  pmrchuad  at  a 
late  oTidinjMjw  agreed  upon,  which  a  genenMy  ihree  dollan  per  tbonsand  (ect 
lor  •.][  timbar  ml.  —  Barper't  Sfng.,  March  1B60. 

Btninpar.     1.  A  puzzler. 

Hj  note  was  a  ilumptr  to  Sally ;  id  ihi  got  Jni  to  ixplaln  it,  and  the  way  b* 
did  itwaienormoiu.  —  AdU,  Sqaatttr  Lift. 

2.  A  stump  orfttor. 

Ad  Ohio  idiii^r,  whila  making  a  *peech,  panied  in  the  middle  of  It,  and 
•xclaimed:  Now  .  .  .  —  The  Coiutitaliim,  MIddletoiim. 

Stamp  Orator.  A  man  who  harangues  the  people  from  the  itump  of 
a  tree  or  other  elevation. 

Stomp  Oratory.     The  sort  of  poptilar  speaking  used  by  stump  orators. 

Stump  Prayer.    An  extemporaneous  prayer. 

At  a  Millerite  Jabilee,  when  the  elect  were  to  start  for  Para- 
dise:— 

A  Hethodiat  mao  took  oil  hia  coat,  and  made  a  ifun^tfraiftr,  while  all  hii 
'  n  yelled  Glory.—  Dvalida,  p.  143. 

A  popular  political  speaker. 

The  Hon.  W.  R.  Tbnmpaon  of  Indiana,  one  of  the  moit  popnltr  Mlyaip  peattrt 
of  th«  day.  addnned  a  laipi  meeting  of  Whigit  from  the  stoop  of  Bamum'i 
Hotel,  Baltimore,  In  aupport  of  the  nominationa  of  ibe  late  Whig  ConrentioD.  — 
Letter  from  Wtuhingtoit.  JV.  Y.  Btrald,  June  81, 1848. 

Stomp  Bpaaoli.  A  speech  made  from  a  stump  or  other  elevation ; 
i.  «.,  an  electioneering  speech  in  favor  of  one's  self  or  some  other 

political  candidate. 

the  atump  only  flguratirelyj  and  very  |;aod  itump  apcrrAri  are  delivered  from  ■ 
table,  a  chair,  a  whiakey-banel,  and  the  like.  Sometimci  we  make  the  beat 
Itump ipttchtt  on  boraebvtk.  ~  CnrlUm,  The  !fta  Purdiaie,  Vol.  I.  p.  311. 

When  you  lee  a  politician  extra  full  of  patriotiam.  and  atufled  with  ahnip 
^tchee.  you  may  take  U  for  granted  he  want*  office  either  for  himietf  or  for 
aome  panicular  friend.  —Sou'i  Strnumt,  Vol.  I.  p.  133. 

Btomp-Tail  Corranor.  A  term  applied  at  the  West,  previous  to  the 
late  war,  to  the  currency  issued  by  certain  banks  of  doubtful  credit. 

Bton,  for  ttone.     So  pronounced  in  the  back  parts  of  New  England. 
Captain  Stone,  1  've  been  clean  away  amongat  the  Yankees,  where  Ihey  call 
yonr  name  StuTin.  —  Crockett,  TVar,  p.  1-15. 

Btonner.  1.  Anything  grand  or  astounding;  any  thing  got  up  in 
great  style.  I  have  heard  a  gentleman,  when  speaking  of  an  ele- 
gant and  well-dressed  woman,  say,  "  She  's  a  Wunner." 

The  "Boston  Journal,"  in  speaking  of  the  new  financial  and 
business  policy  set  forth  by  President  Hayes  and  his  cabinet, 


HiU  is  M  jtiBHwr,  -  a  lockdolkger,  m  to  spuk.    If  »«  get  it  tt,  it  muna  (hit 
tha  PiHidenC  mnit  ignore  the  eiiitecce  of  ■  bod/  called  Congreu,  and  pR>«d 
to  govern  tbe  country  hy  iuuiog  decreea  relative  to  tb«  Snancei  and  biuiiMU.  — 
May  19, 18TT. 
2.  A  tough  story. 
BtDimlng.    Aetoanding. 

Btttitloii.     A  common  |»nnunciatIon  for  natturttum. 
To  Btnttw.     To  Mimtor  lazil]',  with  a  Blip-shod  moTement.     Tliis  u 
not  a  common  word.     I  hftve  never  met  with  it  except  in  the  exsm- 
ple  quoted:  — 

I  jMtcreil  ap  to  No.  i  Teaterday  uter  the  f  oneral ;  bat  Ibey  are  eo  gravn  om 
vith  rum  tbere,  yon  can  bardly  tall  vhat  ii  nater  and  wbat  ii  not.  —  JikU,  Mn- 
gartt,  p.  337. 
Btuut  or  Bnent.  Even;  uniform;  spread  equally  over  the  snrfioe. 
Provincial  in  England.  —  HoUoinay.  Used  by  farmers  in  some  parts 
of  New  England,  and  applied  thus ;  "The  grtun  b  sowed  mant," 
i.  t.  evenly,  regularly.  —  Piektring. 

Sometimes  used  by  houBe-paiuters  in  New  England:  "Lay  the 
paint  fuanf,"  or  evenly. 

The  Hiddlfliei  CattIe-Sho«  goei  off  here  vilh  iclat.  annuallv,  aa  it  all  the 
joints  of  the  agricultural  machine  were  rurI.  —  Tkonau,  quoted  in  Atlantic  Mag^ 
July,  IBS-l,  p.  22,  3. 
Bub-Baae.     A  mop  or  wash-board.     Philadelphia. 
SnVTreaaurer,     Keeper  of  a  Sub-Treasury;  an  officer  of  the  United 
States  government. 

The  BtA-TrtntHTtr  Cisco  continuea  to  receive  a  lai^  nnmber  at  applicatieiii 
tor  the  new  Treaiury  notes.  —  N.  Y.  Tribune. 

Sub-Treaaury.  One  of  the  several  places  of  deposit  and  issue  of  the 
United  States  coin,  bullion,  notes,  or  other  securities. 

Snooeaalon  Bala.  A  sale  of  property  to  enable  the  heirs  to  divide 
the  same. 

At  the  Huxtmm  mlt  of  the  slaves  belonging  to  the  minor  bein  of  S.  A.  and 
A.  X,  Baillie,  at  the  court-booK  [of  Rapidei],  oa  Saturday,  ITlb  inst.,  long  luou 
were  bid.  —  Loaiiiatui  Demetrat,  July  20, 18I>S. 
Bnokataah  or  Buoootaah.  (Nairagansett  Tnd.,  m' liclcquatash,  corn 
boiled  whole.)  Green  Indian  com  and  beans  boiled  together.  It 
is  a  favorite  dish  wherever  these  plants  are  cultivated 

Joel  Barlow,  in  his  poem  on  Hasty  Pudding,  thus  compares  nicc»- 
t<u\  with  it:  — 

Let  the  given  nexotaiSi  vilb  thee  contend. 

Let  Ijeans  and  corn  their  aweetest  juices  lead; 

Not  all  (he  plate,  how  fam'd  soa'er  it  be. 

Can  please  my  palate  like  a  bowl  of  ttaee.  —  Canto  I.  p.  t. 
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At  the  two  handredth  anniversAiy  of  the  settletnent  of  Rhode 
Island,  held  in  Providence,  183Q,  ao  Indian  banquet  in  the  stjle  of 
those  of  the  olden  time  was  given. 

An  Indiui  mat  being  gpread  out,  a  targe  wooden  platter  vell-fllled  with  boiled 
baie  graced  the  centre,  aupported  on  one  iid«  by  a  iroodeu  dl>h  ut  parehed  earn, 
and  on  the  other  by  a  umiUr  one  of  nccofiuA.  —  Simc't  Lift  of  Baadmd,  p.  SflS. 

Tlie  wise  Hnron  ii  welcome :  he  it  come  to  cat  hli  nrcofojA  with  his  brother* 
otthelak«<  — C«^r,  Tkt  Latt  of  Ikt  Mokicatu,  p.  436. 
Snoker.     1.  A  tube  used  for  sucking  shetrj  cobblers.     They  are  made 
of  silver,  glass,  straw,  or  sticks  of  macaroni. 

2.  A  very  common  fish  of  the  genua  Labeo,  and  of  which  there 
are  many  varieties,  including  the  Chub,  Mullet,  Barbel,  Homed 
Dace,  &c.  They  are  fonnd  in  most  of  the  lakes  atul  rivers  of  North 
America. 

5.  A  greenhotn;  an  ignorant  clown;  a  dupe;  an  easy  victim- 
Western. 

I  hadn't  lime  to  load  mr  ifaa  before  the  bear  gathered  upon  him  like  a  Tfr> 
giunf  blood-mare,  and  the  nigger  give  himielf  ap  for  a  gone  mdetr,  and  Unted 
■way.  —  Cncktlt'i  Star  Admntan. 

4.   A  hard  drinker;  a  drunkard. 

6.  A  mean,  low  fellow;  asponger. 

Of  the  Bcaly  tribe,  1  may  mention  tbnte  mcltr)  belonging  to  the  body  loaterieta, 
that  never  rias  to  the  eurlkce  of  rwpect ability,  whose  sole  study  appean  to  be  to 
■ee  how  much  they  can  get  without  the  leaet  physical  exertion. — Dou^t  Strtuna, 
Vol.  UI. 

6.  A  nickname  applied  throughout  the  West  to  a  native  of  Illi- 
nois.    The  origin  of  this  term  is  as  follows :  — 

The  Western  prairies  are,  in  many  places,  full  of  the  holes  made 
by  the  crawfish,  which  descends  to  the  water  beneath.  In  early 
times,  when  travellers  wended  their  way  over  these  immense  pliuns, 
they  very  prudently  provided  themselves  with  a  long  hollow  weed, 
and,  when  thirsty,  thrust  it  into  theRe  natural  art«sianB,  and  thus 
easily  supplied  their  longings.  The  crawfish-well  generally  contains 
pare  water,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  traveller  drew  forth  the 
refre.ih  in  g  element  gave  him  thenameof  "Sucker."  —  Letter  from 
lUinais,  in  Providence  Journal. 

A  band  of  music  was  sent  thirty  miles  to  wake  op  the  sleepy  nettrt,  and  draw 
them,  bv  the  magic  of  their  music,  to  the  Douglat  gathering  at  Quiniy,  Illinoii. 
!f.  r.  fribane,  Oct.  IB,  1851. 

Snckerdom.     Suckers,  bard  drinkers,  collectively  regarded. 

In  resisting  the  tai  on  whiskey,  it  ha*  been  shown  that  on«  distiller  in  Ohio, 
who  malies  8.00O  gallons  a  day,  would  pay  into  the  tnaiuiy  $3TG,600  a  year,  if 
EadnTdon  conlinued  thirsty.  ~N.  Y,  TrikHM,  1SS3. 
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■nak  In  or  Soak.     A  cheat,  deception. 

H«iT«n  fartiid  that  t  ahonld  attar  a  gyllaUs  of  complaint ;  but  I  can't  ht]f 
Mying  it  conHdentiallyi  ind  before  man  alone,  that  lit«  la  all  nuwniitiiDe, — a 
■noatlroaa  hiuubug,  —  a  grand  met  in.  —  Doia'i  Strmotu,  Vol.  II.  p.  lie- 
To  Book  In.  To  take  in;  to  cheat;  to  deceive.  A  figurative  exprea- 
sion,  probably  drawn  from  a  spoQge,  which  sucks  up  wat«r.  To  bt 
tucltd  in  ia  to  be  ''  sponged  "  out  of  one's  money,  or  to  be  cheated 
in  a  bargain.  U  ia  a  low  expression,  though  often  heard,  aud  ii 
understood  bj  all. 

"I  ain't  bound  to  drive  nobodj  in  tlie  middle  of  the  niKfat."  aaid  tbe  driver; 
"lo  yon  don't  try  (u  ncjt  me  n  there."  —  3trt,  Clattn'i  t'ertM  L{/e,  Vol.  L 
p.  109. 

Who  *raa  (he  Bnt  anfortnoata  epeeulator  'i    Jonah.     Ahl  why  ?    Becanee  h* 
got  tucttd  m  I  —  Jfeieipaper, 
Sugar-Apple.     See  Stceel  Sop. 
Sttgai-Beny.     See  Hackberry. 

Bngar-Boati.  A  collection  of  treeB  of  the  sugar-maple,  generally  in 
the  midst  of  a  primitive  forest,  where  maple-sugar  is  made  by  boil- 
ing the  sapof  the  tree.  These  are  sometimes  called  tugar^oreJuinii ; 
aud,  in  the  West,  lugar-campa. 

GoiDg  into  the  lagnr-biah  hai  lomething  of  the  excitement  wbicb  the  IwMter 
loves  so  well  to  mingle  with  all  his  work.  —  Tkt  Amtricaiu  at  Hoait,  Vol.  I, 

Bngar-CMmp.  The  place  where  the  sap  is  collected  from  aaugai^bush 
and  boiled. 

After  Ralph  got  over  the  fence  to  go  through  the  m!;aT-<nmp  (or  lagar-crdurd, 
u  they  say  at  the  test),  he  stopped  end  tamed  back.  —EggUibm,  Tkt  Bo-mtr 
BdiajlnuuUr,  p.  33. 

Snguins-TIma    The  season  of  the  year  (March  or  April)  when  maple- 
sugar  is  made.     See  Afaple-Sugar. 
Mr.  Gensey.  the  eilltor  [of  "  The  Gimlet "],  H«ln'  he  was  obleegvd  la  ilop 

finish  readin'  the  poetry  to  me.  -~MarUUa  Huilty,  StUf  SMtl,  p.  M. 
Sugax-MBpla.  (Acer  aaccharinum.)  A  handsome  forest  tree,  from 
fifty  to  eighty  feet  high,  from  the  sap  of  which  is  made  the  well- 
known  maple-iugar.  The  wood  ia  valuable  for  fuel;  and  accidental 
varieties  of  it  are  the  bird'i-ei/e  maple  and  cwled  maple  of  cabinet- 
makers. 

Some  verses  on  the  Corn-plant  and  Sugar-Maple,  in  ■<  Putnam's 
Magazine,"  end  thus:  — 

But  if  our  bnithen  bnak  tbe  chain, 


le  for  Sigar-MapUt. 


To  ■nsar  off.  "  Sugaring  ofi  "  is  the  latter  stage  of  the  process  of 
making  maple-Bngar;  to  approach  granulAtioti. 

Sngar-OichBTd.  A  collectioo  of  maple-trees  selected  and  preserved  in 
the  forest  for  the  purpose  of  making  sugar  therefrom.  Comp.  Sugar- 
Biah. 

Sngar-Treo.  The  name  much  used  in  the  West  for  the  sugar-maple, 
in  which  connection  the  word  maple  is  never  used.  Thus,  in  pur- 
chasing firewood,  it  is  usual  to  bargun  for  hickory,  sugar,  oah,  &c. 

To  aniotde.  To  commit  suicide.  The  "  Boston  Herald,"  Feb.  8, 
1876,  in  speaking  of  a  man  who  had  taken  his  own  life,  says,  "  He 
tuicided." 


Salt.  In  the  Middle  and  Southern  States  especially,  a  head  of  hair  is 
called,  queerly  enough,  a  "  tuil  of  hair,"  as  in  the  following  descrip- 
tion by  Dr.  J.  S.  Cartwright,  of  New  Orleans,  of  a  "  strong-minded 

II«r  head  was  largs,  and  features  pramineDt  aod  nthcr  miKuline.  But,  in 
svery  other  respect,  her  appeBTmnc*  wai  highly  /emiaiue  :  her  farm  gymmetrival ; 
her  ekin  fair,  «muoib,  and  soft;  and  her  well-des-eloped  limbs  laperinn  into  uo- 
luually  email  hiodi  and  feet.  She  had  a  thick  ni(  of  black  bair;  and,  altbough 
■he  hid  reached  her  fortieth  jear,  it  bad  not  begun  to  turn  gny,  so  active  wai 
ber  capillary  circulation,  —  Srufcwi  Mtd.  and  Sarg.  Joamal,  Oct.  18,  IBM. 

The  face  of  tbii  genlleman  was  strikingly  marked  by  a  nit  of  enormous  black 
vhiakeni  that  flowed  together  and  united  nnder  hi*  chin Margartt,  p.  2SU, 

Bnlky.  A  tvro-wheeled  carrii^  for  a  single  person.  So  called  from 
the  owner's  desire  of  riding  alone.  — Wehtter.     A  trotting  w^on. 

Bnlphnr.  Bitumen.  In  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  the  bituminous 
rocks  abound  in  sulphur  springs;  and  by  a  singular  confusion  the 
odor  of  bitumen,  where  no  sulphur  is  present,  ia  yet  called  lulphur. 

To  atunnuuiae.     To  make  a  summary  of. 

The  "  National  Intelligencer,"  Aug.  31,  1857,  in  speaking  of  the 
publications  of  the  Smithsonian  lustitution,  says:  — 

naking  eonfider- 

To  serve  with  a  summons.     Applied  to  the  courts  and 
colleges.     "  He  was  tummonted  to  appear  before  the  Facnlty." 
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So  the  noun  is  *'  a  suniinons  "  in  commoQ  biw.  In  old  prao- 
tice,  it  was  a  writ  directed  ta  a  sheriff,  requiring  him  to  aummon  t 
defendant  to  appear  in  court. 

Hary  looked  >t  in«  ind  winked,  and  iiyi  ihe,  "  You  'n  ooa  of  Che  cooTt,  JM 
knov,  msjori  but  jfit  go  out  until  the  court  ia  mmmmutd  before  the  throne."  — 
Major  Jimtt'i  Courfiip. 

To  anm  totalise.     To  give  the  total  amount,  the  sum-total. 

You  hear  a  ftllow  aayin'.  I  'm  onlj  ■  puKnger.  How  little  the  criCtet  kiuwi 
of  whst  he  IB  talking  when  he  aaei  (liatcanl  phraael  Why,  every  thing  i>  ■■■- 
totaliitd  in  that  word  —Bum  Slick,  Human  Naturt,  p.  W. 
Bna-Bonnet.  A  home-miule  bonnet,  with  a  large  "  cape,"  so  as  to 
shield  both  the  face  and  neck,  much  vom  by  women  and  girls  in 
the  country. 
Sundown.     Snnaet.    Peculiar  to  the  United  States. 

Although  this  word  is  said  to  be  peculiar  to  the  United  States, 
Jaroieaon  assigns  it  to  the  soutli  of  Scotland,  whence  we  probablj 
derived  it.  —  Scottisk  Diclionary.     See  Maondoum. 
Solid  men  of  Boston  go  to  bed  at  naidotat. 

Sung.  Solid  Mm  of  BmliM. 
And  Billing  (here  birling,  wi'  a'  the  schafF  and  raff  o'  the  wntertide,  till  hw- 

Snll',  TaUlffmi,  Lnmllord,  Vol.  II,  p.  114. 

Daylight  •.  do  but  hear  (he  >illy  child !  "Us  but  jum  nmiuini.  —  Cooper,  ZjohJ 
Linciiln,  Vol.  I.  p.  41. 

At  luadomi,  the  bat«,  vsmplrea,  and  (^oat-nuekem  dart  from  their  lonely  retreat, 
and  ekini  along  the  treen  on  Ihe  river's  bank IViUirlun,  Wamltringi  in  SotUi 

Bnn-Fiah.  (Pomolk  vulgaris.)  A  beautiful  little  fresh-water  fish.  90 
called  from  its  glittering  colors.  From  ita  shape,  it  is  often  called 
Pumpkin-Seed ;  and  in  some  localities  it  is  called  Bream. 

Snn-Bhade.     Parasol  in  England.    Not  in  Webster  or  in  Worcester. 

Sna-Shoiver.  A  shower  occurring  while  the  sun's  rays  are  not  inter- 
cepted by  the  cloud  whence  the  rain  descends. 

Bun-BqnaU.  A  term  applied,  on  the  coa»it  of  New  England,  to  the 
Medusae,  or  Sea-Nettles.  It  appears  to  be  a  corruption  of  the 
Germ.  Schinnquali€  (lit.  umbrella  jelly-fish).     See  Gall. 

About  Boston  harbor,  they  are  called  Sun-^h,  a  still  further  cor- 

8iiD-ap.  Sunrise.  More  common  at  the  South.  When  the  Southern 
traveller  starts  on  his  journey  before  the  appearance  of  the  aun  In 
the  morning,  he  says  he  "  put  out  bright  and  yarly,  an  hour  (or 
half  an  hour,  as  the  case  may  be)  before  sun-up." 
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hone  &•  Ihal  miKht  get  over  a.  good  dul  <d 
1.  —  Cooper,  Laa  of  the  MMcatu,  p  BO, 
And  this  wta  the  ohj  it  wu.     It  wu  night  when  I  k«m  Dp  here 
To  My  to 'em  all  "good-bye,"  (or  I  reckoned  to  go  for  deer 
At  im-up  the  d*y  they  left.     So  I  ehook  'em  all  round  hy  the  hud, 
'Cept  Uibel,  and  the  wu  aick,  ai  they  give  me  to  uodenland, 

Brtt  HaHe,  Ltiie. 
Sapawn.     {Saupd-im,  made  soft   by  neter.)     An   Indian   name   in 
commoti  use  in  Nbw  England,  New  York,  and  other  Nortliem  States, 
for  boiled  Indian  meal.     It  is  aUo  called  luaty  pvdding,  which  see. 

The  cDmrnon  food  of  the  Indiani  ia  pap,  or  miuh,  which  in  the  New  Nelber- 
land!  ia  named  ni/«cii.  This  ii  eo  common  among  them,  that  they  seldom  pua 
a  day  without  it  unleu  they  are  on  a  journey  or  buDtiog.    We  teldnm  visit  an 

them  eating  tlie  same.  It  is  the  comniaD  food  of  all ;  and  so  fond  of  ii  are  they 
that,  when  they  visit  our  people  or  each  other,  they  consider  Ihemielves  negleclHl 
iiDleas  Ihey  are  treated  with  tapatn.  —  Vaa  dtr  Donck't  New  NiOierkmdi  ( 1656), 
N-  T.  Hitl.  Soe.  Colkdioiu. 

The  flour  ['if  maize]  makes  a  labslantial  eort  of  porridge,  called  by  the  Amer- 
icans nijg/ome;  this  is  made  with  water,  and  eaten  with  milk.  —  Badtitoodiqf 
Canada,  p.  IBS. 

E'en  in  my  native  regions,  how  I  bludi 
To  hear  the  FeDnsy Iranian*  call  thee  moab ! 
On  Hudson's  banks  while  men  of  Belgic  spawn 
Intuit  and  cat  thee  by  the  name  nyipaiim. 

BarloK,  Baity  Padding. 
For  many  heroes  bold  and  brave. 
From  Newbridge  and  Tappan, 
And  those  that  drink  Passaic's  wave, 
And  Ihoee  who  enl  n^ppaim. 

Major  Andri,  Tht  Cow  Ciaie,  ITSO. 

Snper.     Abbreviation  of  superintendent  of  factories,  theatres,  &c. 

At  the  Philadelphia  Academy  of  Music,  ...  at  the  cloae  of  the  perfomuuica, 
the  lupfri  and  ballet  girls  demanded  their  wages,  but  they  were  not  forthcoming. 
Crrr.  Boit<ni  JoumaL 

Supple-Jack.  1.  (BercAeuita  votubUig.')  A  creeper  growing  in  damp 
soils  in  Virginia  and  further  south.  '*  The  vine,"  saya  Flint,  "  re- 
sembles that  of  the  muscadine  grape;  but  the  olive  color  is  deeper. 
It  is  well  known  to  attach  itself  so  strongly  to  the  shrub  it  entwines 
OS  to  cause  those  curious  spiral  curves  and  inner  flattenings  that 
giTesitaeingularityandvalue  to  the  supple-jack  cane,"  —  Geo^.  of 
Mits.  VaRey. 

2.  A  child's  toy.  a  jointed  manikin  worked  by  a  string.  Called 
also  a  Jumping  Jack, 

Bapply.  A  preacher  who  ministers  to  a  congregation,  especially  one 
who  does  thus  without  a  formal  indaction.     See  Suutd  Supply. 
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Sa*.  W.  P.  Cocfartn  hu  breome  n>n>/y  lbr>  charclk  mt  UiUentown,  Pmm.— 
T\e  Jtidtptudeat. 
Burs.     Surely;  certainly.    "  Are  yoa  going  ?  "    "  I 'm  going  »ur(," 

or  "  nure  and  certain. "     South-weBtern. 

"Then,  da  von  we  Chat  bone?"  Mid  Jack.  "He's  ■  d  ■  -<1  good  hon*. 
He's  Dol  mucb  to  look  It;  bat,  once  g«t  blm  B-goinB,  and  be  '11  go  tbrougta  b— U 
iUetr,  if  you  put  him  it  it.  Gel  on,  Kendall,  *nd  1  'II  monnt  behind,  mod  ibow 
yomigbu,  — Iwillwrt."  — Af.  F.  Bpinlo/tlit  Timtt. 
Sore-BDOugh.  Real;  genuine.  Ufled  in  the  Soutli  and  West  in  die 
same  manner  as  fair  is  in  Kew  York ;  as,  *'  This  is  »  »ure-eti»igk 
egg,"  meaning  that  it  is  a  real  and  not  an  imitatjon  one.  In  a 
description  of  the  absurd  ceremonies  obserred  on  shipboard  in 
"  crossing  the  line,"  a  writer  says ;  — 

Tbe  aubject  wu  oeated  in  the  chair,  •ome  six  feet  from  the  deck,  whan  Ibt 
barber,  BtandlDg  on  a  platfonn  before  bim,  tfariut  a  wbitewaih-bnuh  iulo  ■ 
bucket  of  H>ap-«uda,  and  Uihered  his  face  villi  great  liberality ;  thcD,  drairinf 
from  a  canvu-bag  his  cme  of  extensive  ruorg  (nutT  iron  hoopsX  went  (hrangfa 
■II  the  movenieau  of  «  art-^mmgh  barber.  -U.  S.'Nautical  May.,  Dec,  18«. 

Soifitoe-Boat.     See  Balten/. 

Bnrprlie-C  audi  date,  A  fresli  candidate  suddenly  put  np  and  sup- 
portflsl  by  tlie  wire-workers  of  an  election,  to  subserve  purposes  of 
their  own. 

In  a  judicial  district,  a  "turprUt  caadiiinlt,"  Karce  knoHn  u  a  lawjeror  W 
the  people  beyond  the  local  court  in  which  he  practised,  wis  run,  as  since  und«r- 
aliKid,  to  aid  in  bntaking  duwn  one  uflwo  able  and  unobjectionable  candidates  for 
tbe  Supreme  Itench  of  the  Stole,  who  had  been  nominated  in  the  convention  ol 
the  two  opposing  political  parties.  — Natiimal  iMtUiyitctr,  Sept.  SO.  IS&S. 

Sarpriae-PaTty.  A  party  of  ^lersons  who  assemble  by  agreement,  sod 
without  invitation,  at  tl)e  hou.ie  of  a  mutual  friend,  each  bringiog 
some  article  of  food  as  a  contribution  towards  a  supper,  of  which 
all  partake. 

A  lurpriii-pnrly  had  been  appointed.  They  bad  been  bavin'  them  all  winter, 
and  the  children  hsd  been  craiy  to  have  me  go  to  'em :  everybiidy  went,  but  I 
held  back. 

Siiys  I,  Jo»iah,  the  place  tor  old  folks  is  to  home;  and  I  don't  beUeve  ia 
nrpi-itt-pariiei  any  way.     I  think  Ihey  are  pcrfrct  nuisances.     If  you  want  to 

wild  to  think  there  wa«  a  whole  drove  of  people  liable  (o  rush  In  here  at  an/ 
minute,  and  I  won't  rush  IdIo  other  people's  houien.  —  Btlty  Bobbet,  p.  46. 

BniTOgBte.  In  American  law,  a  county  officer  who  has  jurisdictioD  in 
granting  letters  testamentary  and  letters  of  administration,  and  af 
other  matters  relating  to  tbe  settlement  of  the  estates  of  testators 
and  intestates.  — Kfnt'a  Commentaries,  Vol.  II.  p.  409. 

Burroand.  A  frequent  mode  of  hunting  the  buffalo  by  the  Indiant 
consists  in  making  a  "  turroitad."    This  is  done  by  enclosing  a 
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larg«  herd,  aDd  driviDg  them  OTer  a  precipice  upon  the  rocks,  or 
into  one  of  the  profound  rftvinee  wliich  iatetaect  the  prairies  in  rari- 
ous  directions.  In  this  wty,  thousands  are  sonietiines  killed  in  a 
single  day.  —  S.  F.  Baird. 

BtureyOT.  One  of  the  chief  officers  of  the  latge  U.  S.  cuatom-houses. 
It  is  the  dutf  of  the  surveyor  to  superintend  and  direct  the  inspec- 
tors, weighers,  gangers,  and  measurers  at  his  port;  but  be  in,  in  all 
cases,  ia  be  subject  to  the  collector.  —  Act  of  March  S,  1709. 

&B«o«ptlbla.  The  quality  of  easily  falling  in  love;  having  nice  sen- 
sibility. 

Saap«ndera.  Straps  for  holding  up  pantaloons;  Tulgarly  called  gal- 
lowses; in  England,  called  braces. 

To  anapioion,  for  to  nupeet.  Common  among  the  uneducated  at  the 
South.  "I  tunpicioned  be  was  tricksy."  The  New  Biiglander 
would  say,  "  I  suspected  he  was  tricky."  Yet  the  verb  to  suspicion 
is  sometimes  heard  in  New  York  as  well  as  in  New  England. 

If  he  had  a  tu^cioned  I  was  tbar,  be  'd  do  Diore  aworc  tiuo  h«  'd  darad  to  kiM 
my  Sal  on  a  wuhinii;  dajFj  for  jou  >se  both  on  lu  bclooged  M  [be  ■ame  church. 
Mitt  SooUt,  bji  a  MUtoifTian. 

Bator.  A  syrup  made  from  the  juice  of  the  fruit  of  the  "  pitahaya  " 
{Cereus  gigardtu*)  by  the  Indians  near  the  river  Gila. 

Soxa!  A  corrupt  pronunciation  of  tir«/  An  exclamation  much  used 
in  New  ICuglaud,  as  tirt  is  in  Scotland.  It  is  sometimes  lengthened 
into  Law,  ivzx !  i.  e.  Lord,  sire ! 

Bwad  or  Sirod.  In  Nrw  England,  a  lump,  mass,  or  bunch;  also,  a 
crowd. —  Webiter.     It  is  an  old  English  colloquialism. 

There  vaa  a  iicad  of  Boe  folks,  and  the  house  ww  well-nigh  upon  chuck  full. 
Major  Dmntitts'i  LtUrrI,  p.  Si, 

How  in  a  colonist  able  to  pay  (br  this  ainiighty 'vwJ  of  everUsling  plunder, 
■eeia-  he  has  no  gold  or  ailver  ?  —  Sam  SUck,  3d  Ser.,  ch.  6. 

Biraged.     Shrunk  in  seasoning.     Southern. 

When  timber  in  drying  decreases  in  size,  it  is  said,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  "  poor  white  trash  "  of  a  certain  district  in  Dixie,  to 
have  twaged,  a  corruption  probably  of  rusuaged.  —  Harper'*  Maga- 
zine, Mareh,  1864,  p.  569. 

According  to  Halliwell  and  Wright,  meage  is  an  old  English  form 

Bwale.  A  local  word  in  NewEngland,  signifying  an  interval  or  vale; 
a  tract  of  low  laud.  —  Webiler.  This  word  is  provincial  in  Norfolk, 
England,  and  means  a  low  place;  and  shade,  in  opposition  to  sun- 
shine.—  Forbg't  Vocabulary. 
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To  Biramp.  To  plunge  into  inextricable  diScultiae.  — Weluter.  Thi* 
use  of  the  word  is  not  in  the  English  dictionaries.  It  is  common  in 
the  United  States,  though  not  elegant.  Ex. :  "  He  invested  a  large 
sum  of  money  in  land  speculations,  nhicb  tteamped  him,"  i  t. 
ruined  him. 

Stramp- Apple.  An  excrescence  found  on  the  swamp-honejsnckle. 
In  its  6ai\j  state,  its  taste  resembles  that  of  an  ^iple.  New 
England. 

8n«mpera.  Men  who  break  out  roads  for  hauling  timber  out  of  ths 
woods.     Maine. 

8wamp-Hon«7Baokla.  (^Azalta  nudifiora.)  A  plant  flowering  b 
April  and  May,  which  grows  in  the  swamps  from  Massachusetts  to 
Virginia.     It  is  also  called  May-Apple  and  Finxter  Blumachj. 

B^ramp-Huoklebflrry.  {Vacciniam  rtllginottin.)  A  TSiietj  of  the 
blueberry  growing  on  a  small  bush  in  net  land.  The  term  is  also 
applied  to  the  blue-hucUeberry,  which  I  hare  seen  growing  to  the 
height  of  five  feet  or  more.    See  Hticklebtrry. 

STramplug.  Very  large;  huge.  The  word  tteapping  is  used  in  the 
same  sense  in  the  west  of  England. 

And  there  we  b»w  ■  iKnmping  gun, 

Lsr^  tt  t,  lug  d  maple, 
Upon  a  deuced  litile  cart, 
A  load  for  falher's  cattle.  —Song,  Tanltt  Doodle. 
I  awamp  it !     A  euphemistic  form  of  oath. 

Had  thai  dam'd  old  vessel,  thai  frigate  there,  bin  ■  ataae's  throw  (atder  off 
frnin  land.  I  should  ntver  have  swimmed  In  shore,  dead  or  alive,  lo  ait  etemilj.I 
lanrnp  ill  —  D.  Huniphrisi,  Tht  VnHlite  in  Hoyland. 

Sir  amp-Muck,  A  black  vegetable  mould  found  near  marshes  and 
along  loamy  bottoms. 

In  the  rich.  Maik  ilvpotii  commonly  called  taamp-muck,  Ibt  snipe  delighti, 
above  all.  — Sujionfuf,  Fitld  aad  Trap  Shooflni/,  p.  IK. 

Swamp-Pink.  {Azalea  vhcosa.)  A  popular  name  for  the  Swamp- 
Honeysuckle. 

I  airaii  or  awoa!  A  New  England  euphemism  for  "  I  swear!  "  / 
SH-rin  In  man !  is  a  heightened  form  of  the  same. 

"Well,  /»tt»m/"  exclaimed  the  mamma,  giving  a  round  box  OB  the  ear  to  a 
dirtv  llille  urchin,  "  »hal  made  you  let  (he  tittle  huiay  have  your  specs  V  "  — 
Mr'i.  Clmrrft  Forett  Li//,  Vol.  I.  p.  29. 

1  look  a  turn  round  tiHlifai,  and  I laan  if  it  ain't  the  Ibunderinesl,  drearTnl 
place  I  ever  seen,  and  the  people  they  call  Blue-nosea.  —  .Strain  Bigtlew't  LtU. 
in  Familg  Compaaam. 


I  ms  drened  Umalioa  slick.  I  giuM  T  robbed  two  tallow  eandlea  or  ther»- 
aboato  inio  my  faair,  Uyins  t«  make  it  carl ;  but  /  imn  lo  nan  there  wini't  no 
curl  to  it,  for  it  ituck  ont  for  all  Knae  lika  porcupiB*  qnilli.  —  ^(JTi  YaiJitt 
Btoria. 

Well,  I  've  )e>t  coma  to  Xew  York,  and  it '«  the  dimdesl  place,  /  laan  to  mati, 
that  you  'd  wish  lo  see.  —  Story  of  [fndt  Bat,  ncilid  bg  Hackett. 

It  watu't  bin  fault,  but  the  drirsr'i.  Driven)  are  the  most  agi^vatla'  clasa  in 
New  York,  /  iwan  toman.—  Orirndtr  Paptn,  p.  4S. 

S'wanga.  An  African  word  used  among  the  Xegroes  in  soiae  parta  of 
the  South  in  connection  irith  bachra,  white  man;  a^tmanga  buckra, 
meaning  a  dandy  white  man,  or,  literally,  a  dandj  devil.  A  friend 
in  South  Carolina  informs  me  that  the  Negroes  there  apply  the 
t«rm  to  persons  who  carry  themselves  conceitedly.  Thus,  of  one 
who  is  strutting  about  in  a  new  suit  of  clothes,  they  will  say,  "  He 
kin'  o'  imanga  now." 
To  avrap  or  swop.     To  exchange;  to  barter.  — Joktuon. 

This  word  has  often  been  noticed  by  English  travellers  in  tliis 
country,  and  may  perhaps  be  more  common  here  than  in  England; 
but  it  is  also  used  by  the  vulgar  in  that  country.  —  Pickering. 
Clocki,  nutinep,  and  whatever  else, 

You  call  a  Yankee  crop. 
It  you  have  canh,  he  'a  glad  to  sell ; 

Ifnot,he'll.lway,.™;./ 
For  he  was  bom  a  merchant,  air, 

A  Yankee  trader  bold. 
Who  tma^td  his  whiatte  for  a  knife 

When  only  four  yeara  old.  —AlUn,  Tanktt  Ballad. 

B'waah  or  Swoah.  In  the  Southern  States  of  America,  a  name 
given  to  a  narrow  sound  or  channel  of  water  lying  within  a  sand- 
bank, or  between  that  and  the  shore.  Man;  such  are  found  on  the 
shores  of  the  Carolinas.  —  Webiier.  In  New  York  harbor  is  a  so- 
called  Smuh. 

After  Dwin,  I  croaned  the  ncniA  at  the  east  end  of  the  bay,  sad  in  Ae  evening 
got  into  good  quarters.  —  Bnr(ram't  Florida^  p.  472. 

To  Bwat  or  a^rot.     To  strike,  smite.    A  low  word. 

Tell  me  that  again,  and  I  'tl  twof  yon  over  the  mng.  —  Stport  of  tit  Hunter 
Metlingin  AOaiiy,  June,  1843. 

Swatbe.     See  Cut  a  Sirage. 

To  swear  to.    To  induct,  to  be  inducted,  after  the  admin btration 

and  making  an  oath  required  by  law. 
Sirtaring  in  the  new  Mayor.  ~  The  Hon.  Oeo^  Opdike,  Mayor  elect  of  New 

Tork  City,  took  the  oath  of  office  yesterday.  -■  }f.  7.  TrOuM. 
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To  sivflBT  off.    To  resolve  to  give  up  a  habit,  particolarlj  drinking. 
Bwaftt.     Tn  ht  itoeel  on  any  one.     To  have  a  liking  or  affection  for 

one.    Mr,  M.  wm  very  nctet  on  Miss  B.  at  the  ball  last  erening; 

1.  e.,  he  showed  her  marked  attention. 

Tet  the  wu  neert  on  the  lodge,  and  stuck  bj  him  daj  and  idigtit, 
Alnne  in  the  oibin  np  y«r,  —  tilt  ahe  grew  like  a  ghoM,  ill  wtiiU. 
Sh«  wu  only  ■  ilip  □(■  thing,  «  light  md  «  op  ud  away 
Ex  rifle-«Tnolie  blown  Ihrough  the  wnoda,  but  ehe  wun'l  mj  kind  — no  waj, 
BntBartt. 
SiTMt  H«pp«r-Bnah.     See  Alder. 
Sweat  Potato  Pona.    Sweet  potatoes  grated,  flavored  with  spices,  and 

baked  in  a  tin  pan.     See  Pone. 
Bwaot-ioeated  Shmb.     See  Allipice. 

Sweet  Bop.     (^Annona  aquamma,')     An  evergreen  ahrab,  which  bean 
a  greenish-colored  fruit.    It  is  also  called  Custard  Apple  and  Sugar 
Apple.     West  Indies. 
Sira«t-Tooth.     "  He  has  a  sweet-tooth;"  i.  e.,  he  is  fond  of  cakea, 

sweetmeats,  and  candy. 
Swell  Head.     See  Big  Head,  No.  2. 

SwiU-MUk.     The  milk  of  cows  fed  on  the  refuse  of  distitleriei. 
Swimming  Matket.  in  Wall  Street  parlance,  is  that  condition  when 
stocks  are  in  demand,  when  money  is  plenty,  and  when  every  thing 
buoyant. 
Swim  ont.     Have  done  with  it;  retrace  yonr  steps. 

Saira  uut,  ere  70a  're  over  foar  heed.  —  Comic  Song, 

Bwing-Claai.  A  woman's  gown,  tight  at  the  neck,  and  falling  to 
the  ankles,  not  fitted  to  the  figure,  and  swinging  clear  of  the 
ground. 

To  BWinge.     To  singe.     Provincial  in  various  parts  of  England.  — 

halliirftl. 
The  weather  haa  been  monstTOiu  hot  here,  and  I  don't  think  I  ever  did  »< 

thinfis  je.-t  sprawled  out  and  ireinged  up  »o  with  the  sun  betore Major  Joau'i 

Cuurtthip,  p,  195. 

Swingle-Tall.  (Alnpiiii  ru!pei.)  The  popular  name  for  the  Thresher 
Shark,  from  the  use  it  makes  of  its  long,  flexible  tail,  "with 
which,"  says  Dr.  De  Kay,  "  it  literally  threshes  its  enemies."  — 
Nal.  Hhl.  of  New  York. 

Bwlugla  Tree.     Vulgar  for  tingle  Irte. 

Bwlng-Statlon.  In  the  Far  West,  the  station  where  teams  are 
changed.  In  speaking  of  the  coachman  or  driver,  Mr.  McClure 
Bays: — 


When  htt  ArrtvcB  at  >  tvinp-atation,  where  th«  (euns  *n  chnngod,  he  drops  the 
linea  and  chiU  with  (h<  landlord  or  the  punengen  whik  bit  uam  is  Dohitchtd 
and  another  is  attached.  — /tooty  JfMHlnuu,  p.  103. 

Not  one  bait  of  the  taiHg-ttftliimi  had  so  muFh  as  ■  linf^le  gun  of  any  kind  to 
defend  rheir  stock.  — /iu/.,  p.  178. 

Bwltob.  The  movable  raiU  and  appendages  for  turning  tiie  cam  on  a 
railroad  froin  one  track  to  another.  The  term  is  uow  getting  into 
use  in  England. 

Now,  Tom,  ,vDu  »kanl(,  tbis  ii  tbe  third  lime  j'ou  forgot  to  set  on  that  tiritck, 
■sd  the  last  time  Ibere  was  twenty  people  went  under,  and  the  balance  wai 
bruised  I  so  mind  what  you  're  about,  and  don't  forget  tbe  ndlck  again,  or  I  'm 
darned  if  I  don't  tell  tbe  boss  (sUtion-masIer).  —NoUion  Canada  and  Ikt  C.  8., 
Bladmied,  9ept,  1»6S. 

Bwltobel.     Molasses  and  water,  to  wliich  sometimes  a  little  vinegar 

is  added.     A  common  beverage  in  Nev  England. 
Switched  If  I  do.     Used  to  intensify  an  affimiEktion.     Tennessee. 
To  Birot.     See  To  aicat. 

I  Bwow  r    A  New  England  euphemism  for  /  awear  I 
Bycamora.     See  BuUon-Wood. 
Bympatblsers.      A  large  body  of  persons,  so  called,  in  the  United 

States,  on  the  Canadian  frontier,  who  sympathized  with  and  aided 

the  rebels  in  Canada  in  1S3T-39. 
Syren.     A  fog-horn.     Signals  for  opening  and  closing  the  Centennial 

Exhibition  at  Philadelphia  were  given  by  the  "American  Steam 

Syren." 
To  Bjatemlxe.    To  systematize.    A  word  rarely  used  by  good  writerB. 

Worcester.      Dr.   Webster,   however,  gives   it   the  preference  over 

>j0i«n>ifiz«,  which  he  denounces  as  "ill-formed."     What  wonld  he 

have  thought  of  dogmae  and  nigmize,  by  way  of  "  improving  "  the 

language  1 


T.  T.  Too  thin.  "  The  fraud  is  T.  T.,"  i.  e.  too  thin,  too  trans- 
parent. 

Tabemaol*.  A  place  of  religious  worship  with  the  seats  arranged 
like  those  in  an  amphitheatre,  in  order  to  accommodate  a  laige  num- 
ber of  persons.  Some  of  these  places  are  able  to  seat  from  3,000  to 
7,000.  New  York,  Brooklyn,  Boston,  Chicago,  and  other  huge 
cities,  have  these  edifices. 
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Tfas  labfrnadt  prepared  for  lloody  and  SaDkeir  at  Boatan  «u  dedicated  lut 
night  (Jan.  SS,  tSTT)  with  Impressive  effect  and  In  the  preseoce  of  B,000  people. 
.  .  .  These  laifmacia  of  the  people  meet  a  great  popular  demand,  and  then 
onght  (0  be  one  In  eveiy  mnnnunity.  —  Pmridtact  Frttt,  Jan.  26,  18TT. 

I  asked  at  one  of  the  theatres  whit  effect  the  TabernacU  bad  on  Ihetliual 
■DdJencen.  "Uh,"  uid  the  ticket-seller,  "it  helpi  ia."  —  B.ulim  Lttltr  to 
Sprinafidd  Bipub.,  Uareh,  1STT. 

The  TnUiftncIt  motement  already  hu  reTonned  more  ungodly  men  and  in- 
ebriatei  lince  it>  dedication  ihui  has  New  Kngland  ndicalium,  dating  from  the 
time  when  itg  Hnt  notes  were  sounded  b/  Tbeodote  Parker.  —  Tontufnd  « 
Seligunu  BtriKiit,  p.  S43. 

To  table.  1.  To  lay  on  the  table.  "The  bill  for  distributing  tha 
public  lands  among  the  States  waa  tabled  by  a  lai^  majority." 

2.  To  offer;  to  present.    Used  by  Presbyterians,  met  in  delibera- 
tive synods,  &o. 
Taoamabao,     Another  name  for  the  Balsam  Poplar,  which  see. 
To  taokle.     1.  To  hame.is;  as,  to  laeUe  a  horse  into  a  gig,  sleigh, 
coach,  or  wsgon.  —  Webfler.     Local  in  England. 

2.  To  seize,  la  Iny  hold  of;  as,  a  wrestler  tad-ten  his  antagonist, 
a  dog  tacLlef  the  game.  —  Webner. 

Well,  I  [ell  you  what.  i(  tuck  s  feller  mighty  wide  between  tbe  eres  to  latUe 
that  tree,  for  it  wa»  a  whopper.  —  Major  J<ma't  Coartthxp,  p.  B3. 

I  shook  the  two  Iel1i>ws  off  my  Imnkti  monstrous  quick,  and  waa  going  to  tecUt 
the  chaps  what  had  my  carpet-bag.  —  .Vijor  Joati'i  Tr«rrU. 

The  people  are  no  ways  backward  about  discussing  the  subject  of  Uormonism, 
OTor-confident  in  their  ability  to  demolish  everj-  Gentile  against  polyjtsmy.    One 
of  the  genfrj-  tarkltd  Govemor  Powell  the  other  day,  determined  to  make  a  con- 
vert.—A'.  F.  Timet,  Aug.  0,  18!i8. 
Tada.     Little  lads,  small  Iwys.     Old  tadt,  graybeards.  old  men. 
Tag.     I.  A  Blight  touch.     A  boy,  touched  by  one  who  is  in  the  first 
instance  fixed  upon  to  commence  tlie  game,  is  in  hia  turn  obliged  to 
overtake  and  touch  anotlier  of  the  party,  when  he  cries,  Tag !  and 
so  the  game  proceeds.     According  to  Mr.  Ilalliwell,  the  same  game 
is  played  in  Warwickshire,  where  it  is  called  tick. 
2.  The  leaves  of  a  pine-tree,  &c. 

Pitching  my  tent  on  the  soft,  dr\-  pine-fa;,  1  enjoved  the  most  refreshing  sleep. 
jV.  r.  Tribvnt. 

TaUinga.  A  term  applied  by  miners  to  the  refase  from  stamping  and 
crushing  mills  after  the  gold  hai!  been  taken  out.  These  lailings, 
under  a  second  process,  sometimes  pay  as  welt  as  by  the  first  one. 

Experience  has  shown  that  most  of  the  earth  will  pay  for  a  second  procesii 
and  numberless  are  the  tailing  companies,  whose  tabors  are  confined  to  waging 
by  a  more  caielul  method  the  Inlllnfft  or  refuse  from  tbe  end  of  the  alDKO-  — 
Barptr'i  Mag.,  lot  April,  1B60,  p.  610. 
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Tkllor,  Tailor  Bhad.  (Pomoolbus  mediocru.)  A  fish  resatnbUng  the 
shad,  but  inferior  to  it  in  aize  and  flavor.  It  is  peculiar  to  die 
waters  of  the  Mississippi.  In  the  towus  on  the  Potomac,  the  Bloe- 
fiah  is  called  a  Salt-water  Tailor. 

Tall  up  or  down.  "  He  's  got  his  tail  up,"  said  of  one  who  is  making 
a  run  at  billiards,  or  playing  well. 

Tak«.  1.  When  the  river  St.  Lawrence  freezes  go  aa  to  be  firm  and 
fixed  for  the  winter,  it  is  said  to  bt  laten.  "The  ice  look  last 
ni^t;"  i.  <.,  the  river  waa  firmly  closed.  The  eipression,  "The 
river  froze."  is  never  heard  in  Canada.  Among  the  one  hundred 
and  thirty  different  senses  given  in  Latham's  edition  of  Johnson's 
Dictionary,  we  do  not  find  one  iu  the  sense  given. 

2.  To  take.  To  understand.  "  Do  you  taJce  t "  1.  e.  do  yon  com- 
prehend. "  I  don't  take,"  i.  e.  I  don't  understand.  Shakespeara 
used  the  word  in  this  sense,  aa:  — 


,mlel.  Act  i.  Sc.  1. 

To  take  a  Shute.     In  the  West,  a  person  running  away,  or  leaving  in 

a  hurry,  is  said  to  have  *'  taken  a  thult." 
To  take  down.    To  humiliate;  as,  "  It  takes  him  down  terribly; " 
i.  e.  it  affects  him  much. 

Carlton,  in  speaking  of  several  young  men  who  had  been  jilted 
t^  a  lady,  says;  — 

And  *ll  of  them  wu  flnitcRd,  *nd  (tirly  tattn  doicn. 
And  I  for  >  time  wu  counted  tbe  luckiest  nun  in  (own. 

Fam  BaUad;  p.  1». 

To  take  on.    To  grieve;  to  mourn,  lament.     Colloquial  in  England 
and  the  United  States. 

"  Why,  Tolly,  what '» the  miCter,  gil  7  "  inquired  he;  ■'  what  in  thunder  makes 
vou  laie  (m  n>  i  Come,  oat  with  the  csoae,  or  1  ehall  gel  a  blubtierin'  loo."  — 
Suit,  SquntlfT  Lift. 

To  take  the  Baok  Track.    To  recede  from  one's  position. 

The  lipit  taw  of  eelt-preservatioti  hog  admonished  Mr.  Dougti*  that  he  baa 
(5one  a«  far  in  hia  slavery  concemions  lo  the  South  aa  he  can  possibly  go,  and 
that,  ir  he  would  save  himseK  at  home,  he  must  takt  Iht  iaot  track.  -  tf,  T. 
Herald,  Dec.  20,  tg5T. 
To  take  th«  Rag  oS.     To  surpass. 

How  often  1  hive  laughed  over  (he  fun  of  tbe  forecastle '.  I  would  back  It  for 
wit  against  any  bar-room  in  New  York  or  New  Orleana,  and  I  believe  they  lo** 
AtragofMcntAmn.  — Sam  Slick,  Salart  and  Human  If atmrt,  p.  18. 


To  Uke  tli«  Bhlna  off.     See  Shine,  No.  1. 

To  take  the  Btnmp.    To  start  upon;  to  be  engaged  in  making  • 

series  of  electioneering  speeches.     "To  ttump  ti." 
To  bUn  to  <lo.     To  take  to  task ;  to  reprove.    Colloquial  in  England 

and  in  Xew  England. 
Tbe  "Lite  Boit,"  s  weeklr  ohect  in  thia  dt?,  Iat«  the"Bsa"  to  do  tor  Ht 

coiuM  in  niMien  to  the  Liquor  Law.  —  Bottm  Btt,  Jutj  89, 186S. 

To  take  np.  1.  To  take  up  animals  is  a  common  phrase  in  the  tao- 
guage  of  the  prairies,  and  means  to  bring  them  in  and  prepan 
them  for  a  joume;  or  the  day's  march,  either  bj  saddling  them  or 
harnessing  thera  to  a  wagon. 

2.  To  put  up,  as  a  traveller  at  an  inn.  Southern.  In  Pennajl- 
rania,  the  ezpressbn  refers  to  tbe  opening  of  school;  as,  "  Wbit 
time  does  your  school  late  up  7  *' 

3.  To  arrest,  prosecute  at  law,  &c.    New  England. 

To  tak«  Water.  To  run  away,  make  off.  A  Western  expression, 
doubtlctB  borrowed  from  sporiamen. 

He  quilted  the  vlieel  [nl  the  iteamboal]  and  mide  for  hit  >(ale-mnni,  vbcn 
be  ilsred  till  the  buit  resched  Nstcbez.  when  he  toot  vmltr,  and  they  do  i^ 
moved'  to  the  North.  —  Mnjm-  Bunhin,,  H.  Y.  Spirit  of  Hit  Tint4. 

Talented.  Furnished  with  talents;  possessing  skill  or  talents.— 
Webfler.  This,  says  Todd,  is  "an  old  word,  long  disused,  but 
lately  revired."  It  is  as  correctly  formed  as  moneytd  or  landed, 
which  are  regarded  as  unexceptionable;  yet  it  is  pretty  generally 
condemned,  and  on  each  aide  of  the  water  the  responsibility  of  coin- 
ing it  is  cast  upon  the  other,  as  will  lie  seen  fixtm  what  follows:  — 

The  "London  Monthly  Magazine"  (Sept.,  1831)  blames  Mr. 
Stanley  for  using  tliis  word.  "Sir  Robert  Peel  referred  it  to  bis 
American  associations,  and  prayed  him  never  to  employ  it  agaia, 
with  all  the  strenuousness  of  Oxonian  adjuration."  Tlie  "  Phila- 
delphia Xational  Gazette,"  in  speaking  of  the  above,  adds;  "Sir 
Roliert  was  right  in  protesting  ngainst  the  word,  but  wrong  in  hii 
reference.  It  is  of  Ixiiidon  cockney  derivation,  and  still  mois 
employed  in  Great  Britain  than  in  America." 

Coleridge  says,  "  I  regret  to  see  that  vile  and  barbarous  vocable, 
talented,  stealing  out  of  the  newspapers  into  the  leading  reviews  sad 
most  res[>ectable  publications  of  the  day.  ^Miy  not  j>A(7/!n7«f,/or- 
tkinged,  lenpenceil,  &c.?  The  formation  of  a  participle  passive  froin 
a  uoun  is  a  license  that  nothing  but  a  very  peculiar  facility  can  eimse. 
Most  of  these  pieces  of  slang  come  from  America.  * '  —  Table  Talk, 
July  6,  1882. 
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Hr.  Bulwir  Is  not  3^  "laleHltd,"  ■  psendo-pwticla,  whieb  no  odi  will  on 

who  ii  nol  ripe  tor  toy  ■trodt;^ ;  but  h«  "progreuu"  at  ■  furful  nU- — SdtK- 
hirfA  Kiv.,  Vol.  LXV.  p.  iW). 

The  editorof  the  "  Edinbui^h  Review,"  having  criticised  certaia 
exprcBsiona  used  by  Lord  Macaulay,  the  latter,  in  reply,  said:  — 

Sarh  s  voni  u  taltnltd  it  ii  proper  lo  ivnid :  fint,  b«Ba>B  it  i>  DUt  wanted; 
Rcoiidly.  b«iiue  jou  never  tinr  it  from  ihoie  who  ipekk  very  good  EngUih.  — 
Maeaulag-i  Lift  m^  LiUtrt.  T0I.  II,  p.  100. 
twllt.     Among  the  Indians  of  North  America,  a  public  conference,  as 
respecting  peace  or  war,  negotiation,  and  the  like;  or  an  official 
verbal  communication  made  from  them  to  another  nation  or  its 
agents,  or  made  to  them  by  the  aame.  —  Webiter. 
But  makes  are  in  the  boeom)  of  Iheir  race ; 
And  though  they  held  with  ua  a  frieDdiy  toft. 
The  hollow  peace-tree  fell  lienrath  tlieir  tomahawk. 

CampbtU,  Gertrude  of  Wi/inaing. 

TKlUng-Iroa.  A  comical  name  for  a  gun  or  rifle;  called  also  n  shoot- 
inrf-iron,  on  the  same  principle  that  in  flash  language  a  pistol  is 
"  a  barker,"  and  a  watch  "  a  ticker,"  and  Bonietimes  "  a  tattler." 

I  hopa  out  of  bed,  feet)  for  my  trunk,  and  outa  with  tny  laOan'-irim,  jhat  wu 
■la  ready  loaded.  —  Sam  BSei  in  Enghivi,  ch.  3. 

To  talk  Turkey.     To  saj  pleasant  things ;  to  talk  so  as  to  pteue  the 

The  nlory  is  an  old  one,  —  that  an  Indian  and  a  white  man,  after  a  day's  honting, 
had  only  a  Mriey  and  a  partridge  to  >how  for  game.  The  white  man  propoeed 
to  divide  (hem,  and  said  to  the  Indian,  "  Take  your  choice.  You  can  have  (lie 
partiidge,  and  I'll  take  the  turfceyi  or  I'U  take  the  tnrkey,  and  you  may  have 
the  partrid)^."  "Ugh!"  said  the  Indian,  "yon  don't  talk  taribey  to  mt 
any." 

The  "  New  Haven  Register,"  May,  1604,  speaking  of  some  fel- 
lows out  West,  who,  under  pretence  of  buying  turkeys  for  the 
soldiers,  got  them  cheap,  and  sold  them  in  Eastern  markets  at  a 
high  figure,  says;  — 

They  are  not  Ihe  only  ones  who  talk  turkey,  and  rob  the  nldiera  of  what  la 
contributed  for  their  benefit. 

Folly  Bean  wa»  not  the  first  girl  I  run  against,  by  a  long  ahot;  and  I  waa 
plagDv  apt  lo  Uilk  larkty  alwavs  when  I  got  sociable,  if  it  waa  only  out  of  polite- 
ness. — -tfc  CTintof*,  BicdU't  Uarriaye. 
^ill.     1-   Great;  fine;  splendid;  PxtravaganL     A  flash  word. 

Stump  straightened  up,  and  started  at  a  pace  that  would  have  staggered 
Captain  Barclay,  EUaworth,  or  the  greatest  pedestrian  mentioned  in  Ihe  annali 
of  *'  taB  walking."  —  KrndoWt  Snnia  Ft  E^reditioHi  Vol.  I.  p.  S93. 

If  we  don't  come  out  in  force,  and  do  thinj^a  open  and  above  board,  we 'U  have 
atoU  flgfat  with  the  gang.  — j1iS(ra5  Yamku  in  Taoat,  p.  ISt. 
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Tlie  giaenl  found  the  naxt  day  »  light  o'  gold  {nfca  and  a  who)*  pot  tall*' 
(habrJ^tMkindo'jewdi  ^Tht  y'ankit  amtmg  Ihe  iftrmaid$. 

Ohio  wam'tany  great  nhaken  twtntj'  yean  ago;  but  lat  ma  tell  joa,  itnnjB, 
H  had  a  mighty  big-  pile  of  the  tallt4t  kind  d  land  layin'  aiDund  wajtin'  to  be 
opened  up  to  the  lunlight,  —  ffommond,  Wild  f/urtJltr*  SctntM,  p.  ail. 

Tbe  live  gucker  from  Illinoia  hid  the  daring  to  uy  that  our  Arkaouw  frimd'i 
atoriee  »melt  rather  (ali  —  Tkorpi,  Big  Star  of  Arbntat. 

2.  Finely;  exceedingly;  highlj;  very  much.     Western. 

I  will  walk  lull  into  vannint  and  Indian ;  it  'a  a  way  I  Ve  got,  and  it  cama  m 
nalDral  a>  grinning  to  a  fayena.  I  'm  a  regular  tornado,  lough  aa  hickory,  lal 
long-winded  aa  a  nor'-wester.  —  TTwrpt'i  Bactaoodt,  p.  131. 

I  seed  Jeuwamt  pleased;  hut  I  didn't  eillmats  him  very  tall,  ao  tktptoa 
dancin'  with  Sally,  and  end»d  by  kitiln'  bar  good-by,  and  making  him  jeaka 
as  a  pet  pinler.  —Sati,  SjuaUcr  Lift. 

Talloir-Dlp.     A  tallow  candle,  made  by  dipping,  in  distdnctioii  from 

ODe  made  in  a  mould. 
Tamol  or  TomBoU.     A  peculiar  Spanish- Americau  dbh,  madenpof 

a  paste  of  crushed  or  ground  maize,  sometimea  with  minced  meat 

added,  when  it  is  wrapped  in  the  husks  of  maize  and  baked  on 

tbe  coals. 
The  mountebanks  draw  a  erowd.  and  this  attract!  a  few  sellers  of  whiskey, 

tortillas,  and  lamaalei,  making  a  ruddy  picturesque  group.  —  OUmltd'i  Toot. 

T>maiack.         See  Ilachmalack. 

Tammany.  A  term  aiuiimed  by  a  branch  of  the  Democratic  par^  in 
the  State  of  New  York,  sometimes  called  St  Tammany.  It  comet 
from  an  Indian  chief  of  the  Delaware  tribe  named  Tamendy,  or 
Tammenund.  He  was  distinguished  among  faia  people.  Earl;  in 
life,  he  lived  near  the  Dela'ware,  whence  he  moved  beyond  tlie 
Alleghaniea  and  settled  on  the  banks  of  the  Oliio.  When  he  bo- 
came  old.  he  called  a  council  to  have  a  successor  appointed,  after 
which  the  residue  of  his  life  was  paaaed  in  retirement,  ^'hy  his 
name  was  chosen  by  the  Democracy  is  not  known.  —  Wheeltr'i 
Noted  Namei  of  Ficlion.  Tammany  Hall  wm  a  well-known  pliW 
where  the  party  bearing  the  name  met  for  many  years. 

The  Americana  sometimes  call  Iheir  tutelar  saint  "  Tamndj/,"  a  cornqitioB  of 
the  name  of  the  renowned  chief  here  introduced.  There  are  many  tndilitiiis 
which  speak  of  the  character  and  power  of  riuneoHiiif.  —  Coiper. 

Tangent.     Tofiy  iff  on  a  tangent.     To  make  a  sudden  or  unexpected 

movement;  to  act  erratically.     New  England. 
Tangenty.     Inclined  or  liable  to  move  ofl   erratically.      1' Tangtntf 

ministera,"  said  of   ministAra  leaving  their  congregataoo.  —  Tli 

Congregationalitl. 


J 


TtuiKle-Foot.     Ona  of  the  Western  fignratiTe  tenna  for  wbbkey. 

A  thintf  Termonlertiilchedhia  hone  to  k  fnighl-cariUndiaBOiiaaidltrMk, 
while  be  proceeded  leiaunly  lovird  ■  neighboring  uIood  id  qu«t  oT  ta»gle-/o<il. 
Bart/ird  Coumnl,  M»rcb  17,  1871. 

Tugla-Lag.     1.  Whiskey. 

Gom-Kckter  xnd  cbxin-lij-blnlog, 

Eye-brightener  and  Us-trngltr, 
And  Korae  of  olher  compounde  known 

To  each  'cute  bar-room  dangler. 

\_IjHulim\  Pmch,  Jul/  BS,  1869. 

2.  A  str^^ling  shrub,  also  called  a  KMAe-buth,  which  lee. 

Tut-Touter.  A  great  gale  or  tempest  is  so  called  at  the  Isles  of 
Shoals,  Maine.  —  Thaxter,  hUs  of  ShoaU. 

TwfiiooA.  A  sabstance  much  used  Id  the  United  States  for  puddings 
and  other  culinary  purposes.  It  is  eitracted  from  the  maniiic  {Ja- 
tropha  nutnihul),  a  ahrub  indigenous  to  tropical  America,  and  now 
cultivated  from  Florida  to  Magellan.  It  ia  said  that  an  acre  of 
manioc  will  nourish  more  persons  than  six  acres  of  wheat.  Its 
roots  attain  the  size  of  the  thigh.  Every  part  of  the  plant  is  filled 
with  a  milky  juice,  which  is  a  very  violent  and  dangeroDH  poison, 
(omlucing  death  in  a  few  minutes,  when  swallowed;  yet  human 
ingenuity  has  converted  its  roots  into  an  article  of  food.  This  ia 
done  by  grinding  tliem  in  wooden  mills,  after  which  the  paste  is 
pnt  into  sacks,  and  exposed  to  the  action  of  a  powerful  press.  The 
poisonous  juice  is  thereby  extracted,  and  the  residue  is  the  sab- 
stance  known  as  casiava  or  rnandioca,  a  nutritious  flour,  preferred 
by  the  natives  to  that  from  wheat.  When  kept  from  moisture, 
this  flour  will  keep  good  for  flfteen  or  twenty  years.  The  Inpioca  is 
made  by  separating  from  the  fibrous  part  of  the  roots  a  small  quan- 
tity of  the  pulp,  aft«r  the  juice  is  extracted,  and  working  it  by 
hand  till  a  thick  white  cream  appears  on  the  surface.  This,  being 
■craped  ofF  and  washed  in  water,  gradually  subsides  to  the  bottom. 
After  the  water  is  poured  off,  the  remaining  moisture  is  dissipated 
by  a  slow  fire,  and  the  substance  being  constantly  stirred  gradually 
forme  into  grains  abont  as  larg«  as  those  of  sago  This  is  the  purest 
and  most  wholesome  part  of  the  manioc.  —  Enet/e.  Ammeana. 

Vo  ba  on  one'*  Taps  is  to  be  on  one's  feet,  literally  on  one's  soles ;  on 
the  move,  or  ready  to  move.     A  metaphor  borrowed  from  the  sho«- 

Your  editor,  when  timee  ant  dull,  mutt  he  "ox  *w  ("pi,"  an  (he  Mying  a. 
When  the  null  cornea  through  and  bringi  newa  enongh  to  make  thing*  look 
lively,  why  then  he  muit  work  and  cut  and  paala  ai  Ihongh  the  world  depended 
«a  him.  —If.  Y.  Tri^mf. 


Tv-Kiln.     A  conioal  h«ap  of  wood  made  And  bomed  for  obtaiiiiii| 

tar.     North  Cuolina.     See  Box. 
TaniaL     A  New  England  comiption  of  eternal. 
Whale'er  he  tries,  It  ii  bi>  mle, 
I(  once  he  Uil  1o  reirh  th«  "  gool," 
To  me  bimielt  ■  "  tanwf  fool, 

Bj  go1l/l  "  —  Ttalite  PkSotopktf. 

Tnrve.     (Old  English,  tone,  twisted;  Ut  torBut.)     A  torn,  bend, 

I  can't  Mf  much  for  your  axe,  atnager,  for  tbia  helve  hai  no  larvt  (o  it ;  bot, 

such  Ai  i1  ia,  down  miut  come  tbia  elm-—  Cwjper,  Oak  Qptninya. 

Tattler.  The  popular  name  of  several  speciea  of  Toianv*.  The  speeici 
moat  common  in  New  England  are  the  "  YellowBhanka  "  or  "  Yellow 
Lega,"  and  the  "  Redshankjt,"  both  of  which  are  called  b;  sports- 
men sometimes  "plover,"  sometimes  "snipe."  The  bird  bwt 
known  as  "  Tattler  "  is  the  "  Greater  Yellowshanks  "  or  "  Telltale," 
Totanus  melanoleucitt  (Gemelin  and  Vaillant).  The  "  Lesser  TeUow- 
shanks"  (more  common)  is  T.  favipea  the  "Wood  Tattler"  or 
"  Solitary  Tattler"  is  T.  aolilariua  (Wilson  and  Audubon). 

Sanil-finipe  and  grata-Anipe  (to  called  in  tbe  WeM)  are  not  snipe,  bat  *aine»n 
of  InltUn  or  und-pipers,  Tbey  t«Minble  (he  plover,  but  ut  amaller,  or  onij  iIh 
aite  o[  a  true  enipe,  —  Boffardut,  field.  Cover,  and  Trap  Shooting,  p  168. 
Taunton  Tnrkeys.  The  common  herring,  of  which  large  quantitie* 
are  taken  near  Taunton,  Massachusetts.  Comp.  Albany  Beef  mi 
Marbiehead  Turkeyt. 

Our  flaheriea  o'er  the  world  are  famed. 

The  mBckerel,  >had.  and  cod  I 
And  Tiunbm  (uri*y.  are  so  thick, 

We  Bell  Ibem  by  tbe  rod !  —  Atlin,  Taukee  BaUad. 
Tantang  or  Tautog.  {Tavloga  Americana.)  The  name  of  the  Bluk- 
fifih  caught  in  the  waters  of  Bhode  Island.  It  is  an  Algonkin 
Indian  word,  and  may  be  found  in  Roger  Williams's  Key  to  tha 
Indian  Language,  where,  however,  ha  calls  it  the  Sheepshead,  which 
is  an  entirely  dilTerent  finh.  In  New  York,  it  is  called  Black-fish, 
from  the  color  of  its  back  and  sides. 


Tavern.  A  house  licensed  to  sell  liquors  in  small  qnantities,  to  be 
drank  ou  the  spot.  In  some  of  the  United  States,  tavern  is  synoDj- 
mous  with  "  inn  "  or  "  hotel,"  and  denotes  a  house  for  the  enter- 
tainment of  travellers,  as  well  as  for  the  sale  of  liquon,  licensed  for 
that  purpose.  —  Weiiler. 
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TKVvm-Eaeper.    One  who  is  licensed  to  sell  Itqaon  b)  be  drank  in 

his  own  house,  and  to  entertain  travellers  and  lodgers,  together  with 

the  horses  and  oxen  composing  their  teams.  —  WtUler. 
Tawkee.     The  Orontium  aquaticum  (Golden  Club):  so  called  by  the 

Indiana  of  New  Jersey  and  FentisylTania,  who  used  its  root  for  food. 

The  name  was  adopted  by  the  Swedes.     Otherwise  written  Taieldm 

and  Tachxim.—Kalm't  TraveU.  Vol.  I.  p.  389.     See  Tuekahoe. 
To  tax.     To  chai^;  as,  "What   will   you   tax  me  a  yard  for  this 

cloth?  "  1.  «.,  what  will  you  charge  for  it,  or  what  is  the  price  of  it? 

New  England. 
Job  Clark  iru  a  wonderful  pious  pedUr,  and  wouldn't  take  advanti^  of  ■ 

miniiter  of  the  ^D^pet.     He,  Iherefore,  in  tndia'  witb  tfae  clergy,  onJy  taxtd  bit 

goodi  at  half  price.  —  Widaia  Btdult  Paptn,  p.  atS. 
Team.     He 's  a  ichole  team,  or  a  full  learn,  are  slang  expressions  of 

admiration,  meaning  lie  is  a  person  of  great  abilities  and  energy. 

See  Whole  Team. 
THi-Flgbt.     A  tea-party. 
To  teu.    To  drag;  to  pull  along. 

He  ttan  along  behind  him  ■  aleigb,  .  .  .  tomiihed  with  in  ancient  and  fra^ 

mentary  buflaJii,  wbich  wrvei  for  robe  and  coihlon  both.  —Britttd,  Tke  Upptr 

Tat  Tko—aitd,  p.  IT. 

Tear-Coat  or  Teu-Blankflt.    (Often  pron.  rar-eoa(  in  the  West.)  The 
Arabia  tpmoia,  at  Angelia  tree,  so  called  becans«  its  prickles  tear 
the  coatq  of  hunters,  or  the  blankets  of  the  Indians,  in  passing. 
To  t«ai  ronnd.     To  make  a  fuss;  to  ideate  a  disturbance. 
The  swell  wftb  a  tpriog  atyle  hat  on 
U  the  blood/  chief  Povhaun, 
And  John  Smith  in  the  gent  whoH  head  he  'b  going  to  cave- 
Bul  the  lofty  chierii  fair  daughter 
Told  her  Pa  he  hadn't  oughter; 
And  the  way  »be  tor*  anmiid  induced  him  to  behare. 

W.  F.  Brom,  Cap!.  SmiUi  anJ  FotaJlixliai,  1867. 

Tea-Squall.     A  not  over-respectful  name  for  a  tea-party. 
TMtai.     See  Petl-Weel. 

To  teeter.     1.  To  see-saw  on  a  balanced  plank,  as  children  for  amnse- 
ment.  —  Worcetter.     The  English  write  and  pronounce  iUter. 
2.  To  bob  the  body  up  and  down,  as  in  saluting  a  person  or  taking 

With  ■  few  tuhiooable  phra*e>  in  youi  noddies,  a  face  barbaroUBly  bmlalized, 
a  ridiculously  genteel  apparel,  and  a  moat  audacioua  auurance, — you  lip  and 
Utttr  about,  thinking  that  ynu  excite  the  adminlion  of  all,  but  of  the  ladiea  in 
partkular.  —  Dau'i  Simumi,  Vol.  I.  p.  184. 
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TMtb.     "  He  onght  to  have  hia  teeth  drawn; "  i.  e.,  he  ahoultl  be  d»- 

privad  of  the  power  of  doing  mischief. 
Toeth-Aohe.     An  attempted  improvement  in  the  way  of  accnra^  on 

the  word  tootk-aehe.     So  "  teeth-bniah." 
Teatotaotonaljr.     A  Btrange  Wasteni  term,  meaning  a  little  more  tliaa 

UelotaUy,  if  such  a  thing  be  possible. 

H<wu,  by 1     IiroD'l(w»r, 'uaseifawickedj  bat,  if  he  wamt,  I  bopt 

to  be  ItttUaeiotitiif  chawed  op  \  —  Wtittr*  Advtxtitrti,  S.    Y.   SjttrU  ^f  ll« 

Teetotaller.  One  who  entirely  abstains  from  the  use  of  apiritooai 
and  fermented  liquors.  The  term  wag  first  uaed  in  England  in 
1832. 

I  'm  ■  man  Ihat  will  never  Tefuie  to  take  ■  glu*  of  ptig  with  a  fellow-cttfnD 
becauM  he  wean  a  ragged  coal.    Liberty  and  Equality,  I  »ay.    Three  checn 
for  liberty  and  equality,  and  down  with  the  (ufoteUen  /  —  Claetn,  Fonti  Lifi, 
Tol.  II.  p.  JO. 
Teetotally.     Entirely;  totally. 

The  meetin'  houses  on  one  aide  of  the  water,  how  tttlolaUy  different  they  be! 
Sam  Sliek  in  Enylaad,  ch.  12. 

Slranj^r,  I  "m  powerful  lorTj-,  but  we  're  ttetotaltg  out ;  he  took  every  bit  at 
lood  with  him.  —  Carltun'i  Nta  Farduiu,  Vol.  11.  p.  a*S. 

Thingit  weren't  Roing  on  right;  to  I  pretty  nearlygavo  my«el(  up  ItttataBi/  tt 
the  good  of  the  republic  —J.  C.  Niai,  Pclir  Bnuk. 

I  wouldn't  have  you  think  that  I  am  tetlntalli/  oppoied  to  dancing  in  tnrj 
■hape,  for  the  reason  Ihat  I  uaed  to  heel  and  toe  it  >  trifle  myeelf,  when  yooig. 
Dou'i  Strrsoat,  Vol,  I, 
3?alegram.     A  despatch  by  the  electro- telegraph. 

We  claim  this  as  an  American  word,  it  having  been  first  sug- 
gested and  its  adoption  urged  as  early  as  the  year  1S53,  To  tba 
"  Albany  Evening  Journal  "  belongs  the  credit  of  the  first  sugges- 
tion of  the  t«nn,  that  paper  having,  on  the  6th  April,  1652.  pub- 
lished the  following,  which  emanated  from  Mr.  E.  Peahine  Smith, 
of  Rochester:  — 

A  Nkw  Word.  — a  friend  denirea  n«  to  give  notice  that  he  will  ask  leave,  al 
■ome  convenient  time,  to  introduce  a  new  word  into  the  vocabuiarr.  The  object 
of  this  proposed  innovation  i>  lo  avoid  the  nece-u<ity,  nowexliting,  of  using  !■» 
words,  (or  whii'h  there  is  very  frequent  occasion,  when  one  will  answer.  It  ii 
Tkleobax,  inilead  of  Telegraphic  Despatch  or  TelcKraphic  Communicatioa. 
The  word  is  funned  acoirdinf;  lo  the  Btricte«C  laws  of  the  language  from  which 
ila  root  comes.  Telcf^ph  mean*  to  write  from  a  distance ;  TVftyraoi.ihe  wrilbg 
Itself,  Executed  from  a  distance.  Monogram.  I.ogogram,  &c.,  are  worda  formed 
upon  [he  same  analoBj-  and  En  good  acceiitalion.  Our  friend,  moreover,  wyi 
that  Ihe  House  Line,  if  disposed  to  be  precise,  should  call  ibeir  commuuKstioa] 
Teletypes,  as  (hey  are  printed,  not  written.  In  a  generous  spirit  of  tDleraUon, 
he  propoaei  no  action  upon  the  last  luggeation ;  but  h  to  everybody  elae,  except 


the  cmployen  and  ciutomn*  of  the  Hmua  IJn«,  he  wnuld  b*v«  them  "  held  and 
6rm]y  bounil "  (o  (peak,  write,  print,  and  telegraph  Telsqiux,  inntead  of  aaj 
two  vorda  Bigntfyiag  the  suae  thing,  under  praaltf  of  being  consideied  rerboia 
and  tedious. 

ImmediBtely  after  this,  probably  from  the  su^e^tion  in  the 
"  Albaay  Journal,"  there  appeared  in  the  "  Daily  American  Tele- 
graph," published  in  Washington,  on  the  27th  of  April,  1853  (a 
copj  of  which  we  have  seen),  the  following  from  the  editor,  Mr. 
Thomas  Connolly:  — 

Ttkgram.  —  Teltgnfi  means  towrila  from  a  diMance;  7tlt^raii>,  the  writing 
itaelt  executed  from  a  diatance.  UoDogram,  Logogram,  &c.,  m  words  fonued 
upon  the  same  analogy,  xai  in  good  acceplation.  Hence,  Tilegram  is  the 
appropriate  heading  ot  a  telegraphic  despatch.  Well,  we'll  go  iu  Look  to  our 
heading. 

The  telegraph  despatches  in  the  same  paper  were  accordinglj 
given  under  the  heading  of  Telboraus,  and  the  heading  continued 
for  some  time;  but,  the  suggestion  not  being  followed  by  the  press, 
it  was  dropped. 

In  discussing  the  origin  of  the  term  in  England,  the  London 
"  Notes  and  Queries,"  of  Nov,  31,  1637,  asserts  that  it  was  used 
both  in  Liverpool  and  London  four  years  before.  But,  even  admit- 
ting the  correctness  of  this  assertion,  — for  it  is  only  an  assertion,  — 
the  date,  it  will  be  perceived,  falls  a  year  and  a  half  short  of  the 
earlier  American  use  of  it. 
Talegramio.  Appertaining  to  telegrams.  An  effort  was  made  to 
introduce  this  word,  but  it  is  now  seldom  heard. 

It  li  just  in  this  connection  that  we  should  mentioa  the  service  rendered  to  ua 
and  nur  readers  by  our  ieltgramic  and  general  oorreapondents  at  Washington. — 
JVm  OrUaat  Dtlta. 

Telephone.  A  speaking  telegraph  or  instrument  by  which  vocal 
and  musical  sounds  are  transmitted,  the  invention  of  Professor  A. 
Graham  Bell,  of  Boston. 

The  two  following  verses  are  from  "  An  old  Man's  Ballad ''  by 
John  H.  Yates,  entitled  "Blue  Glass  and  Telephones,"  which 
appeared  in  the  "  Kochester  Chronicle,"  March,  1877;  — 

I  '11  lell  them  [our  cbildnnj,  —  I  'II  not  write  it,  mv  old  handa  tremble  «o,  — 

Norwilll  telegraph  it,  that's  old  style  now,  you  know; 

I  'II  itlrphont  it  alt  the  way,  then  they  can  sit  and  hear 

The  poor  old  voice  they  haven't  heard  in  many  a  weary  year. 

Well,  what  about  the  Telrphtmnt    That's  harder  to  explain: 

You  sit  within  ■  little  room,  and  talk,  or  sing  a  otrain. 

And  men  a  thousand  miles  away  can  hear  the  word  and  tune, 

And  tell  you  what  you 'i«  siDgiog,  good  old  "Hear"  or  "  Boaaj  Dooa." 


To  t«loaoop«.  A  tenn  ftppliad  to  railway  can  in  case  of  a  coUukn, 
when  one  ciu-  enters  another  and  posses  through  it,  M  ft  telsKopi 
cloeea.  Dr.  O.  W.  Holmes,  in  a  poem  entitled  "  How  not  to  mHIb 
it,"  read  to  the  Harvard  Clam  of  '20,  on  the  4th  Jan.,  1877,  thni 
alludes  to  the  Presidential  contest  and  the  mode  of  Mttliiig  itbf 
Con^rress:  — 

"  They  [ou([lit  u  welJ,  not  aoa  wu  lift  to  IcII 

Which  got  Iha  largest  >h>r«  of  cuts  and  tluhea; 

When  heron  meet,  bolh  sid«  are  boand  to  beat; 

They  IrUtcapid  like  can  in  railnwil  ■mwbe*. 

Tell.  1.  A  Baying;  geiierallj,  however,  a  good  one,  or  aoomplimeiitary 
one.  A  young  lady  will  say  to  another,  "  I  'tc  a  lell  for  you,"  ■'.  «. 
I  've  a  cotiipliineiit  for  you,  or  I  have  heard  some  one  speak  highly 
of  you.     Not  elegant. 

3.  According  to  their  tell;  i.  e.,  "  As  they  say." 

When  the  new*  got  out  that  I  was  «ick,  lots  of  folki  came  ta  «K  ni«,  .  .  .  lod 
•Twy  one  wuuhl  Dniiie  my  diMine  Uy  lome  new  name.  J  told  Jotiah  that, 
aeiMi-iiin'  to  Ihtir  itU.  I  hail  gi>t  etery  diacate  UDiler  the  aun,  uuleu  It  waa  tha 
bonc-di (lumper.  —  Btliy  Babbct,  p.  101. 

In  hit  dealin^a  with  (he  other  Hex,  he  ii  a  little  twialical,  according  to  thaitltA. 
Humphrtyi,  Tht  Yankee  in  En-jlamt. 

To  tall.    To  tell  one  good-by  is  the  Southern  phrase  for  to  bid  ona 

good'by.     "  Before  I  leave  town,  I  will  come  and  tell  you  good-by." 
To  tell  on.     To  tell  of;  to  tell  about.     Vulgar. 

"Well,"  saya  the  Uineral,  "I  am  gWi,  I  didn't  underatand  bim,  for  now  it 

atumiM  me  considerable.     Major,  who  wat  that '!  "     "  Why,"  aaya  I.  "  Ginenl. 

be  I*  the  Bon  of  a  man  1  've  heard  you  teU  on  a  thoiuand  linwa."  —  Major  Dmrn- 

ii>ir'<  Lttltri,  p.  S9. 

To  tend,  for  to  ntttiuL 


To  tend  out.    To  attend;  to  be  attending  in  a  place  distant  from  till 
where  the  person  usually  is. 
An  aucltun  ula  in  advertised  in  our  columns  t»^^y,  li 
~  ts  sbould  (otd  eui.  - 


Bcfan  the  Induni  could  get  o 
.  .  .  Some  (ixly  Itpea  were  cunsu 

LugB  quntitin  of  aminuDitioD,  espccii 
■od  exploekina  followed  tht  burniat;  of  e 
Ikt  Big  Bom  Exptditiim,  April  4,  18TS. 

When  ciTiliation  becomen  nMrer  [the  Bljicli:  Hllbl,  the  pine  maybe  n»eful  for 


it  of  their  Irptri,  tbe  &re  wu  dow 
ned.  —  Philadtlphia  Prta. 
e  spec  imU J  powder,  wpra  stored  in  the  t^tea, 
-N.  Y.  Trihune,  Rtport^ 


Indian 


dfor 


lonft  ti 


only  I 
■  upbold  tbeir  Itptii  on  [be  prairie. 


to  be  tb»t  known  to 

Stpt.ofrlm  Cim.  0/  Indian  Afair 

Tara^rctay.  This  word  is  evidently  of  Dutch  origin,  and  would  seem 
to  be  fe  raije,  the  little  rat,  sa  equivalent  for  the  tenn  "  creep- 
mouBe,"  whichisuBedinaliketnanner.  Itiaa  very  commoa  word  in 
the  nursery,  aud  ia  always  accompanied  by  a  peculiar  motion  of  the 
fingers,  with  the  palm  of  the  hand  presented  to  the  child.  It  is  as 
well  known  among  the  old  English  families  of  New  York  as  among 
those  of  Dutch  descent. 

TttiTBpln.  (Palialrii.)  A  name  (riven  to  a  species  of  tide-wat«r  tor- 
toise, common  in  Connecticut  and  the  Atlantic  States  south  of  New 
York,  and  considered  an  article  of  luiury.  It  is  found  eiclusively 
in  the  salt  water,  and  always  in  the  neighborhood  of  marshes.  The 
most  celebrated  is  the  diamond-back ;  there  are  also  the  j/tllotc-bellia, 
red-bellifn,  loger-headn,  tniiff-boiea,  &c. 

Campanius,  in  his  vocabulary  of  New  Sweden,  gives  "t«lpa, 
lurpa,"  a  tortoise;  Rasles,  for  the  Abenaki,  has  "loarebe,"  tortue. 
Eliot,   from    the    same    base,   writes   tooauppas-og,  fot   tortoise 


A  young  lady  will  say  to  anotlier,  "  I  'i 
liiplitiieiit  for  you,  or  I  have  heard  si 
of  you.    Not  elegant. 

2.  According  lo  Iheir  tell;  i.  e.,  "  As  they  say." 

Wlien  (he  new*  j^t  out  that  t  ««■  akk,  loti  of  (ulk>  came  to  Me  me,  .  .  .  twl 

■ucon/in'  to  thtir  tiU,  I  bad  RiiI  every  diwaie  uaiUr  the  aun,  uuleti  it  ««■  Ibi 
hone-diiiteniper.  —  fielQ  AoWif,  p.  101. 

Id  his  dealinp  vilh  tlie  otlier  >ex,  he  i>  a  UlUe  tvistical,  according  to  theirldL 
H%mpkety,  Tkt  Yanktt  in  Kngland. 

To  telL    To  tell  one  good'by  is  the  Southern  phrase  for  to  bid  one 
good-by.     "  Before  1  leave  town,  I  will  come  and  tell  j-ou  good-bj." 
To  teU  on.    To  tell  of;  to  tell  about.     Vulfrar. 

"Well,"  taya  Ihe  Uinenl,  "I  am  glad  I  didn't  undenUnd  him,  tor  nowk 
(tDinfi  me  cotmidenbie.  Major,  who  wa«  Ihat  V  "  "  Why,"  tajri  I,  "  Gineni. 
he  io  the  aciH  of  a  man  I  Wt  hetii  you  Itti  on  a  thouiaad  timet."  —  Major  Don- 
ini/'i  Lflltit,  p.  39. 

To  tend,  for  to  attend. 

M<if>l  of  Ihf  luawngen  in  the  cara  irere  prearhen  what  had  Iwen  op  to  Augntu 
to  ttitd  the  coiiveulion.  —  Major  Jontt't  TratiU. 

To  tenet  out.    To  attend;  to  be  attending  in  a  place  distant  from  tlut 
where  tlie  person  UHUally  is. 

An  auction  nale  is  advertised  in  our  calumui  tiHlay,  to  take  plac*  in  Hattlord. 
.  .  .  Counuy  mercbaDta  ahoukl  tend  out.  —  Tkt  Wauled  Samld. 


Requiring  much  attenduice;  u,  "  A  tendmmt  child."  — 
Webaler.     This  word  is  used  in  Connecticut. 

Tenemeot  Hooae.  In  the  city  of  New  York,  a  houae  let  to,  or  occu- 
pied by,  a  number  of  tenants. 

Tmi-PLd*.  Laws  having  be«n  passed  against  the  establishment  of 
■'  nine-pin  alleys,"  the  name  and  the  number  of  piuB  were  at  once 
changed. 

Von-Btiike.  A  knocking  down  of  the  ten-pins  at  one  throw  of  aball; 
a  thorough  work.  ^ 

Tou  c«n  rel.v  upon  the  tact  that,  vhcnever  he  [Ganeral  SigeX]  >eta  the  ball  in 
motioD.  he  will  make  ■  Itn-tlrike.  —  Ballimort  Cor.  N.  T.  Tribimt. 

Ten  up.  The  phrase  used  at  the  Stock  Exchange  in  New  York,  when 
a  broker's  ability  to  keep  his  contract  is  questioned.  It  means  that 
a  deposit  of  ten  per  cent  on  the  selling  value  of  the  stock  bid  for 
mtiBt  be  put  up  before  the  contract  can  hold  good.  —  Medbery. 

T«pe«a.     The  lodges  or  tents  of  the  Indians  of  the  Far  West. 

Betore  the  Indiana  could  get  out  of  their  Upttt,  (be  Are  waa  down  on  tbem. 
.  .  .  Some  aixly  Itpeti  wen  coniunied.  ~-  Philadtlpkia  Prru. 

Laige  quantitiet  of  ammunition,  especiallr  powder,  wen  itond  In  tha  tqittt, 
and  exptoaiona  followed  the  burning  of  every  tenl.  —  ilT.  Y.  Tribunt,  Rtport  fff 
Ae  Big  Horn  Ezptdilivn,  April  4,  1878. 

When  cirilization  becomea  nearer  [the  Black  Hills],  the  pine  maybe  uaeful  for 
rough  lumber  and  fuel;  but  now  and  Cor  a  long  time  to  com*  iti  only  uae  secma 
to  be  that  known  to  the  Indiana,  —  for  poles  to  uphold  their  ttpeii  on  tha  prairie. 
Rtpt.oftke  Cots,  of  Indian  Afairt  fur  l»7t.  p,  «B. 

Tsravrchy.  This  word  is  evidently  of  Dutch  origin,  and  would  seem 
to  be  te  raije,  the  little  rat,  an  equivalent  for  the  terra  "  creep- 
mouse,"  which  isused  in  a  like  manner.  It  is  a  very  common  word  in 
the  nursery,  and  is  always  accompanied  by  a  peculiar  motion  of  the 
fingers,  with  the  palm  of  the  hand  presented  to  the  child.  It  is  as 
well  known  among  the  old  English  families  of  New  York  as  among 
those  of  Dutch  descent. 

Terrapin.  (Palustrit.)  A  name  given  to  a  species  of  tide- water  tor- 
toise, common  in  Connecticut  and  the  Atlantic  States  south  of  New 
York,  and  considered  au  article  of  luxury.  It  is  found  exclusively 
in  tlie  salt  water,  and  always  in  the  neighborhood  of  marshes.  Tha 
most  celebrated  is  the  diamond-bark ;  there  are  also  tii«  yellote-btlliu, 
red'bellUs,  ioger-keadi,  snuff-boxes,  &c. 

Canipauius.  in  bis  vocabulary  of  New  Sweden,  gives  "  lulpa, 
lurpa,"  a  tortoise;  Rasles,  for  the  Abenaki,  has  "  learebe,"  t«rtue. 
Eliot,    from    the    same    base,  writes    toonuppas-og,-  for    tortoise 


xi.  29) .     "  TemiHii ' '  is  clearly  a  comipt  form  of  the  Algon* 

Dili  kind  Df  Tartlc,  or  Tarofint  (u  w«  call  them).  —  Be9trt$'t  Virgimi» 


[have  uDghtwilhinineugla  Pike,  Carpe.Eel Oeiflth,  and  the  roropt 

or  Ulde  Turtle.  -  Whitaitr,  Good  Ntmfrom  Virgil  (1823),  p.  «. 

Tonet,  A  ring  throagh  which,  set  on  a  little  staadard  (or  in  tandem- 
driying  on  the  headstall),  passes  one  of  the  reins  by  which  a  bone 
is  driven.  New  England.  Bailey  in  hiS  Dictionary  gives  Tgertii, 
ornaments  for  horses. 

Tmltoiy,  A  large  district  of  country  belonging  to  the  United  StatM, 
though  not  forming  a  part  of  any  individual  State,  and  under  a 
temporary  government.  —  Worceiier. 

TMqnite.  An  alkaline  efflorescence  of  considerable  value,  which  ex- 
udes from  the  earth  around  many  of  the  lakes,  ponds,  and  manhj 
grounds  in  New  Mexico,  California,  and  Arizona.  (Natron,  Carb. 
of  Soda.)     See  Altali  Desert. 

Teat-Paper.  A  paper  or  instrument  shown  to  a  jury  as  evidence.  A 
term  used  in  the  Pennsylvania  courts.  Called  also  a  "standard 
paper."  — Burrill'a  Law  Die. 

To  teip.     To  fuss  and  fret. 

Tew  round.  To  tew  round  is  to  spend  time  over  one's  household 
affairs  without  accomplishing  any  thing;  to  be  busy  without  doing 
any  thing.  Tn  the  north  of  England,  Uid  means  to  labor:  to  work 
hard.      See  PuUer. 

Texan  Hare.     See  Jackass  RabbU. 

Tezoa.  The  third  story,  so  called,  of  a  Mississippi  steamboat.  It 
includes  the  surroundings  of  the  pilot-house,  the  whole  "  upper 
story  "  of  the  vessel. 

The  boiler  deck,  the  hurricane  deck,  and  the  ttim  deck  are  fenced  and  onia- 
mentcd  with  white  nilings.  —  Mart  Tuwrn,  in  AlUinlic  lifoMhly,  for  Jan.,  187S. 

the  pilot-bouse  from  the  roof  of  the  Itxat.  —  E.  E.  Half,  Ado.  of  a  Putlmaa, 
f.ib- 
Texaa-Tender,     The  waiter  who  attends  passengers  on  the  upper  deck 
or  teiaa  of  the  Mississippi  steamboats. 

and  coffee  during  mid-watch  day  and  aigbU  —  J/anl  T<oain,  in  Atlantic  3f<Mlify, 
Fab .  ISTB. 
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Tbankaglvlng  Day.  A  day  »et  apart  once  ft  year  (usually  in  the 
month  of  Norember),  by  the  Governors  of  States,  for  a  general 
thanksgiving  to  God  for  hlesaings  enjoyed.  The  custom  originated 
among  the  Puritans  of  New  England,  where,  an  a  neason  of  eocial 
festivities  and  family  reunionB,  it  baa  almost  wholly  usurped  the  place 
of  Cbristmna. 

E'en  th*  ghugtt  of  T\atiii-dag  turkcj-i 

Wilting  up  the  midnijiht  echoes 
With  k  frifrhtful  guii'lin'  tound. 
Wm.  Bofd,  Oaiaood  Old,  Cambridge  lUtaa.)  ChrvnicU,  18IT. 

niatik-je-Ma'amB.  Hollows  or  depressions  in  a  road,  with  low  heaps 
of  earth  or  snow  dug  or  thrown  from  the  hollows.  Sometimes  they 
are  caused  by  depressions  made  to  carry  off  water.  In  winter,  when 
there  is  deep  anow,  these  hollows  are  made  by  sleighs.  The  plung- 
ing and  rising  of  passing  vehicles  causes  the  rider  to  bend  his  body 
with  every  rise  and  fall;  hence,  the  term  of  ikank-^-ma'ama.  See 
Cahol. 

The  notleniiiK  of  so  gmt  ■  body  of  tnow  renders  tfaa  roadi  dumpy  Knd  IbU 

of  lliank-ne-ma'ant,  so  that  tlelghing  i>  nut  s  blissful  experience  just  now. 

That  is  constantly  used  for  so  in  Pennsylvania;  as,  "  I  was  thai  tired." 

The.     American  speakers  and  writers  very  commonly  use  the  definite 

article   in   the  French   manner,  and  contrary  to  the  genius  of  the 

English  language,  before  the  names  of  diseases. 

There  would  be  nothing  questionable  in  the  report  thai  De  Sotn  died  of  typbui 
(ever,  or  some  similar  malady,  if  molher  account  did  not  ascribe  bis  death  to  tkt 
dysentery.  —Willaur-i  Lift  a/Di  Svlo,  p.  SOS. 

There.  (Pron.rAar.)  Onthespot;  onhand;  athome.  Western.  The 
author  of  "  A  Stray  Yankee  in  Teias,"  in  speaking  of  thb  use  of 
the  word,  says;  "  A  man  who  accepts  an  invitation  to  a  frolic  or  a 
fight,  a  wedding  or  a  funeral,  probably  answers,  I  'm  Ihar.  A  per- 
son wishing  to  imply  that  he  is  perfectly  at  home  in  any  thing  says 
he  is  Ihar ;  a  good  hunter  or  fisher  is  also  Ihar." 

ndmble -Berry.  (Rubvi  occidenlala.)  The  Black  Raspberry,  so 
called  by  many  from  the  naked  receptacle,  which  has  the  shape  of 
a  thimble.     In  some  districts,  the  red  raspberry  is  so  called. 

nilmble-Weed.  (^RudbecLia.)  A  t-all  plant,  six  or  eight  feet  high, 
resembling  the  sunflower.  It  is  one  of  the  herbs  prepared  by  the 
Shakers,  and  is  used  in  medicine  for  its  diuretic  and  tonic  proper- 
ties.    Like  the  Thimble-berry,  its  receptacle  resembles  a  thimble. 

TUn-Bklnned.  Exhibiting  while  seeming  to  conceal;  accidentally 
ineffective;  shallow;  piuposely  deceptive;  hypocritical. 
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ine  while  lltey  lived,  .  .  .  Ibeir  apnihemi"  nfifT  death 
»tv;  Ihg  Konuini  boPDivdlbgliTi^Hlii.ltullelldMdcwl 
one)  to  look  out  for  thamiclru.  —  }i,  T.  Trikitit,  Uaj  8,  ISTT. 

TUrds.  "  The  widow's  thirds."  Dower.  In  law,  the  portion  of  k 
man's  real  estate  which  his  widow  i»  entitled  to  hold  daring  bar 
natural  life.  The  term  is  quite  as  common  as  dower.  Middleton 
used  it  in  the  same  senM. 

Thli  hers  and  tliat  there.  These  vulgar  pleonasms  are  often  heard 
in  this  country  as  well  as  in  England. 

This  yere  is  the  common  pronunciation  in  the  South. 

Thomaonlan  Doctor.  A  phjisician  who  follows  the  Thomsonian  prao- 
tice ;  slso  called  Steam-doctor. 

Tbomaontan  BTStam.  A  peculiar  treatment  of  diseases,  so  named 
from  its  inventor,  Samuel  Thomson,  a  native  of  Alstead,  New 
Hampshire,  who  died  at  Concord,  in  that  State,  in  1840,  a^  5S 
years.  The  medicines  are  labelled  from  No.  1  to  10,  and  are  com- 
pounds of  Cayenne  pepper,  lobelia,  &c.  His  followers  have  dis- 
carded much  that  he  adopted,  and  are  now  known  as  Eclectic  or 
Botanic  physiciana. 

Tbomy-lMOiut.     See  Honey-Locwt. 

Thorottghfare.  A  low  gap  between  mountains;  as,  "  Thoroughfare 
Gap,"  in  Fauquier  County,  Virginia.  "  Tknroaghfare  Mountain," 
Southern. 

niorongbvrort.     Another  name  for  Boneiel,  which  see. 

I  kinder  misIruXed  our  Tiruh  Ann  had  fallen  In  love  with  ShakKpear*  Bobbet. 
bul  1  thought  of  B««y.  .  .  .  Well,  I  gave  her  ■  good  t*i?r<iii5*i™r(  puke,  and  it 
cured  her.  —  BiUg  BMtt,  p.  338. 

Tbonsand  of  Bilok.  Litt  a  Ihoitsand  of  brick  is  a  queer  simile  very 
often  heard.  It  means,  of  course,  very  heavily,  like  brick  dumped 
out  of  a  cart;  and  then  vigorously,  vehemently. 

A  huge  negro  woman  threw  liereeif  convuljively  from  her  feet,  and  fell  hki  a 
Ihousind  of  brick  acroaa  a  diminutive  old  man.  —  Sinwti  Snggl. 

The  new  "  Yankee  Doodle."  by  George  F.  Monia,  created  an  immeoae  noiie. 
Nobody  could  ail  Hill ;  hand!  and  feet  came  into  the  ehonis  of  their  ova  aceord, 
and  the  house  was  down  -'tiki  a  Ihoataiui  n/ brick."  —  A'tm  Yorkpnptr. 

I  Me  be  waa  getlin'  riled  aome,  and  I  Ihought  he  'd  bite  over.  Vou  see  that  'a 
the  wav  with  na  Wealem  folkn.  If  folks  is  aainv,  we  walk  right  int«  'em  titt  a 
IkotO'ikd  o/brUk.-  Mr,.  Clittrt,  ForeM  Lift.  Vol.  I.  p.  109. 

Sxeet  ia  the  melting  fall  of  music,  but  not  such  muiic  aa  nighlly  coiDH  dowa 
upon  us  like  a  Aotunnd  of  bricki  from  the  balconies  of  museums,  nor  aocb  as  w« 
sometimes  hear  at  the  ooera.  —  Daw't  Strmemi,  Vol.  1.  p.  iNl. 
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So  I  pitched  into  Doodle  like  a  tJunuaii'  qfhrids. 
Mayhap  it  warnU  proper  to  do  it  —  on  tick  ; 
But  John  Bull  is  almighty,  he  '11  see  I  am  paid, 
And  my  cargo  of  cotton  will  break  the  blockade. 

The  London  Times  on  American  Affairs. 

To  thrap.     (Fr.  frapper,)     To  strike,  especially  with  some  pliable 

article,  as  a  strap. 
Throush  is  used  in  the  West  for  swathe,  or  the  cut  of  the  cradle 

through  grass  or  grain.    Like  **  swathe,"  it  is  also  used  figuratively; 

as,  *^  What  a  through  he  cut!  '^  t.  e»  what  a  swell! 

Through  the  Mill.    A  person  is  said  to  have  been  through  the  mill 
when  he  has  had  experience  in  a  particular  thing. 

To  throw  in.     To  contribute;  as,  *'  I  '11  throw  in  for  a  pony  race." 

Thunder.     Vigor;  efficiency;  ^clat. 

Whatever  thunder  there  can  be  in  the  present  Southern  policy  [of  President 
Hayes],  it  is  not  the  thunder  of  those  Republicans  who  oppose  it  —  Cor,  N,  Y, 
Tribune. 

Thundering.     Very;  exceedingly.     A  vulgar  colloquialism,  used  both 

in  England  and  in  this  country. 

Lord  Hervey,   in  his  **  Memoirs  of  the  Court  of  George  II.," 

mentions  Queen  Caroline's  indignation  at  the  infliction  of  a  '*  thun' 

dering  long  sermon." 

I  was  told  that  Faneuil  Hall  was  called  the  "  cradle  of  liberty.*'  I  reckon  old 
King  George  thought  they  were  thundering  fine  children  that  were  rocked  in  it, 
and  a  good  many  of  them.  —  Crockett^  Tour  doton  East,  p.  61. 

If  a  chap  only  corner  from  the  North,  and  has  got  a  crop  of  hair  and  whiskers, 
and  a  coat  different  from  everybody  else,  and  a  thunderin*  great  big  gold  chain 
about  his  neck,  he  *s  the  poplerest  man  among  the  ladies.  — Major  Joneses  Court- 
ship,  p.  82. 

Ticket  1.  Politically,  it  means  a  printed  list  of  candidates  to  be  used 
at  an  election.  According  to  circumstances,  a  man  is  said  to  vote  the 
straight  ticket^  i.  e.  the  ticket  containing  the  **  regular  nomination  " 
of  his  party  without  change ;  a  scratch  ticket,  a  ticket  from  which  the 
names  of  one  or  more  of  the  candidates  are  erased ;  a  split  ticket ,  a 
ticket  representing  different  divisions  of  his  party;  or  a  mixed  ticket, 
a  ticket  in  which  the  nominations  of  different  parties  are  blended 
into  one. 

2.  A  **hard  ticket,**  a  man  whom  other  people  had  better  let 
alone ;  an  unscrupulous  man  to  deal  with. 

Tickler.  1.  A  common  name  among  merchants  and  bankers  for  a 
book  in  which  a  register  of  notes  or  debts  is  kept  for  reference;  also, 
for  a  book  in  which  the  daily  balance  of  cash  is  entered,  by  the 
cashier  or  teller. 
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The  CiEBBn  wen  divine  whila  they  lived,  .  -  .  their  tpotbea'ii  »ftn-  dMth 
wu  >  UtK-ijbinited  tnveity ;  the  RonKna  honored  the  lire  god*,  but  left  (he  deid 
ones  »  look  oul  for  UiemMlve>.  —  JV.  T.  Triiune,  Miy  8,  18TT. 

nUrda.  "The  widow's  thirds."  Dower.  In  law,  the  portion  of  a 
maa'a  tsbI  estate  which  his  widow  ia  entitled  to  hold  during  her 
natural  life.  The  term  is  quite  as  <»inmon  as  dower.  Middleton 
used  it  in  the  same  senae. 

Thla  h«ra  and  that  there.  The«e  vulgar  pleonasms  are  often  heard 
in  thia  couutrr  as  well  as  in  England. 

This  ytre  is  the  common  pronnnciation  in  the  South. 

Thamaonlan  Doctor.  A  physician  who  follows  the  Thomsonian  prao- 
tice;  also  called  Steam-doctor. 

nomaonlan  BTBtem.  A  peculiar  treatment  of  diaeaaes,  ao  named 
from  its  inventor,  Samuel  Thomson,  a  native  of  Alstaad,  Xew 
Hampshire,  who  died  at  Concord,  in  that  State,  in  1810,  aged  56 
years.  The  medicines  are  labelled  from  No.  1  to  10,  and  are  com- 
pounds of  Cayenne  pepper,  lobelia,  ka.  His  followere  have  dis- 
carded much  that  he  adopted,  and  are  now  known  as  Eclectic  or 
Botanic  phyHicians. 

Thorny-Loooat.     See  Honey-Locust. 

nioronghfare.  A  low  gap  between  monntaina;  as,  "  ThorougkfaTe 
Gap,"  in  Fauquier  County,  Virginia.  "  Thorough/are  Mountain." 
Southern. 

TborongbvroTt.     Another  name  for  Bone/el,  which  see. 


Tbouaand  of  Brick.  Like  a  thoiaand  of  brick  is  a  queer  aimile  very 
often  heard.  It  means,  of  course,  very  heavily,  like  brick  dumped 
out  of  a  cart;  and  then  vigorously,  vehemently. 

A  huge  negro  voman  (hraw  hanelf  conrulsiTelT  from  her  feet,  and  fell  Hkt  a 
Ihoamnd  nf  brick  acrois  a  diminulire  old  men.  —  Sinvm  Svggi. 

The  new  '•  Yankee  Doodle,"  by  George  P.  Morris,  creUed  an  immenge  noise. 
Nobody  could  sit  stilt ;  hands  and  Teel  came  into  the  chorus  of  their  own  accord, 
and  the  house  was  down  "iUce  a  Ihoaimul  of  briet."  —  JVcw  Yorkpiiptr. 

I  see  he  wu  getlin'  riled  some,  and  I  thought  he  'd  bile  over.  Yon  see  Ihit'i 
the  way  with  m  Western  folks.  IF  folks  is  sassy,  we  walk  right  Into  'em  liU  a 
tkoutnad"/ brick.— Mrs.  Clacen,  ForeM  Life,  Vol  I.  p.  109. 

Sweet  is  the  melting  tall  of  music,  but  not  such  muiic  as  nightly  comes  down 
upon  us  like  n  Uioutnnd  nfbrickt  firom  the  balconies  of  museums,  nor  Bnch  aa  we 
sometimes  hear  at  the  onera —  Doa't  Stmumt,  Vol.  I.  p.  301. 
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So  I  jdldied  Into  Doodle  Hit  a  lAwMn'  of  brick. 
Miyluip  it  w»rn't  proper  to  do  it  —  on  tick  ; 
Bui  John  Dull  1b  almightr,  be  '11  KB  I  urn  paid, 
And  my  cargn  of  cotton  will  hrtilt  the  blocli»de. 

Tht  London  Timri  on  Amtriemt  4fairt. 
To  thrap.     (Ft.  frapptr.)     To  strike,   especially  with   some  pliable 

artjde,  aa  a  strap. 
Thiongb  ia  used  in  the  West  for  swathe,  or  the  tnit  of  the  cradle 
through  grass  or  grain.    Like  "  swathe,"  it  ia  also  used  figuratiTely; 
aa,  "  What  a  through  he  cut!  "  i.  e.  what  a  awelll 
niroogh  tha  MUL    A  person  ia  said  to  have  been  through  the  mill 

when  he  has  had  experience  in  a  particular  thing. 
To  tbioir  in.     To  contribute;  as,  "  I  'II  throw  in  for  a  pony  race." 
Tbimdar.     Vigor;  efficiency;  ^clat 

Whatever  thmdtr  thers  aa  be  in  lbs  praent  Sonthem  policy  [of  Preiident 
H«y«>],  it  is  not  the  Ikumder  of  those  Kepublinni  who  oppose  it.  —  Car.  N.  Y. 

Thnndsrlng.  Very;  ezceedin^^ly.  A  Tulgar  colloquiaJism,  uiied  both 
in  England  and  in  this  country. 

Lord  Hervey,  in  bis  "Memoirs  of  tha  Court  of  George  II.," 
mentions  Queen  Caroline's  indignation  at  the  infliction  of  a  '*  thtm- 
dering  long  sermon." 

1  vu  told  tint  Faoeuil  HsH  in*  called  the  "  cndte  of  liberty."  I  reckon  old 
King  George  thought  they  were  tiHiuIennjF  Ane  children  that  were  rocked  io  it, 
and  a  good  many  of  Ihem.  —  Croctttt,  Tour  doim  Eat.  p.  61. 

If  a  chap  only  comes  from  the  North,  and  has  got  a  crop  of  hair  and  whiskeia, 
and  ■  coat  different  from  ereTj'body  else,  and  a  thimdtTm'  great  big  gold  cliaia 
abont  hin  neck,  he's  Ihepopleresc  man  among  the  ladies.  —  itajor  J<mti'i  CoarU 
ihip,  p.  82. 

Ticket.  1.  Politically,  it  means  a  printed  list  of  candidates  to  be  tued 
at  an  election.  According  to  circumstances,  a  man  is  said  to  vote  the 
ttraight  lictel,  i.  e.  the  ticket  containing  the  "  regular  nomination  " 
of  hLi  party  without  change ;  a  rcralch  ticket,  a  ticket  from  which  the 
names  of  one  or  more  of  the  candidates  are  erased;  t^tplit  ticket,  a 
ticket  representing  difFerent  divisions  of  his  party ;  or  a  mixed  ticket, 
a  ticket  in  which  the  nominationa  of  different  parties  are  blended 
into  one. 

2.  A  "hard  ticket,"  a  man  whom  other  people  had  better  let 
alone;  an  unscrupulous  man  to  deal  with. 

Tiokler.  1.  A  common  name  among  merchants  and  bankers  for  a 
book  in  which  a  register  of  notes  or  debts  is  kept  for  reference ;  also, 
for  a  book  in  which  the  daily  balanoe  of  cash  is  entered,  by  the 
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2.  A  small  pocket  fluk  in  which  to  cany  liquor. 

Then  be  took  out  a  ticldtr  cf  whlfikcy ;  and,  arter  he  'd  took  thm  m  t<m 
■rallowa  out'n  it,  t»yt  be,  "Oblige  dm  hy  taking  ■  horn."  —  BotOitn 
Shetckei^  p.  33. 

Tiok-Nation.  A  name  givea  to  regions  in  which  ticks  abound;  and, 
as  the  grasRes  and  Bsndy  soil  infected  by  tbem  are  peculiar  to  tlis 
poorer  parts  of  the  country,  it  is  Bometimes  used  as  a  term  o[ 
reproach. 
Tiddlles.  Boys  say,  "  mn  tiddlies,"  i.  e.  run  over  ice  after  it  baa 
begun  to  break  up  on  a  sheet  of  water.  See  Btndolert,  Addenda. 
Tidy,  n.  A  cover,  usually  of  ornamental  work,  for  the  back  of  a  duur, 
the  arms  of  a  sofa,  and  the  like.  —  Webster. 

From  the  old  English  word  "  tide,"  meaning  time,  as  eventide, 
and   closely  connected  with    the   German  xeii.     So  tidy  is  lekig, 
timely  or  seasonable.  —  Snath,  Curtout  Derivaliora,  p.  07. 
Tusser  uses  the  word  in  thw  sense,  as :  — 

If  weitbar  be  fair  and  (irf  jr,  tbj  grain 
Make  npeedily  carriage,  for  fear  of  a  rain. 

Baibaitdrs,  for  Mareb,  (1B7S). 

To  tidy  up.     To  put  things  in  order,  or  make  them  neat,  as  in  a 
dwelling-house.  —  Wtbuler. 
I  have  tiditd  ind  liditd  over  again,  but  it  *■  uae1e*>.  —  Dirktiu. 
Tie.    1.  The  state  produced  by  an  equal  number  of  votes  on  two  oppo- 
site sides.  —  Worcegler. 

2.  A  pair  that  are  alike;  a  match.     "  Them  two  hogs  is  a  fie." 
Western. 
To  tie  to.     In  Western  phraseology,  a  man  who  "  will  do  to  lie  to  "  is 

one  who  can  be  relied  upon,  an  honest  man. 
To  tl«  up.     To  make  fast,  as  a  vessel  or  steamboat.     An  expression 
pectdiar  to  the  West. 

"It's  foggy  to-nigbt,"  taid  Ibe  captain,  "and  you'd  beat  rvn  tbe  boat  till 
nine,  and  ibeu  lie  up." 

"  Tit  ier  upl"  says  Jim.  "I  tie  Atriip  in  ■  horn!  Doyoa  reckon  I  can't 
nmherlnauchafogas  tbia?  No.otr!  I'll  knp  her  a  Ulin'  till  my  watch  ia 
up,  and  then  I  '11  tie  up,  mt  you  're  afeard  to  run.  —  Major  BatJtum,  If'  T.  ^ril 
of  the  Timet. 

Tie  Vote.  An  equality  in  the  number  of  votes  given  for  two  candi- 
dates, by  which  neither  party  is  elected  to  the  ofSce  for  which  the 
votes  are  given. 

Tiger.  In  1822,  the  Boston  Light  Infantry,  under  Captain  Mackintosh 
and  Lieutenant  Robert  C.  Winthrop,  visited  Salem  and  encamped  in 
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Waahingtoa  Square;  and  during  their  stay  a  few  of  the  members  in- 
dulged in  sports  incidentail  to  camp  duty,  irheosome  Waiter  eKctaimed 
to  one  who  waa  a  little  rougli,  "  Ob,  you  Tiger  I  "  It  became  a  catch- 
word, and  aa  a  term  of  playful  reproach,  "  You  're  a  Tiger,"  was 
adopted  as  one  of  the  peculiar  phrasea  of  the  corpe.  On  the  route 
to  Boston,  some  muaical  genius  sung  an  impromptu  line,  "  Oh,  you 
Tigers,  don't  you  know,"  to  the  air  of  "  Rob  Roy  McGregor,  oh!  " 
Of  course,  the  appellation  soon  induced  the  Tigers  by  name  to  iiDitate 
the  actions  of  the  Tiger;  and  the  "growl  "  waa  introduced,  and  at 
the  conclusion  of  three  cheers  "a tiger  "  was  invariably  called  for. 

In  1836,  the  Infantry  visited  New  York,  being  the  first  volunteer 
corpa  tomake  a  trip  from  this  city  to  another  State;  and,  while  there, 
the  Tigers  at  a  public  festival  awoke  the  echoes  and  astonished  the 
Gothamit«8  by  giving  the  genuine  howl.  It  pleased  the  fancy  of 
the  hosts,  and  gradually  it  became  adopted  on  all  festive  and  joyous 
occasions;  and  now  "three  cheers  and  &  tiger"  are  the  inaepara- 
ble  demonstrations  of  approbation  in  that  city.  —  Boston  Evening 
Gaxeiie. 

Tiger-Cat.     See  Ocelot. 

To  fight  tha  Tiger  is  to  gamble. 

Tight.  1.  Close;  parsimonious;  saving;  ati,  "  A  man  tight  in  his  deal- 
ings." Close;  hard;  aa,  "  A  (ijA(  bargain." —  Webtier.  To  these 
American  uses  of  the  word  is  to  be  added  another  similar  to  the 
last.  When  money  ia  difficult  to  be  procured  by  diacounting,  &c., 
busineaa  men  say,  "The  money  market  is  tight"  or  "Money  is 
tight."    In  this  sense,  it  ia  the  opposite  of  tony,  which  aee. 

The  Deacon  wi?  ■!>  d'^Al  ts  the  skin  on  bin  l>acl[ ;  begrudgrd  folka  (h«lrrlctiuls 
wbea  they  came  to  bi>  houH  —  Wldna  Btdntt  Pnptrt.  p.  30. 

The  juoiier  market,  except  on  thu  lK»t  tincks,  ia  gelliiii;  tiykl,  uid  Ihera  ia  ■ 
general  calling  in  of  loam  upon  the  "fanciet."  —  X.  Y.  Tribune. 

2.  Tipsy;  drunk,  Uaed  mostly  at  the  South,  The  question  baa 
been  asked,  "  Can  a  man  be  considered  a  loose  character  who  comes 
home  tight  every  night  ?  " 

It  '■  kinder  di»c»ungin'  to  lend  ■  fellow  that  gele  tight  agood  deal,  —  geta 
tifftit  eanietimeE>,anThDv;  it's  Kird  ennugh  la  get  paid  bjfotkn  Ihalalwayi  keep 
etraight,  —  H'MirUn,  The  Birhm  Kxperimtia,  p.  I9S. 

Tight  Hatoh.     A  cloae  or  even  match,  aa  of  two  persona  wrestling  or 

running  together. 
Tight  Place.    To  be  in  a  light  plaee  is  to  be  in  straits,  to  be  abort  of 

money. 
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Tight  Boiongliig,  I.  «.  huxl  squeezing.     Said  of  any  thiag  difficalt  to 

accomplish.  —  ShentwKi'i  Georgia. 
n^t  Bqneeaa.     A  difficultj. 

It  '■  a  UgM  tqatae  Bometimu  to  icrouga  bctiraeii  a  lie  ind  tbe  truth  in  bnai- 

ncH.  —  8am  sack,  Humm  Ifaturt,  p.  91T. 

nie.    Cant  term  for  a  hat. 


Tilly.     "  Easy  as  lUly,"  i.  e.  very  easy. 

nit.     1.  The  black-necked  Stilt  (Himaatopu*  nigricoUu),  a  small  bird 

fouad  on  our  ehoras;   the  Saod-piper,  also  called  a  TtU-up.     See 

Lav>i/er,  No.  1. 
2.  A  see-saw. 
TUter.     Used  as,  and  probably  shows  the  origin  of,  Teeter,  1.  To  •»• 

saw  on  a  plank.     In  common  use  in  Eastern  MaMachusetts. 
Tilt-up  or  Tip-up.    The  popular  name  of  the  Sand-piper.     See  Peel- 

Weel. 
Timber.     Throughout  the  West  and  South,  this  tenn  is  applied  to 

woodland.     A  man  going  into  the  wood^  will  tell  you  he  is  going 

into  the  timber. 
After  prweMiDi;  half  ■  mile  iiiti)  th«  <iiaA<r,  ve  were  «uddenlj  ttrought  te  ■ 

iland  by  the  deii*e  underBrowth.  —  A  Strng  Ynnktt  in  Tiro*. 

nmbered  Lauds.  Land  covered  with  wood:  forests.  Land  well- 
timbered  means  land  covered  with  large  trees. 

Along  the  coast  of  Temui,  aa  in  the  eounlrj-  west  of  llairiiiburg,  there  ilretdte* 
■  prairie  of  fmni  ten  to  twenly  mile*  before  reaching  tbe  limbtrtd  bottom-landi. 
Guiilt  to  WtHtm  renj,  p,  5. 

Tlmberhaal*.     A  lieadloug  fellow  careless  in  walking. 

Time.     1.   "  What  lime  are  you?  "  means.  What  o'clock  is  it? 

2.  "I've  had  a  good  time,"  i.  e.  I  have  enjoyed  myself.  "I 
went  to  the  ball,  and  had  a  good  time."  A  spree.  "  They  we[it 
on  a  tijae,"  i.  e.  Uiey  had  a  spree.  "  A  high  old  lime,"  or  debauch 
of  the  first  class. 

Timotby.  (Phleum  pratense.)  Tlie  common  name  for  the  Herd's 
Grass;  said  to  be  derived  from  Timothy  Hanson,  one  of  its  early 
propagators.  —  [figetoa'n  Flora  Di/.iinnientii'. 

Tlnaja.  (Span.,  pron.  lindha.)  The  word  signifies,  priroarily,  alarge 
earthen  water-jar,  and  is  api)lied  on  the  Mexican  frontier  to  water- 
holes  or  cavities  in  rocks  on  the  sides  of  mountains,  where  water 
accumulates.  These  are  filled  during  the  rainy  season,  and  are  the 
chief  or  only  dependence  of  travellers  for  water  at  other  times. 
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Perminent  wiUr  Ii  toand  under  a  ckfl  ot  Igneoai  rocka,  and  do«a  Dot  praperlj 
deMrT«  Iha  num  of  ■  spring,  but  »  nther  a  Hitnja  topplicd  hy  water  trickling 
Ibrongh  Ihe  locki  from  wit«r-holea  ibave.  —  SdioU'i  Oil.  <m  lAe  Country  along 
Iht  .tfuican  Bimndarg,  \>.  89. 

Eight  lit  Ihasa  tma/ai,  one  above  the  other,  the  hi);beKt  loo  difficnlt  to  nack 
[are  found  beii) ;  aa  the  water  is  used  from  the  lower  ones,  yoa  aacend  to  the 
next  higher,  pawing  it  down  by  meaaa  of  buckets.  —  Litoltnnnt  MiriUr'i  Rrport, 
Utxioan  fiowadary,  p.  lU. 

TiD  Bllokey.     (Dutch,  Wtl:,  tin.)    In  New  York,  a  tin  pwl. 

nnksT.     A  small  mackerel.     New  England. 

Tinner.    A  workman  who  makes  utenaila  of  tinned  iron  platee;  a  tio- 

plat«  worker. 

Tl{>pla.      Intoxicating  liquors.      Any   "fancy  drink  "    is   a  tipple. 

"  I  've  got  a  new  tipple,"  said  a  liquoinlealer  to  a  regular  customer, 

Whj  not  aend  them  brandy  in  bomb*  ?  and  Old  Wheat  under  a  Hag  of  truce  7 

Wb7  not  drop  ■  boltlo  of  liiflt  inlo  their  ounpa  from  our  balloons  — N.  1*. 

Ttptiyboba.    A  contemptuous  term  for  the  wealthy  classes. 
Tlpalnah.     The  wild  prairie  turnip,  used  as  food  by  the  Nortb-western 

Indians. 
TlpteeTlDg.     A  mincing  gate  In  walking. 

When  you  aee  a  gentleman  tiptrering  along  Broadway,  with  a  lady  wiggle- 
wagging  by  hit  aide,  and  bolli  dreaeed  In  kill,  you  may  aay  that  he  looks  out  for 
himaeK  and  lakea  cart  of  A.  No.  1.  —  Doa't  Strmimty  Vol,  I.  p.  308. 

Tip-top.  The  very  highest  part;  the  beat  of  any  thing;  excellent;  of 
the  best  quality.  The  building  on  the  sninmit  of  Mount  Washing- 
ton is  called  "The  Tip-lop  house."  "'JTiese  are  tlie  best  goods 
made  in  the  country.     They  are  lip-top." 

Tlp-np.     See  Peet-Weel. 

TUanne.  (Fr.)  A  decoction  of  spruce-tops,  for  "purifying  the  blood." 
Province  of  Quebec. 

Tlthlng-lCan.  In  New  England,  a  parish  officer  appointed  to  preserra 
order  at  public  worship,  and  enforce  the  proper  obserraiice  of  tiie 
Sabbatii.  —  Worceiler. 

Greater  men  than  Uncle  Eliaklm  had  to  pyt  up  belbre  the  aovereign  power 
of  a  laugh,  and  ere  long  he  TVHigned  the  office  of  litkimjf-mnm  aa  one  requiring  m' 
atemer  metal  than  lie  poaeeaaod.  —  -Vri.  Slaioi,  Wrftomt  F<ilti,  ch.  v. 

To  tlUvata.  To  dress  up.  "  To  tilivale  one's  self  "  is  to  make  one's 
toilet.     Colloquial  in  the  uorth  of  England. 

Well.  I  'II  arrive  in  time  for  dinner;  I  'U  liliwW  myaelf  up,  and  down  to 
drawin'^oom.  —Sin  Slid  in  Engtnnd,  ch.  S3. 

Hie  girla  are  all  lo  lilirattd  ofl  with  falae  beauty,  that  a  fellow  luaea  hi*  heart 
befanhakDOwsH.  — A>v'sfieni(iM,ToI.  I.  p.  U1. 


ntt«r.  An  eruption  on  the  skin.  This  ib  merely  another  pronuncia- 
tion of  tetter.  It  is  lued  in  New  England,  and,  according  to  Forbj, 
is  provincial  in  England. 

To.  1.  For  al  or  in.  An  exceedingly  common  Tulgaritm  in  the 
Northern  States.  We  often  hear  such  barbarous  expressions  Bs, 
"He  lives  lo  York;"  "  He  wan't  lo  hum  "  (i.  e.  at  home),  while 
the  oi^site  mistake  of  in  for  info  is  hardly  less  frequent. 

4id,  in  fict,  r  never  waa  laj 

When  iiehuit7lik«ilap7    Wbna  il  begina  lo  hum.  —  Solftiurc  Bum. 

The  boiler,  instead  of  going  upward,  moved 
the  mun  building  dincllvtbrongh  thewetvei 
men  there,  altbou^  men  vera  to  work  on  each  sideorwhe: 
Jtomt  SaUiiui.  SapC,  ISH. 

3.  To,  a«  the  sign  of  the  infinitive,  is  sometimes  improperly 
omitted,  particularly  in  such  expressions  as  Meet  days,  Sing  nights. 
Help  make,  Help  transact;  instead  of  "help  to  make,"  "help  to 
transact,"  &c. 

We  found  the  medical  student  at  his  lndging^  sitting  al  a  table  in  the  middle 
of  a  very  dionrderlj  apartment,  making  believe  [Id]  eat  a  late  breakfast.  —  PKt- 
IHm'i  Magaane,  TAtj,  ISSl. 

Toad-Flah.  (Balrachv^  vatiegnlat.)  This  repulsive  creature,  and 
fisherman's  pest,  is  called  also  "  Oyster-Fisb  "  on  the  New  Jetsey 
coast,  from  its  frequenting  the  oyster-beds,  and  "  Grubby  "  on  the 
coast  of  New  England 

Toad-Onmter.     The  toad-fish,  so  called  from  the  noise  it  makes. 

Toad-Btloker.  A  term  for  a  sword,  almost  noiversal  among  onr  sol- 
diers during  the  late  war. 

Tobacco.  (W.  Ind.  tabago  or  tobncco,  a  cigar  or  pipe.)  An  Ameri- 
can plant,  the  dried  leaves  of  which  are  used  for  smoking,  chewing, 
and  for  making  snuff.  The  more  common  varieties  cultivated  in 
the  United  States  are  Hudson,  Frederick,  Thickjoint,  Shoestring, 
Thickset,  Sweetr scented,  Orinoko,  Sic.  Among  the  host  of  names 
given  to  it  according  to  the  various  modes  in  which  it  is  prepared 
for  chewing  are:  Pigtail,  Ladies'  Twist,  Cavendish,  Honey-dew, 
Negro-head  (pron.  Nigger-he«d),  Long  Cut,  Short  Cut,  Bull's  Eye, 
Plug,  Fig,  Oronoko  r>eaf.  Nail-rod  or  32's,  Roll,  Fine  Spun,  Pound. 
Lone  Jack,  &c.  There  is,  besides,  fmok'mg  tobacco,  put  up  in  papetB 
of  various  kinds,  as  Kanaster,  Bite-foot,  Cut-stems,  &c.     In  the 
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fortn  of  inaff' there  are  also  uinnj  tenne  for  it,  ok  Maccoboj,  Rappeo 
(AmeTican  oud  foreign,  named  after  the  places  it  is  manufactured 
in),  American  Geutlemaii,  Demigros,  Pure  Virginia,  Copenhagen, 
Nachitochea,  Bourbon,  St.  Domingo,  Scotcli,  High  Toast,  frish 
Blackguard,  Iriab  High  Toast,  tic. 

TotMooo-Box.  A  small  fresh-water  fish,  called  also  Sunfish  and 
Pumpkin- Seed. 

Tobaooo-Root.     See  Koogah-Root. 

Tobogan  or  Torbosan,  A  sleigh  or  sledge  used  in  Canada  and  by 
the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  drawn  by  dogs  used  for  travelling  over 
snow,  made  of  thin  boards  ten  or  twelve  feet  long,  and  from  twelve 
lo  fifteen  inches  broad.  These  are  cut  tbin  at  one  end,  about  three 
feet  of  which  is  bent  over,  lashed  andcovered  with  raw  hide  to  keep 
it  in  place.  Inside  of  this  curve,  the  voyagear  carries  his  kettle.  Tbe 
dogs  attached  to  the  sleigh  are  genei^ly  decorated  with  collars  from 
which  bead-work  and  tassels  are  suspended,  together  with  a  string 
of  small  bells.  Dsll  says  they  are  used  in  Alaska,  and  gives  repre- 
sentations of  them.  —  A  la»ka  and  its  Refourcei,  p.  1Q6.  Hind,  who 
calls  them  cariotet,  says  they  are  used  by  the  ooyageun  of  the  Hud- 
son's Bay  Company.  —  Rtii  Ricer  Exploring  Expedition,  Vol.  I. 
p.  Si.  Smaller  ones,  from  five  U>  eight  feet  in  length,  are  also  used 
in  Canada  for  sliding  down  hill  over  the  snow. 

The  to6oga»  will  turn  In  frcint  to  the  lide  aa  which  j'on  prau  jam  hand.  To 
itctr  one  guing  down-bill  at  top  spenl  naeds  otrrt  and  •xp«ri»ace.  Wei^ted 
with  two  or  three  rider*,  gaining  in  speed,  it  seeini  to  fly  along  liks  a  highway 
comet  a>  it  flashex  pu>t  you,  .  .  .  and  your  blood  curdles  In  your  Teias  at  tha 
aeemingreckletsnet)  of  the  occupant*.  .  .  .  SIrap  a  dynpeptie  to  a  teioffnn  on 
one  at  our  Caoadian  hllln,  .  .  .  and  I  would  (take  my  life  thai  I  ahoold  either 
aeare  away  or  cure  blue  devilg  and  dyspepnia.  —  Can'idiait  Sporli  in  Scnhier'i 
M<mlhlg  for  Aug.,  1877,  p.  838. 

The  following  is  from  a  poem  by  Wm.  Boyd,  entitled  "  Swiutzen, 
an  Imaginary  Montreal  Fur- Advertisement,"  18S5.     Many  «rard« 
in  common  use  in  Canada  will  be  found  iu  the  extract. 
Wouldnt  thou  purchaM 


Hoccaiina  from  Indian  wigwam. 
Black  or  yellow,  plain  or  quill-worked. 
Or  galoihed  with  India-rubberj 
Aboriginal  luboygan, 
Excellenl  for  coa« ling-party, 
Or  for  elk  nr  red-deer  hunter; 
Yengee  sled  or  roomy  trainean, 
For  the  boyi  from  big  to  little. 
For  the  gicli  from  laan*  lo  tiaj ; 


Suaw-ahoei  for  aubarbui  nmble. 
Or  for  triTnp  uound  Ui«  MuuntUD, 
Or  fcr  chuiog  in  the  toroil,  — 

Go  to  Siruticii,  famoiu  furrier, 
Chaptlitr  renowned,  immorWl,  — 
Swsrtien  of  Ihe  changing  KUons, 
Spring  and  inmincr,  ■ulomn,  winter. 

Montreal  TrMueripl,  IBeS. 

ToboKanlng.  Sliding  down  hill  over  the  snow  on  a  tobogan,  a  favor- 
ite omasemeDt  in  Caaada.  Id  New  England,  called  Coatting,  which 
see. 

Teioggaimg  it  one  of  the  [BTOrite  winter  amnMnisuti  on  Ihe  HonnOm. 
Toboggan  hu  not  yet  found  iu  way  into  the  dictionarie*,  and  there  are  other 
waya  of  apelliDg  it;  and  it  niair  b«  defined  u  a  pliable  board  turned  op  at  both 
ends,  and  naed  (or  coasting  down  Ihe  hilU  oT  Canada.  —  Momtrmi  Cor.  Pnti- 
daiet  Journal,  Joly  a,  18T7. 

QualDt  old  Quebec  ii  fit  (or  l<ibogamMg  wherever  you  go.    But  one  of  the  moat 
unique  rides  ia  down  the  ice^one  of  Montmorency  FaUs.  —  Caitndiait  SporU, 
Scribner-i  ifonlUy,  Aug.,  18TT. 
ToboganlBt,    One  who  indnlges  in  the  amuaement  of  sliding  down  ice- 
hills  on  a  tohogan. 

The  ice*one  of  Montmorency  Fall^.  seven  miles  from  Quebec,  ia  a  great  rtsort 
for  the  lobogamtU  in  winter.  —  Scri&ntr,  m  oAove. 

Tod.    Rum,  or  any  alcoholic  beverage. 
^ .         Toddy-Blouom.     See  Rum-Bud. 
■  \,  To  toe  in.    To  turn  in  the  toes, 
.  '  To  toa  ttaa  Hark.    A  phrase  borrowed  from  the  prize-ring,  and  meao- 
^  4  ^    •        ing  to  come  up  to  one's  obligations. 

'  -    To  tol«.     To  draw  or  cause  to  follow,  bj  presenting  something  pleas- 
',),   '  v\-.    ing  or  desirable  to  view ;  lo  allure  by  some  bait.  —  Wcbsler. 

K  i.-iY  ^^^  *PP'y  *'''^  <>''*  English  word  only  to  the  alluring  of  animals. 
7  5  '  Thus,  in  New  England  the  farmers  tole  sheep,  and  cause  them  to 
follow,  by  holding  to  them  a  measure  of  corn  or  some  fodder.  In 
■  ■'■ ;_  "'  "ihe  Middle  Statefl,  wild  duckH  are  loUd  within  gun-shot,  by  cansing 
.  J  K  - 1',  a  little  dog  to  run  up  and  down  behind  a  brushwood  fence,  which 
', ..',    .. .'  ..  excites  their  curiosity. 

Tom.     A  wooden  trough  used  by  the  California  miners  for  washing 
what  is  known  as  "  pay-dirt."     Tom  itream  refers  to  the  qiuuitity 
of  water  used  in  the  trough  or  torn. 
Tomahawk.     (Algonkin  Ind.  lomekai/en.)     An  Indian  hatchet  or  aie. 
It  was  and  is  the  custom  of  the  Indians  to  go  through  the  cere- 
mony of  burying  the  tomahawk,  when  they  made  peace;  when  they 
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went  to  war,  tbej  dug  it  up  again.  Hence,  the  phrases  "to  buiy 
the  lomahaak,"  and  "  to  dig  up  the  lomahaak,"  are  Bometimea  used 
by  political  speakers  and  writers  with  reference  to  the  healing  up 
of  past  dbputes  or  the  breaking  out  of  new  auea.     See  Hatchet. 

A  graiC  *uHy-laak'd  fellow  Inok  up  bia  TobAos,  or  woodui  Culluh,  lo  kill  Ur. 

Churcb,  but«aiiwoIh«r>praTentedhiin.  — CAnrot'jPAityi'i  TFar(lT16),  p.  M. 

Fierce  the  flght  Mid  (hort, 

And  coaquered  vanished,  tnd  the  dead  remain 
Hanglfd  by  tomahamkt.  —  Brgatil,  Tht  FoiHtkm. 
Vomato.     1.  (Mexican,  tomatl.')     The  well-known  fruit  of  the  Lyco- 
persieum  tsculentum,  formerly  called  love-apples. 

2.    The  Winter-cherry  sometimes  so  called,  and,  specifically, 
Cherry-Tomalo. 
Tombs.     A  name  commonly  given  to  the  New  York  city  prison,  in 

alhision  to  its  heavy  Egyptian  style  of  architecture. 
Tombs  Lawy«r.    A  lawyer  whose  clients  are  the  inmates  of  the  New 

York  city  prison.     A  contemptuous  tenn.     See  Shatter. 
ToiU'Cod.     (Morrhua  pruinaaa.)     A  small  fiah  common  to  bur  coast, 
but  which  beoomes  very  abundant  after  the  first  frost ;  hence  the 
name  of  Frost-FM,  by  which  it  is  also  known.  —  Storer,  Fahes  of 
Mastachutettt. 

Dr.  J.  V.  C.  Smith  believes  the  tom-cod  to  be  the  same  as  a  fish 
kuown  in  Europe  as  the  lacaud  of  Cuvier,  and  that  tom-cod  is 
a  corruption  of  the  Indian  name  ixKnud,  i.  e.  plenty-fish,  as  this 
little  tsh  was  well  known  to  our  aborigines.  Mr.  Trumbull,  of 
Hartford,  who  is  the  beat  authority  on  Indian  words,  assures  us 
that  be  knows  no  such  word  as  tacaud  in  any  aborigiual  language 
east  of  the  AUeghanies. 

Hie  Hull  merchant  came  under  the  frigate't  iteni,  and  voloiiteflTed  to  go  and 
catch  aoiDC  tom-cod.  —  Liait.  Wit,  Scampaniti,  p.  19. 

The  face  of  the  mermaid  iraa  regular  human,  and  it  looked  nUber  tawny  and 
fiabb]'  like  a  tiled  nigger,  witb  fleehj  eyaa,  and  aaKHith  Ilka  a  huge  lom-eod, — 
Story  of  tht  Sfermaid. 

Tom-Dog.     Mate  dogs  as  well  as  cats  take  the  prefix  "tom,"  in 
some  parts  of  the  West.     "  Them  lom-dog»  howls  awful  to-night." 

ToDgB.    A  name  [or  pa,ntaloons  and  roundabouts,  formerly  in  use  in 
New  England. 

Children  were  playing  on  the  green,  the  boya  dreaied  in  tongi ;  aome  in  aldit- 
costl,  &c.  —  ifargarti,  p.  34. 

Toiuiag«-Cat.     A  railway  car  for  the  conveyance  of  freight. 
Toot.     "  On  a  loot,"  i.  e.  on  a  sproe. 
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Toothcclle  Bnah.  (Xanlhnxylum  fraxineum.)  Prickly  Ash;  m  called 
from  its  pungent  properties,  made  Beneible  when  applied  to  an 
aching  tooth. 

Toothaclie  Or«s«.  (Monocera  arotrialica.)  A  singular  kind  of  grau 
which  grows  in  Florida,  with  a  naked  atalk  four  feet  high.  It 
affecLH  llie  breath  and  milk  of  cows,  which  eat  it  when  young  and 
teudei'.     The  root  atlecta  the  salivary  glands,  —  WUUarni'i  Florida. 

Tooth-CarpenteT.     A  dentist. 

Too  Thin.  Too  plain  or  evident.  The  deception  ia  "too  thin,"  i,  e. 
too  apparent.  Often  expressed  by  the  letters  T.  T.  See  Too  Tia 
to  ««.A  in  Addenda. 

Tooting-Tub.     A  puritanical  t«rm  tor  a  church-organ. 

on  eirih  will  ihvy  do  next '/     That  ever  I  should  liv«  to  am  a  I'opii-h  iooli%'-tii 
Eluck  up  in  our  Kslleij !  —  Brooke,  Eiutford,  p.  32. 

Toozer  or  Two>er.     A  marble. 

Tophet.  Defined  originally  as  the  place  of  abominations,  the  very 
gate  or  pit  of  hell;  hence,  boys  used  to  say,  "  I  'U  see  you  in  Tophit 
before  1  '11  do  it,"  meuniiig  that  they  will  see  one  in  a  very  bad 
place.     "  Go  to  Tophet,"  go  to  the  devil. 

The  "  SiOikton  Independent,"  lays  Capiaiii  Weber  inok  the  Seceuion  Big 
from  hie  flufslaff,  which  he  found  fioiliiig  ou  Sunday  muming,  put  it  into  hii 
cannon,  flred  il  off,  sud  blowed  ic  lo  Tvphrl,  and  then  gave  three  cheen  for  Ihc 

Top-Hotoh.     The  highest  point. 

To-dsy  the  editor  of  the  "  Union  "  is  thi'ered  to  the  very  (op-nofcl  of  joyoiu 

mulipole  Barnburner. —.W',  T.  Com.  AJv.,  Oct.  IS,  1S4S. 

Top  Sawyer.  The  man  at  the  upper  end  of  a  whip-saw;  hence,  a 
mat]  of  great  conseiiuence ;  an  "  upper-crust  "  fellow.     Western. 

Tore.  Taw-er,  the  place  where  the  taw-.er  stands.  The  place  where 
one  stands  to  shoot  marbles  from.     Used  by  the  boys  of  New  York, 

TormentaUon.     Pain;  torment;  trouble.     New  England. 

Tormented.     Euphemism  for  damned,  as  "  not  a  tormented  cent." 

Tortilla.  (Spanish.)  The  well-known  lai^je;  round,  thin  cake  pre- 
pared from  a  paste  made  of  the  soaked  grains  of  maize,  having  the 
hulls  rubbed  ofE  before  grinding  tlie  mass,  and  then  baked  on  au 
eartben  gri<ldle.     See  Hulled  Corn. 

I^e  com  [or  the  lorlilliu  is  nosked  with  a  little  uhea  in  the  water,  UDtil  Ibt 
onter  husk  or  shell  is  peeled  oB,  when  il  ia  ground  upon  an  oblong  ilone  called 
■  "metatc,"  ■  tlomeilic  utensil  handed  down  from  tlie  aborigiDal  itkhabitanU. 
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The  mul  ia  (hen  properly  mixed  sod  leuoned,  uid  cooked  upnn  aitiaU  pheeU  of 
iron  and  copper.  They  are  baked  very  thin,  and  always  tetved  up  hot,  —  Dadt, 
El  Gringo,  p.  341. 

Hearing  a  continual  elkp,  >lkp,  alap.  I  [ooked  round  and  uvr  a  woman  kneeling 
upon  Iht  ground,  rubbing  the  metale,  while  a  pretty  girl  wae  slapping  ■  Ivrtitia 
between  her  hands.  —  (Hmittd't  Ttxta. 

A  Iriangular  piece  of  toiiilla  is  converted  into  a  spoon,  and  aaup  is  even  eaten 
in  this  way.  hpoone  are  sehlom  met  with  even  in  the  houses  of  the  rich,  (he 
nee  of  the  Uwiitta  being  aniversal — Jtuxton'M  Ada.  in  Mexico,  p.  116. 

Toiy.  During  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  this  term  was  applied  to  the 
royalists.  Some  years  ago,  when  the  term  "  Whig  "  was  adopted 
by  one  of  our  political  parties,  that  of  Tory  was  given  to  the  Dem- 
ocratic party.     It  is  not  now  applied  to  any  parly. 

It  was  paid  that  the  toriet  were  arming  and  collecting  In  Ihe  Highlands,  under 
the  directirin  of  distinguished  ofGcen,  to  aid  the  conspiracies  formed  by  tiuv. 
TiyoQ  and  his  adherents.  —Irving,  Lift  of  WathingUm,  Vol.  U.  p.  3T1. 

Tot«.    (Ft.  touf,  Lat.  (oftw.)    The  whole;  all.     "  The  whole  fiX*,"  a 

common  pleonasm.     Provincial  in  England  and  in  New  England. 
To  tot*.     To  cany.     A  queer  word,   much   used   in   the    Southern 
States.     It  has  been,  absurdly  enough,  durivcd  fixiin  the  Latin  loUit, 
but  is  more  probably  of  African  origin.     A  friend  learned  in  pbil- 
olt^y  iusintsthat  the  word  is  from  the  Latin  lollere. 

The  militia  liad  everlaslin'  great  long  swords  as  much  as  Ihey  muW  (oM. — 
MnJoT  Jonel'i  Courtihip,  p,  39. 

Here  ■  bov  was  ferociously  cutting  wood,  —  there  one  Ming  wood.  —  Cartton, 
Th<  yia  Furdian,  Vol.  1.  p.  107. 

The  watchman  arretted  Mr.  Wimple  for  disturbing  the  peace,  and  lolcd  hint 
oR  lo  the  calaboo»e.  —  Pidamji />-om  Iht  N.  0.  Picn^uni,  p.  130. 

My  gun  here  totri  fifteen  buckshot  and  a  ball,  and  slings  'em  to  kill.  —  Ckron. 
tjf  PintrilU,  p,  lOM. 

"Goodness  gracious!  "  said  old  M»s  Stallins,  "while  servants!  Well,  the 
Lord  knows  I  wouldn't  haie  none  on  'em  about  me.  I  could  never  b«ar  to  pee  ■ 
white  gall  fuol^'  my  child  about,  and  waitia'  on  me  like  a  nigger:  it  would  hurt 

Since  all  de  blooded  dng>  were  loUd  oB  by  fleas ; 
De  measles  Med  off  all  de  cuniiin'  little  nigs, 
An'  de  aojen  ob  de  aniiv  hab  Mrd  uS  de  pigs. 

jVeyro  Mtlodia,  Come  back,  Maaa. 

To  tota  folr,  in  Texas,  is  to  be  honest  and  upright  in  one's  dealings 
with  people  there,  in  order  to  avoid  a  serious  catastrophe. 

The  predicament  [of  assassination]  in  Texas  can  be  avoided  by  always  "tot- 
ing fair"  with  everybody.  Indeed,  if  you  toltfair.  you  need  tott  no  weapotii; 
that  is,  you  can  go  unarmed.  —  7'uiu  Cor.  Chicago  rrihtne. 

Tota-IiO«d.    Aa  much  as  ons  can  cany.     Soatbem 
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Totom.  Acorrnption  from  the  Algonkin  word,  meaning  "  thstwhidi 
peculiarly  belongs  to  him."  The  family  mark  or  co»t-of-arnis  of 
the  North  American  Indians. 

Spealting  of  the  Iroquois,  Mr.  Schoolcraft  says:  "  NoUiiog  is 
more  fully  under  the  cognizance  of  obaervera  of  the  manners  and 
customs  of  thia  people,  than  the  fact  of  the  entire  mass  of  a  caoton 
or  tribe  being  separated  into  distinct  clans,  each  of  them  distin- 
guished by  the  name  and  device  of  some  quadruped,  bird,  or  other 
object  of  the  animal  kingdom.  This  devic«  is  called  among  tbs 
Algoiikins  (where  the  same  separation  into  families  or  clans  exists) 
lolem,  and  we  shall  employ  the  same  term  here,  as  being  alreadf 
well  known  to  writers."  —  Notet  on  the  IroquuU,  p.  128. 

Tbink  not  that  my  blood  >ha!1  militia  with  tha  bumbis  mark  ot  tha  AintM% 
—  fil  (ofcm  ioT  &a\irTrar.R.~  Schoolcraft,  Algic  RatanJitM. 

The  Indian  hod  made  a  [eprcuntalioD  of  a  rmttleinake  drawn  on  hia  breaM 
vith  yellow  paiot.  Thi»  wa«  tc  b<  tbe  taltin  ot  arau  of  hit  trib« —  Coiftr,  Oat 
0}itnini)i,  Vol.  I.  p.  163. 

And  they  painted  on  the  grave-potu 
Each  his  own  anceslTSl  lo/rm. 
Each  the  syuibul  ul  bis  huiuehnld. 

Lvnafillvir,  Tkt  Sv*s  of  iliatxtlka. 
Totsmlo.     Belating  or  belonging  to  the  totem.  « 

To  ehow  how  the  arintocratic  and  democratic  principle*  were  made  to  harmo- 
niie  in  the  [roquoia  ^vi'nmient,  it  will  be  neceutBry  to  go  back  and  examine  the 
law  of  descent  amon):  tlie  tribea.  Ii>)relher  with  the  curiuna  and  intrit.'ale  princi- 
plea  of  the  loltmk  bund.  —SchooUmfl,  NoMon  tht  IivqitiiU,  p.  136. 
Tottllsb.  (From  UMXe,  to  walk  in  an  unsteady  manner.)  Shaking, 
Tacillating,  unsteady. 

Our  little  boat  waa  light  and  todith ;  and,  as  I  preued  the  trigger  of  my  rifle, 
it  rolled  hliffhlly  over,  and  my  ball  passed  over  the  deer — Uaniaaad,  WUd 
yorllumSceaa,p.im. 

Sir  Walter  Scott  thus  used  the  word  loti^  in  the  same  sense:  — 

1  tell  tlicf,  fellow,  I  was  somewhat  lotly  when  I  received  the  good  knight'i 
blow,  or  I  hud  kcjil  my  gomnd  under  it.  —  Iraahot,  eh  xxxiii. 
Touch.     "  It  is  no  touch  to  the  other  machine;  "  i.  e.,  it  will  bear  oa 
iKjmparison  with  it.     "The  latest  louch," — the  most  recent  style, 
or  newest  contrivance. 

The  children  ot  Israel  going  out  of  Egj-pt  w 
p.  30. 

Touch  and  go.     A  naiTow  avoidance  of  a  contrary  result.    "  Nothing 

to  spare."     Comp.  Rub  and  go. 
Touoh-me-not.       (Impaliens.)     A   plant  found  about  brooks  and  in 

moist  places.  —  ilichaux,  Sglva.     A  popular  name  for  the  common 
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BftlsajD,  in  aUusion  to  the  bursting  of  its  capsules  when  touched 
with  the  fiagen.  It  is  also  caJlad  Jemel-ioeed. 
TOMMm.  A  uoiae  or  disturbance.  A  Dorsetshire  word.  Comp.  A'uouts. 
Ttw  Loch  Kitrin  they  [[he  Scotch]  make  lucb  ■  loutt  about  is  jent  obont 
equal  to  >  good  lizsble  duck-poDd  ia  our  country — San  Slick  in  Et^land, 
cb.  30. 

Uann  Leoin  nuke*  auch  >d  Menial  (otnt  about  ber  carpet*  that  I  hare  to  go 
along  that  eTcrlaitin'  long  entry,  and  down  both  ataircsgea  to  tha  door,  to  spit. 
Bam  Met 

When  tbe  rata  rallle  and  kidi  up  a  (ohm, 
"Ha  DmiDoua  alwaya  of 

Tcnr.    That  which  is  towed,  t 

Our  prognsa  haa  been  slow  ...  on  account  of  the  heavy  tovt  which  aanie  of 
tba  anny  ateanien  bad  to  carry.  —  Report  from  Roatiote  Fdand,  Feb.,  1862. 
To^ir-Boat.     A  vessel  used  exclusively  for  conveying  freight.     Fleets 
of  barges  and  canal  boats,  sometimes  numbering  forty  or  fifty, 
towed  by  a  single  steam- vessel,  are  seen  on  the  Hudson  River. 
To^r-Head.     1.  A  term  applied  to  a  white-headed  urchin. 

Firat,  do  jon  notice  the  girl?  —  the  alini  one  helping  her  mother, — 
Tougfa  Utile  (vw-A<a({,  apry  ta  ■  catamount,  freckled  aa  birch-bark  I 

Trotcbridgt,  Potmi,  Tlu  EmigraiU. 

2.  A  white  ripple  or  foam  ia  a  river  produced  by  soaga  or  othdr 
obstmctions.    Western. 

An  account  of  the  blowing  up  of  a  steamboat  on  the  Mississippi  in 
1858  says:  — 

The  Pannaylvania  drifted  down  about  two  milei  and  a  half,  where,  being 
ilopped  by  lom-kead,  ibe  upeediiy  burnt  to  tbe  water's  edge. 

3.  On  the  Ohio  River,  the  term  is  applied  to  the  small  tuft-liko 
islands,  found  in  such  numbers  about  Blennerhassett  Island. 

The  loa-itmlt,  an  (he  queer  tufts  at  the  eud  of  the  cut-offs  are  called,  the  pas- 
sage of  the  boat  through  a  cul-oll,  &c.,  ...  all  strange,  keep  the  pasacngera  on 
the  look-out.  —  E.  E.  Halt.  AJcemtura  of  a  Pmllman,  p.  80. 
Towhao  Ooldhead.     See  Chfwink. 

Town.     1.  In  New  England,  it  is  often  used  for  lowtiship,  or  a  small 

territorial  district,  whether  densely  or  thinly  inhabited.  —  Worcentrr, 

2.  The  body  of  legal  voters  within  a  township.  —  Latet  of  JVeia 

Toirn  House.     1.  A  bouse  where  the  public  business  of  the  t«wn  is 
transacted  by  the  inhabitants  in  legal  meeting.  —  Webtter. 

2.  A  house  in  town  in  opposition  to  a  house  in  the  country. — 
Webiter. 

3.  An  almshouse.    Conuecticut. 


Town  Masting.  A  legal  meeting  of  the  iahabitauta  of  a  town  for  the 
transaction  of  business. —  Webiter. 

Town  Ropreaontatlve,  lowiuman,  Beleot  Townaman  Sbtui  Man, 
&C.  '■  1636."  The  tliirteen  men,  called  on  oar  records  the 
"  Towne  RepresentatiFeB."  This  phrase  has  led  to  the  mistake  of 
aupposing  that  such  individuals  were  members  of  tie  General 
Court,  instead  of  having  only  the  oversight  of  Uie  town  aSiJrs. 
Their  number  was  equal  to  that  of  the  colonial  government  here, 
prior  to  tbe  arrival  of  Winthrop.  It  is  likely  that  they  wen 
elected  soon  after  the  Court  of  Assistants  left  Naunikeag  [1620], 
and  that  there  were  as  many  from  that  time  to  the  year  which  beadi 
this  paragraph.  Such  authorities  were  twelve  and  aeven,  sometimei 
called  "  the  Townsmen,"  "  the  Select  Towusmen,"  and  at  others 
"  the  twelve  men  "  and  "  the  seven  men.  from  the  former  part  of 
1837  to  1649.  From  the  laat  year  to  1854,  they  were,  f or  pwt  of 
that  period,  denominated  selectmen,  and  afterwards  entirely  to 
called."  —  AnnaU  of  Salem. 

Township,  The  district  or  territory  of  a  town.  In  the  United  StatM, 
many  of  the  States  are  divided  into  towtichijis  of  five,  six,  or  seven, 
or  perhaps  \^.xi  miles  square,  and  the  iuhabitants  of  such  township* 
are  invested  with  certain  powei-a  for  regulating  their  own  aflain, 
such  as  repairing  roads  and  providing  for  the  poor.  The  townihip 
is  subordinate  to  the  county.  —  WtbiUr. 

In  Canada  (Province  of  Quebec),  the  districts  or  parts  that  are 
exempt  from  feudal  laws  are  called  townships.     See  SeigniorKi. 

Tow-Row.     A  noise;  a  racket. 

Track.  The  line  of  a  railroad,  or  rather  between  the  rails.  "  A  man 
walking  on  the  track  was  run  over  and  killed."  A  car  is  said  to 
be  "  off  the  track"  when  ita  wheels  are  off  the  ruls. 

Trade.  Medicine;  a  medical  prescription.  A  physician  informs  me 
that  this  M&e  of  the  word  is  common  in  the  country  parts  of  Rhode 

Trail.  1.  Footstep,  track,  left  by  man  or  beast.  "  A  irail  is  a  succe«- 
sion  of  marks  left  on  the  ground  or  grass  by  any  thing  moving  to  a 
definite  end;  as,  a  IraU  of  troops,  au  Inilian  trail,  a  dftr  imil.  a 
itagon  trail.  Sign  is  more  or  less  positive  that  something  has 
been  present  on  the  ground.  A  traii  is  made  up  of  "  sign;"  but 
"  sign  "  is,  by  no  means,  a  IraU.  Feeding  deer  make  "  sign,"  hut 
it  may  be  imiiossible  to  trail  them.  There  may  be  abundauce  of 
sign  in  and  about  on  Indian  camp;  yet  it  may  take  the  keenest  eye 
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and  closest  scrutiaj  to  detect  the  trail  by  which  they  left  it."  — 
Colonel  Dodge,  Flaitu  of  tie  Great  West,  p.  407.     See  Sign. 

Hairkefc  latarad  th«  nler ;  and  far  ntu  t.n  hour  thej  travailed  in  Ihe  b«d  of 
the  brook,  Imving  no  dangeraui  trail.  —  CiMptr,  LnM  oftht  MoHicaiu. 
2.   An  Indian  footpath  or  road. 

It  WB»  the  policy  of  the  Piwident  of  Tsuu  to  open  ■  direct  nud  to  3»nla  Yi 
by  ■  route  much  nearer  llun  Ilie  great  Missouri  trail.  —  KrtulaWi  Snnta  Fi 
EnptdlUon.  Vol,  I.  p.  14. 

It  i>  miggesled  tliat  the  respective  locations  (or  the  Indiani  might  be  made, 
■part  (mm  the  great  Northern  and  Southern  Imils,  thorongh(arei  of  migntlnn, 
and  the  setttenieatg  limited  within  certain  preicribed  boundaries,  whers  the  gov- 
eminent  might  protect  Ihem  from  the  encroachments  of  while  men —  Report  of 
lilt  PliUadt^hia  Commitlet  at  a  iftUing  I'n  ithalf  n/ Ihr  Indiam,  March  31,  1848. 
Tnln.     (Fr,  traineau.)     A  peculiar  kind  of  sleigh  used  for  the  traos- 

portation  of  merchandiite,  wood,  &c.,  in  Canada. 
To  train.     To  carry  on;  to  act  wild.    Almost  peculiar  to  girls  in  New 

£ngland.     "  She  's  an  awful  one  to  train." 
nainon.     The  militia  when  aaaembled  for  exercise. 

The  f{cntler  een  partake,  by  st-mpathy  at  least,  in  the  eiciteineat,  by  running 
after  the  Iraiatn.  —  Mn.  CInvtWi  Wfittm  CUaringt,  p.  28. 

Training-Day.     The  day  when  the  militia  are  caUed  out  to  be  re- 

Tnunp.  A  strolling  vagabond;  men  without  etuployment  strolling 
about  cities  and  in  the  country,  beggiug  food,  uawiliing  to  work, 
and  often  ready  to  steal.  In  England,  a  tramp  is  a  foot  traveller. 
It  was  believed  that  they  bad  some  signs  by  which  they  knew 
where  they  would  be  kindly  received.  The  "Chicago  Tribune" 
claims  to  have  been  informed  of  their  signs,  which  are  as  follows:  — 
In  Ihe  language  of  the  tramps,  (he  letter  "  H  "  on  tbe  gate-post  means  that 
tbe  residenta  will  give  the  caller  a  handful  a(  grub;  "  S-,"  that  he  will  get  a  seat 
•I  the  table;  '■  S.  U,,"  that  he  wilt  get  a  square  meal;  and  "G.  B.,"  that  he 
will  get  Ihe  "grand  bounce."  Ni>ir.  as  the  secret  is  out,  let  ever;  householder 
hie  himself  to  his  gate-poat,  and  dig  in  letters  deep  the  mystic  sign  "  G.  B." 

To  trampooa.    To  tramp.     Perhaps  from  the  Fr.  tre'pigner,  to  stamp 
with  the  feet. 

t  fell  as  lonely  as  a  catamount,  and  as  dull  as  a  bachelor  beaver;  so  I  tram- 
potUKt  an  to  the  stable.  —  Sam  Slid  inEni/hnd,  ch.  3. 

So  we  trampomed  along  down  the  edge  a(  the  swamp,  till  we  came  to  a  track. 
Poriefi  TaUtnflht  Soutii-ieat,  p.  44. 

When  I  get  hum,  I  Koeis  that  my  narration 
Will  make  some  little  stir  among  Ihe  nation. 
Some  years  ago,  I  landed  near  to  Dover, 
And  seed  strange  sights,  Irampoatiag  England  over. 

D.  Btanphrtft,  Tht  Yanktt  n  Englamd, 
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TruwlBHt.  A  trannifnt  visitor  is  one  who  stftjs  ft  short  time  tA  ft 
plnce  At  a  hotel  there  is  a  distinction  between  "eteadj  boftrdeit" 
who  remain  a  length  of  time,  and  the  troruienl  one*  who  stop  bat 
for  a  day  or  two.     In  this  sense,  the  word  is  not  used  in  England. 

To  tnuuplre.  To  happen.  A  sense  common  in  the  United  Statea,  but 
not  so  given  in  the  latest  English  dictioiiaries. 

To  trapes,  tiapealng.  Used  in  New  Engfhuid,  in  a  somewhat  diOo^ 
eut  sense  from  the  Eugliuli,  "to  wander  alwut,"  "  slow,"  *'  listless." 
Here  it  commonly  signifies  a  careless,  obJectUtt,  or  lawless  gtung 
about;  often  used  as  synonymous  with  "  gadding." 

So  swsy  goe>  lunch,  and  oB  goes  you  and  the  "Sir"  s-trsnipoodn' md  a 
trapain'  over  (he  wet  grua  a^a.  —  ^<i«  Slick  in  England,  ch.  3. 

It  has  happened  more  than  onn  )o  Heialer  Karl,  during  hii  tonriflcatbn, 
iTfiptBMgi.  tramp*,  trndgtK,  and  trargla,  .  .  .  to  b«  thrown  into  maay  a  eanET 
muDtry  comer  of  New  England.  —  Lrlmd,  MtiMtr  Karfi  St^cA-Boot,  p.  SU. 

Trap-IMahiiig.  The  trap  for  fishing  is  a  line  to  which  several  baited 
hooks  are  attached  at  intervals,  sunk  and  kept  in  place  bj  an  anchor 
and  leads.     This  mode  of  catching  fish  is  now  much  practised  on 

Raps.    Clothes,  baggie,  and  every  thing  appertaining  to  it. 

We  t-alt  rIntheB  and  nlher  fixinn  "Irnjn"  here,  and  tomelimea  "dud>"  for 
(horlness.  —  Snm  Slick.  Wise  Sn.ri. 

A  cheerful  black  boy  lollnw»d  wUh  their  other  tmpt,  and  so  they  ftwshI  to  Hie 
platform  of  the  throut^-train.  —  E.  E.  B<dt.  AdctMura  af  a  Pullmuu,,  p.  143. 
Trasb.  1.  At  the  South,  poor  {>eople  are  contemptuously  called  Inuli, 
The  term  is  more  frequently  applied  by  the  Negroes  to  the  poor 
whites;  as,  "  poor  white  Irash."  or  "  white  trtuh,"  See  While  Traih. 
From  a  poem  called  "  The  Black  Wife's  Testimony  "  is  the 
following,  which  refers  to  a  Negro;  — 

Hagicard  and  tall  and  black  waa  she; 

The  kind  of  human  (m.* 
Thai  wB*  brrd  around  the  f  ugar-milln 
Ere  fnednm  robbed  them  of  "guiding  will*  " 

or  owner  and  coffle  and  laah.  —  New  York  Evening  PoiL 

Shakespeare  thus  applies  the  term  to  a  worthless  person :  — 

I  aunpect  thit  Inak 
To  be  a  party  in  this  injury.  —  Othdla,  r.  1. 
2.  The  leaves  of  the  sugar-cane,  iu  the  West  Indies,  stripped  Crotn 
the  cane  to  permit  it  to  ripen.  These  leaves  are  laid  upon  the 
ground,  to  prevent  the  sun's  iiifinence  on  the  earth,  that  every 
moisture  pofsjble  may  l>e  retained  for  the  nourishment  of  the  plant. 
Trafh  is  also  used  for  foddering  cattle  and  thatching  houses.— 
Carmichiiel'i  Wtit  InditM. 
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To  trash  Cane.     To  strip  oft  the  dry  leaves  from  the  sugar-cane. 

To  traah  a  Trail.  An  expression  used  at  the  West,  meaning  to  con- 
ceal the  direction  one  hafl  taken  hy  iralkinfr  in  a  stream,  or,  in  fact. 
taking  to  water  in  anj  waj.  The  fox,  deer,  and  other  animals, 
understand  this  mode  of  escape  as  well  as  man. 

To  treat.     To  invite  another  to  drink  and  pay  for  the  liquor. 

To  tree.  To  take  refuge  in  a  tree,  said  of  a  wild  animal ;  to  foroe  to 
take  refuge  in  a  tree,  drive  to  a  tree,  said  of  the  hunter.  To  iree 
ont'i  Mtif  is  to  conceal  one's  self  behind  a  tree,  as  in  hunting  or 
fighting.    This  hunter's  word  is  purely  American. 

Beaidea  trtmg,  the  wild-ot  will  (ake  (dranU^  of  tnme  bole  in  the  ground, 
and  diuppear  u  Buildenlr  u  giioeU  ■!  cock-v rowing  —  Tiuirpt't  Backaoodt, 
p.  180. 

Forty-flve  jtm  itco,  Ihriv  wiia  an  pxlenidve  raligtoun  excitrment  In  Kentucky, 
produced  by  ■  man  partially  dtrangui,  wlin  had  b«n  ■  hunter  and  who  believed 
himwif  inapired.    HiaprDceediDKawerecbaracuriied  by  the  greaWit  tanatidsm, 

and  make  him  flee  fnim  you,  it  wm  Deee«i*ry,  ha  ronlended,  lo  give  him  chaw, 
Id  Int  and  (hoot  him  as  yna  would  a  wnlf  among  the  rheep,  who  came  but  lo 
devour.  As  the  meelini;  ww  held  in  a  (cruce,  one  individual  suddenly  started  in 
puriiult,  He  he  auppased,  of  [he  deril;  and  olhem  ot  a  peculiar  nervoux  tempera- 
menC,  having  nn  power  lo  reniM.  involuntarily  joined  in  the  purauili  and  Ihiiiwu 
called  Ibe  "rwiiuii^  txtrtUtl"  One  climbed  up  a  tree;  and  Mhera  caught 
the  mania.  Thie  was  called  the  '  diiabitiff  txereite  !  "  Another  waa  moved  to 
bark ;  and  aoon  olhen,  even  though  they  used  every  method  to  prevent  it,  fell 
10  lD*olurilarily  barking  like  dogs,  while  other*  gathered  round  the  tree  praying 
forsuecesa  Thia  waa  called  "  (nn'n^  (Ae 'ieni  / "  It  wasliterallyadevil  chase  t 
And  aach  a  time  of  running,  climbing,  dog-barking,  and  devil-chaetng,  was,  per- 
haps, never  known  before  or  since.  —  Eee<HH</  [  Warh.)  Star,  May  1,  ISM. 

Tree-Molaaaea.  Uolaases  made  from  the  Sugar-maple  tree;  a  term 
very  common  in  the  West. 

Trtte-Sagar.     Sugar  made  from  the  Maple-tree.     Western. 
.  Tilckay.     Trickish ;  practising  tricks.    This  old  English  word  is  still 
used  in  the  South  and  West,  where  "  a  trickty  horse  "  is  a  common 
expression. 

Trimming*.     The  accessories  to  any  dish. 

A  cup  of  tea  with  trinmingi  is  always  in  season,  and  is  considered  aa  the 
orthodox  mode  of  welcoming  any  gueat. —  Mrt.  Claetn,  A  Tfeic  Home. 

The  pinv  luxuriated  at  Florence's  [eating-house]  on  kibater  and  trimminst.  — 
Knidceriocktr  Mag.,  Aug.,  ISU. 

Troll.     A  large  seine. 

To  troll.  A  method  of  fishing,  by  a  long  line  attached  te  the  stern  of 
8  boat,  which  is  set  in  motion  by  sails  or  muffled  oars.  A  squid,  a 
piece  of  tin,  or  a  strip  of  red  and  white  clotli,  is  attached  to  the 
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hook,  ^hich,  passing  rapidly  along  the  snrface  of  the  water,  it 
seued  by  the  fish.  Striped  bass  and  Blue-fish  are  generally  caught 
in  thig  way. 

ThoK  who  prefer  the  more  iclive  and  invigoriting  pimctic*  of  oot  modi 
admired  art  will  Snd  Irolling  for  this  b«>ulUul  game  fi«h  [the  Striped  Bm]  u 
exciling  a  rtrreatinn  «i  an;  that  comes  within  Ihe  'angter**  n*ch.  — Jmtr. 
Ani/ltT'i  Gaidt,  p.  337. 

To  trot  ont.     To  bring  forward. 

Th«  friendi  of  Alexander  H.  3tephep>  are  m  iking  vlgoroiu  effort!  to  (rot  bhu 
tml  for  liia  l>rcaidenc3F.  Serenl  Demoeralie  counlj  conTcnlions  in  Qcoi^a  hart 
alreadydeclaradiahiefaror.  — JV.  Y.  Etaung  Fait,  Ftb.  IB.  1860. 

nnok.  ].  Stuff;  and,  especially,  vegetables  raised  for  market,  called 
also  garden-lruek  and  marktl-lruck.  South  and  West,  The  term 
was  formerly  used  in  Maasachusetts  where  it  was  applied  to 
groceries. 

About  tbia  time  [17TB]  tamilj  itorea  wm  naually  called  (rnel.  .  .  .  She 
looked  out  of  the  window  for  the  mnrket  people,  to  aak  them  if  thev  would  lake 
truck  tor  th«r  produce.  —  AnnaU  o/Saltm. 

They  purcbaacd  bomeipun,  calico,  aalt,  rum,  tobacco,  and  "oeb  other  (rucl  ai 
their  neceisarie*  called  for.  — CAroni'^ein/'/'iiiei'^f,  p.  40. 

The  fact  ia.  if  the  people  o[  Geni^ia  don't  lake  to  makin'  homespun  and  tirh 
Iruot  for  themwlvet,  and  quit  Ilieirevcrla'tin'  fusa  about  Ibc  tariff  and  frM  traJe, 
the  first  they  '11  knnw.  (he  beat  part  of  their  pnpulation  will  be  j-one  lo  the  Btw 
StalM.  —  Majnr  Jimti't  TrustU. 

Now  Ihoy  paaaed  down  into  Punkateea  Neck  ;  and  in  their  march  they  i«aai 
a  ]ar)ce  wigwam  fUll  nf  Indian  I mcj:.  which  Ihe  soldiers  were  for  loading  IheniHlvei 
with.  —  Church't  Indian  War,  1718. 

"What  do  the  doctora  give  for  the  fever  and  ifrue?" 

"Oh,  they  give  abundance  o'  tnicl."  —  Georipa  Scrnti,  p.  19S. 

2.  A  two-wheeled  vehicle  drawn  by  a  horse,  and  used  a  few  years 
since  for  transporting  merchandise.  In  New  England,  the  terms 
track,  truckmen,  and  Intcl-a/je,  are  commonly  used,  instead  of  cart, 
cartman,  and  cartage,  employed  elsewhere. 

The  Boston  Iruci  ia  nmatrurted  nf  Iwo  long  parallel  shafts,  hewn  from  the  he^ 
of  oak,  winter  felled,  well-aeasoned,  and  free   from  faults.     These  ahati  an 

neath.  in  the  middle  portion,  with  shorter  pieces  of  Ihe  fame  width.  The  upper 
ends  of  the  shafts  are  cut  curving  and  shaped  round,  to  fit  the  sides  oF  the  wheel- 
hntse.  They  are  then  framed  together  hy  two  transverse  piecea!  the  well-com- 
pacted strui'ture  is  placed  upon  a  low  axle,  supported  by  wheels  which  are  three 
feet  in  diameter,  and  thus  the  truck  is  complete.  —  E.  Enrttt,  ««■(  IVn™ 
i-opcrj.  No,  III. 

These  two-wheeled  vehicles  have  been  wholly  superseded  by 
trucks  of  four  wheels. 


Tmckmui.     The  driver  of  a  truck. 

Tbe  Imclman  it  id  keeping  with  his  track  and  hit  honet:  reguTarl/,  *iz  faat 
'    ~ '     ~  '  itelligcat,  patient.— £.  Everttt, 

Tniak-Patab.     A  piece  i>f  ground  devotecl  to  rearing  vegetables. 

Tramp.  In  the  game  of  whist,  a,  trump  card  has  a  greater  value  than 
the  best  card  in  any  other  suit;  hence,  figuratively,  a  man  who  ia 
Tdiy  eipert  in  hie  profession,  or  in  any  way  great,  is  said  to  be  a 

lliiDguiii,  my  boy,  you 're  a  tminji,  and  take  after  your  father  in  having* 
living  Boul.     You  have  an  imm«nte  bead,  and  it  matt  hold  a  great  many  braina. 
Pat'i  Wurkt,  Vol.  IV.  p.  211. 
The  editor  sat  in  hi»  sanctum,  and  brought  down  hit  flsl  with  a  thump: 
"God  blete  that  old  tanner,"  he  muttered,  ''He't  a  regular  editor' t  Immp." 
Carbon,  Farm  BaUadt,  p.  88. 

From  a  ballad  addressed  to  the  Honorable  Gerritt  Smith  after  hia 
■peecb  before  the  Union  League  Convention:  — 

Gerritt,  old  bnv,  vourband. 

We  knew  you'd  lake  that  stand! 
We  've  bad  our  eve  on  vou  for  levenl  years. 

A  rare  bird  o'n  the  ".lump 

It  an  abolition  (™™p; 
We  "ve  met  i^onfounded  few  these  latter  yeart. 

Traat-D«ed.  A  deed  conveying  property  to  a  trustee.  New  Eng- 
land.    In  other  States,  called  "  a  Deed  of  Truti." 

Tnutae-Prooeaa.  The  name  given,  in  the  New  England  States,  to 
the  process  of  foreign  attachment.  The  strict  trustee  process  ex- 
tends to  the  goods,  effects,  and  credits  of  the  principal  debtor  in  the 
hands  of  his  agent,  trustee,  or  debtor,  and  who,  as  trustee,  is  sum- 
moned to  appear  and  answer.  It  does  not  extend  to  the  real  estate 
in  the  hands  of  the  trustee.  —  Cushing  on  Trwlee  Proces*. 

In  personal  actions,  brought  in  tbe  court  nf  common  pleat  or  Ihe  tuprema  court, 
the  suit  may  be  commenced  liy  process  uf  foreign  altachinent,  or  truiitt  procem, 
in  tbe  manner  prescribed  by  taw.  —  Lairi  of  Haaaehti$tlit. 

To  try  on.  To  try;  to  attempt.  "  I  'm  too  wide-awake  to  be  cheated, 
so  you  need  not  try  it  an."  A  vulgarism  of  recent  origin,  from  a 
popular  farce  called  "  Trying  It  On." 

Tnckaltoe.  1.  (SrUrotium  giganUvm.)  Algonkin,  p'.lxilgnnnug,  a 
round  loaf  or  cake  of  bread  (Eliol)  = /nujanuS  (Mohican.  S.  Bar- 
Ian).  The  Virginia  truffle.  A  curious  vegetable,  sometimes 
called  by  the  name  of  Indian  Bread  or  Indian  I..oaf,  found  in  the 
SoDthem  States  bordering  on  tlie  Atlantic.     It  is  a  natural  produo- 
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tion,  ths  origin  of  which  has  greatly  peq>lex«d  nftturaliaU,  as  It  U 
commonlf  found  several  feet  ucider  tlie  surface,  aiiil,  like  tlie  truffle 
of  Europe,  haii  apparently  no  (item  or  le&fj  appendage  connecting  it 
with  the  external  atmosphere.  They  are  generally  found  through 
the  instrumentality  of  hogs,  wliose  acute  sense  of  smelliug  enables 
them  to  fix  upon  the  spot  where  they  lie  buried.  They  are  usually 
of  a  globular  or  flattened  oval  shape,  and  rather  regular  surface,  the 
lai^  onea  resembling  somewhat  a  hrowu  loaf  of  coarae  bread.  The 
siie  varies  from  aa  acorn  to  the  bigness  of  a  man's  head.  —  Farmer'! 
Eneyclopadia.  Kolm  tliinks  the  'I'uckahoo  of  Carolina  is  the  same 
plant  which  the  Swedas  of  New  Jersey  call  (from  the  Indian  name) 
Taio-ho,  Tam-Ling,  or  Tuck-ah, —  uamely,  the  Virginia  Wake-Robin, 
Arum  Virginianum  [now  Peltandra  Virginical;  and  says  that  he 
cannot  learn  that  the  Lycnperdon  tuber  (Truffles),  though  abundant 
in  New  Jersey,  were  ever  eaten  by  the  Indians.  —  TracrU,  Vol.  I. 
p.  233. 

A  mot  .  ■  •  called  TockaakBagh  lowing  ltk«  a  fliKg,  of  the  ftrealnn*  and  tiM 
of  ■  I'irtMlo,  whidi  pMselh  a  fierie  purfnition  before  Ihev  muv  rale  it,  being 
poi«on  whilei.  it  is  raw.  —  Purvhai  hit  Pllgrimast,  from  Capinn  ."mitAV  MS. 
(p.  OSli). 

ibvy  <M  tuehihot,  whitH.  while  crude,  is  of  ■  very  hot  •nJ  virulent  qiialitv;  but 
Ihey  manage  to  make  br¥>d  u[  it,  Lc.—BtnrlgU  Virginia.  Itook  [I[.  (1707). 

2.  TIiu  term  lucl-ahiie  is  ofteu  applied  to  an  inhabitunt  of  Lower 
Virgitiia,  and  to  the  poor  land  in  Uiat  portion  of  the  Stati:. 
Tnolcered  out.     Tired  out.     Used  in  New  York  and  New  England. 

I  gueHK  the  Qiiei>n  <lnn't  do  her  eating  i-ery  airly;  for  we  n-t  and  M>t,  and 
waitnl  fur  her.  till  we  giil  e'en  ■'inoHt  ladcertd  mif.  —  .V.  t'.  Familg  Comp, 

How  are  ymi  tliif  morning,  iln.  Atliton  ? 

Ijiw  nktfL  alive!  I'm  rlear  luiifrtd  ovl  with  IhfAC  young ari«^.  They  've  had 
tbaagur  thin  moniing,  and  are  t  ctdsb  as  bear  cub". — Slorg  n/lir  Ber  Trrt. 

We  fought  nndl  we  were  cnmplelely  tarktrtd  oat.  When  we  compared  nM», 
he  hod  gcrt  mv  right  eve,  and  I  had  cliawed  ofT  both  his  ears — Soalh^rM  .^ttldit$, 
p.  121. 
To  tuck  on.  To  unduly  increase  or  enhance.  "  That  horse  is  not 
worth  Iinlf  what  you  gave  for  him.  The  dealer  has  lucked  it  on  to 
you  pretty  well." 
Tug.     Peat. 

I  wai  infonned  by  leveral  old  persons  that  they  well  rememtKrcd  when  mt- 
ersl  l«'jJ>ngi  were  entirely  dugout,  and  that  by  throwing  back  the  loose  turf  the 
peat  grew  again  in  40  vean.  >i>  as  to  1111  the  boge.  —Jttckton-4  Gc-Juffg  n/JtiaU 
/shin/,  p.  117. 

Attached  to  every  dwelling  [on  Block  leland],  we  Sod  a  tug4unae,  in  which  ia 
ilored  the  winter'a  fuel.  —  JUd. 
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Tak,  for  look.     A  vulgar  pronunciatioD,  common  to  North  Hid  South. 
Tnlar.    A  roareh  in  wliich  Tule  abounds.    Texas  Hid  Caliiomia. 
Tnlft.     (Scirpua  laeuMrlt.)    The  Mexican  name  for  a  sort  of  bulnuh 

covering  immenBe  areas  in  tlie  Sacramento  Valley,  Klamath  Basin, 

And  on  the  Columbia  River. 

We  enter  the  «qU4re  of  the  AUino,  San  Anlonio.     Tlis  ii  ill  Mexican.     WIb- 
dowleu  obini  of  slaku,  pluternl  wilh  mud.  and  roofed  with  river  grau  or  (■!«, 
batata  of  adubea,  with  groupi  of  brown  idlers  round  the  iaon.—Olmittd't  Ttxat. 
Now  I  found  a  conifortable  home  built  by  putting  upright  potei  in  the  ground, 
thatching  them  with  luiti,  and  covering  Iha  lidca  with  Ilia  same.  —  Woed'i  St- 
porl  (o  Potltiuiiltr-Gmtral  Bniat,  p.  3S. 
Tiillp-Ti««.     (Liriodendron  tulipifera.)     A  large  tree  beating  flowers 
resembling  the  tulip.     Also  called  Whitewood. 
The  t«tip-lrtt,  high  up, 
Opened,  in  aira  of  June,  her  multitude 
Of  golden  chalice*  to  humming-birda 
And  ail  lien-winged  iaaecta  of  the  iky.  —  Bryant,  Th»  Foi—laim. 

Tnlllbaa,  TuUboe.     {Coregonia  aiiedi.)      A  congener  of  the  White 

Fiah  (C  albus),  common  in  the  rivers  and  lakes  of  the  North-west. 

From  the  Indian:  Cree,  altonibu;  Chippewa,  o(fcinab«e, "  wet  mouth  " 

(according  to  Schoolcraft). 
Tamb^«.     A  cock  of  hay;  aheap.     Connecticnt. 
Tomble-Bng.     The  Dung-beetle,  called  in  England  Dumble-dort  and 

Slraddte-boh. 
It  ia  flrani^.  my  hearera.  (hat  we  mnrtalii  ahnuld  be  ao  attached  to  this  mao- 

dane  aphere  of  oun.  .  .  ■  With  aJt  it>  frauds  and  deceptions,  we  cling  to  it,  an  it 

tuma  upon  i(a  axia,  like  a  lumilfJiaff  to  hia  ball,  when  it  accidentally  rolls  down 

hill.  —  Doa-i  SemofU,  Vol.  I.  p.  811. 

To  tnmp.     Probably  an  Indian  word.     It  means  to  draw  a  deer  or 

other  animal  home  through  the  woods,  after  he  has  been  killed. 

"  We  lumped  the  deer  to  our  cabin."     Maine. 
Tnmpllne.     A  strap  placed  across  the  forehead  to  assist  a  man  in 

carrying  a  pack  on  his  back.    Used  in  Maine,  where  the  custom  was 

borrowed  from  the  Indians. 
Tana.     (Span.)     The  fruit  of  the  prickly  pear  cactus  or  Indian  fig. 

(Caelui  (una.) 
Rxcellenl  pulque  ia  made  here,  and  a  beverage  expreieed  from  the  jnice  of  lb* 

(WM,  which  I  lasted  for  Iba  first  time.  —  Smdon't  Advtnturei,  p.  69. 

Tank.     A  stroke;  a  blow  with  the  fist.    New  England.    Provincial 

in  England.  — IFn"jA(. 
Tnpelo.     See  Pepperidge. 


D  addicted  to  the  turf;  to  nxsea. 

Tiuk«T.  A  drunken  man  ia  sometimes  said  to  have  '■  got  a  turkeg  m 
his  bock. "  Perhapi  the  allusion  is  to  hia  haviog  won  one  at  a  raffla 
in  a  drinkiDg-place. 

Tarker-BnaBard.  (Calharla  aura.)  A  common  American  apeciea 
of  vulture,  having  a  distant  resemblftnce  to  a  turkey,  and  remark- 
able for  its  graceful  flight  in  the  higher  regions  of  the  air.  Th^ 
were  formerly  found  aa  far  north  aa  Pennsjlvania,  but  they  are  now 
confined  to  the  Southern  States.  . 

It*  grmful  compand  with  th>l  oT  Ibe  BUek 
ir  high  01  loir,  with  iU  wintc*  gprud  bejnud 
(he  boriionUL  positioD.  —  JkduAim,  OnulMologlcal  Blag.,  Vol.  II.  p.  2M. 

Turned  np  Ilia  Tom.     An  expression  applied  to  one  who  is  dead. 

TnrneT.     (Germ.)     A  gymnast. 

Tnmlp.  A  watch.  A  name  originally  applied  to  the  old-fasbioned 
silver  watches,  which  were  nearly  aa  thick  as  turnips. 

Turn  of  Meal.     A  quantity  of  gnst  sent  to  mill    Tennessee. 

Tnrnatonfl.  (Slrepiila*  mlerpreii.)  The  Brant  Bird,  or  Calico  Back. 
AIho  called  Iloraefoot  Snipe,  fiom  its  feeding  on  the  spawn  of  the 
King  Crab. 

Turpentine  Btate.  The  State  of  North  Carolina,  so  called  from  the 
quantity  of  turpentine  obtained  from  its  pine  forests. 

Tniret'Shlp.  There  are  two  varietiPS  of  larrel-thip,  of  which  the 
earliest  and  best  ia  that  which  wa.i  invented  by  Captain  John 
Ericason,  of  New  York.  The  other  variety  — which  in  many  of  its 
features  resembles  the  plan  of  Eiicsson  —  is  known  as  the  system 
of  Captain  Cowper  Coles,  and  this  system  has  been  adopted  to 
some  extent  in  th?  British  navy;  while  the  American  navy  has 
adopted  the  system  of  Ericsson,  uaunlly  called  the  Monitor  system, 
from  the  Monitor,  the  name  of  the  first  vessel  of  this  kind  that  was 
constructed.  —  Robinson,  in  Brande  and  Cox  Die.  of  Science  and 
Art,     See  Monitor. 

Turtle.  The  application  of  this  term  to  the  common  tortoise  is  peculiar 
to  America.  Although  formerly,  is  not  now  so  used  in  England. 
Its  first  use  is  in  the  account  of  the  voyage  of  Captain  Goanold  to 
Virginia,  in  1602. 

I  cominaoded  >onie  of  my  cnmjunie  to  >««k  oat  for  crabbea,  lobalerg,  turilet. 
See.,  lot  aiutafiiig  lu  (ill  ths  ship'i  ntum.  —BnrtUB'i  Brigand  Trmt  Jltlaliim 

(leu). 
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Twins.  DinDer  and  tea  at  one  meal.  New  England.  The  English 
slang  term  is  Box-Harry  (Ducange,  Anglieanut,  ed.  1S57).  The 
custom  of  "having  twins,"  in  the  short  days  of  wioter,  was  formerly 
TGiy  common  among  the  fanuera  in  New  England. 

TiriBtloal.     Tortuous.  i>erverse.     A  factitious  word. 

H«  may  be  alraight-j^ing,  fanjno,  roanwsrda;  but,  in  his  dulinEi  with  t'  othar 
Ki,  he  li  ■  Icftle  tautiaU,  ucording  to  Ibelr  (ell.  I  woaldn't  nuke  >  town  talk 
ot  it.  —  D.  fftuaphrty,  The  Ymlite  in  EnyirnKt 

Twiat  OD  th«  Shorta.  A  clique  phrase  of  Wall  Street,  used  where 
the  shorts  have  undersold  heavily,  and  the  marliet  has  been  artifi- 
cially raised,  compelling  them  to  settle  at  ruinous  rates.  —  Medbery, 
Afen  and  MysterUi  of  Wall  Street. 

To  tirltoh.  To  draw  timber  along  the  ground  by  a  chain.  Used  bj 
lumbermen  in  Mune. 

Tiro-forty  Paca.  With  great  speed.  A  2.40  gait  for  a  trotting- 
horse  was,  not  long  ago,  thought  to  be  very  fast  Now  a  2. 15  gait 
would  be  the  one  demanded. 

^po.  A  contraction  of  typographer.  A  name  sometimes  given  to 
compositors  in  a  printing-office.     Comp.  Jour. 

When  a  boy,  the  writer  became  acqueiDted  with  ui  old  bookworm  of  a  nun 
wbo  waa  in  poiKMioo  ot  a  manuacript  written  in  1714-1T16,  by  two  ambitioaB 
(Jpoc,  ensiled  "The  Deaultory  Meditations  of  Two  London  Printera."  —  Tht 
PrioUr,  Dec,  1858. 


Ugty.  Ill-tempered,  vicious,  cross-gnuned.  "  He  has  an  ugly  tem< 
per."  A  term  applied  both  to  men  and  animals.  It  is  local  in 
England,  and  colloquial  in  the  United  States.  "  Ugly  "  in  England 
is  "  homely  "  in  New  England. 

The  questions  of  the  spies  were  answered  in  a  sullen,  ewafif^ring  manner;  ao 
much  so  tbal  Captain  Caldwell  at  once  remarked  to  hla  men.  in  a  low  tone  and 
in  English,  Ihal  these  fellows  looked  ugly  and  fishty.  -Ktuddfi  Santa  F4, 
Vol.  I.  p.  183. 

Umbrella-TtB«.  (MagmOa  triptlala.)  The  popular  name  of  this 
tree  in  the  Southern  States,  from  the  large  leaves  closely  arranged 
around  the  ends  of  its  branches. 

Unole.  Used  in  the  Middle  and  Southern  Stat«s  in  accosting  an 
elderly  colored  man,  "  Your  uncle."  for  myself,  is  a  very  odd,  yet 
common  phrase.  "  Your  uncle  's  the  man  \o  do  that; "  i.  e.,  "  I  'U 
do  it  for  you." 
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TTaole  Sam.  The  caot  or  vulgar  nuna  of  the  United  States  gorern- 
meot;  Mmetimea  called  Brother  Jonathan.  It  is  used  as  "John 
Bull "  is  in  Kngland.  Mr.'  Frost,  in  his  '■  Naval  History  of  tiia 
United  States,"  givea  the  following  account  of  the  ori^pn  of  the 

"  Immediatelj  after  the  last  declaration  of  war  with  England, 
£lbert  Anderson,  of  New  York,  then  a  contractor,  visited  Troj  on 
the  Hudson,  where  was  concentrated,  and  where  he  purchased,  a 
large  quantity  of  provisions,  beef,  pork,  &e.  The  inspectors  of 
these  articles  at  that  place  were  Messrs.  Ebenezer  and  Samuel 
Wilson.  The  latter  gentleman  (invariably  known  aa  '  Uncle  Sam ') 
generally  superintended  in  person  a  large  number  of  workmen, 
who,  OR  this  occasion,  were  employed  in  overhauling  the  provi- 
sions purchased  by  the  contractor  for  the  army.  The  casks  were 
marked  '  E.  A.  — U.  S.'  This  work  fell  to  the  lot  of  a  facetioDS 
fellow  in  the  employ  of  the  Messrs.  Wilson,  who,  ou  being  asked  by 
some  of  his  fellow-workmen  the  meaning  of  the  mark  (for  the  let- 
ters U.  S.,  for  United  States,  were  then  almost  entirely  new  to 
them),  said.  '  he  did  not  know,  unless  it  meant  Elbert  Anilerton  and 
Uncle  Sam,'  —  alluding  exclusively,  then,  to  the  said  '  Cnclt  Sam  ' 
Wilson.  The  joke  took  among  the  workmen,  and  passed  currently; 
and  ■  Uncle  Sam '  himself,  being  present,  was  occasionally  rallied 
by  them  on  the  iucreaiting  extent  of  his  possessions. 

"Many  of  these  workmen,  being  of  a  character  denominated 
'  food  for  powder,'  were  found,  shiirtly  after,  following  the  recruit- 
ing drum,  and  pusliing  toward  the  froutiev  lines,  for  the  double 
purpose  of  meeting  the  enemy  and  of  eating  the  provisions  they  had 
lately  labored  to  put  in  good  order.  Their  old  jokes  accompanied 
them,  and  before  the  first  campaign  ended  this  identical  one  first 
appeared  in  print;  it  gained  favor  rapidly,  till  it  penetrated  and 
was  recognized  in  every  part  of  the  country,  and  will,  no  doubt, 
contiime  so  while  the  United  States  remain  a  nation." 

Mr,  Wilson  died  in  Troy,  New  York,  in  August,  1854,  at  the  age 
of  eighty-four  years;  and  the  "Albany  Ai^s,"in  noticing  his  death, 
referred  to  the  circumstance  above  stated  as  the  origin  of  the  popu- 
lar sobriquet  of  Uncle  Sam. 

For  I  K«ve  loved  my  country  unca 

Wy  tye-teeth  tilled  tlirir  KK;kc(>, 
And  Cfudt  Sam  1  reverence, 

Fartic'Urly  hli  pock«U. 

J.  S.  LoKtll,  Biglow  Paptn. 
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We  am  the  m>i»  ol  Uncle  Bam,  mi  nstivsi  la  hit  land, 
Fighting  for  our  counliy  now,  and  Bide  by  Kid«  we  atand. 
Oh !   UncU  Sam  'i  a  hen,  w  the  naliaoa  all  do  know. 
And  when  he  'son  the  hattle  field  be  atrlkes  an  awful  blow. 

Btmsbg  Gto.  NitDton. 
Vnciotwaloiiable.     Enormous;  vast.     A  low  word. — Johnson.     Used 
adverbially  at  the  Waat,  as  in  the  followiiig  example:  — 

"  That  '■  an  unamtciimiMi  alick  gal  of  your'n,"  uy>  1 ;  and  il  did  dekia  hia 
tancy  to  hare  her  craeked  up,  'came  he  thought  her  creation's  finiibln'  Much, — 
M  did  I!  —BoWt  Sqaalltr  Lift. 

Vndar-Coat.     A  petticoat.     North  Caroliiia. 

Under  CoDvictioii.  To  be  vnder  eonvielion  (leil.  of  Bin)  is  a  eommon 
expression,  applied  to  a  person  who  feels  a  remorse  for  sins  com- 
mitted, and  is  desirous  to  be  received  iuto  the  pale  of  the  church. 

A  chaplain  at  dim  of  our  State  priaons  was  aaked  by  *  friend  how  hia  paiish- 
ionera  were.     "  All  under  emrietion,"  was  the  auKwer.  —  fftic^mptr. 
Undergiotiiid  RaUroad.     The  meana  of  convejance  by  which  tngi- 
tive  slaves  were  formerly  enabled  to  escape  to  the  free  States  and 
Canada. 

It  it  probable  that  nothing  hat  awakened  more  bitterly  the  anininsily  of  tha 
slave-holding  coiDDiunily  than  the  eiialencn,  in  the  Northern  State*,  of  an  indefl- 
nile  yet  very  energetic  ioatilution,  known  as  the  umlergroaiid  milroad.  —  ifn. 
Slom,  Dred,  Vol.  II.  p.  303. 

He  [Connelly]  regarded  the  umferjiroiiiiJ  railroad  »s  a  peculiarly  Southern 
inslitnlioD,  taking  awaj  from  the  South  every  year  thoutanda  of  the  mcMt  inlel1i> 
genii  restleaa,  and  deaperale  Negroea,  who  would  do  infinitely  more  miichief  If 
kept  there.  —  N.  Y.  Tribviu.,  June,  1808. 

And  now,  if  we  may  lieli--ve  the  proniiaea  made  by  the  Democrats  for  two  years 
past,  we  arc  an  the  ere  of  a  political  millennium.  .  .  .  There  i^  lu  be  no  mora 
"agitation"  of  the  ilaveiy  question.  The  andrrs/rmMd  railroail  ia  lo  suspend 
mnning.  and  rejoicing  hosla  of  Negroes  are  to  return  from  lliv  bleak  wilds  o( 
Canada  to  the  luxuiiaut  dellghta  ot  life  on  the  plaiilaliun.  —  jjfftnn;  EvtMg 
Journal.  Dec,  1867. 
Underpinuera,     The  legs,  which  iu  English  fliuih  language  are  called 

Under-Taat.     An  under-shirt;  a  species  of  mail-coat  worn  b;  soldiers. 
An  officer  of  the  19lh  Maaaachuselts  was  "iron-clad  "  with  a  patent  imdtr-vtiL 

A  hill  Biruck  hia  breaat,  whirled  liim  round,  itidented  Uie  platitig,  and  rolled 

down  his  pantaloona.  —  Cor.  N.  ¥.  Tribunt. 
Undlagrtmtled.     See  DUgrunlleil. 
Uueacapable.  That  cannot  be  escaped.  "  [inescapable  doom." — John 

Neal.     "  As  an  argument,  it  is  unescapable."  —  Con^egalionalitt. 
Uiifellt>wBhlpTMd.    Not  having  fellowship;  not  recognized  socially. 

Whr  am  I  aa  one  in  awildemesa?  Why  la  mvsonl  im/dlnanh^til uii  alone? 
n.   W.  Brechtr,  I'a  Tht  [mdtptmifiit.  Hay  8,  IBSl. 
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Union.     In  a  political  sense,  the  oonnectioa  between  the  States  of 

North  America;  also  the  body  of  States  so  connected. 

Do  the  people  of  the  South  consider  tbe  prewnt  l7ni<M  of  Iheie  Statu  *■  an 
evil  in  itself,  and  ■  thing  tliat  it  i>  dcMrabic  we  should  tret  rid  of  under  aU  cir- 
curuBlancea ?  There  are  lUKne.  I  know,  who  do;  but  I  am  utislied  llial  an  artr- 
whelmiiift  mijarily  of  the  South  wnald,  if  i^Burrd  that  thi>  govi'mment  wu 
hereafter  to  be  conducted  on  Ihe  true  principles  and  construction  of  th«  Conslilu- 
tto",  decidedly  prefer  (o  remiin  in  Ihe  UnUm  rather  than  incur  (he  unknown 
cost*  and  hazards  of  setting  up  a  Hpaiate  goveniiuenl.  —  Spttck  iffjlvm.  J.  B. 
Hnmmond,  Oct.  ST,  1868 

To  onload  Stock  means,  in  the  language  of  the  Stock  Exchange,  to 
sell  out  a  stock  which  one  has  held  for  some  time  for  the  pur|>ose  id 
speculating  in  it. 

UnmltlBated.  Not  softened.  —  Johnson.  Not  mitigated;  not  lessened 
in  severity.  —  Worceaier.  Undiminiuhed ;  complete;  thorough;  con- 
summate; as,  "  He 'sail  unmitigated  humbug."  This  very  commoa 
word  is  not  mentioned  by  Webster.  Shakspeare  uses  it  in  the  same 
sense  as  it  is  now  used  with  ua. 

With  pul'lic  accusation,  uncovered  slander,  immiHsattd  rancour.  —  MwA  Ado 
aAovt  yothinff,  iv.  1, 
Up.  A  common  colloquialism,  as  in  the  phrnfe,  "  What  is  up  for  to- 
day? "  t.  e.  what  is  going  on,  what  is  to  be  done.  In  the  West,  it 
would  api>ear  to  liare  been  used  in  a  wider  sense,  from  tlie  following 
eiample  taken  from  the  circular  of  a  school  at  Faribault,  Minn.  It 
is  one  of  its  wise  regulations. 

"  If  ■  snowstorm  is  vp,  the  teacher  lakes  Ihe  pririlejn  to  dismiss  (he  Khool 
earlier  in  the  afiernoon  than  it  otherwise  would  have  been." 

Up  and  dost.     Hurry!    Move  fast! 

Up  a  Tree.     To  be  cornered;  to  fail  in  an  undertaking. 

You  mu'tn't  wander  sway,  end  you  mustn't  declaim :  if  you  do.  (heir  at(entio>i 
is  off,  the  public  see  it,  aud'you  ere  ii;>  a  trit.  —  Sam  Slick.  Witc  Sawi,  p.  34. 

Up-Country.  In  New  Hampshire,  this  is  used  adverbially  on  the 
coast;  "  to  go  up-coanlry  "  is  to  go  into  the  interior.  At  the  South, 
it  is  used  adjectively,  as  tiee  at  Rice-Bird.  As  a  noun,  it  is  in  fre- 
quent use.  "  Many  families  have  left  Savannah  for  the  \ip-counlTy.'" 
Cor.  N.  y.  Tribune.  "  As  the  up-country  editor,  who  said,"  &c.  — 
N.  H.  PaUadium. 

To  np  Jib.  To  be  off.  A  sailor's  phrase,  much  nsed  in  familiar  lan- 
guage in  Nantucket,  Salijin,  .iiid  other  localities  in  Ma'<sachu.setta. 

Upland  Cotton,  as  opposed  to  Sea  Island,  is  not  necessarily  raised  on 
high  grotmd;  but  even  near  the  sea  the  fibre  is  shorter  than  that 
produced  in  the  limited  region  known  as  Sea  Island. 
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TTp  ITorth.    Used  instead  of  North,  and  adverbially. 
Upper  CniBt.     The  higher  circlea ;  the  ariatocracj. 

I  want  you  to  kc  Heel,  Stanler,  Gnturni,  Shiel,  Kuaaell,  HaRaiiti.r,  old  Joe, 

and  so  oil.     They  ure  all  i^pir  ciiut  here.  —Sam  BHckin  EnyUiwI. 
Uppot  Honsfl.    A  Senate.    In  New  England  and  in  some  other  States. 
The  names  Upper  House  and  Lower  House  originated  about  the 

year  171S,   in  Alaaaachusetts,  when   the   Kepresentativea  gave  the 

designation  to  the  Council  "  as  a  fleer,  and  to  intimate  that  they 

might  consider  themaelvea   in    another   capacity  than  as  a  Privy 

Council. "  —  Drake' a  HUt.  of  Boston,  p.  558,  n. 
Upper  Ten  Thoiuaiid  or,  simply,  Tbe  Upper  Ten.     The  upper 

circles  of  New  Yorlc,  and  hence  of  other  large  cities.     A  phrase 

invented  by  N.  P.  Willis. 

The  Bi>c»cci»nli  Iroupe  commence  (heir  mmdii  of  Ilalion  opera  at  the  Chestnut 
ta-morrow  nit;h(.  The  KSts  for  (he  fint  night  are  Hlrei<ty  many  of  them 
•Dgaged,  and  en/ftged  too  by  the  very  cream  of  our  "  ajqirr  (en,"  while  the 
moderate  demDerBIic  pricex  of  adinisiion.  which  have  been  wisely  adopted,  will 
Invite  la^e  alices  of  the  honext  and  hearty  maHes.  -  Letler/ron  Phiiad.  N.  T. 
BtraU. 

Reveal  the  most  painful  and  ttarlling  atatiiUcs, 

In  one  lintcle  houie,  on  the  Fifth  Avenue. 

Ballir,  yothins  to  Wtar. 
Caring  naught  for  what  vengeance  the  mob  h««  in  itore. 
Let  Hut  mob  b«  the  iififKr  I«h  thaatnitd  or  lower. 

LoatU,  rabti/or  Critia. 

The  expression  is  now  used  in  England. 

To  provide  tat  (he  well-being  of  the  children  of  affluent  parent!,  oar  aociil 
Tcformera  urge  that  the  motbera  of  the  upper  ten  Ihoiunnd  should  put  their  nur- 
•eries  noder  the  control  of  a  euperiornune,  &c.  —  London  Alhtitaum,  Nov.,  1868, 
p.  719. 

Uppertendom.     The  aristocracy;  people  of  fashion.     Comp.  Japoni- 
cadom. 

Hi*  rich  relativeawere  alwajrain  aaoh  a  panic  lest  i^^rtemjoin  should  discover 
that  (heir  couvinalivedinanuufaihionable  part  of  the  town,  dined  at  one  o'clock, 
and  noticed  [rades-people  and  mechanics.  —  Fanny  Fern. 

At  a  bail  for  the  benefit  of  (he  poor  was  a  co-mingling  of  upptrltndom  iiiA 
lower  twentydom,  —  an  avalanche  of  exclusivenesa  in  a  torrent  of  niobocracy.  — 
Dot^ickt,  p.  131. 

Mr.  Duganne,  in  his  poem  entitled  "Parnassus  in  Pilloij," 
speaking  of  N.  P.  Willis,  says:  — 

Gad!  what  a  polish  ttp/irrlenrfum gives 

This  executioner  of  adjec 

Thia  man  who  chokes  the  t.nglish  worse  than  'ITioegista 
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TTprlght.     A  leg.     Weatern. 

Up-RlTer.     1.  The  direction  of  the  upper  portion  of  a  river,  up  the 
Btres:n.     Common  use. 
2.  Situated  in  or  near  the  upper  portion  of  a  stream. 
All  Thumlav  iIlcniDOD  (hen  wu  ■  continuouB  (trum  [tie]  of  flMllng  timbtr 
prfng  down  the  swollen  current  from  the  i^riwr  1iimber-j-«rd>.  — PkUadilpUt 
paptn. 

Up  to  Bniiff.     Well  informed  1  apprised  of  the  current  or  recent 

affairs. 
ITp  to  the  Hub.    To  the  extreme  point.    The  figure  is  tliat  of  a  velii- 

cle  sunk  in  the  mud  up  lo  the  hub  of  the  wheels,  which  is  as  far  as  it 

can  go. 

"Ten,"  replied  the  new  editor  of  the  ■'  E«gle"  newsiwiper. 

"  Well,  ho>ii,  we  expect  you  to  be  rijiht  co-chunk  up  In  tie  hut  on  them  thir 
quest  ions,  and  pour  it  into  theenfmyinilMhei^ff  •tjle."  —  Hobb,  Sguatttr  Lift, 
p.  31. 

"  For  my  part,"  said  Abijah,  grimly,  "  if  things  was  maneRed  my  way,  [ 
shouldn't  I'uiiiiniine  willi  nuboily  that  didn't  believe  in  eirclion  up  U-  Iht  Ant."  — 
Mri.  Sto-ct,  Dre-I,  Vol.  I.  p.  311. 

Use.     (Aa  une  the  wped.)    Tliis  is  common  in  tlie  North  in  a  phrase 
Iil(e  this.     "  Take  sugar  in  your  teo?  "  "So,  thank  you,  I  don't 
u»e  it."     Tli(!  French,  in  offering  snuff,  say,  "  En  usei-vous?  " 
To  use  up.        To  exhaust,  wear  out. 

Mnviii)'  on  the  flr^t  <Uv  of  Slav  in  New  York  his  lutd  tne  vp  worse  thin  build- 
ing forty  acre'  of  Klone  wall.  —  Jf.vor  Doming,  Mny-dny  m  A'cr  York. 

Well,  being  out  night  srter  nighl,  sha  got  kinder  vtt'l  up  and  beat  nui,  and 
onbeknownsltomeused  to  lake  opium.  — Aim  5/irt,  JIumnn  A''ifiirr,  p.  19!. 

Hans  has  been  rcolly  ill :  five  days  down  witli  severe  pains  of  (he  limbs  hire 
left  him  a  "little  weak,"  which  with  him  mcani  well  luid  up,  —  Kant,  ArOic 
Erptdillon,  Vol  I  i.  p.  100. 

U-stei.     Used  to. 


T,    Five.     Five  dollars.     Much  used  in  making  bets;  ax  "  I  '11  bet 
you  a  V." 

Says  I,  ■'  Mnlc,  I  've  a  notion  to  go  over  and  shake  hands  with  him."  .Says 
lie,  "I  think  t  see  you  doinc  ir,  Tom."  Says  i,  "Mate.  I'm  a-iroinc  to  do  it." 
Says  hn,  "Oh.  yen,  I  guess  so,"  '"Maybe  you  don't  want  to  liel  you  will, 
Tom'/"  Says  I,  ''I  don't  mind  going  a  V  on  it,  Male."  Says  he,  "  Put  it  up." 
"  Up  she  goes,"  siye  I,  planking  the  cash. 


Vftouioj.  A  parish  having  no  miuister  or  oCBcial  connection  with 
themselves. 

Ha  [Mr.  HcDroy]  wu  lought  by  the  vicanclei.  —  Pr(%((rian,  Philad.,  Sept., 
IBTe. 

▼aoher.  (French.)  The  atoch  or  cattle-keeper  on  the  prairies  of  tha 
South-west.  His  duty  is  also  to  break  wild  horses,  to  run  cattle, 
and  to  brand  calves.     (Span,  caquero.') 

TalodtctoilBD.  The  student  of  a  college  who  pronounces  the  vale- 
dictory oration  at  the  annual  Commencement.  —  Websler. 

Valedictory.  In  American  colleges,  a  farewell  oration  or  address 
spoken  at  Commencement  by  a  member  of  the  class  which  receive 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  and  take  their  leave  of  the  college 
and  of  each  other.  —  Halt's  College  Words. 

Valicch.  A  liquor-samplpr.  A  utensil  well  known  among  grocers  and 
ooopers  for  drawing  liquor  from  the  bnng-hole  of  a  cask.  The 
French  call  it  Idle-vin ;  the  Spaniards,  bumhilla  dt  bodfijai  or  cala- 
liquidos.  The  word  is  mentioned  by  Worcester,  but  not  by 
Webster,  nor  by  any  English  lexicographer.  It  i.^  figured  in  Orr's 
Mechanical  Philosophy,  where  it  is  called  a  Wine-lasler ;  and  by 
Schoedler  in  his  "  Book  of  Nature,"  where  it  is  called  a  ■■  Dipping 
Syphon." 

To  vamose.  (Span.  vamo>,  let  us  go.)  Used,  in  the  South-west 
chiefly,  in  the  sense  of  to  depart,  decamp,  be  off.  A  curious  gram- 
matical perversion. 

I  couldn't  fitind  more  (hsn  IfaiB  itsnzB,  coming  from  >  itnel  voice  comp«red 
with  wliich  tile  not«a  of  >  hand-*av  are  posilivelv  dulcet,  iiid  I  accordlngljr 
vamoird.—  A'.  ¥.  Mirror.  May.  1848. 

Vankef  Sullivan'*  boute,  comer  nf  Frankfort  and  Chatham  Streets,  it  in  a 
danRernua  camlition :  itH  fnundalion  wall*  having  be*n  partially  undermined  for 
the  purpo«  of  eicavating  a  cellar.  It«  occupants  received  »ome  very  ominooa 
premoniliunn  of  a  downfall  early  y«sterday  niuming,  and  fonhwith  tnmoMtd 
wit li  their  baggajte. —  /«ini.  1/ 'Cowmtm,  June,  1B48. 

On  Sunday,  our  city  was  thrown  iato  a  Mate  nf  inlpnie  exdlement.  Between 
seventy  and  eighty  slaves  had  disapiteared.  Several  Negroes  who  had  made 
arrangemenla  to  nimoK  ners  left  behind,  and  gave  the  alarm.  —  Wa^injilon 

The  devil  wrote,  and  vtmotd.    The  next  night 
He  came  again,  —  this  time  a  little  light,  — 
And  showed  the  name  who  served  Jeff.  Davis  best. 
And  Id!  Bo  Lilian's  name  led  all  the  rest. 

Parody  on  Lii-jk  Hanfi"  Abmi  Bta  AdUn." 

To  TamosB  the  Rancb.  To  leave  the  house,  quit  the  spot,  be  off. 
Like  the  word  camote,  much  used  on  the  Western  frontier  and  in  the 
South.    This  is  surely  breaking  Priscian's  head  with  a  veugetuice. 


Tbe  Camiiichei  uma  «ith[n  *  letgue  of  ii>,  but  raHUMtd  die  rameh  vhao  tba; 
learned  tliat  the  tan^^ra  were  hen.  —  Bouthtrn  Skttcha.  p.  141. 

Vkquoro.     (Span.)     A  man  who  has  charg«  of  cattle,  horaes,  ud 

mules;  a  liorBeman.     See  Vacher. 

Behold  the  Vagaero  I  hov  duhiag  ind  bold 
In  hii  biruul  eombriro Joaquin  Milter. 

Vara.  (Span,)  A  measurement  thirty-nine  inches  in  length,  used 
in  Mexico,  and  hence  introduced  in  tlie  States  bordering  on  that 
country.  Thus,  in  California,  in  speaking  of  a  piece  of  land,  w 
many  vara*  in  length  or  breadth,  instead  of  so  many  yards  or  feet. 

Mr.  S-,  ■  genllemio  of  wullh  in  San  Franiitco,  hu  juat  completed  hii 
hor>»-ii«l*co  at  a  coat  of  (100,000,  on  a  full  6lty  varaUn.  —  Stat  Fraacaco pi^tr, 
March,  ISTfl. 

Various.  Several  persona.  "I  talked  for  an  hour  with  faiiona  of 
them."  — Cor.  N.  Y.  Timei. 

Vamiint.  A  corrupt  pronunciation  of  the  word  «;miiR,  applied  to 
noxious  wild  beasts  of  any  kind.  It  comes  to  us  from  the  north  of 
England. 

Th«re  are  more  than  a  hundred  lakes  and  brakes  in  Ihenl  dit-gin'f.  that  huD'l 
□ever  been  prtsaed  by  no  nnrlai  'ctftin-  onrmiali.—  TraiU  of  Amtrican  Hapur. 
1  ahDC  lolerahly  well,  and  was  ralisfled  Ibe  fault  would  be  mine,  if  the  Baminli 
did  not  Bufler.  —  Crockrll,  Tour,  p.  126. 

"These  beaver*,"  taid  old  R)-«n,  "are  induslrious  little  fellowa.  They  ait 
the  knowinKest  varmtTtl  aa  [  know."  —  Irvim/i  Tnur  on  thi  Prairitt. 

Uncaa,  call  ap  \-Dur  falher:  we  have  need  of  all  our  weapons  (0  brini;  Ibe  can- 
ning varminl  from  his  roopi,  —  Cooptr,  LnM  of  tht  Mokicaiu.  p.  104. 
TogstabU  iToiy.     See  Ivory-Nut.  in  Addenda. 
Yegatable  Matrow.     See  AUignlor  Pear. 
Vegetable  Ojator.     See  Oyiler-Ptant,  in  Addenda. 
Vegatarlan.     A  disciple  of  a  strict  dietetic  school,  in  which  animal 

food  is  proliibited. 
VeBetaiianlsm.     The  doctrines  of  the  Vegetarians. 
Vendibility.     Salable  ness. 

A  (p'i'at  number  of  manufactured  articlea  derive  their  crndibilUj/  almoBt  en- 
tirely from  the  pattern  of  the  desib-n.  —  Mr.  Shi^anTi  Spetrf  bt/art  MaryUni 
Inililale,  1857. 
Vendue.  (French  vendre,  to  sell;  rendu,  sold.)  A  public  auction. 
This  word  is  in  use  in  the  United  States  and  the  West  Indie?;  but 
it  is  iiot  common  in  England,  though  it  is  found  in  thp  recetit 
English  dictionaries  of  Knowlea,  Oswald,  and  Smart.  —  IVorceHer. 
It  was  used  as  early  as  1751  in  Pennsylvania  (see  Slittelberger's 
Travels,  p.  22).     The  word  is  fast  becoming  obsolete  with  ua. 
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V«rB«  Kbont.     A  verse  or  two  by  each  reader  in  turn. 

RcRcliiigIha  Scriplurcivene  about,  .  .  .  ■  cuBtom  common  b  many  Chiutiin 
fcniiliea;  .  .  .  tbit  is,  eatb  member  of  tb*  fimille)  rtsding  ■  vem  or  two  In 
tDm  until  tbe  whole  chapUr  is  Hnished.  —  N.  Y.  Olmrper. 

V«Bt.     See  PuU  doom  your  Vesl. 

Totaran.  A  term  applied  during  the  late  civil  war  to  soldiers,  who, 
at  the  termination  of  the  period  for  which  they  had  enlisted,  enlisted 
i^ain;  hence,  there  were  thousands  of  ueferon*  under  twenty-two 
years  of  age.  In  the  British  army,  a  veteran  is  a  soldier  advanced 
in  years,  who  has  seen  much  service. 

To  veteiaolze.     To  make  veteran  soldiers  by  re-enlisting. 

About  Ihia  lim«,  we  were  much  emhamiiwed  by  a  general  order  of  the  War 
Department,  promising  a  thirty-dayt  furlough  (o  al)  sotiliers  wbo  would  mfaroiiita,- 
Tii.,  re-enlist  for  tbe  war.  -  Gtncrat  Sherman't  Mtmoin,  To).  I.  p.  395. 

Vlgilanca  Committee.  A  portion  of  the  citizens  of  a  place  who, 
assuming  that  the  regular  magistrates  are  unable  or  unwilling  to 
execute  the  laws,  undertake  to  watch  over  its  safety,  and  to  punish 
it.3  criminals-  The  most  notorious  of  these  self-constituted  bodies 
have  been  those  of  Sau  Francisco  and  New  Orleans, 

Few  people  abroad,  who  had  been  trained  from  infancy  to  rerare  "  the  majesty 
of  the  law,"  and  who  had  never  seen  any  crime  but  what  their  own  gtrong  leffal 
inatltutions  and  elficieni  pulii*  could  detect  and  punish,  could  posnibly  concelva 
■Dch  a  etate  of  tbiu^  tn  would  }u>lify  the  formalion  and  independent  action  of 

tered  aummaTF  justice,  or  what   they  called  justice,   in  armed  opposition  and 

other  land?,  it  happened  that  the  rii/ilimrf  cnrnmittrt  became  often  a  term  of 
reproscb,  and  people  pointed  to  It  as  a  si^n  that  society  In  California  wai  utterly 
and  parbapi  irredeemably  impure  and  di«or(janiied.  — Annalia/  San  Franriieo, 
p.  W3. 

A  hand-bill  bavins  been  posted  in  Richmond,  Vlirginia.  callin^i  a  meetlnii  of 
the  citizen)  for  this  evening,  lo  form  a  ngilaitce  ammiuee  to  nuppreaa  certain 
secret  movements  among  tlie  colnml  population,  and  to  stop  nntrages  on  privata 
property.  Governor  Wiiw  addressed  a  letter  to  Mayor  Mayo,  calling  bis  attentioa 
to  tbe  mot-ement,  and  adding  that  he  would  use  force  in  prohibiting  such  meeting 
from  being  lield  on  the  Capitol  square.  The  Mayor  In  reply  slates  that,  knowing  ' 
the  author  of  ihe  hand-bill  to  be  one  of  tbe  few  rowdies  of  that  city,  he  considen 
himself  a  "rii/ihnct  commilitt  "  enough  for  him  and  bis  comrades,  and  therefore 
deems  it  unnecessarv  to  adopt  anv  unusual  measures  against  the  proposed  mov»- 
ment.  —{Butt.)  Sbb,  July  I,  I8&8. 

fjist  month,  In  the  town  of  Haubeuge,  in  Ihe  norlh  of  France,  a  Protestant 
congregsrion  was  broken  up  and  a  part  of  its  members  niarclied  on  a  Sunday 
from  their  place  of  worship  to  tbe  town  jail.     The  final  proceedings  of  the  civil 
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Vlgtmtial.     Relative  to,  produced  in  (twenty  yBan). 

Shall  •0CMt7  inffcr  that  the  tlave-hotdir  torj  coDlinae  to  (^tbcr  hu  tiginlial 
crop  of  humu)  flab.  —  Mr.  Faulktr  in  Legiibitmrt  of  VirgMa,  183S. 

Vim.     Spirit;  activity;  energy. 

The  "  New  York  Herald,"  April  17,  1870,  in  apeaking  of  Mr. 
FnllertoD'a  cross-ez&minKtion  of  Hr.  Beecher  at  hie  trial,  eatd:  — 


■and. 

We  are  o(  thoee  who  bellere  (hat  our  lyitem  or  Khool  manegBment  t-an  be 

■ctiTiiy  can  be  iofiued  Into  it,  to  the  manlfeit  advantage  of  ererj  intemt  — 
Frwidtnt*  Prtm,  Jan.  8,  IBTS. 

Mr.  McClure,  in  speaking  of  the  cities  and  towns  of  recent  growth 
Id  Montana,  uiys :  — 

Virginia  City  in  Mbering  dovti  with  the  ebbing  lid«  into  tnbitantial,  legitimate 
baiineu ;  bat  Helena  lias  all  Ihe  rim.  nck\vt*aem,  exlravaganct,  and  jolly  prog' 
reu  of  a  new  camp —  Totur  Oiroush  Rodry  .Vomlaiiu. 

Tlrgkllon  Pear.     So  called  in  New  York.     A  world-renowned  pear, 

and  one  that  has  been,  if  it  ia  not  at  the  present  time,  more 

extensively  cultivated  than  any  other.     It  ia  the  DoytDne  Blaitc  of 

French   authors,   the   Butler   Pear  of    Philadelphia,   and   the   St. 

Michael  of  Boston. 
VtrgiD  Dip.     The  flow  of  turpentine  for  the  first  year  after  making 

an  incision  into  the  pinea.    North  Carolina.     See  Boz  and  Dip. 
Vligiiiia  Creeper.     The  ornamental  woody  vine  Ampelo]ita  quinque- 

folia,  cultivated  for  covering  walls  and  fences.     By  some  it  is  called 

Woodbine,  and  by  others  American  Ivy. 
Virginia  Fence.     A  rail  fence  kid  up  in  a  zigzag  manner;  also  called 

a  worm-fence,  which  see.     Hence  the  phrase  "  to  walk  a  Virg;inia 

fence  "  is  upplied  to  a  drunken  man. 
Virginia  Reel.     The  common  name  throughout  the  United  States  for 

the  old  English  "  country-dance  "  {eonlre-danee). 
VlTBlnny  or  Old  Vixgliiny.    The  common  negro  appellation  of  the 

State  of  Virginia. 
VI7.     (Dutch.)    In  New  York,  a  swamp,  a  marsh.     See  Fly. 
Voodo;llam.     Tn  Louisiana,  superstitious  rites  or  observances  among 

the  Negroes. 
Voyage.    Among  whalers,  each  man  calls  his  share  of  the  proceeds  of 

the  cruise,  which  he  receives  instead  of  wages,  his  voyage. 
VojaB«iir.     (French.)     A  Canadian  bofttmon.  —  Woreeiter. 
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The  Cinidiin  tm/agevr  ii,  in  all  respocta,  ■  peculiar  chancier;  and  on  no 
pa[nt  is  he  more  sensitive  than  in  Ihe  just  dislrlhulian  of  pieceii  amang  tha  crsir 
forming  ■  party.  —  Sir  John  Franilln'i  fi'amlin. 

There  i»  no  form  of  wretched nefn  among  thoM  lo  which  the  checkered  life  of 
a  wgagtur  n  exposed,  at  once  eo  great  and  so  hiimilialing,  ai  Ihe  torture  inflicted 
bj  Ihe  moequiloa.  —  Back,  Arelic  Joumat,  p.  IIT. 

XTun!  for  I  vow!  is  a  euphemiBlic  form  ot  oath  often  heard  in  New 
Englaud. 

"/mill,"   laid  he,  "I'maonyi  wbat'a  Ihematter?"  — tfar^ref,  p.  88. 

The  Rev.  Mr.   Dow,  Jr.,  in  one  of  hU  edifving  discourses  on 

profanttj,  not  inapt];  observes:  — 

What  thouirh,  instead  ot  laying,  "  I  swear  lo  God,"  yoo  ny,  "  I  declare  lo 
goodnefs"?     Il  is  as  much  the  same  thing  as  a  bobolink  with  a  new  coat  of 


To  Wabasl).     "  He  's  Wabatked,"  meaning  he  is  cheated,  ia  an  ex- 

presaion  much  used  in  Indiana  and  other  parts  of  the  West. 
To  ivabble.    In  the  Western  States,  t«  make  IVee  use  of  one's  tongue; 

to  be  a  ready  speaker. 
Wagged  out.     Tired;  worn  out  (as  if  finished  wagging).      Massa- 
chusetts. 
'Waggletall.     The  larva  of  the  mosquito,  &c. ;  also  called  a  wiggler. 
Walioo  dm.      (Utmtts  alala.)     A  native  of  Virginia  and  of  the 
Stales  farther  south.     It   is  known  by  its  longitudinal  ridges  of 
cork-like   bark   on   all  its  tnigs  and   branches.  —  Scon,   Suburban 
Home.  p.  319. 
To  wait  upon.     To  pa;  attention  to  a  lad;  with  a  view  to  matrimony. 
To  irake  Snakes.     1.  To  make  a  rousing  noise;  and  hence  to  rouse 
up,  get  into  action. 

Well,  here  I  be:    icate  laaltti,  the  day 'a  a-breaking.  —  SoulAen  Sttltkti, 
p.  119. 

Come,  make  mniei.and  puihoff  with  the  captain,  and  get  thefiihon  board — 
Bam  Blid,  Siman  Nalurr,  p.  IHi. 

So  then,  as  Mexico  'a  gone  gooaa 
And  mikin'  matt;  il  ain'l  no  use; 
Agin  old  Buil  lefa  Tengeance  vow. 
And  lake  no  action  elae  jual  now. 

Mexico  aad  Mimrot,  Ltaid.  Pu»eh,  Aug.,  IMt. 
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VlcintiBl.    Relative  to,  produced  in  (twenty  yMw). 

Sfailt  wcictr  luffcr  thtt  the  rUve-hoIder  mij  coDtlnne  to  i^tber  hia  tigmUdl 
crap  of  hunun  flnh.  —  Mr.  Faulktr  in  Lcgidatmrt  of  Virginia,  18S3. 

▼Im.     Spirit;  actiTitj;  energy. 

The  "  New  York  Herald,"  April  17,  1876,  in  speaking  of  Mr. 
Fullerton's  croBS-«xaminatIoa  of  Hr.  Beecher  at  hia  trial,  said:  — 

Mr.  FuI1«TtoB  flgunlively  jninpcd  into  the  ring,  rolled  up  hia  ileern,  ind 
■quared  oil  with  a  n«  and  delermiiutioil  that  BOmetiinH  makea  vhaorr  half 

We  are  of  thoie  who  bellere  that  our  iTit«in  of  tchool  management  cui  b« 
Improved,  and  made  more  eScieaC.  We  believe  that  moro  of  rim,  anap,  or 
activity  can  be  infuied  into  it,  to  the  maniteit  advaatagB  of  sverj  interest  — 
Frondtnet  Prat,  Jan.  S,  1ST6. 

Mr.  McClura,  in  speaking  of  the  cities  and  towns  of  recent  growUi 

in  Montana,  says;  — 
VirglDii  City  ii  Hbering  down  with  the  ebbing  tide  into  lubitanlial,  leKitinaH 

biuinesi ;  but  Helena  han  ill  the  rim,  reckle^nHs,  extravagance,  and  jollj  prog- 

reai  of  a  new  camp.  —  Tour  throtigh  Rocky  ifoanlaiiu, 
Tlrgallea  P«aj.     So  called  in  New  Vork.     A  world-renowned  pear, 

and  one  that  has  been,  if  it  is  not  at  the  present  time,  more 

extensively  cultivated  than  any  other.     It  is  the  Doyenne  Blanc  of 

French   authors,   the   Buller   Pear  of   Philadelphia,    and   the   St 

Michael  of  Boston. 
Tirglii  Dip.     The  flow  of  turpentine  for  the  first  year  after  making 

an  incision  into  the  pines.    North  Carolina.     See  Box  and  D'^. 
Virginia  Creeper.     The  omamentHil  woody  vine  Ampelojisu  quinjue- 

folia,  cultivated  for  covering  walls  and  fences.     By  some  it  is  called 

Woodbine,  and  by  others  American  Ivy. 
Tlrglnla  Fenoe.     A  rail  fence  laid  up  in  a  ligiftg  manner;  also  called 

a  worm-fence,  which  see.     Hence  the  phrase  '*  to  walk  a  Virginia 

fence  "  ia  applied  to  a  drunken  man. 
VlTgliiiB  RbbI.    The  common  name  throughout  the  United  States  for 

the  old  EngliBh  "  country-dance  "  (eontTe-darat). 
TlrsiniiT  or  Old  Vlrgliuiy.     The  common  negro  appellation  of  the 

State  of  Virginia. 
Vly.     (Dnteh.)    In  New  York,  a  swamp,  a  marsh.     See  Fly. 
Toodo/i*m.     Tn  Louisiana,  superstitious  rites  or  observances  among 

the  Negroes. 
Toyage.    Among  whalers,  each  mnn  calls  his  share  of  the  proceeds  of 

the  cruise,  which  ho  receives  instead  of  wages,  his  voyage. 
Vojmgeva.     (French.)    A  Canadian  boatman.  —  WorettUr, 
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Tilt  Canadian  Tttyngrur  is,  in  all  rerpectB,  1  peculiar  chancier;  and  on  no 

torming  a  pany.  —  Sir  John  FraniUin'i  ffarmtict. 

There  »  no  form  of  wretchcdnui  among  tboM  la  which  Ihe  chFchered  life  of 
■  v/H/ngtur  ii  cxpoaed.  at  once  so  RTeat  and  M  bumiiialing,  a*  the  lorturt  ioflided 
by  Ihe  miuquito* Bade,  Arctic  Jourwil,  p.  IIT. 

Z  vnml  for  /  vow!  ia  a  euphemistic  form  of  oath  often  heard  iti  New 
EDgland. 

"Ivam,"    tiidhe,  "I'm»orryi  what '»  the  mailer?  "  —  JI/orsarf(,  p.  86. 

The  Rev.  &fr.  Dow,  Jr.,  in  one  of  bis  edifying  discourses  on 
prof&iiity,  not  inaptly  observea;  — 

What  thouffh,  instead  of  aaying,  "  I  sirear  to  God,"  yon  My,  "  I  declare  lo 
goodneM  "  ?  It  l>  a<  much  the  tame  thing  u  s  boboLInli  with  a  new  coat  of 
feathera.  /  run  ia  just  Ihe  same  in  spirit  as  I  vow. and  a  '■diabolical  falsehood" 
ia  aynonymoua  with  a  devilish  lie.  —  Doa'i  SinmmM,  Vol.  111.  p.  3611. 


To  Wabash.     "  He  's  Wabathed,"  meaning  he  ia  cheated,  is  an  ex- 
pression much  used  in  Indiana  and  other  parts  of  the  West. 
To  wabble.    In  the  Western  States,  to  make  IVee  use  of  one's  tongue; 

to  be  a  ready  speaker. 
Wagged  ont.     Tired;  worn  out  (as  if  finished  wagging).      Massa- 
chusetts. 
WaggletaU.     The  larva  of  the  mosquito,  &c. ;  also  called  a  wiggler. 
WabooBlm.      (JJlmus  alala.)      A   native   of   Virginia  and   of  the 
States  fartlier  south.     It   is  known   by  its  longitudinal  ridges  of 
cork-liko  bark  on  all  ita  twigs  and  branches,  —  ScoU,  Suburban 
Home.  p.  31B. 
To  wait  upon.    To  pay  attention  to  a  lady  with  a  view  to  matrimony. 
To  wake  Snakes.     1.  To  make  a  rousing  noise;  and  heuce  to  rouse 
up,  get  into  action. 

Well,  here  I  be:    leait  nahfi,  Ihe  day's  a-breaking.~S(nitJierw  Sittekti, 
p.  119. 

Come,  anikt  jndiM.and  puth  off  with  the  captain,  and  gel  the  flahon  board. — 
Bam  atict.  Human  Xalurr,  p.  ]fl4. 

So  then,  as  Mexico  'a  gone  goose 
And  vnUn'  mntn,  it  ain't  no  use; 
Agin  old  Bull  lei 's  vengeance  vow, 
And  take  no  action  else  juat  now. 

Mexico  and  MatTOt,  Land.  Fiatek,  Aug.,  1861. 
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2.  To  get  into  trouble. 

Hoaes  Biglow  (introduced  U>  us  b j  his  friend  Lowell  the  poet), 

in  apeaking  of  military  service,  says:  — 

This  goin'  where  glory  xwaiu  jt  hain't  one  igreeable  feitur' ; 
And,  if  it  wirn't  for  waJtiN'  motn,  I  'd  Im  home  igia  ebort  metre. 

Bij/iixe  P^ttn. 
Wake  up.     Stir  yourself.     See  Clape. 

To  wake  up  tbe  'Wrong  FaMaeugeT.  To  cnake  a  mixtake  in  the  in- 
dividual. A  modern  substitute  for  the  old  plirase,  "  To  get  the 
■wrong  sow  by  the  ear."  The  allusion  is  to  the  custom  on  board 
steamboats  of  arousing  or  waking  passengers  at  Btopping-places  *t 
night,  when  frequent  mistakes  are  made  and  the  wrong  peraon 
called  up. 

The  tyrant  coquette,  u  a  matter  of  course, 
Thinks  h«r  [over  must  mind  the  rein,  ju(t  tike  a  horse; 
Dipcoumged,  he  IravM  her,  the  «efs  lier  miitake, 
And  lamenli  that  she  did  the  an/tig  pnatni/tr  icatt. 

Tht  Slagc-diiPcr'i  Ball,  Camit  Bemg. 
Sam  Slick  gives  the  following  account  of  an  intprview  between 
an  abolitionist  preacher  and  a  contented  slave.    The  former,  address- 
ing the  slave,  says:  — 

"Poor,  iKnorant  wretch!" 

"Maisa,"  replieil  Ihe  N'tgro,  "you  has  waked  up  Jt  irrong paurngfr  die  tine. 
I  isn't  poor.  I  ab  plenty  to  eat  and  plenty  to  drink.  When  I  wants  money, 
HissuB  gives  it  to  me.  When  I  want)  wild  duch«  or  reni!<an,  all  1  f-ol  to  do  ii 
to  uy  Id  dat  Yanliea  oherseer,  '  Missus  anil  I  want  some  canvas-back  or  gome 
deer.'"  — Sain  Stick,  //unmn  !fnluri,  p.  289. 

Congress  having  passed  a  resolution  of  inquiry  touching  the 
occasional  absence  of  President  Grant  from  Wa.'thiiigton,  the  latter 
made  a  prompt  reply,  showing  that  alt  previous  Presidents  had  been 
absent  more  or  less.  In  relation  to  the  movement,  the  "  New  York 
Herald,"  May  4,  1S76,  says  :  — 

The  inveatlRalinK  busybodies  at  Washington  "  icairil  i^  tht  arnng piuttngtr." 
when  tliey  called  tlie  President  lo  account  tor  his  ahacnees  from  the  national 

Walk.  As  "Ladies'  Walk,"  "Gentlemen's  Walk,"  t.  e.  a  privy. 
This  absurd  piece  of  squeamishness  is  common  at  hotels  and  at 
railroad -stations. 

Walking  Papers  or  'Walking  Ticket.  Orders  to  leave ;  a  dismissal. 
When  a  person  is  nppointed  to  a  public  office  or  receives  a  commis- 
sion, he  receives  papers  or  documents  investing  him  with  authority; 
so,  when  he  is  discharged,  it  is  said  in  familiar  language  that  "  he 
has  received  his  walking  papers  or  his  valUng  licteC." 


I(  in  pmbible  that  "  walUns  pnptrt"  will  ht  farwRjded  to  t  Urfce  proportioD 

of  the  corpi  diplonalijue  during  Ihe  aeasion  of  Con^^reiH.     B and  It— —  an 

stready  admonished  to  return,  aiid  the  invitatioa  will  t>«  prelCy  geu«ral.  — K.  f. 
Bimld,  Leiler /rom  Waihington. 

We  caD  announce  with  certainty  that  the  Hnnorable  Hr.  D hu  receired 

his  lealkiHg  licktl,  (ccoinpanied  wilb  Rome  comnpondence  with  hii  Excellency 
that  hag  given  him  oRince.  —  KlngHoa,  Canadn,  Whiy,  Dec.,  1S13. 

Mr.  DuBDB  was  ordered  to  remove  the  depoxiti.  He  anawered  that  his  daty 
did  not  require  it.  In  >  few  haura,  he  got  his  leaUilng  ticlel  that  hti  senicei 
were  no  longer  wanted.  —  Cntirtl,  ^uur  dvtim  Eft,  p.  30. 

"  If  you  ever  quMlion  me  again,"  fald  Ura.  Samson  Savage,  "you  '!!  get  yout 
icalUng  tidcil  in  short  order."  —  Widom  Bedoit  faperi,  p.  3UT, 
To  iralk  Into.     To  get  the  upper  hand  of;  to  take  advantage  of;  to 
punish.     A  common  vulgarinm. 

7*0  walkinlo  a  Down-East  land-jobber  requires  RTVat  skill,  and  a  very  CDnside^ 
ablehnowledgeof  human  nature.  — Sin  ^;ici;,  Xi  Series,  p.  122. 

I  went  into  the  dining-room,  and  >ot  down  afore  a  plate  that  had  my  name 
writ  ou  a  rard  onto  it,  and  I  did  icilk  into  Ihe  beef,  and  taters,  and  thing*,  about 
•aat  ~  Hiram  Bigetme't  /.tit.  in  /aniVy  C-rmp. 

The  way  in  which  Ihe  "Courier"  and  "Enquirer"  unOa  info  Ibe  character 

WalklBt.  A  professional  walker;  a  pedestiian.  The  newspapers 
called  Weston  "the  great  walkiat."  The  terra  haa  even  been 
applied  to  fastwalking  women. 

IJItIo  Ton  lliltem,  the  atdtiti,  is  expected  to  HI  the  fashion  for  ail  tht  Boston 

girla  next  year.     Fashions  will  have  to  change  some  lirst.  —  ProtidttKi  Prtm. 

'Walk-over.     Complete  and  easy  triumph.    The  "  Vicksburg  Herald  " 

eays: — 

What  a  difference  it  makes  to  a  candidate,  when  heknon  helx  offered  a  inUk 
OKI'  instead  uf  a  luriom  hope  ? 
To  iralk  round  a  person  is  to  g^n  the  advantage  of  him. 

My  ambaitiadars,  said  the  President,  may  not  dance  as  elegantly  as  European 
courtiers,  but  they  can  aalk  raund  them  in  a  treaty,  that  'a  a  fact.  —  Sam  Slid, 
Wise  Snwl,  p.  20. 

To  w«lk  tlie  Clialk.    To  walk  straight,  or  rather  to  keep  up  to  the 

"The  Tallapoosa  vulanteen,"  aaid  Captain  Snggsj  "ao  lat  enrybody  look 
ont  and  miQ  Iht  chnlk."  —  Simon  Saggi,  p.  SB. 

^7bU  Flowar.     A  term  nngallantly  applied  to  those  of  the  fair  sex 
present  at  a  ball,  who,  for  lack  of  invitation  to  dance,  are  con- 
strained to  remain  in  their  seats.    See  Sot. 
4T 
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To  wkUop.  To  beat.  Provincial  in  England  and  oolloqai&l  in  the 
United  States. 

t  gnbs  rigbt  hold  of  the  coir'a  Uil,  and  jelled  and  Krumsd  like  mad,  and  mt 
lopptd  awaiy  at  her  ilka  anj  thing.  —  San  Sliek  m  fn^iuJ,  cb.  18. 

There'a  nothing  lika  valiopping tor  taking  the  conceit oul  of  fellowa  who  think 
the;  know  mora  than  their  twllen.  —  J.  C.  JVeni,  Onoit  DaUt. 

AU  t  know  was  tBollyped  into  me.  1  took  larnin'  through  the  ikin.  —  JVuf i 
Charcoal  SktUAet. 

Wall  Paper.    Paper  han^pngs.        , 

Wall  Rook.    Granular  limestone,  used  in  building  walls. 

Walt.  Crank.  A  ship  ia  said  to  be  wait,  when  she  has  not  faer  doe 
ballast;  that  ia,  not  enough  to  enable  her  to  bear  her  saila,  and  ke«p 
her  stiff.  Hubbard,  in  liis  "  History  of  New  England,"  speaking 
of  Lamberton's  ill-fated  ship,  aays  that  "  she  was  ill-bnilt,  very 
tBn/(-aided."  — Ree.  Alex.  Young,  note  to  Chron.  of  Mauachiaetu. 

The  ncTt  year  brought  a  Flemiah  llj-boat  of  aboat  140  lota,  which  being  mtU 
for  a  fishing  vorage,  and  wanting  lodging  tor  Che  men,  the v  added  unto  her 
another  deck,  by  which  meana  nhe  waa  carried  lo  hieh  thai  aha  proved  woJl  and 
unable  to  bear  sail.  -  White,  Tht  rlaMtr't  PUa,  1630,  p.  1. 

Ill  the  north  of  England,  wall  means  to  totter,  to  overthrow.  — 
Haltiwell. 

Wamble- cropped.  Sick  at  the  stomach;  and,  figuratively,  creat- 
falleii,  humiliated.     New  England. 

There  Jttond  Caplain  Jumper,  shaking  General  Tnylor'e  hand  when  he  came  on 
bnnrd  the  "Two  Pollys,"  Irving  lo  get  a  start  in  the  odd  n»a,  but  could  not:  and 
then  1  tried  it.  I  never  saw  Capuin  Jumper  so  wilted  down  before,  and  that 
made  me  feel  so  aamblt-cr'^l  I  could  not  say  b  word.  —  Major  Daattimg'i  Lilltr 
from  Bntm  Rim-jt,  June  16,  1S4S. 

The  Captain  looked  so  awful  BomWe-wipf  that  I  pilled  him.  I  never  saw 
auch  an  uncouiFortable-iookiug  countenance.  —  Widow  Btdolt  Pnptrt,  p.  SH. 

Wampum.  (A  term  in  the  Algonkin  languages  signifying  while,  the 
color  of  the  sheila  most  frequent  in  icampum  belts.)  Shells,  or 
strings  of  shells,  used  by  the  American  Indians  as  money.  These, 
when  united,  formed  a  broad  belt,  which  waa  worn  as  an  ornament 
or  girdle.  It  waa  sometimes  called  wuinpampeage  or  wampeage  and 
seman.  See  Peage,  Setcan,  and  Seaumnt. 
The  Indians  are  ignorant  of  Rumpe'd  coin.     Their  own  is  of  two  sorti:  oue, 

is  broken  off;  and  of  this  sort  six  of  their  small  beads,  whii-h  they  nuke  wiib 
holes  to  siring  the  hraceletK,  are  currenl  with  the  Bnglish  tor  a  penny.  Tbe 
second  is  black,  inclining  lo  blue,  which  is  made  of  the  ahell  of  a  fish,  which  *ooie 
English  call  hent,  Poquahock;  and  of  this  sort  three  make  an  English  penay. 
Their  white  money  they  call  won^ni,  which  ligniflea  while ;  tlteir  black,  Suckao- 
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hock,  Socki,  lignifying  black.  — A.  WiUvtuu,  Ktg  to  Iht  Indian  Laaguapt 
(10*3)- 

Hiough  tha  young  Indian  women  ve  nid  to  prostitnte  thsir  bodies  for  imiii- 
pumptai  and  other  each  like  lineriet,  I  could  nevir  find  uiy  gronnd  [or  Ihe  kceo- 
utioQ — Btvtrly-i  Virginia  (170S),  Book  III. 

A  Sagamore  willi  a  humbird  in  hia  eani  for  a  pendant,  a  black  hawk  on  hii 
occiput  for  a  ptumc,  good  <tOTO  of  vampumprpge  begirting  hia  loinei,  hia  bow  la 
hand,  his  qniier  at  bli  back,  with  atx  naked  Indian  ipatlerluhei  at  hia  heela  for 
hia  guard,   thinks  ho  ii  all  one  with  King  Charlea.—  ITtKHft  JVeis  £i>^n<f 

(1631),  p.  ea. 

And  there  (be  fallen  chief  la  laid, 
In  lawell'd  gut  of  akina  amyed. 
And  girdled  with  big  tMnt^n-  braid- 

Whillier,  Tkt  Ftaterol  Trtt. 
WaagBn.     (Indian.)     On  the  rivers  of  M&ine,  a  boat  used  chiefly  by 
lumbermen  for  carrying  proviaions,  tools,  &c. 

Among  the  dangera  [of  lumbrring  in  Maine],  where  life  and  property  are  hai- 
arded,  la  that  of  "rnaning  the  lonnjntn,"  —  a  phiaae  well  und«ralo(>d  on  the 
river.  — TAe  Amtricam  at  Horn,  Vol.  III.  p.  iM. 

Among  icenet  like  these  the  river-driver  paH«a  the  day.  Such  are  the  vicla- 
ntodea  of  life  for  him  who  niu  Ihe  iconywi.—  ffnijwr'i  Mug^  Vol.  XX.  p.  460. 

^Vaiit  to  kuoiv.  Among  the  most  common  singularities  of  expression 
are  the  following:  "I  should  admire  to  see  him,"  for  "I  should 
like  ki  see  bim;  "  '< ]  want  to  Icnow ! " e.i\A  "Do  tell!"  both  exclam- 
ations of  surprise,  answering  to  our  "  Dear  mel  "  These  Ituit,  bow- 
ever,  are  rarely  heard  in  society  above  the  middling  class.  —  LyelVt 
Second  Vail,  ch.  ix. 

Wapatoo.  A  name  given  by  the  Oregon  Indians  to  tbe  bulb  of  the 
SagUlaria  variabUu,  used  by  them  as  an  article  of  food. 

WapitL  (Cervui  Canodeniia.)  The  American  elk  or  stag.  From 
the  Cree  Wapilea,  •'  grayish  "  or  "  pale  "  aa  distingtiished  from  the 
common  moose,  which  is  nearly  black. 

War.    Was.    Negro  dialect.     Sometimes  a  corruption  of  "  was  "  and 

Warden.  A  town  officer  in  two  of  the  island  towns  of  Rhode  Island, 
New  Shoreham,  and  Jamestown,  with  similar  privileges  and  juris- 
diction within  his  town  that  justices  of  tha  peace  have  throughout 
their  respective  towns  and  counties.  —  RevUtd  Statuie»  of  Rhodt 

War-path.    A  march  to  battle,  warlike  expedition  of  the  Indians. 

The  Lenape  wnuld  not  go  to  the  loar^pafA,  becaiue  they  did  not  think  it  well. 
Cooper,  LatI  of  the  Mokicam, 

When  on  the  vnr-pnik,  more  than  onllnary  fare  is  taken  to  adorn  the  body, 
and  the  pioceaa  of  painting  occupiea  a  consideraMe  time-  —  Ruxtm't  Adv.  >it  tht 
Sockf  Momtaint,  p.  S3T. 
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The  huDlcra  walked  in  gingle  flls,  (bllowing  thsir  leader,  like  lodlM*  on  •  iMr«- 
palli.  —  Mayne  Rtid,  The  Boy-BviUen,  p.  2M. 

Thlg  caUinit]'  threw  tbeae  people  [the  Sioux]  inio  lach  t  sUU  of  gtoom  ud 
■udden  ui^r  UuC  it  wu  almost  impoiiible  to  kaep  theni  from  taking  tlie  nir- 
padi.  —  Seporlo/lht  Commv.  of  Indian  Affairt  tor  l«7i,  p.  S58. 

Wum-oB.  A  wrt  of  roundabout  jacket  made  of  homespun  cloth,  &nd 
worn  without  buttons,  being  tied  acrosa  the  body  hj  the  lower  cor- 
ners.    (Dutch,  warmAuu,  a  warmer,  chauffbir.) 

"Waxnnt-Ttjing.  The  magistrate's  monthly  courts  at  the  croM-roadi. 
Virginia. 

War-Wboop.  The  Indian  cry  of  war;  a  yell  made  on  attacking  a 
foe. 

Ere  dark  putilena 
Devoured  bti  wariiora,  — laid  bin  hundreda  low, — 
That  Sachem'*  aar-vkiKf  moaed  to  bii  dafence 
Three  thouaind  howmon.  —  Oar/u,  Wkatchttr,  CautO  III. 
The  red  men  uy  tbat  here  ebe  walked 

A  ttioiuaad  mooni  age : 
Hiey  never  raiie  tbe  var-wkoop  here, 
And  never  twang  tbe  bow,  —  Brt/nnl, 
We  must  trust  to  the  experience  of  mea  who  know  the  wars  of  the  urajmi, 
and  who  are  not  often  backward  when  the  mnr-ipAov/i  it  bowled.  —  Coigier,  Lad 
of  the  Mokicnm. 

WaahiDg,  in  Wall  Street  alang,  is  whpre  one  broker  arranges  with 
another  b>  buy  &  certain  stock  when  lie  offers  it  for  sale.  The  bar- 
gain is  fictitious;  and  the  effect,  when  not  detected,  is  to  keep  it 
quoted,  and,  if  the  plotters  buy  and  sell  the  stock  to  a  high  figure,  to 
afford  a  basis  for  hona  jide  sales.  —  Medhery,  Men  and  Mt/sleriet  of 
Wall  Street,  p.  138. 

From  the  spring  of  '58  to  '60,  the  Stock  Board  ilowlf  recovered  ita  old  tone. 
The  l>ear  eknient  naa  in  its  glory.  Broker*  had  become  tearful  of  forced  qnola- 
tioriB.  Waging  hud  become  a  conatant  trick  before  tbe  panic,  and  bids  wen 
now  closely  scnidniied.  ~/Wd.,  p.  32T. 

Waatage.    The  accideutal  waste  of  a  barrel,  box,  &o. 

W«toh  out.    Look  out.     "  Watch  out  for  the  Bt«ge."    PennsylTania. 

Wnter-Doga.    The  Western  name  for  various  species  of  salamanders, 

or  lizard-shaped  animals,  with  smooth,  shiny,  naked  skins;  some- 
times called  Water-puppies  and  Ground-puppies.  In  Pennsylvania 
and  the  Eastern  States,  they  are  called  Spring-keepers  and  Mod- 

Water-Iiot.     A  lot  of  building-ground  covered  by  water. 

Ad  act  paaicd  by  the  legielature,  ceding,  for  tbe  period  of  ninety-nine  yean, 
all  the  right  and  iotareat  which  the  SlaCa  of  Califomia  had  in  thoH  parte  of  tb> 
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tily  called  lh»  Buch  and  Wnier-Lolt,  provided  that  tirenly-fiTe  per  cenl  of  4II 
niODoyt  Ibereaftcr  Brlaing  Id  any  vny  from  the  ule  or  other  diipositiou  of  th« 
Mid  property  ahould  ba  paid  over  by  the  city  Ui  the  State.  —  Aimaii  of  81m  Fra»- 
dtco,  P.S21. 

tVater-Oata.     See  Canada-Riet. 

'Watar-PrlTilege.  The  advantage  of  a  water-faU  in  streams  sufficient 
to  raise  water  for  driving  water-wheels,  or  a  place  affording  such 
advantage.  —  W^ter. 

W«t«r-PTOof.  A  garment,  especially  an  outer  garment,  designed  to 
protect  from  rain.    Used  mostt;  by  women.     See  Scutum. 

Water-Shed.  A  word  formed  in  imitation  of  the  German  Wmttr- 
Scheldt  (water-divide),  to  denote  a  height  of  land  which  separates 
waters  flowing  in  different  directions;  better  termed  "dividing 
ridge."     See  Dirnde. 

ThecreitB  of  the  «*rpentine  iwii«p-«*frfi  gradually  diverftingtowanii  the  Tejoo, 
where  there  is  an  impinpng  of  (be  two  man^ee  lo  such  a  degree  aa  to  complewly 
envelopihe  plain.  — il.r.iri*,  Par^c  Rnilnad  Rrport,\Q\.  VII.  p.  B. 

To  water  Stook  is  tlie  hydraulic  employed  by  modem  managers  to 
double  the  quantity  of  a  stock  wiUiout  improving  its  quality.  — 
Mtdbery.     See  Stock-  Watering. 

Water-Witoh.  1.  A  penion  who  pretends  to  have  the  power  of 
discovering  Bubterrsnean  springs  by  means  of  the  divining-rod, 
made  once  from  the  witch-hazel,  but  now  more  commonly  from  the 
peach-tree. 

In  many  parts  of  the  country,  not  a  well  is  dug  without  a  previous 
consultation  with  a  water-wilch;  and  one  who  attempts  U>  run  coun- 
ter to  the  popular  delusion  is  in  danger  of  having  his  "  common 
sense  "  doubted. 
2.  An  aquatic  bird.     See  Dipper, 

Wanragan.  (Ind.  K/unnegan,  fine,  showy.)  Noticed  by  Miss  Caul- 
kins  in  her  "  History  of  Norwich,"  and  by  Dr.  Bacon  in  his  "  His- 
torical Discourses,"  p.  341,  who  cite.s  Roger  Williams's  Key,  where 
it  means  well  or  good,  and  Eliot's  Bible,  Gen.  i.  10,  n  and  r  being 
interchanged  dialectically.  The  word  is  still  local  in  and  about 
Norwich,  Conn. 

To  vrax.    To  overcome  another,  or  surmount  a  difficulty  by  stratagem. 
The  Washington  correspondent  of  the  "N.  Y.  Herald,"  March 
16,  187Q,  in  speaking  of  the  sale  of  poat-tradershipa  by  Orville 
Grant,  the  President's  brother,  says;  — 

The  iTwIer  at  Fort  Linroln,  fearing  removal,  Orrilte  OraDt'a  clerk  at  SUnding 
Bock  adviaed  him  to  tell  Oraat,  "h«  can  iku  yoa." 
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WsK-BIyrtl*.  (G«niu  Mgriea.)  A  shrub,  of  which  there  an  Berertl 
species,  bearing  a  benr  covered  with  a  Bhioing  wax,  which  is  pre- 
pared for  commerce  b;  the  poor  people  along  the  Northern  lakes. 
Also  called  Candleberry  Myrtle. 

Wax-Plaot.  (Monolropa  unifiora.)  A  perfectly  white,  fleehjr  plant, 
loolring  as  if  made  of  wax.  Before  the  tmit  matures,  the  hesdi 
are  bent  over;  hence  the  name  "  Indian  Pipe." 

W«T.    Away.    Often  heard  in  good  society. 

Tbe  deaf  dud  drove  them  wny  off  from  the  Ertwj  muslon  into  ■  wood.  He 
drove  thnugh  thia wood,  .  .  .  vnyiiiloBBrMncircIa,  "b"*  ■  ■  -  —  Cor.If.  Y. 
TribuiK. 

Way&rliis-nee.     See  Hobble-Buih. 

^7(ijs,  for  way,  distance,  space.     A  very  common  yulgarism. 

It  '■  onlf  >  little  wayi  imra  lo  the  village.  —  Afargartt,  p.  13S. 

Tbere'e  no  Two  Waya  abont  It,  i.  e.  the  fact  is  just  so,  and  not 
otherwise.  A  vulgarism  of  recent  origin,  equivalent  to  the  commou 
phrase,  "  There  'i  no  mistake  about  it,"  or  "  It 's  just  as  I  tell  you, 
and  no  mislakt." 

JisI  »,  jiet  eo,  alnnger :  you  are  jiut  ibout  half  right,  and  tktrt  't  no  lira 
unyi  ahout  U.  —  Snm  Slick,  3d  Ser.,  ih.  7. 

Thtrt  'I  no  lira  H"ip  nb-ul  thiil,  sir ;  but  ar'n't  yoa  aDrprised  to  lec  Bucb  a  fine 
population  7  — /T'l/lnnn,  irini*rin(*<  Wctt. 
Weak  Fish.     See  Squeleague. 
Weak  Slater.     A  person  that  cannot  be  relied  upon. 

Ttio  rebel*  umtI  that  the  Union  ha>  no  friend)  at  tbe  Sonlh.  The  aawrtion 
ia  falae.  Ther«  are  vhite  Unionists  there,  but  the;  art  viaktuUrt,  —  oTcnwed, 
terrorized,  ailenced.  ~  jV.  Y.  Tntmne,  Dee..  1861. 

Weaiablea.     Something  to  wear;  clothes. 

To  wear  the  Collar.  In  political  parlance,  to  be  subject  to  the  con- 
trol of  another;  to  be  directed  in  political  matters. 

leather.  "  Fine  iceather  overhead"  means  a  clear  sky.  "We  are 
going  to  have  falling  iceather,"  means  we  are  going  to  have  rain, 
snow,  or  hail.  "  He  's  under  the  iceather,"  is  a  figurative  expres- 
sion, meaning  badly  off;  in  straitened  circumstances. 

^eattaer-Breader.  A  distant  cloud  portending.a  storm.  Tn  England, 
it  means  a  fine  day. — IMliioell.     "Dowse  the  top-gallant  sul, 

-     boys.     See  that  u>ealher-breeder  ahead." 

Wed.  Sometimes  vulgarly  used  for  iae«<^e(f,'  as,  "  He  tiwif  the  garden." 
Comp.  plead  tor  pleaded. 

Weed.  A  common  term  for  tobacco;  as,  "  Do  you  use  the  leeedt" 
meaning,  do  you  chew  tobacco?    See  Indian  Wttd. 
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ThoH  irlio  were  not  dandng  wen  witad  arouDd  tb<  nwm,  Kime  imoking 
olhen  chewing  Ou  nttd,  atill  oUun  drinking.  —  Mt/iUritt  of  Ntie  York,  p.  tH. 

By  the  ■ppearsnc*  of  (ha  shirt-bosonn  o(  Kinie  invetente  chewns  of  rte  vurd, 
I  thould  judge  [hej  hod  been  ■quirtiDg  [hdr  juica  Id  the  face  of  i  aoith-eMsler. 
Doa-i  Btrmont,  Vol  III. 

^nr^odj- Weedy.  A  plant  resembling  e^inaofa,  mnch  used  in  the  West 
Indies,  —  Carmickatl'i  Wett  IndUt. 

Veerll.  The  name  is  given  in  this  coantry  to  at  least  six  different 
kinda  of  insects,  two  of  which  are  moths,  two  are  flies,  and  two  are 
beetles.  —  Harra,  Iniectt  Injurious  to  Vegetation,  p.  18. 

AlVeU.  One  of  the  most  marked  peculiarities  of  American  speech  is 
the  use  of  the  word  "well"  tX  the  be^^nning  of  aentencea,  espe- 
cially  in  answer  to  questions.  Englishmen  have  told  me  that  thej 
could  always  del«ct  an  American  by  this  use  of  the  word.  Mr. 
Lowell,  so  thoroughly  comprehends  the  various  shades  of  its  mean- 
ing, by  the  manner  in  which  it  is  pronounced,  that  we  avail  ourselves 
of  his  remarks  upon  it;  "  Put  before  such  a  phrase  as  '  How  d  'e 
do  7 '  it  is  commonly  short,  and  has  tlie  sound  of  vnd  ;  but,  in  reply, 
it  is  deliberative,  and  the  various  shades  of  meaning  which  can  be 
conveyed  by  difference  of  intonation,  and  by  prolonging  or  abbre- 
viating, I  should  vainly  attempt  to  describe.  I  have  heard  ooa-aAl, 
teahl,  ahl,  viSl,  and  something  nearly  approaching  the  sound  of  le  in 
able.  Sometimes  before  'I'  it  dwindles  to  amere  I;  as,  *l/dunno.'  " 
"A  friend,"  continues  Mr.  Lowell,  "told  me  that  be  once  heard 
five  '  tcelU,*  like  pioneers,  precede  the  answer  to  on  inquiry  about 
the  price  of  land.  The  first  was  the  ordinary  wul,  in  deference  to 
custom;  the  second,  the  long,  perpending  ooahi,  with  a  falling 
inflection  of  the  voice;  the  third,  the  same,  bat  with  the  voice  ris- 
ing, as  if  in  despair  of  a  conclusion,  into  a  plaintive,  nasal  whine; 
the  fourth,  wulh,  ending  in  the  aspirate  of  a  sigh;  and  then,  fifth, 
came  a  short,  sharp  icat,  showing  that  a  conclusion  had  been 
reached."  — Poetical  Worla,  Int.  lo  Bigloui  Papert,  Household  Edition, 
p.  221. 

AVhen  Zekle  went  a  courting  Huldy,  the  fair  one,  meeting  him 
at  the  door,  said:  — 

"Tou  wiDt  to  Me  my  pi,  I  a'pote?" 

"  Wall,  ...  no,  ...  I  come  deiignin',"  — 

"  To  *ee  my  ma  't    She  't  eprinklin'  clothu 
Agin  U^-momr'i  ir'nin'."—  Ibid. 

W«U  to  Uts.  1.  Id  easy  circumstances;  well  off.  This  expression 
is  of  English  origin. 
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1  wanted  to  Bee  how  thew  Nortbemtn  could  buy  our  ollon,  cany  it  home, 
nuinufuture  it,  briug  it  back,  and  kU  it  for  half  nothing ;  uid,  in  th«  muu  time, 
be  Kill  la  lice,  lod  nuke  mime]'  beaides.  —  Craeita,  Tour. 

3.  In  Nev  England,  a  cant  phrase  to  denote  a  pereon  in  Uut 
state  of  intoxication  in  which  he  drives  dull  care  away,  and  faDci«a 
himself  at  the  top  round  of  fortune's  ladder. 

Wench.  Id  the  United  States,  this  word  is,  except  by  the  vulgar, 
applied  only  to  black  women  and  girls. 

The  bliuhing  mom  >l  lent(tb  cune  (ravelling  up  from  the  oriental  clime,  and 
•oired  the  earth  with  peirli  aud  duuDonds,  that  ijliltered  upon  the  dark  boMnn  at 
Di^t  like  jewela  upon  the  brow  of  an  Ethiopian  vwikA.  — Doie'iSirmun*,  ViA.  111. 
p.  111. 

Wendlgo,     Among  the  Northern  Indians,  a  hobgoblin. 

"These  Monlagnais  think,"  continued  Pierre,  "that  the  Wendigoes  at*  giant 
cannibali,  twentj-  and  thirty  feet  high.  They  lliink  that  they  can  live  on  bumu 
fle«h,  and  that  many  Indians  who  have  gone  hunting,  and  have  never  aflenratdi 
been  heard  of,  have  been  devoured  by  the  Wendij/ua."  —  HimTi  Eiqilor.  of  Lab- 
raioT,  Vol.  1.  p.  69. 

Schoolcraft,  in  "  Algic  Researches,"  mentions  the  belief  of  the 
Western  tribes  in  Uiese  Weiuligotx.  In  the  Hed  River  country  is 
tlie  IVi'i'lego,  or  Cannibal  Lake,  so  called  from  an  uuiiatunil  di  ed 
committed  by  a  band  of  Ojibwaya.  A  band  of  forty,  unable  to  pn>- 
cure  food,  nearly  [lerished  by  famine.  Tlie  siirvivora  lived  upon  the 
dead  Iwdies  of  their  companions —  Hind's  CanaiHan  Ezplnriny  Eip., 
Vol.  I.  p.  64. 

Weat.  Sometimes  used  by  uneducated  persons  for  gone.  "  Let  her 
went"  is  a  common  slang  expression.  " Yesterday  was  Good- 
Friday,  and  you  should  have  went  to  church."  Pegge  includes  it 
among  the  London  vulgarisms. 

WoTOwanca.     Among  the  Indians  of  Virginia  and   Maryland,  the 
name  by  which  the  head  chief  was  known. 
In  eome  plai-cn  of  the  connlrv'  [Virginia],  one  oueir  town  belongetli  to  the  gov- 

eighl,  or  more;  Ihe^n^alent  It'iiiHtulhatyelwc  had  deal  in  e  with  had  but  eighteen 
towneainhingoverunient.  — /fnri««,  A'(ip/uKw/-tiBrfr/ri>yiiun(1590),  p.  iS. 

When  a  Werotatnct  dicth,  hi*  eldcet  mnne  fncwds,  and  after  him  ihe  wcoud, 
and  M  Ihe  reNt,  each  for  their  lives,  and  n-heii  all  (he  >onne>  are  dead,  then  Uu 
Bopneeof  the  ll'erotmiBce'j  eklealdaughlerahall  suuwede  -■  ARtiatimof  3Iatj- 
/nmf  (leaS),  p.  33. 
Went,  The  Western  States  of  the  American  Union,  especially  those 
lying  to  the  west  of  I'eniisiylvania,  Virginia,  and  North  Carolina. 

The  enterpri'inf!,  ingcninii;.  and  indomilahle  North ;  the  aubelantial  and  mag- 
nificenl  Ceutral  States,  the  great  balanee-vheel  of  the  lyalam ;  the  youthful, 
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npiilly  Fxpanding,  and  atmoiit  boan<lleu  IFttI  i  tbe  ardent,  fi«ni>l,  and  bi»pi- 
lablt  South,  — Ihavetr>ven«llhtMiial].~S/»»Ao/£.  £nrfH,  JulyA,  1S3S. 

WaBtetnsr.     A  native  or  reaident  of  the  Weat. 

Weatam  Reaarve.  A  name  formerly  given  to  a  tract  of  country 
reserved  by  the  State  of  Connecticut,  at  the  time  of  the  cesBiou  of 
the  North-weat  Territory  to  the  United  States.  In  1800,  jurisdic- 
tion over  this  tract  was  relinquished  to  the  Federal  Oovemment,  tbe 
State  reserving  the  right  to  the  soil  and  disposing  of  it  in  small 
lota  to  settlers  (from  which  sales  she  obtained  her  magniificent 
school-fund),  while  the  Indian  titles  to  the  reat  of  the  soil  were 
bought  up  by  the  General  Government.  — Wheeler''»  Dictionary. 

^7ut-Poiuter.  A  student,  a  graduate  of  the  U.  S,  Military  Academy 
at  West  Point. 

I.iKL-TitMAMT  CHAKLEa  H .  — Th«  brilliant  charge  nf  this  young  Wett- 

i'niiltritbrougli  Fairfax  Court-HaaM(vlllag«].—iV.  Y.TribinH. 

To  wr«t.  "  Have  you  urel  that  new  coot."  Ahiut  to  "treat."  Grose 
haa  hererage,  as  drink  demanded  of  any  one  having  a  new  auit  of 
clothes.  —  Clatueai  Die. 

To  irtwle,     1.  To  thraah;  to  beat.     Colloqiual  with  us  and  in  the 
north  of  England.     "  Whale,"  "  wallop." 
2.     Uaually  to  tcAois  a<cay.    To  talk  vehemently;  to  harangue. 

Pmfesimr  Slui>liin5  is  alwayi  ■  vhalin'  nany  about  the  diffnity  of  labor,  and 
hsn  been  deliverin'  ■  course  o'  lecturen  on  the  lubject.  —  Wuioio  BtdiM  .Papm, 

p.  ssg. 

I  went  to  Haprist  meetin);.  The  elder,  at  u«ua1,  ahaltil  aang  IhmuKb  hu 
nose.  tbuDiped  Ihe  detk.  and  vent  over  and  over  the  sBine  thin;;,  without  ever 
makiug  the  mnsl  remote  approach  lo  any  thing  like  Ihe  abadow  of  an  idea.  — 
Ibid.,  p.  UI5. 

Thuir  masters  can  cuss  'em,  and  kick  'em.  and  tualt  'em, 
An*  they  notice  it  ien  'an  the  ass  did  to  Balaam. 

J.  R.  Loicill,  Sigloie  Paptri,  I.  p.  13. 
^Vbalw.     A  big,  strapping  fellow. 

"IIe'*aT*"/rr/"i!aidRory;  "but  hia  face  is  mighty  little  for  bis  body  and 
legs.'*  —  Gtirrffia  Srfnrj,  p,  184. 

WluUng.     A  lashing;  a  beating. 

But  it  is  pmailile  that  we  may,  at  some  future  time,  go  to  war  with  England, 
hei  writer!  and  appakers  having  apoken  disparagingly  of  as.  while  her  actors, 
half-pay  officers,  and  other  travelling  gentrv,  carry  their  heads  rather  high  in 

giveheraKitiiaff.'  — JV.  r.  rrtfruae,  Aug.,  1847. 

Wbangdoodla.     A  humorously  imaginary  creature,  whose  precise 
nature,  form,  and  attributea  are  left  to  everyone's  individual  fancy. 
Where  the  lion  roareth  and  th«B*oiisrfoo(ffcmournethforherflr»l-boni.  — TiU 
Barp  of  a  Tlunimnd  Stringi. 
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Whipl    An  interjectioD  expreeuTe  of  a  Budden  blo^,  like  viback'. 

But  *  d*y  gf  pifmeat  li  coming;  aad,  if  Iho  monej  un'l  fortbcomiDg,  out 
comee  a  Randolph  writ,  and  uikii})  go«a  your  monef  and  liberty.  —  Cnckttti 
Spetck.  Ttmr,  p.  106. 

I  began  la  think  imakin'  wun't  lo  bad  after  all.  when  akap  went  taj  cigar 
light  out  of  m;  mouth  into  my  boaom.  —  5an  Slick  in  Eaglaad,  ch.  3. 
To  irhap  OTMT.     To  knock  over.     New  England. 
Wluipper  or  Wliopper.     Any  thing  uncommonly  loi^;  ft  monstroaa 
lie.     This  word  is  provincial  in  various  parts  of  England,  and  i> 


"  Do  VDU  call  them  Urge  turnlpt  7  " 

"Why,  yea.  Ihey  an  conaidcrably  large." 

"Tbe^  may  be  lo  for  tnmips,  but  they  are  nothiog  to  an  onion  I  aaw  the  other 

"And  how  large  waa  the  onion  ?" 
"Ob,  a  monaterl  it  weired  forty  pound*." 
"Forty  pounde! " 

"  Ye>:  we  took  off  the  layers,  and  the  sixteenth  layer  went  compleUly  round 
a  demijohn  that  held  four  gallone  1 " 
'•Whtttichopprr!" 
"  You  don't  mean  to  aay  that  I  lie  ?  " 

"Oh,  no!  whata  iriijipcrof  an  onion,  I  mean."  — iV.  T.  Spirit  o/ nt  Tima. 
Before  you  lie,  brethren,  make  up  your  minds  to  go  it  strong;  for  a  little  cal- 
low tlb  stand*  but  a  xmalt  chance  amon){  the  big  ifhnpjitri  that  are  let  iooae  now- 
a-daya.    Aa  my  friend  Pope  might  have  said:  — 
A  llttio  lying  iaadangennia  thing; 
Go  your  whole  length,  or  never  make  a  afirlng. 

Duw't  Sermimt,  Vol.  I.  p.  91. 
Whappv-Jaw.  A  protruding  under-jaw  I  so  v^happer-jawed. 
Wrapping  or  WTtopplng.     Very  large. 

Lftleri,  p.  67. 

A  wkappiH'  big  pan  of  mush  atood  in  the  centre  of  the  table,  and  a  large  paa 
of  milk  beside  it,  with  Iota  of  corn-bread  and  butter. .-  Rnt6,SqiintterlA/,,  p.  61. 

A  few  veaiB  ago,  irhnppini/  great  alecvca  and  big  anlecedenls  wct«  all  thenge; 
and  what'a  funny  flgure  our  belles  did  then  cut !  -  OowV  Strmon,  Vol.  III.  p.  81. 

Wharf-Boat.  On  the  We.stern  rivers,  the  height  of  the  water  ia  so 
variable  that  a  fixed  wharf  would  be  useless.  In  its  place  is  used 
a  rectangular  float,  in  part  covered,  for  the  reception  of  goods,  or 
for  a  dram-shop.  It  is  generally  aground  on  the  shore  aide,  and  ia 
entered  by  a  plank  or  movable  platform.     This  is  a  wharf-boat. 

'Wharf-Rats.     1.   Rat'*  that  inhabit  wharves. 

3.  Thieves  that  infest  the  wharves  of  seaport  tAwna. 

To  wliarf  up.  To  bank  up.  pile  agaiust,  as  earth  aroimd  on  under- 
pinning.    New  England. 
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Hr.  Hckering  notices  this  form  of  the  plural  of  vsharf,  as 
peculiar  to  Americans.  The  English  say  wharfi.  In  the  Colony 
and  Province  Laws  of  Massachusetts,  Mr.  Pickering  says  he  ob- 
served  the  plural  tcharfi  (or  leharfet)  as  late  as  the  year  1735;  but 
after  that  period  th«  form  teharvea  is  used. 

^niatoheor.  The  shibboleth  of  the  people  of  the  State  of  tthode 
Island.  When  Roger  Williams,  the  founder  of  this  ancient  colony, 
pushed  his  way  from  Salem,  Massachusetts,  in  tlie  year  1036,  through 
the  wildemeM,  he  embarked  in  a  canoe  with  five  others,  on  Sefconk 
Kiver,  and  landed  near  the  present  site  of  the  city  of  Providence. 
As  the  party  approached  the  shore,  they  were  aalnted  by  a  company 
of  Indians  with  the  friendly  interrogation  of  "  What  cheare  JVe(o/t  f  " 
a  common  English  phrase,  which  they  bad  learned  from  the  colo- 
niflt«,  equivalent  to  the  modem  How  do  you  do  ?  and  meant  by  the 
nativee  as  Welcomel  —  Key  to  Indian  LangMtgt  (1943),  p.  1. 

It  is  amusing  to  see  to  what  objects  this  word  Whatcheer  is  aE>- 
plied,  in  Rhode  Island,  not  one  of  which  has  the  least  connection 
with  it. 

The  cove  where  the  party  landed  is  called  "  WhaUhetr  Cove," 
which  term  is  also  applied  to  the  lands  adjacent.  Then  there  is  in 
Providence  a  "  Whatcheer  Bank,"  a  "  WkUcheer  Church,"  "  WKat- 
eheer  hotels,"  a  "  Whatcheer  Insurance  Company,"  a  "  Whatcheer 
Hall,"  a  "  Whatcheer  Building,"  and,  last  of  all,  a  "  Whatcheer 
Lager  Beer  Saloon !  "  A  recently  formed  association  in  Prori* 
deuce  also  christened  their  ground  for  rifle-shooting  the  ■ '  Whaleheer 
Park,"  a  moat  ridiculous  t«rm,  which  we  think  the  association  has 
since  dropped  for  the  beautiful  and  sonorous  name  of  "  NamtganteU 
Part." 

Judge  Durfee,  a  Rhode  Island  poet,  hae  rendered  this  event  memo- 
rable by  an  interesting  poem,  entitled  "  Whatcheer,  or  Kc^r  Williams 
in  Banishment."    In  deitcribing  the  landing  of  his  hero,  he  says:  — 

And  stnight  the  kindling  vordi  bant  on  his  ear. 

Their  shnula,  embodied,  sought  the  jo/out  Ay 
With  open  arms,  and  greeting  at  Wkatdutr! 

Lined  all  the  ihorei  ud  baokB,  and  ininmlti  high. 
WhntiAttr!  Whnlchttr  I  ntoaaitA  Ut  tai  aei, 

Whalchttrl  Whnlchetrl  the  hallow  woodi  reply; 
Whaldieer !  WhnKhttr  !  swelli  the  eiulling  galea, 

Bveeps  D'er  the  laughiDg  hills  and  iremblei  throogh  the  rslea. 

The  Indians  of  Maryland  are  said  to  have  used  the  expression 
kekicknitop,  meaning  "  How  do  you  do  ?  " 


KtiUtnitop  IhB  hwthen  cry'd : 
How  ii  it,  Tom,  Toy  friend  repty'd. 
Cboi,  The  Bol-aitd  Faclor,  or  Voyagt  lo  MarytaMd  (1706),  p.  II,  with 
note  OB  the  irord. 

Wliat  for  a  in  frequently  used  by  PennsylTfuiiana,  instead  of  "  Whst 

kind  of  a,"  in  oskiDg  questiona.    It  is  a  literal  traiuliitioii  of  tiu 

German  idiom,  " TCiw yBrein." 
To  i7h«aL     To  swell. 

The  lather  discorered  ■  gainnome  ezpnation  of  fice.  ■  ■  ■  Hia  cbaehi  vt^iM 

Uid  puffed,  and  thrDD^  hiiiipahia  laughter  expoHd  hii  vhite  tcctfa.  —  MSargarA, 

p.  10. 

^Plieat  and  Indian.    A  mixtureof  wheat  Qour  and  themaalof  ladiin 

Wlwaton.  To  vAealoti  it,  among  tbe  Weat  Point  cadeti,  is  to  pi^j 
sick.  The  term  is  derived  from  the  name  of  old  Dr.  Wheaton, 
U.   S.  A.,  lonf;  stationed  at  Weat  Point. 

WbeelbaiTOW-Boat.  A  steamboat  with  a  atem-wheel,  used  on  soma 
of  the  Western  rivers,  as  weU  as  in  Canada  and  Or^on.  See  5/em- 
Wiee!. 

Wlieal-Hors*.  An  intimate  friend;  one's  right-hand  man;  a  lead- 
ing man.     Weat«rii. 

Ii  it  probable  [hat  the  only  man  put  forward  by  the  Republican's  tehttl-AirrHt 
of  lllinnig  fur  high  appoiuinient  under  Trevident  Haves  will  be  the  Ilononble 
John  A.  I*gau.  —  Lift,  in  H.  Y.  Tribuni,  Feb.  M,  1877. 

Wheeling.  The  act  of  conveying  on  wheels,  or  driving  a  wheeled 
vehicle.     It  is  good  or  bad  wheeling,  according  to  the  state  of  the 

It  \i  mid-winter  atill.  and  (here  Is  tnow  on  the  ground:  but  tha  eieighing  ii 
not  19  ijood  as  It  was,  and  the  stale  of  the  sireela  admits  ahtiUng.  —  Tht  Cpptr 
Ten  Thotaand,  p.  30. 

At  the  North-west,  wheeling  is  synonymous  with  hauling. 
Wheels.     To  "grease  the  whe""!*,"  to  furnish  money  necessary  for 

the  accomplishment  of  an  abject. 
Wlielk.     A  wale;  asore;  aswetling;  a  pustule. 

The  NsKTohad  been  most  unmerrifuily  beaten;  that  he  was  bat  one  tUik 
from  his  neck  lo  his  anliles.  —  Ridtmoad  Knguirtr,  Jan.,  1883. 

Wlietsaw.  The  White- breasted  Nut-hateh  (Stlla  C<inaden*i»)  is  so 
called  in  Pennsylvania,  from  the  resemblance  its  tones  sometimes 
bear  to  the  whetting  of  a  saw,  —  Nuitail. 

Wlilcb  la  what.  "  It  is  fun  of  a  different  sort  which  u  lehat  doM 
harm."  —  The    Congregationatisl,   May,   1877.      It  is   not  easy  to 


straighten  out  this  remarkable  expression.  "Which  is  which" 
explains  itself,  as  ordinarilj  heard.  So  does  even  the  "but  what" 
for  "  that,"  &c.,  as  "  1  don't  know  but  what." 

Whlffie-Tr«a.  The  bar  on  which  the  traces  of  a  drag^ng  horse  Are 
booked,  and  by  which  he  draws  his  load.     In  England,  called  a 

whipple-tree.  —  Halliieell.     It  is  better  known  as  a  itaingle-tree. 

Wlilg  and  Tory.  During  the  war  of  the  American  Revolution,  the 
terms  Whig  and  Tory  were  applied,  —  the  former  to  those  who  sup- 
ported the  Revolutionary  movenient,  the  latter  to  the  royalists,  or 
those  who  adhered  to  the  British  goTemment.  Tory  was  then  a 
stigma  of  the  most  reproachful  kind. 

WtiiB*  and  Demoorata.  It  is  verj  difficult  to  give  a  precise,  accurate, 
and  satisfactory  definition  of  the  principles  distinctively  held  by 
the  two  great  political  parties  into  which  the  population  of  the 
American  Union  is  divided,  —  one  popularly  styling  itself  the 
Democratic,  the  other  the  Whig  party.  In  point  of  fact,  the  satiri- 
cal definition  of  the  ouit  and  the  itu  would  not  be  vert/  far  out  of 
the  way;  for  the  doctrines  of  government  and  legislation  theoreti- 
C^ly  advanced  by  the  Democratic  party,  when  out  of  power,  are  not 
so  radically  diverse  from  those  of  the  Whigs  in  Che  same  condition, 
aa  are  the  practices  of  either,  when  in  power,  from  their  professions. 
As  times  change,  and  circumstances,  the  demands  or  wishes  of  - 
these  parties  change  also;  so  that  what  was  W/i!g  doctrine  in  1880 
may  be  Demncraltc  doctrine  in  1850,  and  vice  verm. 

The  nominal  distinctions,  some  years  ago,  were,  on  the  Whig  aide, 
a  Protective  TariH,  a  National  Bank,  Division  of  the  Proceeds  of 
the  Public  Lands  among  all  tlie  States,  and  the  duty  of  the  General 
Government  to  carry  ou  works  of  Public  Improvement,  such  aa 
Canals,  Roads,  &c. 

The  Democrat  were  for  Free  Trade,  no  connection  of  the  govern- 
ment with  Banking,  distribution  of  tlie  proceeds  of  the  public 
lan<ls  among  the  States  in  which  the  lands  lie,  and  non-interference 
by  the  government  with  internal  improvements. 

But  all  these  questions  have  rarely  been  brought  to  the  practical 
test.  Absolute  free  trade  has  ever  been  impracticable,  because  it 
would  deprive  the  government  of  the  revenue  derived  from  impostn. 
The  government  has  always  been  obliged  to  cany  on  some  kind  of 
financial  operations,  differing  more  in  name  than  in  reality  from  a 
system  of  baiikiug  considered  as  a  means  of  supplying  a  currency. 
The  public  lands  have  rarely  yielded  any  proceeds  b^ond  the  wants 
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of  the  ^vemment.     And  the  only  real  queatioD,  fairly  at  iaiae, 

has  been  that  of  improTetuent  io  public  works. 

The  DemocmU  popularly  charge  upon  the  Whigs  a  desire  to 
strengthen  and  centralize  the  National  Government,  declaring 
themselves  to  be  in  favor  rather  of  strengthening  the  local  govern- 
ments of  the  several  States,  and  of  limiting,  as  for  as  conittitutiou- 
ally  possible,  the  agency  of  the  National  Government,  or  government 
of  the  Union;  but  in  practice  the  Democratic  party  is  ready  enough 
to  assume  power  for  the  General  Government  when  any  thing  is  to 
be  gained  by  so  doing;  and  in  this,  aa  in  most  other  instances,  the 
difference  between  the  two  parties  lies  rather  in  words  than  in 

The  Wbigi,  on  the  other  hand,  popularly  chai^  upon  the  Demo- 
crats an  undue  degree  of  subserviency  to  the  Executive,  especially 
since  the  elevation  of  General  Jackson  to  the  presidency  in  18S9; 
and  this  charge  seems  to  have  more  foundation  in  truth.  It  is  cer- 
tain, at  all  events,  that  the  three  Deniocratic  presidents,  Jackson, 
Van  Buren,  and  Polk,  have  found  a  more  zealous  and  unscrupulous 
support  in  questionable  measures  than  was  ever  given  to  a  Whig 
president,  or  indeed  to  any  o)  their  predecessors. 

Perhaps,  on  tlie  whole,  it  may  lie  truly  said  that  the  main  prac- 
tical difference  Vwtween  the  Whiga  and  Democrat!  lies  in  the  fact 
tliat  the  latter  give  a  more  unhesitating  and  thorough-going  support 
to  all  measures  which  involve  the  question  of  party-measures,  which 
become,  by  any  means,  party  tests,  whether  emaiiatinK  from  the 
Executive  or  adopted  by  him  under  impulse  from  his  adherents.  — 
[/.  Inmnn,  1818.] 
DThigglBm  or  Wliiggery.  Whig  principles;  the  doctrines  of  the 
Whig  party.  These  words  have,  in  the  United  States,  lost  their 
original  opprobrious  meaning,  and  are  frequently  used  by  the  Whigs 
themselves  in  speaking  of  their  doctrines. 

Profesjor  Amaaa  Walker  here  came  fonrsrd,  snd  MJd  thej-  all  slood  tn(r»lhef 
upoQ  the  name  plalform,  and  he  had  heard  too  tnuch  of  Whigjrry  al>anl  Ihcir 
proc«ediii)r»  already;  and,  m  Ihey  stood  upon  a  broad  platform,  he  «>  a  Uemocral 
proletitfd  B^iiHl  their  throwiOK  in  so  much  Whiggrry,  and  entertaining  Ihrm 
about  Ikn.  Tavlor's  while  horse.  ~Rep.  of  a  FriiioU  ConnMioa  at  WnrctUrr, 
Uaaa.,  June  9S.  181S. 

The  Whigs  in  Bo»(on  see  by  Ibe  movement  in  New  York,  and  by  aoconnls 
from  Ohio,  that  there  is  a  chance,  al  least,  of  General  Taylor  being  vigorously 
opposed  bv  some  men  of  undoubted  (Fhii/i/tiy  in  inSuential  StMe*.  —  LtUrr 
from  B^iUm,  in  ,V.  r.  i/f  mU,  June  SI,  IB48. 

■While,  for  till.     "Stay  white  I  come."  iustead  of,  Stay  itfi  I  coma. 
Used  in  the  Southern  S\»te«.  —  Shenoood't  Georgia. 
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To  whip  tha  Cat.  I  can  ^ve  no  other  explanation  of  the  phrase 
than  to  quot«  the  following  passage  by  Mr.  Goodrich,  who,  in  de- 
scribing the  early  customs  of  New  England,  says:  — 

Tvrice  afeu-,  Ihe  tailor  unie  to  th«  boiue  and  fabricated  the  neioi-aDnuat  atock 
M  clolhea  for  tfat  malfl  membcn,  tbia  beiDg  called  whipping  the  caU  —  StmM^ 
(«•«•,  Vol.  I.  p.  U. 

Mr.  Hart  made  ehoet,  ■  trade  he  pioaeculed  in  ao  itinerating  manner  from 
bouse  to  honee,  "lehl/^ng  Ai  eat,"  ■■  it  wae  termeil fwtiTi  Margartt,  cb.  iii. 

To  whip  tho  Devil  arDimd  ■  Stomp.  To  make  false  excuses  to  one's 
self  and  others  for  doing  what  one  likes. 

While  Mr.  Jonea  is  describing  his  wants  in  Ihe  monej  Uik.  and  telling;  the 
president  how  "  near  through  "  be  la,  that  officer  is  carrying  on  a  mental  addl- 

lelts  me  you  are  engaged  in  a  eoal-etock  operation.    I  bave  heard  alao  that  yon 
have  been  dabbling  in  Erie.    Tbeie  is  a  want  of  candor  now,  I  perctive,  in  the 
statement  of  jour  affairs.    There,  yon  are  now  vhif^ng  tki  dtai  arvumd  (Aa 
tanp:  I  see  hit  foot."  — JV.  Y.  Ettuins  Pat,  1957. 
^Thlnkey.     1.      iVAiitty  itrnigkl  ia  the  pure,  undiluted  liquor. 

Down  in  a  small  Palmetto  Slats,  the  cdHods  ones  maj  find 
A  ripping,  tearing  gentleman  of  an  uncommon  kind; 

A  sta);gering,  twagi^ring,  sort  of  a  chap,  who  takes  his  icAitketf  atraiffht. 

And  frequently  condemns  his  eyes  to  that  ultimate  Tengeance  wbicb  a  clergyman 
of  high  standing  has  aasanid  must  be  a  sinner's  fate,— 

This  South  Carolina  gentleman,  one  of  the  present  time.  —  Comic  Song, 

When  Hon.  Frank  P,  Blair,  then  Democratic  candidala  for  Vicc-Preaident  ot 
the  United  Stales,  declared,  in  a  speech  from  the  steps  of  tbe  Manhattan  Club, 
that  the  main  plank  in  tlie  Democrutic  plalfom  was  utkitifg  ttraighl,  be  probably 
shocked  a  few  of  his  more  orthodox  and  respectable  heaiers. — f/,  T.  Timtt, 
March  T,  1873. 

Bourbon  whiskey,  it  is  known,  is  the  best  article,  being  made  of 
rye,  which  see. 
A  man  who  had  been  drinking  freely  rushed  into  a  bar^:ixitn:  — 
Who  was  thinkin'  and  ihlnkin'  and  thinkin'. 

And  eursin'  himself  and  his  fate, 
And  ended  his  thinkin'  as  usual. 
By  orderin'  a  bourbon  Miraighl TTie  Bar^4tndtr'i  Song. 

3.  Straight  Whitkeg  means  the  liqnor  upon  which  the  excise  duty 
has  been  paid.  Crooked  whitteg  is  that  on  which  by  frauds,  or  by 
the  connivance  of  government  inspectors,  the  payment  of  duty  has 
been  evaded.  Immense  quantities  of  the  latter  were  distilled  at  St. 
Louis,  Chicago,  and  other  Western  cities,  in  1872-75,  by  which  the 
government  was  defrauded  out  of  millions  of  dollars.  Several  dis- 
tillers and  government  officials,  being  convicted  of  these  frauds,  were 
heavily  fined  and  sentenced  to  State  prisons. 
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Id  the  HcE«e  trial,  tha  muuigsr  oTthe  BinghBm  3t.  Lonlii  ihliiUrj  tettJtM 
totbegeDFral  opentiouB  of  tbe  npg,  the  amounts  of  croated  ahiitty  madt  bj 
Ih«1r  bouse,  the  sums  of  monoy  paid  to  tlie  rin|;  fuod,  and  the  apecial  Mfeeanmili 
Ibr  tbe  alleged  purpoae  of  buybg  off  the  revenue-officen,  and  to  pnrent  aeiiiim. 
y.  r.  Timu,  Jan.,  1878. 

Half  a  dozen  wbiakey-dealen  were  arretted  yesterday,  and  held  to  bail  to 
answer*  charge  of  negleciing  duties  imposed  upon  (hem  by  law  with  referenot 
to  the  payment  of  taites.  TheMdealers  had  received  a  large  amonat  of  whiskey 
fhim  the  Weal,  and  it  is  snspected  that  they  have  been  aiding  the  Western  dis- 
tillers in  putting  the  "crmhtuJ"  liquor  upon  the  market.~^V.  r.  Trihwe,  Jan., 
1878, 

The  thrtie  witnesses  from  Chicago  who  an  to  testify  relatfn  to  the  enmUd- 
tthUkeji  busineu  as  carried  on  in  New  York  have  arrived  here,  and  under  direc- 
tion at  Allomey  Bliss  go  before  the  grand  jury  to-day.  The  books  of  sereral 
irbiskey  flnna  in  this  city,  It  is  stated,  have  been  recently  seised — PtiUadilfiiia 

Alfred  Bevis,  dlsliller,  teslifled  that  Joyce  showed  him  tbe  Sripb  dispatch 
from  Babcock,  in  December,  1BT4,  and  that  his  understanding  from  it  was  that 
the  revenue  agents  were  not  coming,  and  on  the  strength  of  the  intonnaltia 
preparations  were  raade  to  run  crooieif.  —  N.   T.  lltmld. 

WlilBkey-BIoat.  A  person  bloated  from  drinking  whiskey ■  "  Pri- 
vate  piliererg,  the  wkakey-bloals,  the  bullies  in  Ward  elections." 
Cincinnati  Com.  Adv. 

Wtalakey-Jaok.    A  name  for  the  Blue  Ja;  (Gamiluti  criniaiu*).    Can- 
ada and  parts  of  New  England.     The  name  ia  a  corru]>tion  of  tlie 
Indian    Ouiihcalchan.     See  Relation   de  ta   Nouvelle   France,  ]63i, 
ch.  iv. 
The  Whukty-Jiick  is  m 

Wblskey-Mill.  In  Califoniia  and  the  Far  West,  a  fuog-abop;  a 
grocery  where  whiskey  is  sold. 

Piatt  City  contiisis  of  one  fair  hotel,  several  small  boarding-houses  for  opera- 
tives, several  warehouses,  as  many  stores,  and  about  forty  «■*«** j-miV/i,  or 
small  groceries  where  whiskey,  tobacco,  and  portable  calables  are  sold  at  fabu- 
lous prices.  —  McCCurc,  Sods  -WoBBtaiw,  p.  Bfi. 

Wlilskey-Root.  A  plant  of  the  Cactus  species  possessing  intoxicating 
properties,  which  is  thus  described  by  a  correspondent  of  the  "  Kew 
Orleans  Picayune:"  "It  is  what  the  Indiana  call  Pie-o-ke.  It 
grows  in  Southeru  Teiiis,  on  the  range  of  aand-hiils  bordering  on 
the  Rio  Grande,  and  in  gravelly,  sandy  soil.  The  Indians  eat  it  for 
its  exhilarating  effect  oti  the  system,  it  prodncing  precisely  the  same 
as  alcoholic  drinka.  It  is  sliced  as  you  would  a  cucumber,  and  these 
■mall  pieces  chewed,  the  juice  swallowed,  and  in  about  tbe  same 
time  as  comfortably  tight  cocktaib  would  '  stir  the  divinity  within ' 
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you  this  indicates  itself:  only  its  effects  are  what  1  might  term  ft 
little  more  i;-<i-i>-o-f^'-i-n-^,  giving  rather  a  wider  acope  to  the  im- 
agination and  actions." 

Wuiskey-S kin .  A  drink  made  of  whiskey,  sugar,  and  mint,  called 
otherwise  whiakey-imosA,  perhaps  on  account  of  the  crushed  ice  with 
which  it  is  cooled. 

'Whla key-sodden.     Soaked,  steeped  in  whiskey. 

A  babbling,  bnwling.  vhukty-Kddtn  pnuher  of  rebellion.  —  A^  F.  Tribunt, 
H*rch,  1862. 

White  Fish.     1.   See  Mtnkaden. 

2.  A  certain  fish  abounding  in  the  great  lakes  of  the  West. 

Wliit«  Frost.     Hoar-froat.     Western  and  New  England. 

Wliit«  Iieagoe.  A  military  organization  formed  in  New  Orleans,  in 
1874,  for  the  ostensible  purpose  of  putting  down  the  blacks,  in  con- 
sequence of  a  report  that  they  were  arming  themeelvea  aud  prepar- 
ing for  an  uprising.  Several  thousand  of  the  Democratic  party 
enrolled  themselves  in  response  to  a  call,  and  ordered  arms  from 
New  York.  Upon  the  arrival  of  a  steamer  with  these  arms,  the 
city  authorities,  fearing  that  the  real  object  of  the  White  Lengue 
was  to  take  possession  of  the  State  government,  lefused  to  allow  the 
aims  to  be  landed.  On  the  14th  of  September,  the  White  League, 
having  armed  themselves  as  well  a,s  they  could,  proceeded  to  the 
levee  in  front  of  the  city,  where  the  steamer  waa  lying,  in  order  to 
take  forcible  poaaeasiou  of  the  arms.  Thia  action  occasioned  the 
riots  of  that  date,  causing  the  death  of  over  one  hundred  persons, 
and  was  the  origin  of  the  White  League,  aftern-arda  ao  famous  in 
Louisiana  politics. 

Referring  to  the  information  filed  against  the  members  of  the 
Louisiana  Returning  Board,  a  Wasbiugton  despatch  to  the  "  New 
York  Sun  "  says:  — 

Bkck  of  tbe  Allomey-GeDenl,  Dlalrict  Attorney,  •nd  Grtind  3ary.  iCanda  the 
pnwerful  "  While  Leagat,"  which  will  brook  no  iulcrlerencc  br  Nichota. 

Another  WashinpoD  despatch  presenla  thia  view,  which  may  aiiggeit  the 
qoer.v  whelber  Tilden  la  aldiDg  tbe  murderooa  WhtU  Lragut,  or  the  mUt 
Ltagut  ia  aiding  Tilden. 

White  Liner.    A  political  party  in  Louisiana. 

Governor  Stone  wai  elected  bv  the  whilt-liiitri,  itfina  V>  be  re-eleeled  next 
bit,  and  muat  relj  on  thia  same  das*  for  hit  Fulure  BDCC«ae.  —  Cor.  of  Wathimg- 

Wlilte-Oak  Cheese.     Tough,  hard  cheese  made  from  skimmed  milk. 

White  8ettl«mentB.     The  settlement  of  Kentucky,  the  first  Western 

State,  was  by  an  emigration  from  Virginia  through  the  Cumberland 
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Gap.  He  fertile  soil,  vhich  wm  the  temptation,  laf  in  tlie  middto 
of  tlie  State;  and  the  suTTonriding  region,  being  eomparativelj  poor 
(except  in  coal  and  iron),  vns  pegtected,  although  traversed  by  th« 
whole  emigration.  The  centre,  or  "  Garden  Spot,"  was  called  "The 
White  SeUltmenU,"  while  Indians  still  lingered  on  ita  outHkirta. 

Now  that  these  comparatively  poor  regions  of  the  State  have 
become  inhabited,  the  name  b  still  retained,  and  without  explan«r 
tion  would  be  deemed  absurd;  for  all  the  Indians  have  disappeared 
long  ago,  and  Negroes  are  only  to  be  found  in  numbers  on  the  Urge 
farms  of  these  very  vikiu  itOUmenU. 

The  phraae  seeou  to  be  used  only  by  those  who  live  between  the 
mountains  and  the  region  so  designated,  in  which  the  term  is  never 
used,  although  weU  understood.— [G.  C.  Schaeffer.J 
^nute  Trtub.    A  term  applied,  especially  by  N^roes,  to  the  poor 
white  people  of  the  Soulii.     See  Poor  }Vkiie  FMt. 

In  »ocM  nlktiona,  the  Negroea  uc  KDaitive  tn  the  everbearin);  pmpcnaitin  of 
■  prnj-rieUrv  vtaoBra  aixuilonied  lo  regird  all  neigbbora  out  aTlbeirowa  clui 
as  <rh<rc  Irath.  —  Olmtttufl  Tixbm. 


r  WDiteirood.     {JAriodendron  lutipiffra.)     A  large  tree  bearing  flowers 

resembling  the  tulip.     See  Tulip-Tree. 

Then  in  the  womlt  rang  (be  eound  of  an  axe.  and  t  waa  tbe  chopper, 
Slajihlng  away  at  the  lops  of  a  tBAiVdcrwrf  fallen  in  the  fbrest. 

Tmwiridge'i  Potmt,  Tht  Emigrmit. 

WWUng.  The  name  by  which  the  Hake  (Merluciw  vidgarif,  Curier) 
is  generally  known  to  fishermen,  in  New  England.  —  Slorrr. 

WUt-FlotUng.  A  term  used  in  Nantucket  for  visiting  among  rela- 
tions and  friends. 

It  ia  the  Whitt-Pot 

To  irhlttle.  To  cut  or  dress  with  a  knife.  The  word  as  w«)l  as  the 
practice  of  whialing  for  amusement  is  so  much  more  common  with 
us.  especially  in  Xew  England,  than  in  the  old  country,  that  its  use 
may  not  improperly  be  regarded  as  an  Americanism. 

D«xl«rily  with  the  pocktl-knife  i«  pert  af  a  Nanlucket  education  i  but  I  am 
Inclined  to  think  tbe  propenaity  i»  national.  Amencane  mast  and  will  tchiUU.  — 
S.  P.  WUIi$. 
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In  the  "  Yankee  Ballad  "  by  Miu  Abby  Allin,  in  ipeaking  of  tbe 
New  Englander,  she  mya:  — 

Vo  Tnallcr  when  his  bonw  mmj  be, 

What  flag  mky  be  nnfurlcd. 
He  'II  manage  by  H>nie  cute  devks 
To  nhiltit  throuKh  tbe  world. 
The  Pierce  admrniatntion,  which  came  inM  power  witb  amajDrily  of  eigfat^, 
lua  now  been  leiilUed  dowa  to  ten,  u  appeared  by  the  vote  on  the  Oatend  tea- 
TVntion.  —  Prondence  Journal. 

In  the  olden  time  of  England,  Ihe  davs  of  Nortnan  pride, 
The  mail-clad  chieftain  buckled  on  hia  broad-avoid  at  hii  eida; 
And,  nioanled  on  his  trutv  steed,  fram  land  (o  land  he  Kraycd, 
And  ever,  as  he  wandered  on,  be  ichiultd  with  his  blade. 
0,  those  dreamy  days  or  mhilliing. 

The  same  poem,  in  alluding  to  the  common  people  who  overthrew 

the  English  govern  men  t  in  the  time  of  Charlea  I.,  thus  continues:  — 
They  mhialtd  down  Ihe  royal  throne  with  all  iU  ancient  might, 
And  many  a  tou^  old  cavalier  was  whinlft  out  of  night; 
They  uhiltltd  oS  the  kin;;'*  head,  and  set  il  on  the  wall ; 
They  tdttUled  ont  a  Commonirealth,  hnt  It  conld  not  last  at  aU. 
0,  those  Bery  dayaol  whittlMg. 

Angto-'SKKm  WTiiUting  Song,  CongrigaUomditl. 

Hr.  McClure,  in  his  travels  through  the  Far  West  to  California, 
tells  a  remarkable  stoiy  of  a  jury  in  Montana,  who 

Complained  that  Ihcy  could  not  get  suitable  sticks  to  ahitlli ;  and  the  deputy 
•herift  now  passes  a  soft-pine  board  along  Ibe  jury  as  sooa  a*  they  are  sworn, 
and  each  one  splits  off  a  piece  cones  ponding  with  his  appetite  io  that  line. — 
SoAjl  Momitaiiu,  p.  411. 

WUttled.    Tipsy,  drunk.    Perhape  in  allusion  to  "  eu<." 
One  who  whittles. 


Not  an  aged  dame  ot  Plymonth, 

Nor  (he  oldest  wAi'Hbr  known. 

Can  Ihe  finger  point  to  llme-notcb 

Chronicling  his  leave  of  home. 

ITdi.  Boyd,  Oataood  Old,  Cambridge  (Miw.)  Cirimielt,  IgfiT. 

Wliole  Clotli.     A  lie  made  oal  of  whale  doth  is  one  in  which  there  is 
no  admixture  of  truUi. 

Isn't  this  entire  story  about  yonr  Jersey  grandmother  madt  outo/toholt  dolh, 
apun  on  your  own  wheel,  with  yonr  tongue  tor  the  spindle?  —  C.  MaHheat,  Tie 
MoUty  Booh,  p.  eS. 

Mr.  R.  W.  Thompson,  in  a  late  work  on  "  The  Papacy  and  the 
Civil  Power,"  states  tiiat  Dr.  Fusey  in  his  History  of  the  Councils 
Axes  the  number  of  the  Nicene  canons  at  twenty,  yet  "  publishes  a 
false  and  forged  canon,  which  be  caU>  the  twen^ninth,  to  prore 
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that  the  Council  of  Nice  tbeieby  declared  tii«  Bishop  of  Botne  to  be 
Christ's  Ticegereut  ia  the  government  of  Uie  Church,"  and  adds:  — 
The  forgery,  wheaevsr  and  bj  wbomMisrcr  mada,  !■  bold  and  entira,  and  nudt 
«■<  q/'vAofa  cloth.  There  ii  not  a  lingla  word  bj  aoj  o(  the  early  Fathen  that 
can  be  tortured  into  auch  a  meauiDg.  —  p.  31S. 

Wbole-fbotad.     Sound. 


Wliola  Heap.  Many;  several;  much;  a  lar^  congr^ation.  An  ex- 
pression peculiar  to  certain  parts  of  the  South  and  West.  —  Sitr* 
vnod'i  Georgia. 
mole-aonled.  I.  Noble-minded.  A  phrase  in  great  favor  with 
persons  fond  of  fine  talkii^  and  fine  writiog,  like  the  following 
extract  from  a  rhapsody  about  a  Fourth  of  July  oration  of  Mr. 
Choate's:  — 

The  loariiig  and  revellin);  ideate,  the  ahoU-mndrd  patrlotiim.  the  gorgeoitt 
ward-paint ine,  the  flow  and  headnay  of  miilleaa  emotioa,  were  all  aiuted  to  (be 
audience,  which  hung  enlraoced  npoa  the  Upa  of  the  orator.  —  Boilim  Journal, 
July,  ISiS. 

2.  Generous;  free-hearted. 
Wbale  Team.     To  say  that  a  man  is  a  whole  team  Bignifien,  in  New 
England  and  WaHt«rn  parlance,  that  be  is  possessed  of  unconunoa 
powers  of  body  or  mind.     See  Full  Team. 

Among  other  ampUficatious  of  the  phrase  is  that  of  a  vAole  team 
and  a  home  to  spare,  or  a  horse  to  let. 

The  author  of  a  series  of  lively  sketcheo,  in  "  Blackwood's  Maga- 
zine," 01)  "  Canada  and  the  Xorth-weat  States,"  aaya;  — 

loncebvard  a  Yankee  describe  the  greateit  friend  beporeeiised  in  the  world  u  a 
"hvllttnta  and  a  hant  to  ipart,  beeidei  a  big  dog  under  the  wagnn."— Vet 
LXXVIII.  p.  336. 

In  a  sketch  of  fai>hionable  society  in  New  York,  the  writer  thus 
speaks  of  a  specimen  of  Young  America:  — 

Here's  the  first  curiosity  ol  the  place.  He's  just  three  yearn  old  rising;  ran 
drive  ■  hnrse  on  a  slralgbt  road;  eats  every  thing  be  can  get,  and  drinks  erery 
liquid  in  the  house  except  ink.  Isn't  he  a  beautyi*  Isn't  he  a  ichoU  ttam  d«j 
one  Ao.H  titrat—  The  Upper  Ttn  Thou$anA. 

Rip  van  Hawser  and  his  two  splendid  B»ll»-  Oh,  mysahes!  Weren't  they 
v}huU  lianiiof  thsmselvss,  andahorit  tu  tpnref  —  Sam  Slide,  Witt  SaKt,  p.  33. 

Wliooah.  A  term  used  in  New  England  in  backing  a  horse  or  an  ox. 
In  Moor's  Suffolk  Glossary,  it  ia  defined  as  "an  imperative  com- 
manding the  fore-hotse  of  a  team  to  bear  to  the  left."    Mr.  Forbj, 
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on  the  contrary,  io  hU  Norfolk  Glouaiy,  says  "  Wooih  wo  ! "  means 

"Goto  the  light."    Both  authors  derive  it  from  the  French  gaueht. 

Perhaps  from  Whoa,  Huth ! 
Vricket.     A  place  of  ahelter,  or  camp  made  of  the  boughs  of  trees, 

used  by  liimbenn«n  in  Muae. 
WioopT-     See  Leather-  Wood. 
Wlda-awake.     On  the  alert;  ready;   prepared;   to  be  on  the  watob 

for  any  thing. 
Uiu  Hirrial  h*d  more  clotbcs  ind  more  money  than  tbe  reiti  beouM  abe  ntu 

■Iwayi  teide-aaakt,   and  look  ing  out  for  hvnelf.  —  Jfrf.  Etoan'i  Drtd,Vo\.l. 

p.  2ta. 

Id  the  morning,  and  before  aanrlse,  Bugard,  who  was  ■  Yankee  and  ■  aid^ 
dienif  fellow,  Ihrust  bia  head  out  from  under  bis  robe,  OKclaiming,  as  he  gruped 
for  bii  gun,  "  B;  dam,  look  at  old  Cale  I "  —  CaOin't  Norlk  Am.  Indiani,  Vol.  I. 

p.  n. 

Tbe  Homeric  Greeka  were  loo  shrewd  and  tdde-awate  a  people  to  aow  where 
they  did  not  reap;  and  the  increase  of  communication,  and  cousequenl  frequency 
of  Tiaiton,  were  sore  la  cloM  quickly  the  open  door,  and  the  unaikeJ  li^t  of 
•DtlJ.  — JfoAnfy,  SoaaiLife  in  Gntct,  p.  IB. 

*^  Ota  what  it  the  good  of  a  Kide-aicake  boy, 
Who  wtioope  and  balloon 

And  who  dances  a  jig 
While  he  'a  combing  hia  wig 
And  wiahing  hia  face  with  a  very  poor  graeet 
Who  whipt  on  hia  jacket. 
And  makea  all  the  racket 
He  poHibly  can? 
Now,  tell  me,  I  pray,  what's  the  good  of  this  boy? 

Wali,  a  leidt-awakt  boy  makea  a  leUe-auole  tnan Anom/mtmi. 

Wlde-Bwake,  n.  A  kind  of  low-crowned  felt  hat,  with  a  broad  brim; 

a  slouched  hat. 
Wlde-awakoa.  The  naitie  of  a  political  organization  appertaining  to 
the  Republican  party,  whose  object  was  to  promote  tbe  election  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  to  Che  Presidency.  The  order  originated  in  Hart- 
ford, Conn.  On  the  25th  of  February,  1859,  when  tbe  Hon.  Ca-iflius 
M.  Clay  was  to  address  the  Republicans  of  that  city,  certain  young 
men  got  up  a  torchlight  procession  in  his  honor.  Finding  that  tbe 
oil  was  liable  (o  run  down  from  tbe  torches  and  injure  their  clothes, 
they  prudently  provided  themselves  with  oil-cbth  caps  and  glazed 

Tbe  party,  meeting  with  some  opposition  from  the  Democrats  on 
their  return,  resolved  to  form  a  club,  to  be  equipped  with  swinging 
torches  and  blaclc  capes  and  ci^,  to  act  as  an  especial  escort  on 
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.ocoasion  of  public  parades  of  Uie  Kepnbliean  party.  Accordioglj,  on 
the  8d  March  foUowing,  a  club  of  fifty  was  fonned,  called  the  "  Wide- 
awake Club,"  a  Constitution  was  adopted,  and  officers  elected. 
The  organization  becama  very  popular,  and  similar  clubs  were  im- 
mediately formed  iu  various  parts  of  the  Union,  eo  that  it  was  esti- 
mated that  before  the  Presidential  election  in  1860  their  numbeit 
exceeded  half  a  million.  At  a  general  meeting  in  New  York  on 
the  Sd  October,  20,000  assembled  and  marched  in  proceasion  with 
torches. 
Wiggle,  1.  To  bend  the  body  rapidly  from  side  to  side ;  to  wriggle,  IS 
a  fish  or  tadpole. 

2.  A  twist,  crook,  irregular  line. 

A  ccniin  aigi/lt  in  my  h»iidwriting ;  an  unuiual  but  imprenibte  tniggle,  wbicb 
joa  will  ucribe  to  exlnumiiuar]'  pickings  acd  sbovellingt  in  the  trenclw*.— 
Cor.  N,  Y.  Tribtme,  1861. 

Vlggle-TalL    The  popular  name  for  the  larva  of  the  mosquito. 

Standing  by  >  (ballow,  hilfnitagnant  poul  on  ■  midtummer'i  day,  tlu  full 
development  of  an;- number  ot  "leii/gle-faili"  U>  the  mtMqnito  iiate  can  be  *it- 
n»tied,  and  the  origin  of  Ibese  dislurben  of  n<gbt'a  stumben  thue  fullj  u«r- 

Wlgwam.  Aljronkin  or  Massachusetts  wet,  "his  houses  "  or  dwell- 
ing-place; with  posaesRive  and  locative  affixes,  we'kou'om-ut  in  big 
[or  their]  house,"  contracted  by  the  English  into  weeliram  and 
tdgtoant.  —  Webiler.     An  Indian  cabin  or  hut,  usually  madeof  skins. 

Dark  an  the  [ronl-nipp'd  leaves  that  tirev'd  Ibe  ground, 

The  Indian  hunter  here  hiaahfltfr  found; 


WlgwoBilng  or  Weqaasblng.  The  Anglicized  form  of  an  Algonkiu 
wdrd,  ill  i;-ie  on  the  sea-coast  of  New  England.  "  The  Indians  when 
tlii'V  ffi  ill  a  canoe  with  a  torch,  to  catch  eels,  in  the  night,  call  it 
IVe'ifvash,  or,  Ang'licized,  IVeequaihitiff."  —  Hon.  iV.  Frteman  of 
H.,uJru:h.  in  1  Ma$>.  IlUl.  Coll.,  Vol.  I.  p.  2S1. 
'I  lie  term  is  yet  in  use  in  New  London  CouDty,  Conn.,  and  ebe- 

,   ,.w?i.'re. 

Wild-Bean.  (Phaseolus  ilwersi/oliut.)  A  plant  common  in  the  allurial 
bottoms  of  Uie  West,  the  Wild  Potato  of  the  Sioux  Indians,  much 
used  as  food. 

Wild-Cat.  A  bank  in  Michigan  had  a  large  vignette  on  its  notes 
representing  a  panther,  which  animal  is  familiarly  called  there  a 
Wild-cat.     This  bank  failed,  having  a  large  amount  of  its  notes 
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in  circulation,  nhieh  notes  were  afterwards  denominated  WQd-cal 

money,  and  the  bank  issuing  them  the  Wild-eai  bank.  Other  bftnks 
were  compelled  to  stop  payment  soon  after,  in  conseqaetice  of  the 
want  of  confidence  in  them;  and  the  term  became  general  in  Michi- 
gan, to  denote  banking  institutions  of  an  unsound  character.  The 
term  Biue-pup  money  had  a  similar  origin,  as  distinguished  from 
Red  Dog.  which  see. 

We  had  10  Belt  some  of  our  land  to  pav  laxtg  on  tbe  renl,  — and  (hen  took  oar 
paf  in  Wiid-cat  mopej  that  turned  to  nraite  paper  before  we  could  ([et  it  off  our 
hands.  —  ifrt.  CUtttn'i  Farltt  Life.  Vol.  I  p,  Ml. 

The  Leavenworth  (Kanau]  Leilger,  in  announcing  thai  ihe  American  Bank  in 
thiB  oil)-  had  iuddenly  exploded,  remarki:  "There  are  IhouBandi  of  dnilsn  of 
ill  notes  in  Ihe  hands  of  the  cUit'nii  of  thii  city  (nd  vkiiiilj;  how  the  notes 
obtained  a  circulation  here  !■  a  inyttery  to  d>,  and  *e  know  onl  lo  whom  tb» 
bhinM.  if  any,  ittaches;  certain  it  is  thai  we  are  overrun  wilb  a  aibi-cat  currency 
from  all  God's  creatjan,  and  every  day  or  two  we  notice  balches  of  new  issues 
•ealtend  amongst  us."  —  (Bait. )  Sm,  July  8, 1858. 

Our  banks  are  always  willing  to  offer  loans  snd  facilities  to  speeulaton  and 
ttUd-cat  busineu  men  to  operate  with,  and  it  Is  through  their  asiisUnce  that  th« 
business  of  the  connwy  is  di«aTT»ng«l —  f  incifiiiod'  A'lif  u'rer. 

When  the  Yankee  mind  stoops  lo  criminal  pursuitii,  Tl  is  likely  to  manifest 
it«elf  in  the  way  of  bank  forgeries,  embezzlements,  nr  the  formation  of  petroleum 
babbles  or  mid-cat  bonking  institulions,  ~  Tkt  Galaxy  for  ItTT,  p.  633. 
Wild  ChaiT7.    (Cerasut  Virginiana.)    A  large  American  tree,  bearing 
a  small  astringent  fruit  resembling  a  cheiry.     The  wood  is  much 
used  for  cabinet  work,  being  of  a  light  color  and  a  compact  textore. 
Browne's  Sylca  Americana. 
Wtia  IdcUbo.    {Baplifia  lincloria.)    A  plant  found  in  the  woods,  yield- 
ing a  small  quantity  of  indigo. 
'Wild  Laud.      Land  which  has  aerer  been  settled  and  cultivated; 

Wild  Oats.  (Auena  fatua.f  A  variety  of  oats  which  grows  wild 
upon  all  the  hilts  and  higher  lands  of  California,  furnishing  the 
best  forage.     It  was  probably  introduced  by  the  Spaniards. 

WUd  Potato  Vina.     See  Mechoacan. 

WUd  Rtce.  (Zizania  aguatica.)  A  tall,  tubular,  reedy  water-plant, 
found  in  abundance  on  the  marshy  margins  of  the  Northern  Lak 
and  in  the  plashy  waters  on  the  upper  courses  of  the  Mississippi. 
Its  leaves  and  spikes,  though  much  larger,  resemble  those  of  oats, 
whence  the  French  name,  follei  avoinea.  Millions  of  migrating 
water-fowls  fatten  on  it  before  taking  their  autumnal  Sight  to  the 
South;  while  it  furnishes  the  northern  savages  and  the  Canadian 
traders  and  hunters  with  their  annual  supplies  of  grain. 
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At  the  lime  of  our  vl«it.  ailil  rice  wa«  growing 
tluD  ■  like.  —  L^pham-i  Aniiqaiiia  of  Wiiamnn,  p.  3B. 
WUa  Train.     A  railroad  train  not  on  the  tiioe-tahles  of  ttie  road,  and 
therefore  irregular,  and  "  not  entitled  to  tlie  track,"  aa  the  rail- 
road phrase  ia,  as  against  a  regular  train. 
WiU.     See  WoiM. 

To  wilt.  1.  To  droop;  to  wither,  as  plants  or  flowers  cut  or  plucked 
off.  —  Halloieai/.  A  word  common  in  the  United  States,  and  pro- 
vincial in  England,  where  tcelk  and  well  are  uaed  in  the  same  sense. 
Woreeiler. 

Mil)  Amy  pinned  *  flower  to  her  breast:  and,  when  sba  died,  she  held  the 
mlttd  SngmtaU  ctoie  Id  her  band.  —  Uargaret,  p.  313. 

2.   To  lEilt  down  ia  a  Dgiinttive  expression,  used  of  a  person  who 
hangs  his  head,  looks  sheepish. 

Some  cotton  fellsr  here  bid  sixtr  dollara  [for  the  ilave],  and  she  wilud  righi 
doicn.  — fiuM,  Sqaaller  Life. 

"  Doctor  Peler  Joueg,"  set  he,  "I  inliTduce  you  to  their  Hijestys  the  King 
and  Queen." 
Cousin  Pete  icraped  aiwut  a  while,  and  then  droi>I  on  one  knee  rite  afore  'em. 
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never  >ecd  a  feller  so  ii:UleH  dntcn  in  all  my  life.  —  Mijar  Jona'i  CiurliMp. 
'Windfall.     1.  The  track  of  a  whirlwind  or  tornado  in  a  forest,  where 
the  trees  are  laid  prostratf. 

In  tlie  country  around  .^njielirs  wore  what  were  called  irlndfnlU.  .  .  .  These 
vituifalU  were  t^rvAl  places  for  rahbits  and  partrid^s.  and  it  was  no  p'pat  thinf; 
to  boast  ot  to  kill  a  dozen  or  two  u[  these  birds  of  an  afternoon. — /famnwaif, 
WM  Norlhem  Scene,,  p.  220. 
2.  Fruit  blown  off  by  wind. 
To  wind  up.  1.  To  close  up;  to  give  a  qnietus  to  an  antagonist  in 
debate.     Also,  intransitively,  to  shut  up;  to  stop  business. 

John  Bell  of  Tennessee,  that  nnmistakahte  Whii-.  has  ump  out  a  clear  and  fat- 

preaeher.  and  as  dnwnri(;bt  as  a  sailor  in  the  delivery  of  hia  sentiments.  A 
lively  dialni^e.  cnnstituliiiEB  kind  of  interlude  to  hh<  speech,  sprang  up  betwreii 
bim  and  Mr.  Cnss,  in  which  he  prett;  efteclualty  "  aottnd  up  "  the  senator  from 
Miehifc-an.  — ,V.   V.  Com.  Adc. 

2.   To  "  winil  up  his  wonted  "  is  to  give  the  very  last  turn  of  which 
an  undertaking  is  capable. 


their  [own  snd  the  levere  preiuure.  —  JV.  T.  Herald,  Sept.,  185T. 
Wing  Dam.     A  dam  extending  bnt  partly  acrosa  a  stream.     Such 
dams  are  constructed  in  California  to  facilitate  the  operations  of 

'Wlnklft-Hawk.  (Dutch,  mnkle-haak.)  An  angular  rent  made  in 
cloth,  &C.     It  is  also  called  a  aintle-hoU.     A  New  York  term. 

'Wlnro^r.  The  common  pronunciation  of  leindroui.  Grass  laid  in 
rows  after  it  has  been  cut,  before  it  is  gathered  into  cocks. 

Winter-Beny.     See  Alder. 

Winter-Cherry.    See  Graund-Cheiry. 

'Wlntargreen.  {GucUthtria.')  The  common  name  of  several  species 
of  plants  of  the  Heath  family;  as,  FaUe  WiMergretn  oi  the  genus 
Pyrola;  Spoiled  W.  of  the  genus  ChimaphUa  maculala. 

Winter-killed.     Killed  bj  the  cold  of  winter,  as  wheat,  clover,  8ft;. 

Winter-FrlTlleBe.  Separate  meetings  from  those  in  the  central  paro- 
chial church,  allowed  to  be  held  by  the  people  in  out-districts. 
Former  usage  in  Connecticut. 

To  wipe  out.  A  phrase  employed  by  the  Indians  and  hnnters  of  the 
West,  mBaning  to  exterminate,  annihilate  a  person  or  tribe. 

They  [ihe  Cunanches,  Ap■che^  and  other)]  had  met  for  the  parpoae  of  form- 
ing  Ibeir  nvn  party,  in  order,  M  they  in  their  ttrong  language  laid,  to  aipt  otU 
all  frontier  Indians  Ihey  cauld  And  oa  tba  f\t.im.  ~  Reporitif  Com.  of  Jadia* 
Jffain/or  IBM,  p.  90. 

The  Pima  Indiana  have  got  up  another  qoairel  with  the  Apachen,  and  hare 
mastered  upwards  of  a  thnuennd  varriora  to  gire  them  battle.  It  is  their  deter- 
mination to  "  icipe  out  the  Apaches,"  or,  u  they  express  it,  to  eat  them  ap 
entirely,  which  is  a  consummation  devoutly  to  be  wished — AIM  Cali/omiaii, 
July,  IBSS. 

"  We  ere  coming  to  Lawrence,"  said  the  MttaouTiann,  "  in  a  few  days,  to  laipt 
oat  the  dunned  aboUtton  city,  and  to  kill  and  drive  off  every  one  of  the  Inhab- 
Itanta."  —  Jfri.  flofctuon'.  Katuat,  p.  223. 

The  Mormon  mililia  under  Brigham  Tonng  intend  to  take  a  stand  at  Ihe  pait 
In  the  mountains  near  Bear  River,  with  the  certainly  of  teiping  out  Ihe  U.  8. 
fbrcea  sent  aRalntl  them.  —  LtUtrfrora  Utah,  N.  7.  Tima.  Nov.,  1357. 

The  "  Boston  Pilot,"  in  speaking  of  the  "  fight  in  the  New  York 
Democratic  Convention  between  Tammany  and  anti-Tammany," 
says:  — 

The  existence  of  a  party  within  a  party,  and  the  inner  one  a  eloae  corporatioD 

controlling  Ihe  other,  is  a  dangerous  principle,  and  one  (hat  shoold  be  viped  oat. 

To  icipe  out  a  ilock  operator  is  a  Wall  Street  phrase,  and  means  to 

entangle  bim  in  a  shwk  transaction  until  he  loses  his  footing  and 


fails  Titterlj.     It  is  one  of  the  malignknciea  and  cnielties  of  the 
atreet.  —  Medbery,  Men  and  Myileriei  of  Wall  Street,  p.  138. 
Wli«,  Wliea.     The  electric  telegraph;  conveyance  by  meana  of  the 

It  bti  DO  wire  eDnuaiiniutioD  furtiwr  Eaat  lluui  ■  . . 

To  ^ira.    To  send  a  message  over  the  telegrapb  wires. 

Wired  up.     Irritated;  provoked. 

Wire-Edge.  The  wire-edge  of  a  tool  is  that  stage  in  the  pn>c«»  of 
aharpening  it,  when  a  delicate  roll  or  strip  of  metal  resembling  a 
fine  wire  still  adheres  to  the  edge,  and  which  of  course  must  be 
removed  before  the  implement  can  be  in  proper  order  to  cut.  Some 
persons,  however,  seem  to  imagine  that  a  uHre-edge  is  a  fine  edge, 
and  hence  absurdly  use  the  terra  in  such  phrasea  aa  to  take  off  the 
icire-edge  of  one's  appetite,  of  a  horse's  spirit,  8:c. 

Hf  trotted  Ihe  flnt  mile  in  S.Bti.  ind  ths  wcand  in  3.U,  and  wu  thm 
■topped.  On  cominencinK  again,  be  had,  of  couree,  lost  Ilie  "  icirt-tdgt "  of  hii 
ipeed,  yet  he  Irotled  niiieteea  miles  in  6T.-13.  — A',  i'.  Spirit  i</ Ihr  Timet. 

Wlre-PuUera  or  Wlre-Worketa.  A  term  denoting  those  who,  by 
their  secret  plots  and  intrigues,  control  the  movements  of  the  pup- 
pets on  the  i>olitical  stage. 

The  cominK  eon(ei>t  in  lo  decide  whether  Ihe  people  have  the  pririleire  ot  elect- 
htg  a  chief  mngietrale  of  their  own  eelcction,  oronlvlhe  pririleKe  of  electing  om 
of  two  candidates  whom  lelf^lecled  cliques  of  nominators  chooae  to  designale. 
The  Philadelphia  Convention  will  assemble  on  Wednesday.  Already  that  city 
li  fllled  with  tdrt-pvittn,  pablie  opinion  manufacturan,  embryo  cabinet  ulKcen. 
Allure  ambaiiaadan,  and  Ihe  whole  brood  ot  political  make-ehifli',  who  contriTg 
la  live  out  ol  Ibe  public  puree  bv  abusing  public  credulity.  —  N.  ¥.  Mirror, 
June  S,  1848. 

In  anoiher  case,  at  a  nominating  eonvenlion,  a  "surprise  candidate,"  youthful 
In  n({e,  anil  in  all  other  qualiflcatinns  far  inferior  to  hit  competilnm,  oblaincd  tha 
nnminatinn.  There  was  no  longer  any  eurprise  about  the  mailer,  when  it  was 
Bubjequtiiily  ascertained  Ihal  Ihe  wirt-aorlieri  in  eonvenlion  had  a  deep  inleresl 
in  a  particular  auitst  law,  lo  which  their  candidate  was  pledged  lo  give  a  judg- 
ment la  tlieir  favor,  in  case  of  being  the  judge —  Nat.  InUBiyencer,  Sept.  10, 
laSB. 

Wire-pulUns  or  Wlre-^orklng.    Political  managing. 

Tlio?e  who  were  candidates  for  ofliie  in  eilher  house  [of  the  legisilali™  assem- 
bly of  N.  Mexico]  and  their  fritiidH  began  the  >yslem  of  electioneering,  so  preva- 
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W1r«-Worm.  (Elater  lineaiuM.)  The  name  'Wire-wonn  is  given 
by  farmers  to  the  lurn  of  various  species  of  beetles  belonging  to 
the  genos  Elater,  of  which  a  large  number  are  known  both  in 
Britain  and  in  this  country.  These  lame  are  exceedingly  destrnc- 
tive,  feeding  upon  the  roots  and  the  nnderground  at«nta  of  wheat, 
Indian-oom,  grape-vines,  and  most  vaneties  of  cultivated  vegetables. 

Wisdom  Tooth.  A  large,  back  double-tooth;  familiarly  so  called 
because  appearing  comparatively  late,  as  it  were  after  the  person 
has  arrived  at  the  ^e  of  wisdom.  —  Wibsler. 

To  wise.  A  spinning  top  is  said  to  wi*e,  when  it  inclines  from  the 
perpendicular. 

^Tlsh-Bona  or  Wlahlug-Bon*.  The  breastbone  of  a  fowl  is  so  famil- 
iarly called,  especially  by  children,  from  a  custom  connected  with  it. 
The  bone,  aft«r  being  dried,  is  taken  by  two  persons,  who  hold 
each  shank  between  their  fore-fiiiger  and  thumb,  and  then  pull 
until  it  breaks,  at  the  same  time  icishing  for  something  The  one 
in  whose  fingers  the  larger  portiou  remains,  it  is  said,  will  have  his 
tBtih.     See  PuUing-Bont. 

'Wish7-ira>lij.  Weak;  insipid;  trashy,  —  Carr't  Craven  Qlomary. 
The  tenn  is  often  applied  to  poor  lit«rature ;  as,  "  This  novel  ia  a 
miahn-waaki/  affair."     Poor  liquor  is  called  by  the  same  terra. 

Witneaa-Trees.  In  newly  settled  countries  at  the  West,  every  mile 
square  is  marked  by  "  blazed  "  trees,  and  the  comers  especially  dia- 
tinguished  by  stakes,  whose  place  is  pointed  out  by  trees  called 
teilnts*-tree*.  —  Mri.   Clovers,   Wetlem  Clearings,  p.  3. 

To  wliBle.  To  shrink  up;  to  wrinkle;  to  be  shrank;  to  be  wrinkled. 
New  England. 

Wolfish.     Savage.     A  Western  word. 

You  miut  Rght  ar  plaj;  lo  lake  yourcbeict,  for  I  lee\moilKolfiM\tni  nvaga- 
Toaa.  —  Bnm  Sfict,  8d  Ser.,  p.  117. 

llicv  'd  been  flRhtrn'  the  barrel  of  wbnher  mightilj'  eooiin'  ap,  and  wen 
perfecily  nwIjfjA  mrler  some  hw  of  the  dog.  —  Porter'i  Tata  of  At  SouA-ytM, 

p.  lai. 

Wolverinea.  The  people  of  the  State  of  Michigan;  who  are  aaid 
to  be  go  called  from  the  large  number  of  the  mischievous  prairie 
wolves  found  there. 

Woman's  Rights.  A  question  involving  the  political,  industrial, 
educational,  and  general  social  status  of  women,  and  their  legal 
rights  and  didabilitiea.  This  movement  began  in  the  United  States 
in  the  middle  of  the  present  century,  in  connection  wilii  the  auti- 
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alaveiy  a^tation,  with  which  it  at  first  identified  itself.     For  k  dew 
statemeiit  of  the  question,  aee  AppUlon't  Atnerican  Cyclopedia. 

H^innicfi't  right;  irimmm'i  rightt,  I  wonder  how  Dumy  morg  fools  ve  goin'  i 
caperin'  round  ihe  country  preiuhin'  'eia  up.  I'm  tick  of  mimaitn'i  rigklt,  I 
don't  beliava  in  'em.  —  BtUy  Bobiel,  p.  SS. 

WomaD's  Rlgbto'  Coavantloa.  An  assemblage  of  persons  who  en- 
deavor by  public  disciissioas  to  improve  the  social  and  political 
condition  of  women. 

Tbonaindt  of  ptmta  puaad  over,  with  thdr  pKuliir  ghoftind  queruloui  not*. 
Id  the  morning  and  lowsrdi  night,  thev  kept  up  Die  mo«t  veliement  chatteiing,  ill 
UIl(inK  and  none  listening,  afier  Che  mumer  of  *  Womtm-i  BigkW  Cottnntiim.— 
E.  G.  SjttUr,  WaUaut,  p.  SS. 

Voman-Folka.  Women,  especially  the  female  members  of  a  house- 
hold. "The  umnen-folks  vill  be  impatient  till  you  come."  This 
redundant  expression  is  common  in  rural  districts,  and  equally  so  is 
its  counterpart,  "  men-folka." 

Wandera.     In  Nantucket,  a  hind  of  cahe. 

Wood-Beetle.     A  large,  coleopterous  insect.     A  correspondent  of  the 
"  N.  Y.  Tribune,"  writing  from  Cairo,  Illinois,  says:  — 
Ilfl  dank,  deep  foreats  generale  voot^ertltt,  snakea,  iind  nil  muinerof  creeping 

Woodbine,     See  Virginia  Creeper. 

'Woodchuck.  (^Arctomyn  moncix.)  The  ground-hog,  a  rodent  mam- 
mal of  the  marmot  tribe.     It  burrows,  and  is  dormant  in  winter. 

Webster's  Dictionary  gives  Wooihhock  as  a  name  of  the  Pecan  or 
Fisher  (.l/nrtej  CanailemU),  and  WnoilekiKt  for  the  (Arctomyi 
tnonai),  with  a  reference  to  "  chuck,"  as  if  the  name  was  com- 
pounded from  "  wood  "  and  "chuclt."  It  is,  in  fact,  a  corruption 
(like  woodshock)  of  the  vulg.  name  of  the  Fisher,  —  misapplied  to 
the  GroQtid-hog.  This  name  was  formerly  written  "  icoodahaa," 
"  woitiliehori:,"  and  "  leejaet."  See  N.  E.  General  Reff-.  Vol.  XI. 
p.  210.  Modem  Chippewa,  o-jeej  or  o-cheek ;  Shawjiee,  6chaiiah. 
Yea,  verily,  this  is  like  n  uvtiddiudi  in  c1oi-er,  —  Mnrgartt,  p.  48. 
My  dear  hfarert,  I  'vo  been  trying  In  beat  [certain  truths]  into  you  with  a  kt- 
monizing  eletl|re-haninier :  and  you  appear  to  beu  atupidu  miiiJcAiKitj  in  winter. 
DoiB't  Snnumt,  Vol.  III.  p.  1S5. 

Woodlng-Place.  A  stiition  on  the  banks  of  a  river  where  the  steam- 
boats Rtop  to  take  in  supplies  of  wood. 

Wood-Lot.     A  piece  of  land  where  wood  for  fuel,  So.,  grows. 
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Wood-H«otlns.  Tha  nama  giren  by  the  Mormons  to  a  Camp- 
meeting. 

Wood-Rick.     A  pile  of  wood. 

Prom  mW-riob  >Dd  atone  inUt  the  sotdien  did  good  execution  with  theif 
piia,  —  3t.  Lonii  DtauxraL 

To  wood  np.  1.  To  l&j  ia  a  supply  of  wood,  as  a  steamboat  at  a 
landing-place.  The  boats  an  the  Ohio  and  Minsissippi  Rivers,  in 
their  long  voyages,  are  obliged  to  make  frequent  stopfl  for  thia 
purpose. 

The  procesa  of  taoodiag-i^  l>  one  of  the  flnt  Ibe  paaaengtr  \»  made  (cquaiated 
with.  The  sle«nierapproicheii  a  drearv  shore,  irilhoul  aay  thing  (o  indicats  that 
ciffiliied  man  hai  ever  aat  hia  tool  upon  it  (or  many  milei  sbove  or  below,  tvn 
the  wood-pile  and  a  imall  cabin  of  the  ruilsst  descriplion.  The  tei-ms  are  nsually 
■greed  upon  before  the  boat  touctiee  the  bank ;  and,  when  it  doea,  fifteen  or  twent,v 
hands  throw  on  board  from  twenty  to  fifty  cords,  at  a  price  varying  from  iwo  to 
three  dollars,  fur  which  the  woodman  pockets  his  monevand  seemaa  happy  man 
•llhough  cut  ofl  from  the  world,  —ff.  Y.  TrUnat,  IMS. 

2.  To  take  a  dram.     Western. 

The  xame  term  is  used  on  railways  where  wood  is  still  used  for 
locomotives,  but  never  when  coal  b  used. 

The  New  London  Northern  Railroad  will  return  to  coal  burning  in  ita  pasaenger 
locoRiotiveg,  and  a  aaviog  of  (en  minalei  will  be  gained  by  not  having  to  alop  to 
vood  up-  —  Nortcich  Cvurier. 

Wool  over  the  Eyea.  To  draa  the  mml  over  one's  ey«»  is  to  imposa 
upon  one,  take  one  in. 

Elder  Sniffles  ain't  aobiga  tool  M  to  hare  the  eioal  draatd  Otter  hiiej/ti  by  inch 
tiuh  aa  Soli  llugle.  —  Widow  Bedatt  Paptrt. 

Woollj-Headi.  A  term  applied  in  the  first  place  to  Negroes,  and 
then  to  anti-slavery  politicians. 

l^e  lav,  it  eeema,  it  didn't  work  exactly  as  it  ought, 
Though  Greeley  kept  a  aayin'  so,  and  ao  his  readers  thought. 
They're  mighty  bright,  them  leoolin'htadt  ,■  the}'  think  they  find  a  price, 
If  they  can  only  pull  their  wool  o'er  other  people's  eyes. 

!fea  ForA  paper. 

Worm  FsQca.  A  rail  fence  laid  up  in  a  zig-zag  manner;  also  called 
a  Virginia  fence.     See  Slate  and  Rider. 

Mr.  Haskell,  one  of  the  delegates  from  Tenneaaee,  told  ■  story  about  ■  man  in 
hta  "di|;gin9."  who  was  once  struck  by  "Joe  Ixrhins,"  by  which  hewaa  knocked 
at  least  ford-  rods.  He  fell  against  a  worm  /(nee,  and  carried  awav  about  lorty 
panels,  rail-riders  and  all.  —  N.  Y.  Mirror. 

We  drove  Master  Jack  about  the  common,  until  we  had  hemmed  turn  in  an 
angle  of  a  leorm/tnct.  --  W.  Irving,  Wolftrtt  Root,  p.  951. 


^Vorrlmeat.     TroabiB,  anxie^. 

The  worrmtnl  we  hiva  Istelf  had  about  moDe;  hu  Nt  700  a  dramiitg.— 
Bam  BHcli,  HMman  Xalurt, 
WonlBOiiia.     Id  the  condition  to  be  worried. 

In  her  discusaion  with  Mra.  Victoria  W on  the  subject  of  free 

love  and  murittge,  Miss  Betsy  Bobbet  saya:  — 

When  ■  man  rralicea  that  he  can,  if  he  wants  lo,  itarl  op  and  mtrrj  ■  woman 
beftn  breakfast,  and  get  divorced  before  dinner,  and  han  a  new  one  Iwfim 
■upper,  it  hai  a  (cndanc^  to  make  him  onitiddy  and  worruonu.  —  Betig  Babbit, 
p.  S26. 
Wont  Kind.  Used  in  such  phraaes  as,  "  I  gave  him  the  tuont  kind  of 
a  licking."  Also  adverbiallyi  as,  "  I  licked  him  the  loorsi  tinrf," 
t.  e.  in  the  wonit  manner  possible,  most  severely. 
Would.     "  WUi "  and  "  Would  "  employed  instead  of  '*  shall  '*  and 

"  should; "  and  cooTersely.     See  Shall  and  Should. 
Wrapper.     1.     A  loose  dress  or  gown. 

Her  dre>a  was  a  b1ue-«triped  linen  short-gowo,  iBrajgicr,  or  long-short,  a  couN 
petticoat,  checked  apron,  Jk.  —  Uargartt,  p.  11. 
2,  An  under-ahirt. 
Wrappera.     See  Leggings. 

Wrath.    Litt  all  mrath  is  a  Southern  phrase,   meaning  violently, 
vehemently,  angrily. 

Then  ain't  much  lo  inlensBt  the  traTeller  an  the  railniad  fnim  Hambnni  t« 
Ch»rlvstnn.  Moat  of  the  paM*nj^r«  in  the  car  were  preaehera  what  had  been  np 
Eo  AuguHla  to  attend  the  cnnvention.  They  was  the  dryeat  aet  at  old  codgers  I 
ever  met  with,  tiil  the  jolting  of  the  cars  ahoik  up  their  ideas  a  little,  and  thea 
Ihey  (ell  to  disputin'  Ukt  all  Ural*.  —  .VnjV  Jma'i  Trareh. 
Wrathy.     Very  sngiy.     A  colloquial  word  —Webster. 

"  Oh !  yon  're  vralky,  ain't  ye  V  Why,  I  didn't  mean  nolbin'  tut  what  wai 
dvil !  —  IKrt.  Clavtrt'i  Foreit  Li/t,  Vol.  I.  p.  103. 

The  general  was  as  aralhg u  thunder:  and,  when  he  get*  bi>  dander  np,  it'i 
no  joke,  —  Mnjor  Dotning'i  LeUtri,  p.  34. 
WreckeiB.     A   gang  of   Baltimore   rowdies.     They  call   themBelves 
Canton  Racktrt,   perhaps  from  their  propensity  of   meting  out  a 
neighborhood. 
Wnnat,  for  once.     To  wansl,  for  at  once.     Vulgar. 

ir  you  acknowledge  the  usurper  Hayes,  you  leave  me  stranded  and  helplesa, 
and  I  might  as  well  leave  the  camera  at  aiaut.  ~  Pttntam  V.  Ifaibf,  April, 
18TT. 


YAH— TAU 


Tataooa.    Greenhorns;  back  conntiyloutA.     South-wesUm. 

T«Uer.    A  Tvlgsr  pronnncuitioD  of  ytiiow. 

Tun.  (Genua  Dioscorea.)  A  l&rge  esculent  tuber  or  root  of  Tarious 
climbing  plants  growing  in  tropical  America,  whicii  fomis  a  wliole- 
some  and  palatable  food.  English  people  often  confound  this  with 
sweet  potatoes. 

Tank.    1.  A  jerk.     New  England. 

In  some  Teraes  prefixed  to  the  New- Year's  Address  of  the  carrier 
of  "  The  Age,"  a  weekly  journal  published  in  Maine,  the  Carrier 
B07  asks  the  spirit  of  Edgar  A.  Poe  to  write  him  a  few  lines:  — 

The  poet  look!  wild  at  the  blue-e;ed  child, 

Tben  clulchn  him  by  the  hiir, 
And  mmkea  him  abide  by  the  chimney-aide. 

As  he  aiuka  back  in  bis  chiir,  — 
Pulls  up  the  machine,  and  with  dreadtol  mien 

He  oils  each  rnaty  wheel. 
Then  sciiss  the  crank,  and  with  manj'  a  ynti 
Brings  ont  a  poetic  aqueal. 
The  Aoatin  (Texas)  "  Leader"  says  that  the  (['■ssl'opp'i' countT)- would  make 
a  good  poultry  ration,  which  reminda  ui  of  the  old  vcrss;  — 
A  grasihoppor  sat  on  a  swsat  potato  vine, 
When  up  came  a  turkey  cobbler  and  yaiOnl  him  off  behind. 
3.  An  abbreviation  of  Yankee ;  a  term  universally  applied  by  the 
Confederates  to  the  soldiers  of  the  Union  armies. 
To  yank.     1.  To  twitch  or  jerk  powerfully.     New  England. 

2.  To  snatch  away  unexpectedly. 
Tankes.  1.  The  popular  name  for  the  citizens  of  New  England,  but 
applied  by  foreigners  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States. 
The  name  \Yengee>  or  Yenhti']  was  originally  given  by  the  Massa- 
chusetto  Indians  to  the  English  colonists,  being  the  nearest  sound 
they  could  give  for  "  English."  It  was  efterwards  adopted  by  the 
Dutch  on  the  Hudson,  who  applied  the  term  in  contempt  to  all  the 
people  of  New  England.  Daring  the  American  Revolulion,  it  was 
eagerly  caught  at  by  the  British  soldiers.  —  Note  to  the  Poetical 
Worki  0/  J.  TTumhM. 

Mr.  Heckewelder,  a  high  authority  on  Indian  subjects,  has  no 
doubt  that  the  word  was  the  first  effort  of  the  Indians  ' '  to  imitate 
the  aound  of  the  national  name  of  the  Eoglieh,  which  they  pro- 
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nounced  Vengea."  Furthermore,  he  saya,  the  Indians  "say  they 
know  the  Yengees  [i.  e.  tha  New  EnglanderB],  and  can  distinguififa 
them  by  their  dress  and  person&l  appearance,  and  that  they  were 
conaidered  as  lew  cruel  than  the  Virginians,  or  Long  Knives,  The 
English  proper  tb«y  call  Sa^enaah."  —  Indian  Natimu,  p.  133. 

Judge  Durfee,  in  his  poem  called  '■  Whatcheer,  or  Roger  Williams 
in  Banishment,"  thus  mentions  the  English  under  this  name:  — 
"Hat   Ttngtt,"  said  the  Sacbein,  *'  iranldtt  Ibou  go 
To  soothe  tbe  hungry  pulher  sanling  blood  ?  "  —  Quito  III.  33. 
Bue  Wampanoagt  we  'II  devour  [h«t  clu, 
And  drive  th«  rm^u  back  o'er  oceui  blue.  — Canlo  IT.  18. 

An  interesting  article  on  this  word  in  "  Not«s  and  Queries " 
(1852,  p.  67),  by  Mr.  T.  Westcott,  of  Philadelphia,  contains  a 
letter  from  the  Rev.  Mr.  Gordon,  giving  an  account  of  the  skirmishes 

at  Concord  and  Lesington,  in  which  he  says:  — 

They  [Ibe  British  troops]  were  roughly  hinilled  by  the  Tantet;  Hcna  of 
rtproath  fur  the  New  EngUnders,  when  applied  by  (he  regulara. 

2.  In  New  England,  a  glass  of  whiskey  sweetened  with  molasses; 
a  common  beverage  iu  the  country. 

You  line  Miss  Boaton  lady  gay. 
For  Ibis  your  speech  I  thank  ye, 


Tanltesdom.  A  term,  like  the  foregoing,  applied  at  the  South  to 
New  England. 

At  the  celebration  of  the  bleckleiiburg  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence, at  Charlotte,  North  Carolina,  in  May,  1870,  the  Rev.  S.  S. 
Martin,  D.D.,  delivered  the  oration,  in  which  he  made  (lie  follow- 
ing remarks;  — 

It  is  with  minRled  feelings  of  Borrow  and  MtisfaitioB  that  I  to-day  recaJl  the 
Utat"  of  1860  and  ISUl.  \t'e  ill  mouni  the  loss  ol  our  glorious  dud  and  heroic 
fallen.  Tlie  South  is  to-dar  ruled  over  by  the  numerable  thrall  of  rnntctJ-m ; 
but  IbFV  cannot  mutzle  our  chivalry  and  patriotic  derotign  to  the  lost  cause.  — 
Cor.  ofN.  Y.  Timti.  May  II,  1876. 

Yankttdom  region  and  rule  of  Yankees.  Located  as  It  is  on  the  conflnn  of 
Egypt  and  of  y^mktiiton  In  this  State  [Illinois],  it  has  dona  a  good  work  in  both 
sections.  —  Chioigo  Cur.  of  The  Mfprttdrnt. 

Tankes  Doodle.  There  has  been  much  discussion  as  to  the  origin 
o£  the  term  I'anilee  Doodle,  and  of  the  well-known  tune  which  bears 
this  name,  without  coming  as  yet  to  any  very  satisfactory  conclu- 
sion. In  England,  the  air  has  been  traced  back  to  the  time  of 
Charles  I.;  and  it  appears  that  tJie  doggerel  verses  that  are  sung 
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to  it  can  claim  nearly  as  reapectable  an  antiquity.  This,  however, 
is  not  all.  The  soDg  is  said  to  be  identical  with  one  sang  bj  the 
agricultural  laborers  in  the  Netherlands.  Kossuth  and  his  fellow 
Hungarians,  when  in  this  country,  are  said  to  have  recognised  it  aa 
one  of  the  old  national  airs  of  their  native  land.  And  recently  Mr. 
Buckingham  Smith,  our  then  Secretory  of  Legation  at  Madrid,  has 
asserted  that  it  is  the  ancient  Sword  Dance  of  the  Biscsyans. 

Ton  mmy  t»ik  about  your  "  Dixie'i  L»iid," 

And  Bingltlikia  noodle: 
Tha  good  aid  lunvfor  Nanb  and  South 

Is  fuDOUt  Yanitt  Ooodic  f  —  Smg/rom  the  RtbtlKtM  Record. 

7uikee  Doodledom.  A  tenn  applied  at  tha  Sonth  to  New  England. 
The  following  is  from  a  poem  on  the  "  Death  of  Lincoln  Despotism,* 
which  appeared  in  18S1:  — 

The  Evans  and  hi«  cavalry  will  (ollow  id  their  track, 
And  drive  tbtin  ia  tha  Atlantic,  or  «afely  bridg  them  back. 
And  hold  them  till  Ab«  Lincoln,  and  all  hi>  Nonhem  scum, 
Shall  aim  our  independcDce  ot  Tarikit  Daodlidom. 

Richnumd  Dt^aleh. 

Tankesfied.     After  the  Yankee  fashion ;  like  a  Yankee. 

The  Colonel  whittled  away  at  a  bit  ot  atick  la  tbe  most  Tatitt^td  way  poni- 
ble.  —  A  Stras  TaiJue  in  Tttiu,  p.  113. 

Taakeelaud.     1.  New  England.    2.  The  United  States. 
Toidaman.    A  man  employed  in  the  yard  of  a  railroad  station. 
Teath,  for  earih.    A  vulgar  pronunciation  among  the  illiterate  at  the 
South. 

Why,  you  don't  look  like  Ibe  iianie  man.     I  never  ■hould  have  know'd  yon. 
What  upon  t/talh  has  brurg  yon  oat  lo?  "  —  Major  Jonei'i  Sittchtt. 
TeatJiqaake,  for  earthguake.    A  Southern  vulgarism,  like  the  previous 

Tbe  Girard  College  is  all  solid  brick  and  marble.  Fire  can't  get  hold  of  wood 
enough  to  raise  a  blue,  and  the  walls  are  so  thick  and  strong  that  nothin'  short 
of  Florida  Itghtntn'  on  South  American  gealhquaie  couldn't  knock  it  down. — 
Uajor  Jona't  SUtAtt. 
Tslloir.  A  term  applied  to  colored  boys  and  girls  whose  complexion 
tends  towards  white;  those  of  a  darker  hue  are  called  "brown." 

Law  sakes,  Miss  Phillis,  does  vdq  tjnk  I  ha*  do  aeosa  V  I  bate  a  yalltr  got  — 
I  do  piien.  —  5am  Slide,  Buman  tfature. 

7«lloir-BiTd.  A  small  incessorial  bird  of  the  family  of  Fringillidte, 
or  finches  (Carduelit  Americana  of  Brisson).  The  summer  plum- 
age of  the  male  is  a  rich  lemon-yellow,  with  black  wings  and  tail, 
the-former  tipped  and  edged  with  white.  In  winter,  the  yellow  is 
changed  to  a  hrown  olive.  —  WUteri,  Omilkologi/. 

to 
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Tslloir  B07.    Gold  coin  of  anj  denomination. 

7eUow  Cover.  (Pron.  yaller  kieer.)  A  notice  ot  dismiasal  from 
government  emploj^ment.  So  caUed  from  its  beiog  usually  enclosed 
in  a  yellow  envelope. 

70lloir-cavaied  Llteratare.  The  cheap  sensation-novcU  and  trashy 
magazines  hawked  by  newsboys  and  abounding  at  railway  stations; 
so  called  from  the  color  of  their  covera,  in  which  their  publishers 
most  delight  to  send  them  forth. 

Tellow-HammBr.  {Picus  auraius.)  The  popular  name  of  the  Golden- 
winged  Woodpecker,  the  most  beautiful  of  the  genus.  It  is  known 
by  other  names  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  M  Higb-hole, 
Yacfcer,  Clape,  &c.    See  Clapt. 

Tollow  Jack.  A  t^rro  for  the  yellow  fever,  which  probably  ori^nated 
among  seamen ;  a  yellow  Bag  (a  Bag  being  called  a  jack)  being 
generally  displayed  at  naval  hospitals,  or  from  vessels  at  quarantine, 
to  denote  tbe  existence  of  contagious  disease. 

7elloir  Jacket.     A  small  wasp,  well  known  for  its  terrible  sting. 

TbUow  Root.  {Zanthnrhiza  apiifolm.)  A  plant  whose  roots  are 
used  as  a  dye  iiy  the  Indians,  and  for  medical  purposes.  Abo, 
llydra'iis  Canadensis,  Yellow  I'uccoon. 

Tel  low-Throat.     A  small  singing  bird  of  the  warbler  species. 

Telloiff-Wood.  (Ctadra-ilis  lincloria.)  One  of  the  handsomest 
flowering  trees  of  the  locust  family,  growing  in  mountainous  regions 
of  Kentucky  a  d  T     n  The  wood  is  yellow,  and  ia  used  for 

dyeiiig. 

Tengee.  Tlie  Ind  an  form  of  "Yankee,"  being  the  nearest  ap- 
proach to  th    J.       u        t    n    f  that  word.      See  rnntee, 

Tetb.    Herb.     So  the  n  "^tate. ,     (Cf.  Sp.  yerha.) 

Tere.  A  South  j  n  tion  for  here.  The  lower  classes  in 
England  say  "  this  'ere  thing." 

"TTh;  is  it,  mr  son,  that  when  you  drop  your  bread  and  bulter.  il  ia  alwaja 
bntler  dirfe  down '/" 

"  I  don't  know.  Il  hadn't  ouf;h(er,  had  it.  Th«  strongest  riit  oaght  to  be 
nyipermoM,  hadn't  it,  ma'?  And  (hit  ytrr  is  the  ilrongesl  butler  I  ever  Mtd."  — 
Cairo  (/«;*«.)  Timci,  Feb.  28,  1SJ6. 

Topon.  (Ilej:  vomitoria.)  North  Carolina  tea.  A  plant  indigenous 
to  North  Carolina;  and  when  the  leares  are  dried  by  alow  heat,  snd 
infused  in  water,  it  is  used  as  a  bever^e.  It  is  slightly  intoxicat- 
ing. It  belongs  to  the  same  genua  ot  plants  as  the  celebrated  Mat* 
(Ilex  Parnguayensis)  of  South  America. 
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Ton  b«tl    The  moat  posiliTe  mumer  of  affiimatioii.  So  assured;  cer< 
teisly.     The  e]qiTeBBioii  ariginated  in  Califomia. 
Ta  liUle  Harry,  yaleritj,  — 

Hr  grandchild,  aged  two,  — 
luid,  "ToulovsGnndpa?"  Hid  h«, 

"  Ttm  itt  year  boota  I  do."  —  Graadpa'i  SoHfugiij. 
" '  Friend,'  aaid  I  to  a  Jehu,  vboae  brealb  SDg([«ted  gin, 
>  Can  thee  conra]-  ms  ■tnighlny  lo  a  npntabla  iimV ' 
Hit  auiwer's  grau  IrreleTaoce  I  ahall  not  >ooa  Arget, 
Inatsad  of  limply  yea  or  nay,  he  gruffly  laid,  '•  ¥nn  ttl." 

Bugido  Cauritr,  A  Mylffitd  (btaitr. 
Do  70a  reckon  a  man  ban  got  an  many  lives  aa  a  cat  ?   But  you  btt  he  'a  awful 
dead  now.  —Mark  Twain,  Rmghing  It,  p.  333. 

Wa  find  the  following  anecdote  relating  to  the  policy  or  measurea 
of  the  new  admiaiatration :  — 

"  What  WB  want  is  new  men  and  new  meaiare*,"  said  a  politEcian  to  an  old 
darkey.  "Tea,  dat 'a  to,  bou,"  aaid  the  ancient  African:  "de  grocery  man 
doean't  give  na  but  bout  nine  quart*  to  de  peck,  aad  I  goea  in  for  de  new  meaa- 

7on  donti    For  you  don't  say  to  I  i.  a.  really!  indeed!    An  exclama- 
tion of  surprise.     "  Mr.  Grimaldi  threw  a  back  uomerset  out  of  a 
three-Btory  window."     "  Now,  you  don't!  "  or  "  Too  don't  say." 
Ton'nna  and  We'wia.    For  you  and  we.     Developed  during  the  late 
civil  war. 

We  repeat  the  remark, 

And  our  Tanguigi  ia  aquare, 
That  a  man  who  ii  dark, 

And  baa  kinka  In  bia  hair, 
lan't  coming  to  college  with  loe'uB*, 
And  tee  'am  consent  to  be  Ibere. 

Frinetltn,  ijfprintelim  Coll.,I{eie  Jtrttf. 
Tuod.     The  American  name  of  the  Mandioca  or  tapioca  root;  not  to 
be  confounded  with  the  botanical  genus  yucca  or  Spanish  bayonet 
(which  see).    A  lata  book  of  travete  in  Mexico  calls  this  plant 

Tnokei.     See  Clape. 


Zanja.     (Span.,  prou.  than'-ha.')     A  ditch  or  trench;  sometimes  used 

like  the  acequiai  for  irrigating  lands. 
Zanjera   (Span.,  pron.  than-hi-ro.')  Onewhoseduty  it  is  to  t^e  charge 

of  ditches,  when  used  for  purposes  of  irrigation. 
Zapote.    See  Sapote. 
ee  Stawan. 


the  late  rebellion. 
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nuna  !n  the  Union  army  for  the  Zouavtt,  daring 
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.         *  DinetecD  jeui  old. 

CeniK  Anif  ■ 
Once  Igtln  I  —  tlu  honn  m  fleeting ; 

Drinking  ii  the  soldicT'i  trick : 
Bnrkl  the  drum  the  roll-call  '■  beating,  — 
Scatter,  Zoo-tan,  "  doable  quick  I  " 

Song,  Tkt  Zoo-toe'i  Teal. 
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Aborlgliial.     A  word  often  applied  to  an  American  Indian;    and 

"  aborigiuals  "  for  "  aborigines."     Corap.  Abergoim. 
Ahsad.     To  "  get  ahead  of,"  to  outwit  or  outdo,  by  superior  sagacity 

or  activity, 
Alr-Hole.    Unfrozen  spob  in  tlie  ice  in  the  main  current  of  the  St. 

Lawrence,  wliich  do  not  frueae.     TUese  openings  left  by  nature 

enable  the  great  ice-bridge  at  Montreal  to  hold. 
All-staudlag.     "lie  was  brou;;ht  up  all-Man'linii,"  i.e.  was  xtopped 

suddenly  and  completely,  when  in  full  movement,  after  the  manner 

of  a  ship  runni[ig  aground  when  under  full  Gail. 
Antliraolto.     See  Hard  Coal,  in  body  of  booli. 
Apple-Sauos.    A  sauce  made  of  stewed  apples.     See  Apple-BuUtr, 

in  body  of  book. 
Astern    of  the   Ughter     An  expression   sometimes  used  to  signify 

one's  failure  in  an  undertaking. 


B. 

B«ck  Seat  A  position  of  inferior  order.  "  He  will  have  to  take  a 
back  KM,"  said  of  a  politician  who  ha9  lost  cast«  with  hh  party. 

Backaet.  Preiispd  itivin  from  Iwhind.  —  Johiunn.  A  check  to  the  prog- 
ress of  any  thing.  This  olwolete  word  is  coming  into  use  again. 
Rev.  Dr.  Hopkins,  in  liis  letter  to  the  "  N.  Y.  Tribune,"  Nov.  24, 
18T7,  on  the  tulvance  of  Ritualism,  says ;  — 

Tba  popular  view  of  tlie  tt^t  in  that  the  defeat  uf  Ih.  Seymour,  and  ohcirtl^ 
after  Dr.  DeKuven,  when  wccessively  elec-Ied  to  (he  Epianipite  ut  Illinuix,  gave 
Che  whole  Kitualiitie  movement  such  a  hnckHi  that  it  i<  no  luii^^r  daii|^rnus. 

Hf  HulTered  the  fsraeliles  to  be  driven  to  the  brink  of  the  sean,  bachwt  vith 
Pharaoh'!  whole  power.  —  Andtrmn,  Etputtliun  upvn  BtJttdictut,  fol.  TI,  lt>73. 
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Bad  Bgf.    An  inveterate  ntBoal;  a  hopelcRsly  ill-dispos«d  follow;  u 

irredeemably  unfortunate  speculation;  in  short,  any  person,  animal, 

thing,  or  proceeding,  devoid  of  any  good  featare. 
Ba|  of  Wind.    A  boastful,  conceited  fellow. 
Bakar.    A  small  portable  tin  oven  in  which  bread  is  baked.    Hr. 

Webster  calls  this  an  Americanism. 
Bakes.     Oiie's  original  stake  iu  a  game,  a  juvenUe  term;  as,  "  I  will 

stop  when  I  get  my  baha,"  said  by  a  boy  playing  marblea. 
Basilar.     Lower.     "  Batilar  Instincbi;  "  "biuUar  powers."    Thb  is 

a  great  word  with  the  Rev.  H.  W.  Beecber.    Originally  with  a  phy- 

aiological  meaning. 
Bealmy.    A  swelling.    PennBylvani*    (Ang.-Sax.)     A  boil,  or  a  hot, 

inflamed  tamat.  —Wright,  Prott.  Die. 
Be^ln.    "  This  fruit  doesn't  befftn  to  compare  with  the  other."    "  This 

novel  doesn't  begin  to  l>e  as  good,"  &c.     The-se  and  similar  expres- 

No  "  br«Blhing-!<hipi  "  e'er  will  bfi/in  to  vupjilant 
The  •liipa  rushed  along  hy  nmnipotcnl  aWtm. 

Wn.  B«gd  oh  Sitim  v.  Hot  Air,  BoUm  Tnmlltr,  Ifst-  31, 185&. 

Bell-Fiinoll.     See  Gong-Punch,  in  bodyof  book. 

BendoleiB.     "  Running  hfnihtlm  "  is  a  phrtine  given  by  boys  to  tlte 

pastime  of  jumping  from  cake  to  cake  of  broken  ice.     See  TiddVta, 

in  body  of  book. 
Better-baat.     Any  thing  hatter  than  good,  something  better  than  the 

best.  —  Rev.   IV,  //.  Channing.     This  divine,  in  an  address  at  the 

annual  meeting,  1877,  of  the  Boston  Children's  Sfission  to  the 

Children  of  tlie  Destitute,  said:  — 
Tou  knnw,  Itmtlier  Colliur  put  u^  Kccoiid-b«!<t.     I  nevn  like  to  be  s«conil-be<il. 

.  .  .  Dill  rr>u«verhfsr  the  word, -'fAeirIlcr-fc(f"r  .  .  .  .tnd  did  nat  IheqoH- 

lioa  come  to  jou.  What  wan  the  btUrr  briti    There  is  Bomethiiig  better  thai 

good,  something  better  than  (be  bent ;  it  b  (he  bttitr  btH. 

Big  Thing.  A  gi'and  speculation  or  profitable  acquisition;  an  affair 
of  special  advantaffe.  • 

Blaok  Diamonds,     Lumps,  stnall  or  large,  of  anthracite  coal. 

Blanket- vralated.  Cattle  distinguished  by  a  broad  band  of  white 
hair  completely  encirclitig  tlie  l>ody. 

Bloody  Shirt,     (Omitted  in  its  place.)     See  Shirt,  in  bodyof  book. 

Blow-Bladder.  "A  blow-bladder  figure  for  it,"  a  price  inflated 
beyond  all  reason. 
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Bob.    The  earcam  of  &  calf  prematurely  born ;  veal  eo  immature  that 

ita  sale  is  prohibited  bj  law. 
BoatoD  Craoken.     A  favorite  kind  of  cracker  or  bisoait  made  in 

Boston,  which  baa  a  high  reputation.     See  Craektr  2,  in  body  of 

book. 
Bottle-Head.     (5.  Htlvotica.)    The  black-bellied  plover;  also  called 

"  beetle-head  "  and  "  greeii  head." 
Bonnoe.      To  get  the  grand  bounce  is  to  be  dismissed  from  service; 

particularly  from  an  office  under  government. 
To  brttak  foi  Tallar  Timber.     To  leave  one  hiding-place  for  another 

more  secure,  as  a  wild  animal  or  a  criminal  runs  from  a  lesser  covert 

to  the  woods. 
Brtok-Top.     Same  as  Sorrel-Top,  which  see. 
BnllglDa.     A  cant  term  for  a  locomotive  engine. 
Boll-'WIiBOklog.     Driving  an  ox-team. 

Tou  will  find  lome  gruliute  of  Yale  Co]le;,'e  biJI-whacfmg  h»  own  team  train 


(Ft.,  a  writing-table.)  A  cheat  of  drawers  for  clothes,  8tc., 
especially  made  an  ornamental  piece  of  furniture.  This  sense 
comes  naturally  from  the  original  French  word.  —Webiltr.  In 
England,  the  article  is  invariably  called  a  "chest  of  drawers." 

To  biuheL    (Germ,  bvtxen,  to  mend.)    To  repair  garments. 

Bnahaler,  Buahelman.  From  the  verb  bushel.  A  tailor's  assistant, 
whose  business  it  is  to  repair  garments. 

Bntter-Pingan.  A  derisive  term  for  a  person  awkward  with  the 
hands,  as  a  lad  anskilful  in  catching  a  ball. 

Butterfly.  A  small  bow  of  silk,  satin,  or  other  material,  made  for 
attachment  to  the  collar-button,  so  as  to  serve  the  purpose  of  a 
cravat,  without  passing  around  the  neck. 


To  oadgel-    To  cross-stitch.     A  familiar  word  in  every  hoosehold. 
Every  woman  who  uses  her  needle  knows  what  eadgelllng  is. 

This  very  old  English  word  is  not  found  in  any  of  the  Dictionaries 
or  Provincial  Glossaries,  except  in  those  of  Halliwell  and  Wright, 
who  have   Cadge,  "to  bind  or  to  tie,"  a  term  in  making  bone- 
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luce.     Both  quote  from  I'alflgrave;   "  I  cadge  a  gwrnent,  I  set 

iu  the  lynyiig  to  keep  the  pljglites  in  order." 
Canada  Thiatle,     (Cir»ium  (Cnn/nm)  arvfrue.)     A  plant  well  1 

in  CuiiaJa  and  in  the  L'liited  Stat«fl.     It  first  appuarxd  iu  Cc 

where  it  was  probably  introduced  from  France,  as  it  ia  comm 

Normandy,  and  also  iu  England. 
Caanuok  or   Cacaok.     The   following  liaa   been   subniitted   s 

meaning  and  origin  of  this  word,  as  applied  to  Canadians;  — 
In  the  United  States,  the  word  "  Yankee  "  means  a  Xew 

lauiler;  bnt,  outaidfl  the  I'nlcin,  all  the  natives  of  the  United  J 

are  so  termed.    So,  in  Canada,  a  "  Cannuck  "  means  a  French 

dian.  bat,  oiitHide  the  Dominion,  all  the  people  of  Canada. 

intelligent  French  Canadian,  on  bein;;  asked,   said:    '*  The 

'Cannuck'   ia   a   corruption  of   ■ConnangliL'     '  Connaughts 

what  we  [the  French  Canadians]  call  the  Irish." 
Carpet'SwGBpsr,     A  roller  to  which  hog's  bristles  are  affixe 

Hwecping  carpets. 
Canj  me  back.      IIuiuotous  way  of   saying,    "  Take   iuk  he 

At  first  triim  a  ne^ro  nmv^,  which  has  this  cuupli't,  — 
Oh,  mrrv  inc  lai'k  l»  Ole  Virginnv, 
To  Ok'  VirKiiiiiia'Hi'liorv. 
Catcb-BoBtii.     The  recqitiiclo   bi'iir..ith  the   grating   of   a   aewt 

catch  tiie  dirt  tlial  is  washed  in. 
Cata  Foot!     An  exclamation  of  dislielief.     New  England. 
Cattle-Ranch.     A  plantatiun  nr  farm  where   cattle   arc  raised 

large  scale,  as  i[i  Tt-xas  anil  Colorado. 
CavaUada.     (.Sjian.)    The  nan..'  nnivorsuUy  given  in  Tu'xas  and 

the  Mexican  frontier  to  a  dnivc  of  horses  ot  mules.    Pron.  cata 

Si'e  Caralhinl,  in  body  of  book. 
Cedar-Brake.     A  dense  thick.-t  or  wet  j'lace  overgrown  with  e 

also  calli'd  a  ('f.iliir  Sirmiif.      Comp.  Ctine-Drakc, 
Celestial.      A  coinin.in  t<'r>n  fi.r   the  Chinese;    China  Wing  . 

"The  Celestial  Knipin-." 
CeiiB  Bt  Rentea.     (Fr.)     Tlie  annual  rent  or  tni  p.iiJ  per  agree 

by  tlic  owner  of  land  in  a  fi-udiil  district  to  the  seigneur. 

ince  of  QuGbec.     See  Cen-iilaiiv  and  Loih  tl  I'eiilrn. 

(The  feudal  owner  can  now,  if  he  chnoies.  comi>el  the  ceij 

((/.  v.,  ill  body  (if  l«iok)  to  allow  t!ie  iirujwrty  to  be  commuted 

bought  out  and  out,  by  tlie  payiucnt  at  time  of  sale  of  a  ec 
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nnmber  of  annnal  rents ;  the  number,  if  the  parties  cftnnot  a^raa, 

being  settled  by  arbitrators.) 
Cenaltalre.     (Fr.)    The  owner  of  lutd  which  is  subject  to  seigniorial 

or  feudal  tax.     Province  of  Quebec.     See  Ceni  tt  Rentes  and  Lodt 

tt  Vrttta. 
Choeae  It.    What  bad  boys  exclaim  to  one  another  wheo  a  policeman 

is  seen  coming,  i.  e.  run,  scamper.    It  is  an  English  slang  exprea- 

sbn,  which  Mr.  Hotten  thinka  b  a  corruption  of  ceate,  "  leave  oQ 

or  have  done." 
Chin,  Chinning.     Back-talk,  impudence. 
ChlD-Moalo.     Impudent  talk ;  flippant  garrulity. 

.    Clallie,  nasty,  dirty,  defiled.  — Tamie- 

Oookjr.     "He's  cockg,"  i.  e.  he  is  aware  of  his  importance.     A 

college  word. 
To  coge  or  ooag  it.    One  of  the  many  phrases  signifying  the  habitual 

and  excessive  use  of  ardent  spirits. 
Cold  Scald.     A  double  misfortune,  as  of  a  person  who  should  be  at 

once  frozen  and  scalded. 
Colorado  Beetle.      A  bug,  about  half  an  inch  in  length,  yellow 

striped  with  black.     Usually  called  Potato  Bug. 
Comb.     "  To  have  one's  comb  cut "  is  to  undergo  mortification  as  a 

sequel  to  excessive  pride. 
Come-ai-jou-oome.     The  name  of  a  popular  fireside  aniiisemeiit, 

wherein  one  person  gives  the  others  present  the  initial  letter  or 

letters  of  some  object  there  visible,  by  which  to  guess  to  what  abject 

he  refers. 
To  come  down.     To  furnish  money;   e.  g.,  "I  would  make  the  old 

man  come  domn  handsomely,  if  I  was  in  Enoch's  place." 

"  To  come  down  a  peg,"  to  become  less  proud  or  less  exacting. 

"  A  great  come  down,"  a  remarkable  fall  of  pride- 
Coming;  to  Otlef.     A  sarcastic  phrase  significant  of  signal  failure. 
Cord- Wood.    Wood  cut  and  piled  for  Eale  by  the  cord,  in  distinction 

from  long  wood;  especially  wood  cut  to  the  length  of  four  feet.  — 

Webtter. 
Corn-Balls.     Balb  made  of  pop-corn  and  molaBses,  of  which  children 

are  very  fond. 
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Ooni-Cnike.  (Croc  prateittis.)  A  bird  of  tbe  nil  species,  which  fre- 
quents corn-fields;  the  Land-rail. 

Oorn-Oattar.  A  machine  for  cutting  cip  the  stalks  of  Indian  corn  for 
the  food  of  c&ttle. 

Com-Honse.  A  wooden  bouse,  elevated  aboat  five  feet  above  the 
ground,  in  order  to  keep  out  rate  &nd  squirrels,  in  which  Indian 
com  is  kept  before  it  is  shelled  or  taken  from  the  cobs. 

Com-MUL    A  mill  for  grinding  Indian  com;  a  grist-mill. 

Com-Fopper.  An  instrument  the  top  of  which  is  like  a  sieve,  in 
which  com  is  held  over  a  fire  to  roast  or  "  pop."  See  Pop-Corn, 
in  body  of  book. 

Cotton-Oln.  A  machine  invented  by  Eli  Whitney,  of  New  Haven, 
Conn.,  in  1792-93,  for  the  separation  of  cotton  from  the  seed. 

To  oraok.  To  defraud  by  forging  and  by  negotiating  worthleaa 
checks  and  drafts. 

It  is  aaid  that  certaiii  New  York  nsalg  intend  to  crack  the  Quebve  mcrchioU 
this  winter,  —  Baton  Journal. 

Oraoksman.    A  man  engaged  in  forging  notes,  bills  of  exchange, 

bank-checks,  &c. 
Crawl  through.     "  To  craiol  through  a  knot-hole  "  is  to  get  out  of  i 

difficulty  iu  a  mean  way. 
Creep.     A   stool.      Pennsylvania.      Creepie,   creepy,   a   low    stool.— 
JamUson' I  Scotiuh  Die. 

It 's  ■  wiH  wifB  that  kcni  her  weird, 
Whst  tho'  ye  mount  the  cretpy. 

RamMay'i  Potmt,  I.  iJS. 

Cut  and  Dried.  Contrived  beforehand,  in  a  secret  or  unfair  manner. 
A  phrase  often  used  in  reference  to  caucuses,  and  the  like. 


D. 

Dam  born  It.     A  toned-down  form  of  swearing  iu  Texas.    Comp. 

DodrocU. 
Dead  Loads  (of  a  thing).     Great  quantities  or  numbers  of  any  thing. 
Deml-Ueamelouo.    The  variety  of  NegA}  which  springs  from  a  white 

and  a  meamelouc.     See  Negro,  in  body  of  book. 
To  demonetise.     The  act  of  rendering  any  description  of  money 

which  by  law  had  been  a  legal  tender  to  be  no  longer  ao.    Thus, 
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in  June,  1874,  Congress  passed  an  act  oi  which  the  following  is  a 
section :  — 

Tbc  ailver  coini  of  the  Dnited  States  thill  be  ■  le^l  tender  at  their  nominil 
value,  tor  anj-  •mount  not  exceeding  five  dollan,  ia  any  one  payment. 

This  has  been  called  the  demonetizalinn  of  silver.     See  Remonetiie. 

It  ia  UT^d  by  many  that  silver  was  practically  dimonrliitd  by  the  net  of  18M, 
irhich  andervaliicd  it;  bv  oihen,  Ihat  it  was  pmctically  dtnumttiial  hy  the  act 
of  1B53,  authorizing  euhiidiaiy  silver  coins.  ...  If  silver  was  then  already 
denumttlzed.  the  penistency  of  the  efforts  to  serure  the  paasa^^  of  a  law  to 
dtmonttize  it  appears  mntrkMe.  ^  Stporl  of  if oitttary  Conmiuioa  to  StnaU 
^  U.  S.,  March  a,  IBTT,  p.  91. 

Ai  money,  the  silver  dollar  had  become  obsolete  j-ears  before  (he  •' dtmonttiia- 

«  currency. -yiiio- 

DUcoiint.  Disparity  between  the  reality  and  the  representation 
made,  for  the  most  part  used  in  connection  with  a  negative;  as, 
"  There  is  no  discount  on  that  statement." 

Doa-Bird.  (Ifumentuf  borealis.)  The  Esquimaox  Curlew.  New 
England. 

Dollar  of  tha  Fathen.  A  cant  espresaion  used  in  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  (Nov.,  1877)  by  the  advocates  for  the  "  remoneti- 
zation  "  of  the  silver  dollar  and  making  it  a  legal  tender.  This 
sentimental  catch-phrase,  which  has  been  the  battle-cry  of  the 
movement,  expresses  its  absurdity. 

Of  all  the  aareasoQlng  agitationfi  of  recent  ycart,  the  demand  for  the  dollar  of 
At  fttthen  lias  been  the  most  unreasonini;  and  absurd.  .  .  .  There  are  people 
who  miist  have  "cheap  money  "  of  some  kind,  and,  when  they  could  not  get 
cheap  greenbacks,  they  hit  upon  silver  ai  a  cheaper  thing;  and  the  "  dollar  of  ti* 
Jitlhtn"  is  to  be  put  through  [Congress]  with  >  about.  —  Fkiladelphia  Timtt, 
Nov.  10,  18TT. 

Tbe  cry  of  the  "  Dollar  of  the  Daddiii "  ha.s  not  been  a  fortunate  one  tor  thow 
who  reiterated  it.  The  case  is  far  too  serious  for  ridicule.  —  ff.  Y.  Tribmt, 
Nov.  S,  1877. 

Three-fonrths  ol  the  people  of  Ihe  South  and  West  are  In  favor  of  ailtct 
money,  and  they  clamor  for  the  "dvUnr  of  our/alken."  —  N.  Y.  UtraU. 

The  "  Philadelphia  Times  "  (Nov.  17)  in  an  article  on  what  they 
call  the  "  Silver  Swindle  "  says:  — 

It  is  commonly  ansnmed  in  the  diccuseion  of  the  silver  qDetllon  lhat  the  old 
mlver  dollar,  the  rfofior  of  thifalhin,  was  a  verj-  popular  coin;  that  the  people 
have  been  unjustly  deprived  of  its  u!ie,  and  lhat  it  ought  to  be  restored  to  them. 
The  truth  is,  that  there  never  was  any  real  demand  for  silver  dollars  ai  currencyj 
and  It  is  not  possible  that  there  ever  can  be,  except  In  temi-barbarous  countries, 
where  tbe  value  of  money  ta  esUmaled  by  its  buUt. 
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Dry  npl  An  odmonibny  exclamation,  Bometimea  uttered  by  the  au- 
dience, especially  at  public  gatherings,  vhen  a  speaker. is  tedioui 
or  otherwise  offensive,  which  thus  abruptly  requires  him  to  ceue 
speaking. 

Dnnkj.  Ill  proportioned]  of  clumsy  shape,  in  the  special  sense  of 
over-thickness. 

Dust.  Money.  Used  in  the  phrase,  "  Down  with  your  dasl!"  Com- 
mon in  England,  and  a  very  old  eipresaion. 

Deau  Swift  once  took  for  his  text,  "  He  who  giveth  to  the  poor 
lendeth  totheLord."  Ilis  sermon  was  short.  "Now,  my  brethren," 
■aid  he,  "if  you  are  satisfied  with  the  security,  down  with  the 
dust." 

To  dnat.  The  equivalent  of  "  to  make  tracks."  "  Dtul  out  of  this!" 
t.  «.,  go  off  1    In  England,  they  say  "  to  raise  a  dutt." 


Baay-goln^.     Said  of  a  person  who  is  careless  of  contingencies,  slow 

to  take  offence,  and  in  his  habits  carries  to  an  extreme  the  nroveib 

that  "  SulBcient  for  the  day  is  the  evil  thereof." 
Bbony.     A  common  term  for  a  Negro. 
Umptylngs.      "To  run  empii/ing>"   is  where  a  speaker  or  a  writer 

continues  to  fl])eak  or  write  after  he  has  delivered  himself  of  every 

thing  of  any  consequence.     See  this  word  in  body  of  book. 


Pat     Any  thing  desirable,  aa  a  fal  office  under  the  government. 
Peel  palo.      To  feci  pale  is  a  humorous  way  of  saying  that  one  is  sick. 
To  flint  in.     To  begin  doing  something,  as  to  work  or  to  eat,  ener- 
getically and  without  ceremony. 


Oang-SBW.  A  collection  of  la^^e  saws  hung  together  in  a  frame  or 
sa»h,  and  set  at  fixed  distances  apart  corresponding  with  tlie  thick- 
ne.sH  of  the  log  to  be  cut.  They  are  now  used  at  all  large  saw-niilla 
in  Maine,  Canada,  and  the  West,  ami  do  great  execution.  The  Ic^ 
paaa  in  endless  procession  from  out  the  water,  through  the  gongs; 
and  thence  forward  as  lumber,  from  the  mill  to  the  dock,  ready  for 
shipment. 


Oarden  Tniok.     Vegetables  raised  for  market.     See  Truck,  in  body 

OaS'Bag.     A  person  who  habitually  parades  and  prates  oE  Iiia  own 

importance  or  cognate  topics. 
Gear   np.     To  harness.       PennsjlTania.      Oean,  horse-trappings. — 

WrighU  Prov.  Die. 
Oet  off.     To  utter,  to  deliver.     "  He  got  off  a  great  speech  in  Con- 
gress." 
Oboat  of  a  Chance.     Not  the  lea-it  probability.    "  Mr.  Hayes  has  not 
the  ffknitl  nfa  chance  of  being  oar  neit  President; "  t.  «.,  he  baa  no 
chance  at  all.     A  common  expression  of  the  President's  opponents. 
Olakld.      Dull,   stupid.      Pennsylvania.       Glailctl,   unsteady,    giddy, 
stupid. — Jamieann,  Scailinh  Die. 

Quhattaiip  sne  gliltil  fulo  am  I, 
To  slay  myself  with  nwUncholy, 
Sfn  ireill  T  ken  I  may  nocht  get  hirV 

Scoll,  Chron.  8.  P.  ill.  ITO. 
Hear  me,  ye  venerable  core. 

That  frequent  pai'a  dnuee  Wi-dom'»  donr 
For  gtaikit  Folly's  portati ! 

Sunif'i  A-ldrtu  to  Ihe  Unto  Guld. 

Oono  wbere  tbe  Woodbine  twlneth.  "  Up  the  spout."  Pawned; 
hypothecated.  A  noted  character,  the  late  James  Fi.-<k,  Jr.,  ie 
credited  with  the  authorship  of  this  oft-quoted  expre.-tsion. 

Qranger.  The  origin  and  use  of  this  word,  now  bo  frequently  met 
with,  are  substantially  aa  follows;  A  few  years  since,  throughout 
the  "grnin-growing  States,"  a  movement  was  iiiitiated  tor  the 
organization  of  the  i^rricultural  interests,  with  the  professed  object 
of  benefiting  them  both  directly  and  indirectly.  This  was  proposed 
to  be  effected  by  so  purchasing  various  needful  supplies  as  to  dis- 
pense with  "  midJIemeii;"  by  taking  measures  to  enhance,  by 
friendly  legislation  and  otherwise,  thu  net  avails  of  his  products  to 
the  producer;  and  in  other  ways  to  lessen  his  burdens  and  increase 
his  revenues.  The  associations  formed  on  this  basis  were  called 
"  Granges  "  (from  grange,  a  granary,  &c.),  and  the  members  were 
termed  "Grangers," 

These  societies  multiplied,  and  their  membership  was  very  exten- 
sive. They  became  "a  power  in  the  land,"  often  nominating 
distinctive  candidates,  and  frequently  electing  them;  while  on  some 
occasions  they  favored  nominees  put  forward  by  the  political  parties 
of  the  day,  whose  succesa  was  not  seldom  due  to  the  support  thus 
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derived.     At  the  present  time  (close  of  1877),  the  political  impof' 
tance  of  the  "  Grangers  "  has  become  largely  diminished. 

With  their  accustomed  aptitude  for  giving  a  flippant  term  to  ■ 
new  word,  the  newspapers  of  the  cities  sood  began  to  use  this  one 
to  signify  a  coantryinan ;  and  it  is  DOW  often  employed  instead  of 
the  familiar  paraphraae,  "  a  gentleman  from  the  niral  districts." 

Great  Plenty.  Well  supplied;  enough.  "  Shall  I  help  you  to  another 
cup  of  t«a7  "     "  No,  thank  you  :  I  have  had  great  plenty." 

Orlila.     See  Negro,  in  body  ot  book. 

G.  T.  T.  More  than'  a  generation  ago,  a  commoD  joke  —  one  of  tha 
commonest  —  represented  that  when  an  insolvent  debtor,  or  a  rough 
who  hod  been  engaged  in  an  "  unpleaaantnesa,"  or  any  other  loafer 
who  had  changed  his  home,  wished  to  leave  warning  behind  him 
where  he  had  gone,  he  chalked  upon  his  door  the  letters  G-  T.  T. 
These  letters  were  in  no  sort  my.iterioua:  they  meant,  and  were 
understood  to  mean,  "Gone  to  Texas."  —  E.  B.  Hale,  Wonderful 
Alio,  of  a  Pullman,  p,  v. 

Onnu.     See  Rubbers,  in  body  of  boot 

H. 

Handle.      To  slip  offihe  handte  is  to  die. 

If  Old  Crniiberry  wu  In  .tip  off  Ihf.  ka«dlt.  I  think  I  Khourd  make  np  to  [kh 
dsuRhler],  for  she  ii  ■  most  hp«venl_v  sijice.  —  Sam  Slick,  Mlaeki  in  Fnglat^ 
p.  177. 

Tofiy  off  al  Ihe  handle  is  to  lose  one's  tamper  on  a  slight  provo- 
cation. 

Tb*  Hardeat  fends  off.     A  phras 
take  place,  he  who  has  moat  eiidi 

Hard  Names.     Culling  people  hard  names  is  abusing  them  in  words. 

Hay-Tedder.     A  machine  for  spreading  grass  after  it  is  cut. 

Hetlion.  A  rascal  so  thoroughly  and  inreterately  bad  that  he  ought 
never  to  be  out  of  confiuemeut. 

Heu-Clam.  The  Broad  Sea-clara.  (,Macla  gigantea.)  Common  on 
the  shores  of  New  England. 

BigbblDder.  In  California,  aspy,  a  detective.  "What  do  you  mean 
by  hiykbinders  t "  said  Senator  Sargent  to  a  witness  before  the  cotn- 
mitteo  on  Chinese  emigration.  Ans.  "  I  mean  men  who  are  em- 
ployed by  the  China  companies  here  to  hound  and  spy  upon  tha 
Chinese,  and  pursue  them.     I  have  often  heard  it  applied  to  bad 


■jEmht.  Hnstat«iaiiiut  uimirprGiKiiuuil 
'  BMcins  «r(i  n>iibliii;  W  tliau  au 
mvtf  "  hlalihHitBrt"— a  wnnP  Iduu- 
nUi  bOoiirniiH.  Tli»  oiik«t  ot 
w  to  luml^  aid  M  mA 
Vat  mnittlwi;s  ilk  auf  eiu«r- 
— nrt  ton  imntt  ot  «&«Aii(. 
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men.  Sometimes  thej-  are  employed  to  assassinate  Chinese."  — 
Report  on  Chxntse  Immigration.  See  also  this  word  in  the  body  of 
the  book. 

If  >  Chiiuilun  hu  broken  his  cantnct,  and  at(einpt«  W  leave  San  Fnnciico, 
.  .  .  hfi  will  be  forcibly  nloppetl  at  the  alumer  on  the  day  of  failing  by  tb< 

them.  —  Rrport  of  Conniilet  on  Chmett  Immiynillou,  1877,  p.  94. 

Hog-Ranch.  A  ranch  or  farm  where  particular  attention  ia  given  to 
the  raising  of  hogs.     Texas.     Corap.   Callte-Ranch. 

Homelr.  Of  plain  features;  not  handtonie.  —  Webuler.  In  England, 
it  means  tliat  which  appertains  to  home;  also  plain,  unpretending, 
rude  ill  appearance,  as  a,  hoimlij  garment.  Yet  we  have  an  example 
of  English  use  precisely  like  our  own. 

It  ia  observed  by  Mme  thai  there  are  none  to  homtly  but  loves  a  looking-glaaa. 
SiDifL 

Hoodlum.  Since  the  article  on  the  Hoodlums  of  San  Francisco, 
which  appeai-9  in  the  body  of  this  work,  wa.s  written,  the  following 
accounts  of  the  origin  of  the  terra  have  appeared :  — 

The  Los  Angelefl  (California)  •■  Express  "  (of  Aug.  2.1,  1877),  on 
the  authority  of  a  reporter  of  a  San  Francisco  paper,  says:  ''  A  gang 
of  bad  boys  from  14  to  19  years  of  age  was  associated  for  the  pur- 
pose of  stealing.  These  boys  had  a  place  of  rendezvous;  and,  when 
danger  tlireatened  them,  their  words  of  waniiiig  were,  "  Huddle 
'em,  Huddle  'em  "1  An  article  headed  "  Huddle  'em,"  describing 
the  gang  and  their  plan  of  operations,  was  published  in  the  San 
Francisco  "Times."  The  name  applied  to  them  was  soon  con- 
ta-acted  into  "  Hoodlum." 

The  San  Francisco  "Morning  Call,"  of  Oct.  27,  1877,  has  » 
communication  from  a  "  Pioneer,"  who  thua  describes  the  origin  of 
the  word;  — 

Before  the  lat%  war,  there  appeared  in  San  Francisco  a  man  whose 
dress  was  very  peculiar.  The  boys  took  a  fancy  to  it.  and,  organiz- 
ing themselves  into  a  military  company,  adopted  in  pai't  the  dress 
of  thia  man.  The  head-dress  resembled  the  fei,  from  which  was 
Btiflpended  a  long  taasel.  The  gamins  called  it  a  "  hood,"  and  the 
company  became  known  as  the"hood3."  The  rowdy  element  in 
the  city  adopted  much  of  the  dres.s  of  the  company  referred  to,  who 
were  soon  after  designated  as  "  hoodlums." 

Another  writer  in  the  same  paper  says  the  term  was  first  applied 
to  certain  girls  who  always  wore  a  covering  for  their  heads  which 
resembled  a  hood,  from  which  they  were  called  the  "  hoodlum 
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derived.     At  the  present  time  (close  of  1877),  the  political  impor- 
tance of  the  "  Grangers  "  has  become  largely  dirainiahed. 

With  tliuir  accustomed  aptitude  for  giving  a  flippant  term  to  a 
new  word,  the  newspapers  of  the  cities  soon  began  to  use  this  one 
to  signify  a  eounlryinaii ;  and  it  is  now  often  employed  instead  of 
the  familiar  paraphrase,  "  a  gentleman  from  the  niral  districts." 

OfOat  Plantj.  Well  supplied;  enough.  "  Shall  I  help  you  to  another 
cup  of  tea?  "     "  No,  thank  you  :  I  have  bad  great  plenli/." 

OrUe.     See  Negro,  ia  body  of  book. 

O.  T.  T.  More  than*  a  generation  ago,  a  common  joke  —  one  of  the 
commonest  —  represented  Chat  when  an  insolvent  debtor,  or  a  niugfa 
who  h.td  been  engaged  in  an  "  unpleasantness,"  or  any  other  loafer 
who  had  changed  his  home,  wished  to  leave  warning  behind  him 
where  he  had  gone,  he  chalked  upon  his  door  the  letters  G.  T.  T. 
These  letters  were  in  no  sort  mysterious:  they  meant,  and  wera 
understood  to  mean,  "  Gone  to  Texas."  — E.  E.  Hale,  Wonder/al 
Adv.  of  a  Pullman,  p.  v. 

Onma.     See  Rubben,  in  body  of  book. 

H. 

Handle.     To  slip  nfflht  handle  is  to  die. 

If  Old  Cranberry  was  (o  ^ip  «./  ihr  i 

dauchler],  (or  ehe  i<  ■  most  hcsvenly 

To  fly  off  at  the  handle  is  to  lose  one's  temper  on  a  slight  provo- 

Tbo  Hardeat  fends  off.     A  phra 
take  place,  he  who  has  most  end 

Hard  Name*.     Calling  people  hard  names  is  abu.^lng  theni  in  worda. 

Hay-Tadder.     A  machine  for  spreading  grass  after  it  is  cut. 

Hellion.  A  rascal  so  thoroughly  and  inreterately  bad  that  he  ought 
never  to  be  out  of  confinement. 

Heu-CIam.  The  Broad  Sea-clam.  (^Macla  giganCea."}  Common  on 
the  shores  of  New  England. 

Highbinder.  In  California,  a  spy,  a  detective.  "What  do  you  njean 
by  highbiiulers  t "  said  Senator  Sargent  to  a  witness  before  the  com- 
mittee on  Chinese  emigration.  Am.  "I  mean  men  who  are  em- 
ployed hy  the  China  companies  here  lo  hound  and  spy  upon  the 
Chinese,  and  pursue  them.     I  have  often  heard  it  applied  to  bad 


Mmbr.  UuMateiliuit  UM^rmenaiul 
■ilKniia  aril  nodlfug  Ivea  l]mi  itu 
jftof  "lilali[>ii]kew"'-a  wflm^ldeji- 
■Ith  litHiiiliiHiB.  Tlie  otilMt  nf 
detf  in  Ui  tiimliJi  Did  \o  each  I 
_  of  it*  nii-iiitx.'R  In  HBj  eiuflr- 
■■ '"  ■  " — '  •"-  inurA«i  (It  aiiwiiw 
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men.  Sometimes  thej"  are  employed  to  assassinate  Chinese."  — 
Report  on  Chinese  Immigration.  Sea  also  this  word  in  the  body  of 
the  book. 

If  *  Chinaman  hia  brok«n  hia  contract,  and  atlemptii  Id  leave  San  Fraocifco, 
.  .  ■  h«  will  Ik  (orcibly  xtopped  at  the  nteainer  on  the  daj  nf  filing  by  the 
Urga  force  of  (he  company's  hi'/hbiii'trn,  who  can  be  always  seen  guarding 
them.  —  Jttporl  <\f  ConMillie  m  Chinrtt  Immi'jr-iHm,  1877,  p.  94. 

Hog-Ranch.  A  ranch  or  farm  where  particular  attention  is  f;;iven  to 
the  raising  of  iiogs.     Texas.     Comp.  Caltle-Rnnrh. 

Homely.  Of  plain  teatui^i;  not  hand.«>ine.  —  Wfhuicr.  In  England, 
it  meanH  tliat  wliich  appertains  to  home;  also  plain,  unpretending, 
rude  in  aii[«anince,  n.^  a  homelij  gnrment.  Yet  we  have  an  eicample 
of  English  use  precisely  like  our  own. 

Il  in  obsti-ved  by  tome  that  then  are  none  so  homftg  but  loreii  a  looking-glaaa. 

Hoodlam.  Since  the  article  on  the  Hoodlums  of  San  Francisco, 
which  apjiears  in  the  body  of  this  work,  wa.^  written,  tlie  following 
accounta  of  the  origin  of  tlie  term  have  appeared:  — 

The  Los  Angeles  (California)  -  Eipr«i.8  "  (.if  Au;:.  'iTi.  ISH),  on 
the  authorityof  a  reiioitcr  of  a  San  Francisco  paper,  says:  ■'  A  gang 
of  bad  boys  from  14  to  19  years  of  age  was  a-isociuteil  for  the  pur- 
pose of  stealing.  These  boys  had  a  [ilace  of  rendezvous;  and,  when 
danger  threatened  them,  their  words  of  warning  wei'e,  •'  Huddle 
'em,  Huddle  'em"I  An  article  headed  "  Huddle  'em,"  describing 
the  gang  and  their  plan  of  operations,  was  publisht-.l  in  the  San 
Francisco  "Times.''  The  name  applied  to  them  was  goon  con- 
tracted into  "  llomilum." 

The  San  Francisco  "Morning  Call,"  of  Oct,  27,  1877,  has  a 
communication  from  a  "  Pioneer,"  who  thus  describes  the  origin  of 
the  word ;  — 

Before  the  laft  war,  there  appeared  in  San  Francisco  a  man  whose 
dress  was  very  peculiar.  The  boys  took  a  fancy  to  it.  and,  oi^aniz- 
ing  themselves  into  a  military  company,  adopted  in  part  the  dresa 
of  this  man.  The  haad-dresa  resembled  the  fez,  from  which  was 
suspended  a  longtaasel.  The  ^aoifru  called  it  a  "  hood,"  and  the 
company  became  known  as  the"hoods."  The  rowdy  element  iu 
the  city  adopted  much  of  the  dresa  ot  the  company  referred  to,  who 
were  soon  after  de.'tignated  aji  "  hoodlums." 

Anotlier  writer  in  the  same  paper  says  the  term  was  first  applied 
to  certain  ^rls  who  always  wore  a  covering  for  their  heads  which 
reaembled  a  hood,  from  which  (bey  were  called  the  "  hoodlum 
girls." 


Hop«  I  aee  yoa.    I  am  glad  to  see  you. 

Hornswoggle.  Foolery,  deception.  Western.  The  "  Philadelphia 
Times"  (Nov.  5,  187"),  in  defining  the  word  Ml-uUduggerg,  say*, 
"Its beet  Eastern  equivalent  is  jiA«nanii7an,  although  the  less  com- 
plicated word  komiwoggling  rather  directly  translates  it."  Se« 
Shenanigan. 

Hoiae-RokD.  A  rake  worked  by  horse-power,  now  in  general  me, 
eHpecially  where  mo  wing-machines  are  used. 

Hoii*e-Rnlalt]e>  The  operation  of  setting  up  the  frame  of  a  wooden 
building.     See  RaUing  Bre,  in  body  of  book. 

Hnmility.  (Limota.)  The  marbled  Godwit,  a  bird  tliat  frequents 
fens  and  the  banks  of  rivers.    New  England. 

Hnng  on  'Wiraa.     Sudof  a  nervoosor  fidgety  person. 

Hrpantol.     An  imaginary  ulment;  hypochondria. 


I. 

Znflatlonlat.  A  term  applied  to  those  who  favor  increased  issues  of 
paper  money;  who  are  opponed  to  the  renumption  of  Rperie  payment 
in  1870,  as  provided  by  law  ;  and  of  tha^w  who  advocal«  the  remone- 
tixation  of  silver,  in  order  to  make  it  a  legal  tender.     See   Rematu- 

The  New  York  "  Tribune  "  of  Nov.  20.  1877.  says:  — 
Publirih  Ilip  nima  nl  the  infiilionlrtf.  .  .  .  I^t  >  lilt  be  prinlnl  of  >ll  Ibow 
aenilors  anil  R«preiu-iitiiIivF<  »)>a  hive  voted  and  will  vote  in  favor  af  in^tilu* 

of  Blaiid'a  Silver  Bill,  and  *o  on.  ...  I  would  hat-e  them  placed  in  iliii  public 
pillory  a»  men  who  have  belrayi^d  thf  ir  lru*l  and  their  country. 

Ink-SUngoi.  Oue  who  hahitually  writes  for  publication;  particularly 
ail  editor  or  reporter  of  a  newspaper. 

Inside  Traclc.  Some  ailvantage  peculiar  to  the  person  in  connection 
with  whom  the  erpresniim  is  used;  as,  "Kobinson  hail  the  iniidt 
tritck  in  the  wliole  speculation." 

Ivory  Nut.  A  species  of  palm,  the  PhglfUphof  micracarpa.  When 
younjT,  the  need  coiit-Vms  a  fluid  which  gradually  hardens  into  a 
whitish,  close-grained,  albuminous  substance,  reserabliiig  the  finest 
ivory  iu  texture  and  color,  and  is  often  wrought  into  ornamental 
work.    The  nuts  are  known  in  commerce  as  Coroiio  nuln.  —  Webster. 


J. 

Jftok-Stons.  A  metal  toy,  consisting  of  saverftl  anas  with  globular 
termini.  It  is  BO  tossed  and  caught  that  the  plajer  may  keep  M 
raanj  of  the  toys  as  possible  in  motiun  at  the  same  tiioa. 

Jmok-Strawa.  Slender  bits  of  wood,  bone,  or  ivoiy,  fMhioned  into 
various  shapes,  for  playing  a  game  of  the  same  name.  They  ar« 
marked  with  different  numbers,  and  are  dropped  in  a  promiscaous 
heap,  from  which  each  player  draws  in  turn,  until  he  moves  soniQ 
other  "jack-straw"  than  that  which  he  attempts  to  extricate. 
The  winner  is  he  whose  aj^regate  of  numbers  is  the  highest. 
"  Spellikins  "  or  "Spellicans"  is   another  term   for  this   amuse- 

Joff.  Among  printers  in  their  workshops,  to  throw  "quads,"  — 
a  certain  kind  of  type  which  they  use  as  dice.  See  Shaken  in  bodjr 
of  book. 

Jomp.  "  On  the  jump  "  ia  to  be  occupied  in  a  manner  requiring 
constant  activi^. 

K. 

EiBgdom  Come.     "  He  's  gone  to  kingdom  come,"  i.  e.  he  is  dead. 
Knight  of  the  Tard-Stlok.     A  retail  dry-goods  clerk  ;  a  "coonUir- 

jumper." 
Enowledseable.    Educated,  intelligent.  —  H.  W.  Bteclier.    Common 

among  the  uneducated  of  Ireland. 


Labor.     (Span.)     One  of  tlie  Ian d-mea.i ares  of  Texas,  where  the 
Spanish  measures  of  lei^ues.  labors,  and  varas  are  universal. 
A  labor  is  equal  to  177|  acres,  or  one  million  square  varas. 

Iieaky  Voatel.     A  person  who  does  not  keep  secrets. 

To  lie  lovr.     To  keep  quiet  and  rcticeut  till  all  occasion  for  so  doing 
has  passed. 

Zitgfat  hBTAl    Come  here!    A  phrase  particularly  in  use  on  the  Western 

Uve  Man.     One  who  is  remarkably  active  and  energetic.     "  We 
want  a  live  man  for  the  place, — none  of  your  moping,  indolent  sort." 
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Uvtt  Oak.  (QutreuM  uimiu.)  ATariety  of  oak  growing  in  the  SooUi- 
em  States,  of  great  durability  and  much  used  in  ship-building. 

Uve  PapM-.  A  tann  applied  to  business  notes-of-hatid.  The  banks, 
in  discounting,  prefer  "  live  paper,"  meaning  notes  that  will  be  paid 
«t  tnaturily,  and  not  such  as  will  be  renewed,  or  their  payment  pro- 
longed. 

Leda  at  Vante*.  (Fr.)  When  an  owner  of  land  which  ia  held 
under  feudal  tMiure  sells  the  same,  one-twelfth  of  the  proceeds 
goes,  by  old  French  law,  to  the  seigneur.  This  is  called  lodi  el 
venlet.     Province  of  Qnebec.     See  Ctniiidre  and  Cent  el  Renien. 

Irtiw-Oear.  A  vehicle  of  which  the  portion  to  receive  the  load  is 
placed  below  the  axles,  in  order  that  heavy  articles  may  be  put  on 
and  o&  with  greater  facility. 


M. 

MagnoUa.  So  called  after  Pierre  Maijnol,  Professor  of  Botany  at 
Montpelher,  France.  A  tree  bearing  large,  fragrant,  white  flowers, 
growing  in  the  Southern  .States.  Michuui  mentions  thirteen 
varieties  of  the  tree,  of  which  eight  belong  to  North  America  and 
five  to  China  anil  .Japan.  In  China,  it  figures  as  the  symlwl  of 
candor  and  of  beauty.  —  XorlA  Am.  Si/lea. 

Make-up.  The  whole  as  distingnislied  from  the  several  parta  com- 
posing it;  the  equivalent  of  the  French  loul  eniemble. 

An  acljir's  mnte-up  means  the  artificial  manner  in  which  he  is 
is  apparelled,  painted,  Sic.,  for  the  stage. 

Man-FaahloD.     In  a  manly,  straightforward  manner. 

Also,  riding  astraddle,  in  distinction  from  the  feminine  use  of  a 
side- saddle. 

May-Flowsr.  A  flower  that  blooms  in  May.  In  England,  it  is  the 
hawthorn ;  in  New  England,  it  is  the  trailing  arbutus  (Epigaa 
repem). 

Meamelouc.  The  offspring  of  a  white  and  m^tis  or  octoroon,  being 
^  black.     See  Negro,  in  body  of  book. 

Blesqnit-Oraas.  Barbed  Mesipiil.  A  species  of  grass,  from  two  to 
three  feet  in  height,  found  in  Western  Texas.  It  is  a  favorite 
winter  grass,  and  is  much  sought  for  by  stock  of  all  kinds. 

Hog-Waltoa  Menquil.     A  species  of  grass,  used  only  to  be  found 
in  the  hog-wallows  of  Texas,  but  which  is  now  rapidly  spreading 
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itself  along  the  road-sides,  and  carpeting  aU  tlie  old  roads  and  other 
Bpota  and  places  of  ground  which  have  been  denuded  of  other 
grasses,  with  a  thicklj  crowded  coat  of  extremely  fine,  nutritioua 
pasturage  for  every  type  of  graminivorous  animals.  In  appearance, 
it  closely  resemble'  the  Bermuda  grass  (Ci/noilon  daclylmi).  Ex- 
cept on  suitably  muist  grounds,  it  is  not  laige  enough  to  make  hay 
of ;  as  it  does  not,  on  ordinary  soil,  exceed  three  to  six  inches  in 
height-  —  Emigrant's  Guide  lo  Wrstern  Texas,  p.  44. 
See  this  term  in  body  of  book. 

M^tioe  or  M^tif.     See  under  >'  MeUee  or  Muslee,"  in  body  of  book. 

Ulnute-Man.  A  m.'kn  enlisted  for  service  wherever  required,  and 
ready  to  march  at  a  moment's  notice,  —  a  term  used  in  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution.  ~  Weh^ier. 

Miaa.  To  miM  a/yure  is  to  commit  a  serious  blunder.  The  news- 
papers, in  speaking  of  Mr.  Ewing's  plans  to  get  through  his  bill  for 
the  repeat  of  the  "  resumption  act,"  said,  "  He  mimed  a  figure  that 
time,"  i.  e.  he  failed  to  carry  bis  point- 

Moona.  Moon  of  Bright  Nights,  April;  Moon  of  Leaces,  May;  Moon 
of  Slrairberries,  June;  Moon  of  the  Falling  Leaees,  September;  Moon 
of  SaoiD-$hoe»,  November.  —  H.   W.  Longfelloic,  in  Hiauiatha. 

Monrnaome.     Sad,  dejected,  mournful. 

Ai  we  were  shoving  oil.  the  old  man  came  down  the  hill  and  (topped  os,— 
"gD««>ed  "  as  ire  were  doclon  we  aught  to  be  paid.     "Well,"  Biid  be,  "yon 

fell  that  the  new  word  m 

Mnd-Hook.     An  anchor.     "  Drap  mud-hook,"  i.  e.  cast  anchor. 
Bfuatftflna.     Same  as  Meanteloae,  which  see.     See  also  Mulatto,  : 

body  of  book. 
My '.  or  Oh,  M]r1     An  exclamation  used  chiefly  by  women. 


N. 

Neir  Oilaass  Moas.  (^Tillandsia  usneoiden.)  A  moss  which  hangs 
from  the  boughs  of  trees  in  Louisiana,  giving  to  the  landscape  a 
weird-like  appearance.  The  fibre,  which  it  yields  in  abundance,  is 
an  excellent  substitute  for  curled  hair,  and  is  used  in  the  South 
almost  exclusively  for  mattresses,  cushions,  &c.  After  being  rotted, 
a  process  which  requires  five  or  six  months,  it  is  cleaned,  dried,  and 
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baled  for  market.     Cattle  eat  the   moas  with  aviditj,  and  thriTS 
upon  it.     AUo  called  Teiaa  Moss,  aa  it  ie  equally  abundant  in  that 
State.     la  common  parlance,  it  ia  called  Old  Man'i  Beard. 
Wot  Unoh.     "  He  is  not  much,"  i.  e.  of  no  consequence,  or,  as  thfj 
vould  sa;  in  England,  "  no  great  shakes." 


Old  Man'i  Beard.  A  moss  han^ng  from  the  boughs  of  most  trees  in 
Louisiana  and  Texas.     See  Neic  Orteant  Mom. 

On«lda  CommnDttT-  A  society  of  Communists  living  in  Oneida 
County,  Nev  York;  founded  by  John  Humphrey  Noyes,  a  native 
of  Vermont,  who,  after  studying  theology  at  Andover  and  New 
Haven,  announced  himself  a  "Perfectionist."  He  is  the  authot 
of  several  books  illustrative  of  his  peculiar  faith,  one  of  which  is 
called  "Bible  Communism."  The  siiciety  practises  community 
of  women  as  well  as  of  goods,  maiiitaicilng  the  equality  of  womfn 
with  men  in  social  and  business  life;  the  memlicrs  are  engaged  in 
manufactures,  and  carry  on  a  profitable  fanning.  They  support 
two  printing-offices. 

Oagbtne**.  The  Rev.  Joseph  Cook  defines  tlie  office  of  conscience  to 
be  ' '  the  determination  cf  rightness  and  oiigJtIness  in  human  affairs." 

Owa  TOQ  One.  "  I  oice  you  one  "  means  that  I  will  retaliate  for 
some  advantage  which  another  haa  obtained,  or  for  an  injury  done. 

Oyater-PIant.  (Genus  Tragopogon.)  .Salsify;  a  plant,  the  root  of 
which,  when  cooked,  resembles  tlieoyster  iu  taste.  Also  called  Vege- 
(aW<  Oyjler. 


Paiient.     A  humorous  way  of  saying   "  parent."     It  was  much  used 

by  song-writers  during  the  late  civil  war. 

Oh.  sorely,  sorelv  did  Ihey  grieve  I 

And  they  were  lorn  apart.  —  SI.  Niclioiai. 
Patron.  One  who  gives  business  patronage  or  countenance  to  a  par- 
ticular railway,  steamboat,  hotel,  &o. ;  who  buys  his  liquors,  cigars, 
&c.,  or  who  encourages  any  particular  establishment,  is  called  iti 
patron.  The  original  meaning  of  a  patron  is  one  who  counte- 
nances, supports,  or  protects. 
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While  on<  of  the  beet-re«d  l»wyar»  in  Worceiter  Connly  W4S  readine  k  brW 
to  tha  Supramc  Coun  U  Worceiler  the  other  day,  he  used  the  phn»  "  pitrone 
of  the  Bo«toii  and  Albeny  Railroad."  "  What  do  j-ou  mean  by  the  word  pa- 
trout  "  inquired  Chief  Ju'ticr  Qray.  The  lawyer  explaineil  that  he  meant 
people  irho  palrunized  the  road,  — its  customer.  The  Judce  then  suggeaCad 
that  he  should  use  a  word  that  conveyed  that  idea,  and  explained  that ''  patron  " 
had  no  such  >iRniflcatii>n,  and  that  the  Slate  is,  strictly  speaking,  tho  ooly 
patnn  of  the  road-  —  BotCon  pfiper. 


Period.  "  The  Period ;  "  the  present  lime  as  distinguished  from  all 
other  ages  of  the  world,  paat  Or  future.  The  terms  "  Girl  of  tha 
Period,"  "  Youth  of  the  Period,"  Eu:.,  are  employed  in  a  sarcastio 


To  pigeoD-Iiole,  To  put  away  memoranda,  documents,  or  other  papers 
for  ready  access,  although  it  may  b«  long  before  they  are  wanted. 
The  Departments  at  Waahiugton  receive  applications  and  com- 
plaints which  they  are  said  to  •'pigeon-hole,"  i.  e.  lay  them  aside, 
never  to  be  removed  or  acted  upon. 

To  plneappltf  the  Haad.  To  trim  the  hair  of  the  whole  head  very 
close  and  uuiturmly;  to  "  shingle  "  the  hair. 

Pine-Knot.     {MergaUw  alle.)     The  Little  Auk.     New  England 

Plenty.  The  antithesis  of  the  term  Scarce,  in  its  cant  sense,  which 
gee.  "He  has  not  been  very  plenty  round  here  lately;"  that  ia, 
"  He  has  seldom  or  not  been  here  recently." 

Podnok.  A  term  applied  to  an  imaginary  place  in  burlesque  writing 
or  speaking. 

Poit  Oak,  (Qiurrcui  ohtunilaha.)  An  oak  found  in  the  Middle  States, 
used  for  knees  in  ship-building. 

Poll  througti.  To  escape  disaster  by  a  combination  of  energy  and 
fortitude,  notwithstanding  difficulties. 

To  pnt  a  Head  on.  To  bruise  one's  head;  and,  Bguratively,  to  swell. 
See  sanie  expression  in  body  of  book. 

Gave  ntlerance  (o  whines  and  fretai 
Nay,  (here  were  limes  when  he  made  threata 
That  on  you  ha  would pm  <■  hind. 
Or  he  would  ' '  buat  yov 


r 
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Pnt-np  Job.  A  procaeding  injiirioua  to  one  party,  and  the  reeolt  of 
the  secret  machinationa  of  another,  especially  when  the  former  ha* 
relied  on  the  good  faith  of  the  latter. 

Pnt  np  to.     Instigated,  incited. 


Qiwteiooii.     Some  as  Quadroon.     See  Ntgro,  in  body  of  book. 


R«ck«T.     A  kind  of  pacing  horse. 

lUg.  A  jesting  or  contemptnona  term  for  s  flag.  Thus,  th«  Con- 
federate Hag  was  often  termed  by  Unionists  "  thp  Rebel  rag." 

Rag  Baby,  The.  A  burlesi)ue  term  for  the  policy  advocated  by  Uie 
"Greenbackers"  (q.  v.);  a  deaiKnation  applied  in  ridicule  to  ciir- 
reticy  inflation  a&  a  paniicea  for  financial  ill>t,  and  advocated  on  that 
ground  by  a  faction,  as  a  mutter  of  surpassing  importance. 

'Ratal  'rahl  'rah!  The  fornmk  for  a  cheer  by  the  students  of  Har- 
vard College,  Cambridge. 

Rattle- Trap.  A  buildirig  or  house  of  poor  construction,  or  one  in  ■ 
decayed  condition. 

Reaoh.  The  pole,  or  its  equivalent,  connecting  the  forward  with  the 
hinder  wheels  of  a  wagon  or  other  four-wheeled  vehicle. 

Reaper.  An  instrument  drawn  by  horses  or  mules  for  cutting  various 
kinda  of  grain ;  sometimes  called  a  Reaping-machine. 

Red  Coat*.     British  soldiers. 

To  remonetize.  To  resUire  and  make  a  legal  tender  any  description 
of  money  which  had  at  a  previous  time  been  such  tender.  By 
an  act  of  Congress  of  June.  1874,  silver  ceased  to  be  a  legal  tender 
on  all  sums  above  to.  To  remaneiite  silver  is  to  make  it  again  a 
legal  teniler,  by  restoriiij;  it  to  its  former  value. 

Mr,  Bland,  of  Missouri,  in  discussing  the  bill  before  Congress 
for  the  rc'iiimeiUiilion  of  silver,  with  a  committee  from  Xew  York, 


bill  )r 


will  Jo  slJ  in  [heir 


,1  —  A',  r.  Tribunt.  Nov.  16,  1877. 
B  decirteiily  opfrn^d  in  the  riKtmi- 
r  to  prvvcni  the  pB-iHRe  of  t,  iiiitt 
ot  the  Gavemmeut.  —  Ibid. 


Reatorator.     The  keeper  of  a  restaurant,  or  house  of  refreshment. 

Rip.  "  An  old  rip."  A  rake,  a  libertine.  Corruption  of  reprobate, 
English.  A  person,  reading  the  letters  R.  I.  P.  {Requieical  m  Pace) 
on  the  top  of  a  tombstone  as  one  word,  wiid,  soliloqui^iing:  "  Rip  ! 
well,  be  waa  an  old  rip.  and  no  mistake."  —  Culhberl  Beds. 

Rooklng-Chair.  A  chair  mounted  on  rockers,  so  as  to  swing  back- 
wards and  forwards. 


Ropea.  To  "  know  the  ro/ie*  "  is  a  figurative  expression  for  being  well 
versed  in  a  given  matter,  aa  sailors  on  ship-board  are  fully  ac- 
quainted with  all  parts  of  the  rigging. 

Rough.  In  the  nature  of  a  hardship  or  of  an  imposition;  aa,  "  That 
was  rather  rough  on  Jones,  about  hia  son's  going  off  without  letting 
him  know  of  it." 

To  rongih.     To  chaft.     "  You  're  roughuig  me." 

Round  in.  In  Texas,  they  say  "  round  in  "  for  take  in,  include. 
"  In  my  tour,  I  will  routvlin  Espartero'a  ranch." 

Rnb  and  go.  Nothing  to  spare.  "  The  Cambridge  boat  came  in 
ahead;  but  it  was  a  rub  and  go."  A  narrow  avoidance  of  a  con- 
trary result.     Comp.  Touch  and  go. 


To  salt  down.     To  make  provision  tor  the  future;  as,  "  When  they 

opened  the  will,  they  found  he  had  tailed  down  some  5-SO's  that  he 
had  not  told  them  about." 

Sand  In  the  Whaela.  Unexpected  difficnlties  preventing  the  execD- 
tion  of  a  project. 

To  (hroiB  sand  in  the  wheeU.     To  caat  obstructions  in  the  way  of  an 
undertaking. 

Sang-Mdle.  The  offspring  of  a  white  and  octoroon,  being  ^th  black 
See  Negro,  in  body  of  book. 

Sap'Boillng.  The  boiling  of  sap  from  roaple-tress,  for  the  purpose  of 
making  sugar,  is  a  great  event  among  farmers  who  possess  a  sugar- 
bush  or  sugar-orchard,  which  see.  "  The  boys  are  all  going  to  the 
sap-bilen  next  week." 

Boalping-Knifa.  A  broad-bladed  knife  worn  by  frontiersmen  and 
Indians. 


....  He  diihcd  th«  weapon  down, 
And,  leiping  from  tli<  rock  upon  tbe  glade, 

Wilb  Kli'Ienn({  Mcnlpitig-hii/e  and  baugbt}'  troini, 
Befon  tha  iHulaQl  rtood. 

Dmr/u.  WkaleXetr,  Canto  VU.  St. 

At  nif^t.  before  hi.  brd  he  ni  uek, 

Witb  cnunleimnra  forlom 
Ufl  fkti  hie  Kal/niig-hii/t,  and  eke 

He  trlmi  tha  Indian  mrn.  , 

Burlinptm  Bauktst,  Nor.,  187T. 

SBp-OaE-     A  triflmg,  eniptj-heacled  fellow. 

Bmjl  or  J  amy  I    An  excUmution  by  way  of  calling  attention  to  mbse- 

quent  words  of  the  speaker;  an,  "  Sag!    Boy,  throw  that  whipap 

here."    "  I  say!    Stranger,  won't  you  give  us  a  lift  here  a  minnte." 
Boapnlalie.     (Fr.)     A  small,  consecrated  image  of  metal,  Huspended 

from  the  neck  next  or  near  the  person,  as  a  supposed  preserratire 

against  accident  or  barm.     Province  of  Quebec. 
Sot  np.     Tntosicated.     "  He  came  from  the  liquor-shop  pretty  well 

SereD- Shooter.  A  revolver  with  seven  barrels,  now  niurh  used  on 
the  Western  frontier.     See  Shnoler,  in  body  of  l)ook. 

Sa wing-Machine.  A  machine  of  American  iiivetitiun  for  i>erfonniug 
the  labor  of  sewing.  The  niont  im[x>rtant  part  of  the  machine  is 
the  placing  of  the  eye  of  the  iioedle  near  the  point. 

Boiibblemant.  Either  a  coutemptible  or  a  humorous  way  of  naming 
writings.     Comp.  Hurrygraph. 

Scuff.  To  rub  the  feet  against  the  ground  or  floor,  eitlier  while  walk- 
ing or  standing. 

Bhadad.  A  term  frequently  used  in  market  reports,  to  signify  a 
slight  falling  off  in  prices,  without  a  definite  reduction  \  as,  "  Pricea 
were  soinuwhat  ihaileil  at  the  close." 

Bbakar.  One  of  a  religious  denomination,  styled  the  "  United  So- 
ciety," which  first  rose  in  Lancashire,  England,  in  the  year  1717. 
In  the  account  which  the  Shakers  give  of  theniselvea,  they  mention 
the  Quakers  in  the  time  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  and  the  French  prophets 
of  a  later  datp,  as  being  the  first  who  had  a  peculiar  testimony  from 
the  Lord  to  deliver  to  the  Christian  world.  But  they  complain  that 
the  former  degenerated,  losing  that  desire  of  love  and  power  with 
which  they  first  set  out;  and,  the  latter  being  of  short  continuance, 
their  estraordinary  communications  have  long  ago  ceased.    This 
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testimon  J  was  revived  in  the  persons  o(  Jaraes  Wardley,  &  tailor  by 
trade,  and  Jane  hii)  wife,  who  wrought  at  the  same  occupation. 
They  had  belonged  to  the  society  of  Shakers;  but  receiving  the 
spirit  o(  the  Freoch  prophets,  and  a  further  degree  of  light  and 
power,  by  which  they  were  separated  from  that  community,  they 
continued  for  several  years  disconnected  from  every  denomination. 
During  this  time,  their  testimony,  according  to  what  they  saw  by 
vision  and  revelation  from  God,  was,  "  That  tlie  second  appearing 
of  Christ  was  at  hand,  and  that  the  church  was  rising  in  her  full 
and  transcendent  glory,  which  would  effect  the  final  downfall  of 
Anti-Christ." 

From  the  shaking  of  their  bodies  in  religious  exercises,  they 
were  called  Shakert,  and  some  gave  them  the  name  of  Shaking 
Quakeri, 

In  1757,  Ann  Lee  joined  the  Society  by  confessing  her  sins  to 
Jane  Wardley.  In  1772,  she  profe^ed  to  have  received  a  revelation 
from  God  to  repair  ^o  America.  Accordingly,  as  many  as  firmly 
believed  in  her  testimony,  and  could  settle  their  temporal  concerns, 
and  could  furnish  necessaries  for  the  voyage,  concluded  to  follow 
her.  They  arrived  in  New  York  in  1774,  and  in  1776  removed 
to  Watervliet,  near  Albany,  where  a  society  was  established,  which 
still  exists.  From  this  society  have  grown  communities  at  New 
Lebanon,  N.  Y.,  Wayne  county,  N.  Y. ;  one  in  Connecticut;  two 
in  Ohio;  two  in  Kentucky;  and  one  in  Indiana.  —  Happ't  Religiou* 
Dtnominalioni  in  Ike  U.  S. 
Btaaklng  Quaker.     A  member  of  the  religious  sect  called  Shaktrt, 

Staarpey.    A  species  of  boat  used  on  some  portioas  of  the  Atlantic 

coast.     Long  Island. 
Btaook  up.     "  He  *8  considerably  thook  up,"  i.e.  greatly  a^tated. 
Btaould  die.     Among  immature  maidens,  a  common  exclamation,  at 

the   recounting  of  almost  every  trivial  occurrence,  is,  "  I  laughed 

so  that  I  thought  I  should  dit." 
Bleht.     Prospect,  favorable  probability;   as,  "Hopkins  baa  no  tight 

for  getting  the  office; "  "  Smith  thought  he  had  a  good  sight  toi 

selling  his  horse." 

To  ting  out  To  shout  lustily;  e.  i;-,  "  When  Bill  found  the 'horse 
was  too  much  for  him,  he  sung  out  like  a  good  fellow  for  Tom  to 
help  him. " 


To  sins  amaU.    To  Bubstitute  a  subdued  tone  for  a  prerioua  blustering 

manner;  e.  g.,  "  Jenkinx  cumineiiceJ  to  order  ererybod;  round,  but 
the  'Squire  mnda  bini  ting  imatl  after  !ie  came." 

Bit.     A  situation.     A  printer's  short  term  for  steady  employment. 

Sixty.  For  some  occult  reason,  this  number  is  used  by  many  persons, 
apparently  to  supply  the  lack  of  a  ready  comparison;  as,  "  He 
scolded  like  iixly  because  the  job  wasn't  done." 

BklD  of  hia  Teetb.  A  narrow  chance;  a  very  close  escape.  "  He 
got  in  by  the  ikin  of  hit  ireli."  The  phrase  "  skin  of  my  teeth" 
occurs  in  Job  xii.  20. 

BkaUduESCT'     Nonsense,  foolery. 

Tliis  word  having  been  employed  by  a  letter-writer  in  Washing- 
ton, much  curiosity  was  manifested  by  thit  press  to  know  its  mean- 
ing. The"PhiladelphiaTimes"(Sov.  5, 1877)8ayB:  "It  is  a  very 
good  and  very  common  word  in  the  West.  It  is  a  favorite  in  the 
belt  society  there;  and  tlie  meaning  is  very  simple,  and  well  under- 
stood by  educat^'d  minds.  Its  best  Ea-stern  equivalent  probably  is 
Shenanigan,"  which  see  in  body  of  book.      See  also  Missouri-ima, 

To  allp  up.     To  completely  fail  in  any  undertaking. 

Bly-Boots.  A  nickname  applied  in  ijiiaxi  good  humor  to  a  person 
who  is  reputed  to  be  as  cunning  as  he  is  domure. 

To  enap  up.  1.  To  take  angry  and  niirea.sonable  exception  to  an- 
other's remark;  a.i,  "  Jenkins  mapped  me  right  up  for  saying  any 
thing  about  those  potatoes." 

2.  To  possi.is  one's  self  aS  something  promptly  and  eagerly,  upon 
opportunity  given;  as,  "Brown  mapped  up  every  pound  of  butter 
that  cdme  to  market." 

Soft-Horn.     A  weak,  credulous  person. 

Soiree.  A  church  "sociable;"  also  any  public  social  gathering. 
CanaOa. 

Bore-Bead.  A  political  term  applied  to  those  who,  from  disappoint- 
ment in  ficlfi^h  aims,  are  disaffi'ctud  towards  the  faction  with  which 
they  have  previously  been  identified. 

Sorr^  Top.     A  derisive  appellation  for  a  red-haired  person. 

Splndlgo.  Overtaken  by  a  disa-strous  result;  e.  g.,  "  lie  came  out 
spindigo,"  said  of  a  person  who  entered  into  a  speculation. 
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BpoUlng  for  a  Fi^t    Impatient  to  fight  some  one  for  the  sake  of 

fighting;  eager  for  a  contest. 
BpoDge.  To  Ihroie  up  the  sponge  ia  an  expression  which  belongs  to  the 
alang  of  prize-fifjhiera ;  to  the  "ring"  proper,  or  circle  around 
which  pugilists  aaserahle  tor  a  fight.  Oo  these  occasion?,  a  sponge 
ia  useit  to  wipe  the  blood  as  it  flows  from  the  bleeding  contestants. 
Hence,  to  •'  throw  up  the  sponge,"  in  the  language  of  the  ring,  ia 
to  use  it  no  longer,  thereby  acknowledging  a  defeat,  and  that 
the  party  which,  ceased  to  use  tlie  sponge  is  vanquished.  The  fol- 
lowing example  will  ahow  that  the  enpresaion  haa  been  adopted  by 
religious  contestants:  — 

In  a  letter  from  the  Rev.  Dr.  J.  H.  Hopkins  to  the  "  N.  T. 
Tribunp,"  Nov.  24,  1877,  on  the  advancement  of  Ritualism, 
that  eminent  writer  and  divine  says:  — 

The  leading  Ritaatbtic  inriihen  go  r>n  wiih  Iheir  Ritualistic  tervicH,  *nd  teach 
their  Rttiialiiilic  iloctrtnei  vitlinut  molestatinn.  Bishop  Stei-ens  tried  to  cotres 
SI.  Cicnirnt'.',  Pliitadelpluadiot  under  Ihe  Ritual  Canon,  however),  and  finally 
jfun^  u^  tht  Mpimpe  in  dei'paLr. 

Bpndgel.     To  rush;  to  move  swiftly;  to  dash  off. 

Sqneal.  To  give  iip  in  any  undertaking  or  game;  to  "throw  up  the 
sponge,"  which  see. 

Bqnealer.  (CharO'lrlua  V!rgin!anus.)  The  Golden  Plover.  New 
England.     Sen  Tattler,  in  body  of  book. 

Bqancli.  To  stoop  or  lie  down;  to  squeeze  one's  self  within  the 
smallest  compass. 

Btl  boom!  all!  These  syllables  or  characters  stand  for  the  sounds  by 
which  the  students  of  Princeton  College  end  a  series  of  cheers.  The 
sounds  uttered  are  intended  to  represent  the  loud  fizzing  through 
the  air  of  a  rocket,  the  rocket's  subsequent  explosion,  and  the 
clamorously  expressed  surprise  of  the  spectators  at  such  explosion. 

Btand  Bam.  To  "  Stand  Sara  "  b  to  pay  for  liquor,  refreshment,  or 
any  thing  else;  to  pay  for  the  entertainment  of  one's  friends.  The 
expression  was  much  used  by  our  soldiers  during  the  late  civil 
war.  By  "Sam"  was  meant  "Uncle  Sam,"  i.  e.  the  United 
States.  Hotten  says  the  expression  was  used  in  England  as  early 
as  1827.  —  S/anff  Die.     See  Stand  Treat. 

Btate'a- Prison  Bird.  A  criminal  who  has  been  sentenced  to  the 
State's  Pri.ion ;  notably,  one  whose  career  renders  him  liable  to  and 
emphatically  deserving  of  constant  confinement. 

Steady  by  Jeika.     This  ia  explanatory  of  itself. 


Stick  a  Fin.  "  I  '11  wtiek  a  pin  there,"  t.  e-  I  '11  make  a  note  of  it, 
I  'U  bear  it  in  mind. 

Btralght-haired.     Iloiiest,  upright,  reliable,  "square." 

StreBt-7am.  To  apir.  siretl-yam;  to  gad  about  in  an  Idle  manner; 
to  frequent  the  streeta  without  any  definite  object. 

Sub.  A  substitute.  A  word  in  constant  use  among  printers  to  denote 
one  engaged  by  another  to  All  the  permanent  situation  of  the  tatter 
while  ha  is  temporarily  o&  duty.  "  lie  nubbed  in  Boston  for  s 
while; "  that  is,  obtained  casual  employment  there  in  this  way. 

Buds,  /n  the  suds  is  to  be  actually  engaged  in  a  manner  unsuited  to 
receive  Tiaitera,  as  a  woman  would  be  at  the  wanh-tub. 

Sweat.  A  condition  of  great  ment.il  excitement,  reacting  upon  the 
physical  system;  a  degree  of  concern  so  deep  as  to  induce  perspin- 
tioo;  as,  "  I  will  make  him  saenl  for  his  conduct."  Used  in  the 
same  senae  in  England, 


Taking.  Excitement,  undue  emotion;  as,  "I  found  Jerry  in  a  ter- 
rible (ahlrtg  about  his  brother's  failure." 

Tarrttory.  In  the  United  States,  a  portion  of  the  country  not  in- 
cluded within  the  limits  of  any  .Statt%  and  not  admiltnd  as  a  State 
into  the  Union,  but  organizi-d  by  a  separate  legislature,  undur  a 
territorial  governor  and  other  officers  appointed  by  tht^  President 
and  Senate  of  the  United  .States.  — Wetiirr. 

Tip-Cart.  A  two-wheeled  vehicle,  so  cnustructcd  as  tu  '■  dump  "  its 
load  by  tipping  up  the  forward  end  of  the  body. 

Too  Thin  to  waah.     Too  evident.      See  Too  Thin,  in  twdy  of  book. 

Tiit  aiicmpt  at  leK'»l»'i""  "»»  j"<l"  '■'•'flv  made  under  thf  langnaKi"  "f  (ricnd- 

lines.',  and  an  npnf^  dc'ire  to  "  iiK-rriup  (he  efficienrv  "  nt  tlifv  iiistiliinai»  bj 

*  Utile  rannnleal  lo/^Malion.    Itul  (he  veil  wn>  toolhlnto  K,<th.  -  Rtr.  Dr.J  U. 

Ropklns  m  RU«n.lUm,  A",  1',  Trlbu«i,  Nov,  U.  1K7T, 

Trade  Dollar.  A  silver  dollar,  coineil  by  act  uf  Cungreiw,  Jan.  13, 
1873,  containing  -120  grains  Troy,  aurl  ma-le  a  legal  tender  at  its 
nominal  value  for  any  amoimt  not  exceeding  five  d<illnrj.  the 
"  standard  dollar  of  previous  coinages  weighing  but  412J  grains," 
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It  is  callecl  the  "  trade  dollar,"  being  coined  expressly  for  export  to 
China  and  India.  At  first,  it  was  received  with  hegitatiou  in  China; 
but,  upon  repeated  tests  of  its  weight  and  finpness  being  made,  ita 
intrinsic  value  became  fixed,  and  at  tlie  pruKent  time  it  is  received 
with  (preat  favor  at  the  porta  of  Canton,  Swatow,  Amoy,  and  Foo- 
Chow,  "Indeed,"  says  Mr.  Low,  our  Minister  at  Pekin,  "so 
reliable  has  this  coin  proven,  that  the  viceroys  of  the  proviucea  in 
which  the  ports  named  arc  situated  have  orderr^  tliat  they  be 
received  in  payment  for  dutiea  in  payment  of  customs  duties,  at 
their  standard  value,  as  compared  with  the  tael." 

ftaiueau.     (Fr.)     A  farmer's  working-sleigh.    Province  of  Quebec. 

Tnmbl*  to  or  Tumble.  UnderBtand;  as,  "Do  you  lumbte  Co  it?" 
"Tea,  Ifumblt." 


Wammlkin.     A  raft  of  square  timber  or  long  logs,  on  which  is  built 
a  comfortable  shanty,  with  cookinj;  and  sleeping  facilities,  used  by 
lumbermen  in  Maine.     See  Raft,  in  body  of  book. 
At  night,  the  men  seek  (heir  aeveral  IVammiluTu  tor  pupper,  sleep,  and  bnak- 

these  pnrlable  hnlel*  comes  into  gnod   uie  for  boomK  and  other  purpo«e«. — 

Scribnrr'i  ilmlhly  for  Deremher,  187T,  p.  161. 
Watar-Witob.     (Pndicepn.)     A  name  applied  to  the  whole  family  of 

grebes.     They  are  also  called  Hell-divers  and  Tinter~loonf. 
Wringer.     An  instrument  worked  by  hand  for  forcing  or  bringing 

water  from  clothes  after  they  have  been  washed,  thereby  saving 

great  labor. 

Y. 
7>lioo.     (Additional  to  this  word  in  body  of  book.) 

A  word  first  used  by  Swift  in  Gulliver's  Travels  to  designate  a 
race  of  beings,  degraded  men  subject  to  the  Houyhiihnms.  The 
name  and  the  character  attracted  the  wits  of  the  day,  especially 
those  of  Swift's  party,  who,  like  him,  were  disposed  to  be  out  of 
sorts  with  iJie  order  of  things  and  the  men  at  the  head  of  af- 
f^rs.  In  July,  I72fl,  r»rd  Boliiigbroke  writes  from  Dawley  Fana 
to  Swift,  Pope,  and  Gay,  under  the  designation  of  "  the  three  Vahooi 
of  Twickenham,  Jonathan,  Alexander,  and  John."  Mrs.  Howard, 
too,  in  writing  to  Swift  in  allusion  to  an  impostor  of  the  name  of 
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Itary  TsftB,  csUa  her  a  Yahoo;  and  Gay  writes,  "  We  are  afraid 
that  B.  hath  been  guiltj  of  that  crime  diat  70U  (like  a  Houyhnhnm) 
have  treated  him  as  a  Yahoo."  —  Dr.  Waller's  ttolt  to  Gulltper'* 
Travelt,  Cassel't  Ed.,  p.  279. 

did  the  tout  (xplon  I 

Yankee  Doodle.     (Additional  to  this  t^rm  in  body  of  book.) 

You  know,  my  dt«r  Pnddv,  hoir  oft  If  we  would. 

By  the  lew*  or  Reuion  we  mlRhl  hive  done  good : 

We  ini);ht  have  told  Ireland  we  jntied  her  lot; 

Might  have  noolheri  lier  with  bope,  but  you  know  we  did  not; 

We  might  hare  withheld  our  political  noodlen 

From  knocking  (heir  head*  against  hot  Ynnlut  dooilki. 

Tom  Moort,  Ticoptimy  PoM  Bog. 
TKWp.     Tlie  cry  of  a  eichlj  bird,  or  of  one  in  distresa.  — JamUim, 
Seottiih  Die. 

The  "  Atlantic  Monthly"  tor  December,  1877  (p.  744),  in  speak- 
ing of  tlie  author  of  "  Leaves  of  Grass,"  saj^s:  — 

The  indicttni'nt  prrfiTreil  aeaiii*t  [Walt}  Whitman  has  three  cnunta :  first,  be  u 
naity  1  terond,  he  in  tedious  and  proeaic;  third,  his  aiugin;;  in  a  I'arbaric  jiwp. 

"  Now  as  to  the  barbaric  yaiip"  continue?  the  critic,  "  I  inaiuti^n 
that  there  are  pathsagen  of  hin  poetry  whidi  show  hitn  to  \ip  one  of 
our  very  first  maaturs  of  verbal  meliKly  and  hannony,  and  <Io  uol 
flud  it  surprising  that  he  should  have  altiacteil  toward  him  two 
such  diverge,  but  veritable  singers  as  Swinburne  and  Tentiyson." 
To  yawp,  janp.  To  cry  out  like  a  child;  to  whine.  — Jamttaon,  Seat. 
Die.     Noticed  also  by  Webster,  who  adds  "  Scot,  and  U.  S." 
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A  RDaU  houM  well  filled  is  better  tiian  an  empty  palace. 
A  cold  manner  never  covered  a  warm  heart:  hot  water  impnrta  ft 
gbw  even  to  a  ailent  teapot. 

A  college  education  shows  a  man  how  devilish  little  other  peopla 

A  nod  18  as  good  as  a  wink  b>  a  blind  honw. 

Seeing  is  believing;  but  it  is  not  those  who  stare  most  who  see  the 
best  always. 

When  ponds  dry  up,  the  pokes  get  the  poIlywogB. 

When  graaahoppers  are  so  plenty  as  to  make  the  paBtnres  poor, 
gobblers  grow  fat. 

Never  draw  on  to-monow.  It  is  like  anticipating  one's  inoome, 
and  making  the  f  utore  bear  the  expenses  of  the  past. 

To  cany  care  to  bed  is  to  sleep  with  a  pack  on  your  back. 

Thundering  long  words  aint  wisdom,  and  stopping  a  creatnre'i 
mouth  is  more  apt  to  improve  his  mind  than  his  understanding. 

Love  is  like  the  small-pox :  it  comes  in  the  natural  way,  and  one 
can't  help  it. 

Swapping  facts  is  better  than  swapping  horses  any  time. 

Hope  is  a  pleasant  acqniuntance,  but  an  unsafe  friend.  He  '11  do 
on  a  pinch  for  a  travelling  companion,  but  he  is  not  the  man  for  your 
banker. 

Where  there  is  great  strength,  there  aint  apt  to  be  much  gumption. 

A  handsome  man  in  a  general  way  aint  much  of  a  man. 

The  world  is  like  a  baked  meat-pie;  the  upper  crust  is  rich,  dry, 
and  pu^;  the  lower  crust  is  heavy  and  underdone.  The  middle  is 
not  bad  generally,  but  the  smallest  part  oC  all  is  that  which  flavors  the 

Nicknames  stick  to  people,  and  the  most  ridiculous  are  the  most 
adhesive. 

Conceit  grows  as  natural  as  the  hair  on  one's  head;  bnt,it  is  longer 
in  coming  out. 

fil 
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Brag  is  a  dc%  that  eT«i7bodj  hstea,  bnt  nobody  fran,  for  he  oalj 
bow-wowB. 

There  U  cant  in  politics  as  well  aa  in  religion,  and  hjpocritM  d 
oitber  kind  are  rascala. 

Piety  aint  found  in  pot-houM«,  nor  patriotism  in  moba  or  mob- 
meetinga. 

Blushing  for  others  is  the  next  thing  to  taking  a  kicking  for  them. 

Those  who  do  the  most  bragging  about  their  independence  before 
tnairiBge  do  the  least  of  it  afterwards. 

I  have  nsTer  known  a  second  wife  but  what  was  boss  of  the  ut> 

Whiskey  is  a  hard  thing  to  convince,  therefore  never  argue  with  a 
dmnken  man. 

Idleoess  ia  the  great  bane  of  life:  the  devil  always  enters  the  idle 
man's  house  without  knocking. 

Dandies  are  a  quick  study:  after  yon  have  looked  one  over,  yoa 
have  got  the  siie  of  the  whole. 

Don't  despise  your  poor  relations;  they  may  become  suddenly  rich, 
and  then  it  will  be  awkward  to  explain  things  to  them. 

A  woman  always  prefers  to  look  up  to  her  husband,  and  never  looks 
down  on  him  unless  she  is  obliged  to. 

Pet  children  are  tyrants;  and  a  pet  deacon  wants  as  much  watching 

A  pet  wife  soon  gets  to  be  captain,  and  a  pet  baby  roles  the  whole 
household. 

Yonng  fools  are  comparatively  harmleaa:  it  is  the  old  foob  that 
make  most  trouble  in  the  world. 

It  is  time  enough  for  a  man  to  laugh  at  bis  own  wit  after  others  get 
through. 

Those  who  begin  by  believing  too  much  generaUy  end  by  believ- 
ing nothing. 

Experience  ia  a  good  teacher,  although  a  slow  one:  before  we  get 
half  through  her  lessons,  the  bell  rings,  and  we  are  summoned  to 
judgment. 

The  goose,  like  other  fools,  always  seems  anxious  to  prove  that  he 
is  a  goose. 

Any  man  who  can  swap  horses  or  catch  fish  and  not  lie  about  it 
is  Just  as  pious  as  men  ever  become  in  this  world. 

The  shortest  way  to  a  woman's  heart'is  to  praiae  her  baby  and  her 
bonuet;  and  to  a  man's  heart,  to  praine  his  horse  and  buggy. 

There  are  no  women  so  much  abused  as  mothera-in-law,  and  none 
Beam  to  stand  it  so  w«U. 
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Ewlj  genius  is  like  a  cabbi^:  it  doesn't  head  well. 

Sharpers  are  like  hornets,  —  intimate  on  short  acquaintance. 

Secrets  are  like  the  measles:  they  take  easy  and  spread  easy. 

When  you  see  a  doctor  who  always  traveb  on  the  jump,  you  can 
bet  he  is  looking  for  a  job. 

Self-made  men  are  almost  always  apt  to  be  a  little  too  proud  of  Uw 
Job. 

There  aint  much  tun  in  physici  but  there  is  a  good  deal  of  physic 

It  is  a  very  small  spot  in  a  lightning-bi^'s  tail  that  shines;  it  is 
the  darkness  of  the  night  that  makes  it  so  brilliant:  it  is  just  so  with 

Disease  and  pills,  when  they  enter  a  man's  body,  are  like  two 
lawyers  when  they  undertake  to  settle  his  aSairs:  they  compromise  the 
matter  by  laying  out  the  patient. 

Sewing  societies  are  generally  places  where  women  meet  to  rip  and 
BO  — up  the  neighborhood. 

Advice  is  like  castor  oil, — easy  enough  to  give,  but  dreadful  uneasy 
to  take. 

Error  will  creep  through  a  crack,  while  truth  will  get  stuck  in  a 
doorway. 

Take  the  humbug  out  of  the  world,  and  you  wont  have  much  left  /"^ 
to  do  business  with. 

The  interviewer  has  just  brains  enough  to  keep  his  impudence 
active;  and,  though  he  has  but  little  malice,  he  will  hunt  you  sharper, 
and  worry  you  worse,  than  a  canal-l>oat  bed-bug. 

Death  is  uo  escape  from  the  interviewer;  for  they  will  hang  around 
the  departure  till  they  get  an  item,  and  then  go  for  the  widow. 

When  a  man  runs  his  head  against  a  post,  he  curses  the  poet  first, 
all  creation  next,  and  something  else  last,  and  never  thinks  of  cursing 
himself. 

An  enthusiast  is  an  individual  who  believes  about  four  times  as 
much  as  he  can  prove,  and  who  can  prove  about  four  times  as  much  as 
anybody  else  believes. 

It  is  easy  to  manage  our  neighbors' business,  butourownsometimea 
bothers  us. 

People  who  are  trying  to  get  to  heaven  on  their  creed  will  find  out 
at  last  that  they  didn't  have  a  throt^h  ticket. 

The  tliinner  the  ice  is,  the  more  anxious  is  every  one  to  see  whether  — 
it  will  bear. 

Be  merciful  to  all  dumb  animals:  no  man  can  ride  to  heaven  on  a 
■ore-baoked  horse. 
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The  dog  that  will  follow  averj^bodj  aint  worth  a  cent. 

Ambition  is  as  hollow  aa  the  soul  of  on  acho. 
-'— 'Tidei,  ateam-boata,  and  soda-watar  will  wait  for  no  one. 

Big  feet,  like  a  leather  shirt,  are  more  for  u«e  than  oniamen 

Money  slips  from  the  fingers  like  a  watermelon  seed,  travel 
oat  legs,  and  Biea  without  wings. 

It  is  the  lot  of  humanity  to  err  at  times,  as  the  druntcen  mi 
when  he  mistook  the  pigpen  for  his  bedroom. 

A  good  deed  will  stick  oat,  with  an  inclination  to  spread  L 
tail  of  a  peacock. 

Evil  actions,  like  crushed  rotten  eggs,  stink  in  the  nostrils  o 

One  might  as  well  undertake  to  whistle  a  grape-vine  from  a 
oak  as  to  induce  a  girt  to  relinquish  her  lover. 

Vice  is  like  a  skunk  Uiat  smells  awfully  rank,  when  stirred 
the  pole  of  misfortune. 

Obstinacy  is  like  red  hair;  there  is  no  cure  for  it  but  to  die. 

Time  isn't  of  more  account  tlian  an  old  setting  hen.     B. 

A  hen's  time  aint  much.    B. 

All  deacons  are  good,  but  tliore  's  odds  in  deacons.     B. 

It 's  a  poor  belly  that  can't  warm  its  own  pie.     (Cape  Cod.) 

I  never  eat  the  calf  in  the  cow'a  belly. 

Believe  all  things  that  you  hear,  but  put  your  faith  and  ra< 
but  few.     B. 

Clubs  are  places  where  moat  people  go  to  get  rid  of  tliemselv 

Waiting  to  be  whipped  is  the  most  uninteresting  period 
hood  lUe     B. 

The  man  who  is  reckless  of  his  life  holds  it  at  just  about  its 

The  moat  critical  people  to  suit  are  those  who  board  at 
bouses.     B. 

Don't  parade  your  sorrows  before  the  world;  but  bury  tl 
dogs  do  their  old  bones,  and  then  growl  if  anybody  offers  to  di{ 
up.     B. 

The  middle  course  is  the  best:  even  a  moderate  deacon  is 
than  a  ret-hot  one.     [t. 

Woman  has  always  been  a  match  for  man;  Adam  held  tl 
cards,  but  he  didn't  play  them  well.     B. 

There  are  no  weeds  in  the  world  that  wilt  so  quick  as  the  «< 
the  widower.     B. 

The  roau  who  lives  the  life  of  a  toady  is  a  kind  of  huma 
box.     B. 

It  you  would  escape  envy,  abuse,  and  taxes,  you  must  live  in 
well,  and  only  come  out  at  night.     B. 
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It  sint  irhistlin'  makes  the  plough  go, 

WisKere  and  woulders  make  poor  housekeepeni. 

You  c&n'C  make  a  f<^-hom  out  of  a  pig's  tail:  the  squeal  aint  in 
that  end. 

Perseverance  ia  a  whole  team  io  itself;  hut,  tackled  with  Patience, 
"Jordan  is  a  slow  road  to  travel." 

It  is  more  respectable  to  be  seen  with  a  dirt;  shirt  on  one's  back 
Mid  a  clean  moral  reputation  beneath  it,  than  with  an  natb-stained 
character  wrapped  in  broadcloth.     D. 

Whatever  your  conscience  dictates  to  be  done,  do  it,  and  tell  the 
devil  to  go  bo[ne  and  attend  to  his  domestic  affairs.     D. 

Deal  justly  with  all  men:  if  your  neighbor  steals  a  sheep  of  you, 
consider  it  an  act  of  necessity  on  his  part,  and  furnish  him  with  funds 
to  buy  his  mutton  in  future.     D. 

Animated  by  the  invigorating  influence  of  love,  a  young  man  will 
climb  higher  and  sleeper  acclivities  than  a  Rocky  Alountain  ram,  leap 
farther  at  a  hop  than  a  kangaroo,  crawl  through  a  smaller  hole 
than  a  weasel,  assume  more  colors  tlian  the  chameleon,  and  dive 
deeper  into  danger  than  avarice  ever  dare  venture  for  the  sake  of 
the  all-pnissant  dollar.     D. 

To  text  your  luck,  don't  throw  dice  nor  buy  lottery  tickets;  but 
put  your  hand  to  the  plough,  and  hold  on.     D. 

Don't  suppose  tliat  good  luck  will  keep  company  with  a  loafer  who 
is  too  lazy  to  work.     D. 

Life  is  like  a  kiss  that  does  not  last  long  enough  for  a  fellow  to 
ascertain  how  good  it  is.     D. 

Let  a  man  be  minus  his  brains  and  plus  brass,  and  he  is  sure 
to  slide  through  the  world  as  though  he  was  greased  from  ear  to 
ankle.     D. 

Money,  like  manure,  is  of  no  earthly  use  until  it  is  spread. 

Keep  cool;  be  busy;  clarify  your  conscience,  and  exhibic  a  clean 
shirt.     D. 

Idleness  eats  big  holes  through  one's  coat,  jacket,  and  trowsers, 
and  never  provides  means  to  mend  them.     D. 

The  longest  pole  fetches  down  the  persimmons. 

Let  every  man  skin  his  own  skunks  [i.  e.  do  his  "own  dirty 
work"].     S.  S. 

Tease  not  your  o¥m  gizzard;  fret  not  your  own  mizzard. 

Let  well  enough  alone. 

The  bread  of  idleness  in  a  general  way  is  apt  to  be  stale,  and  aome- 
times  t  consait  it  is  a  little  grain  sour.     8.  8. 

The  mind  is  like  aelate, — one  thing  gels  rubbed  out  for  anoUier. 
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Republics,  like  some  apples,  tiirire  only  in  certain  places.     S.  S. 

Grumbling  spoils  the  reUsb,  and  hurts  the  digestion.      S.  S. 

BaHhfulneea  ruba  off  in  America  long  before  the  beard  comeii.   S.  8 

When  you  see  a  politician  extra  full  of  patriotiiim  and  stuffed  will 
■tamp  speeches,  you  may  take  it  for  granted  he  wants  office  either  foi 
himself  or  some  friend.     D. 

Hope's  brightest  visions  absquatulate  with  their  golden  promiMt 
before  the  least  clond  of  disappointment,  and  leave  not  a  shiuplaslei 
behind.     B. 

Politics  are  nothing  more  or  less  than  a  race  for  a  puTse,  a  ganu 
for  the  stakes,  a  battle  for  the  spoils.     D. 

No  man  nor  woman  can  be  a  funeral  favorit«  and  be  true.     S.  S. 

Hypocrisy  has  enlisted  more  people  for  "  Old  Scratch  "  than  anj 
recmiting  sergeant  he  has.     S.  S. 

The  moment  a  fellow  has  a  woman's  secret,  he  is  that  woman'g 
master.     S.  S. 

No  atheist,  with  all  his  boasted  bravery,  has  ever  dared  to  adver- 
tise his  belief  on  his  tomb-stone.     B. 

When  a  man  is  old  enough  to  travel  a  good  gait  on  his  experience, 
death  taps  him  on  the  shoulder  and  wants  him  just  around  the  cor- 

The  man  who  can't  find  any  thing  to  do  generally  hunts  with  great 
caution.     B. 

Beauty  has  won  many  a  victory,  but  seldom  has  succeeded  in  keep- 
ing it  lont;.     B. 

The  man  who  has  never  been  cheated  doesn't  know  as  much  as  be 
will  some  day  before  long,  perhaps.     B. 

A  careless  man  in  a  family  is  a  nuisance,  but  a  sluttish  woman  it 
worse  than  a  blister.     B. 

lie  who  has  nothing  to  do  in  this  world  but  to  amuse  himself  haa 
the  hardest  job  on  hand  that  I  know  of.     B. 

There  is  nothing  that  we  make  so  many  blunders  about  and  the 
world  so  few  as  the  actual  amount  of  our  importance.     B. 

He  who  works  for  notoriety  had  rather  be  insulted  than  not  noticed 
at  all.     B. 

One  half  the  troubles  in  this  world  can  be  traced  to  saying  "  Yes" 
too  quick,  and  to  not  saying  "  No  "  soon  enough.     B, 

When  the  foi  turns  preacher,  the  geese  had  better  not  go  to  night- 
meetings.     S,  S. 

There  is  no  security  where  there  is  a  committee  of  safety.     S.  S. 

Fellows  who  have  no  tongues  are  often  all  eyes  and  ears.     S.  8. 
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Like  bricks. 

Like  all  farj. 

Like  all  nature. 

Like  all  pouened. 

Like  hot  cakee. 

Ab  cute  as  a  fbx> 

As  dmnk  as  a  loon. 

Ab  ctsz;  as  a  bed-bng. 

As  mad  as  all  wrath. 

As  bng  as  a  thanksgiving  sermon. 

As  strught  as  a  loon's  leg. 

Mad  eoough  to  eat  snakes. 

As  drj  as  a  lime-bnmer's  wig. 

As  meek  as  a  sucking  dove. 

As  innocent  as  a  sucking  tnrkej. 

As  hot  as  the  devil's  kitchen. 

As  quick  as  greased  lightning. 

As  crooked  as  a  Virginia  fenoe. 

As  tight  as  the  bark  of  a  tree. 

As  thin  as  the  last  run  of  shad' 

As  happy  as  a  clam  at  high  water. 

Thicker  than  bees  in  a  buckwheat  field. 

As  smiling  aa  a  basket  of  chips. 

Ab  ontspoken  m  a  north-wester. 

As  hungrj  as  a  graven  image. 

As  handy  as  a  pocket  in  a  shirt. 

As  dry  as  the  clerk  of  a  time-kiln. 

As  busy  as  bees  in  a  tar-barrel. 

As  small  as  the  little  end  of  nothing. 

As  popular  as  a  hen  with  one  chicken. 

Hopping  abont  like  pop-corn  on  a  hot  shoral. 

He  pricks  up  his  ears  like  a  filly  in  flj-timo. 


Mean  enongh  to  stenl  acoms  from  a  blind  hog. 
Stingy  enough  to  skim  his  milk  at  both  ends- 
Head  and  tail  up  like  chicken-cocks  in  lajing-timo. 
As  proud  as  a  mulatto  in  a  negro  congregation. 
Hot  enough  to  fry  pitch  out  of  a  palm-leaf  hat. 
To  feel  as  mean  ae  a  rooster  in  a  thunder  shower. 
To  grunt  like  an  old  bow  when  the  hears  the  owill  mnning.     D. 
As  fresh  in  my  memory  as  butter  just  from  the  chum. 
As  mod  as  a  bull  among  bumble-bees. 
As  forlorn  as  an  unmated  coon. 

Ab  forlorn  as  a  musquash  when  his  Bwamp  has  been  drained. 
She  looks  like  a  Bcalded  shoat  on  the  lost  day  of  hog-killing. 
As  big  as  what  hogs  dream  of  when  they  're  too  fat  to  snore- 
As  cold  as  the  north  side  of  a  January  grave-stone  by  moonlight- 
As  miserable  as  roosters  in  a  rain,  heads  down  and  tails  half-mast. 
So  thievish  that  people  have  taken  in  their  stone  walls  at  night. 
As  silently  as  a  snail  slips  over  a  cabbage-leaf  on  a  dewy  morning. 
To  look  as  solemn  as  though  a  stone  wall  lay  on  one's  grandmother. 
As  buny  ai  a  negro  in  a  sugar-cask. 
As  busy  as  a  hen  with  fifteen  chickens  in  a  bam-jard. 
It  BtJnk.t  wome  in  the  nostrils  of  Heaven  than  a  dead  horse  on  the 

top  of  Mount  Ararat. 

He  sticks  like  a  Comanche  on  a  mustang;  the  worse  it  jumps,  the 

tighter  he  sticks. 

Like  a  dog  at  a  chum,  —  working  hard,  with  no  prospect  of  a  lick 

at  the  butter. 

The  pi^  were  so  poor  that  the  owner  was  obliged  to  tie  knots  in 

their  tails  to  keep  them  from  crawling  through  the  cracks  of  their 

A  miner  has  a  soul  so  small  that  a  million  like  it  could  go  through 
the  eye  of  a  cambric  needle  abreast.     D. 

To  feel  as  if  one  couM  Hck  the  spirit  out  of  a  dozen  76's  in  leu 
than  two  shakes  of  a  lobster's  liver.     D, 

He  bawlii  loud  enough  to  make  a  dead  horse  turn  over  in  his  grave 

She  Inoks  like  an  angel  rammed  through  a  bmah-fence  into  a  world 
of  wretchedness  and  woe. 

I  see  many  that  permit  the  worm  of  cormption  to  guaw  at  their 
moth-eatpn  morals  !  Their  name  is  Legion;  and  the  way  they  are 
streaking  it  down  the  dark  road  to  ruin  is  sorrowful  to  steam  locomo- 
tives.    D. 

I  felt  like  a  speck  of  dust  cut  up  into  homceopathic  doses  for  a  child 
two  minutes  old. 
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As  interesting  a  sight  u  a  shinunj  (chemise)  ia  a  wuh-tnb;  «ad 
whispers  of  parity,  lore,  harmon;,  sad  peace.     D. 

1  csD  strike  u  hard  as  fourth-proof  lightning,  and  keep  it  up  rough 
and  tumble  as  long  as  a  wild-cat. 

As  much  out  of  tune  as  a  corn-stalk  fiddle  is  in  the  hands  of  a 
plough-bo  J.     D. 

As  forward  and  saucj  as  the  devil  himself. 

As  fierce  as  a  ram-cat. 

He  doesn't  know  enough  to  chaw  gum. 

He  doeau't  know  enough  to  throw  potato-apples  over  a  fence. 

1  'm  in  an  unfortunate  position,  as  the  toad  said  when  he  fonnd 
himself  under  a  harrow  which  was  about  to  go  over  him. 

Like  a,  singed  cat,  —  better  than  he  seems. 

As  natural  as  grinning  is  to  a  hyena. 

As  tongh  as  old  hickory,  and  as  long-winded  as  a  tornado. 

As  lonely  as  a  catamount,  and  as  dull  as  a  bachelor  beaver. 

Like  a  pea  in  a  hot  skillet. 

Better  than  pone  and  'lasses. 

Great  on  small  wheels,  i.  «.  large  pretensions  on  a  slight  basis. 

Cheaper  than  bull-beef  at  a  penny  a  pound. 

As  scarce  as  hen's  teeth. 

With  all  its  frauds  and  deceptions,  we  cling  to  the  earth  as  it  toma 
on  its  axb,  like  a  tumble-bug  when  it  accidentally  rolls  down  hill. 

You  may  scent  your  persons  with  the  richest  perfume;  but  they 
will  no  more  compare  with  the  rich  fragrance  that  youth  and  beauty 
emit,  than  the  atmosphere  which  gurrounds  a  wounded  skunk  can  equal 
the  odor  of  an  orange-grove.     D. 

As  important  as  a  militia  officer  on  a  training-day. 

As  useless  as  whistling  psalms  to  a  dead  horse. 

As  melancholy  as  a  Quaker  meeting-house  by  moonlight. 

Thrashing  round  like  a  short-tailed  bull  in  fly-time. 

When  frightened,  a  coward  will  shake  like  a  shirt  in  a  hurricane. 

Hash  is,  like  faith,  the  substance  of  things  hoped  for  and  the  evi- 
dence of  things  not  seen. 

He  does  not  need  it  any  more  than  a  toad  does  a  pocket. 

Like  shoemaker's  wax,  we  are  bound  to  admire  goodness  and  stick 
to  it,  whether  found  in  the  dunghill  of  humanity  or  in  hearts  of 
angels.     D. 

As  for  taking  a  good  man's  name  from  him.  yon  might  as  well 
undertake  to  pull  goose-quills  from  the  wings  of  an  angel.     D. 

Wben  a  woman's  affections  are  once  fairiy  fastened  upon  a  fellow, 
they  stick  and  hang  like  tick  to  a  sheep.    D. 
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At  eisj  u  rolHng  off  « log. 

He  'b  n  whole  team  and  &  dog  under  the  wagon. 

The  liutre  that  Burronnds  good  deeds  will  m  much  ontshine  U 
light  of  a  candle  as  the  noondaj  aun  surpasses  the  feeble,  phoaphi 
nseent  glow  emanating  from  the  tail-end  of  a  lightning-bug.     D. 

Time  may  scribble  decay  over  tlie  whole  vegetable  world ;  but  1 
can  DO  mora  make  a  mark  upon  the  unalterable  ocean  than  n  scboo 
boy  can  cipher  upon  a  buttered  slate.     D. 

The  worid  has  been  rolling  in  sin  and  coimption,  like  the  1m11< 
a  tumble-bug  through  manure,  till  it  is  ready  to  flatten  beneath  tt 
weight  of  its  squashy  abominations.    D. 

So  indistinct,  that  I  can  no  mora  see  it  than  I  can  see  the  shado 
of  an  idea. 

The  thing  is  as  imposaibla  as  it  would  be  to  fira  a  joke  from 
cannon. 

To  disappear  as  suddenly  as  ghosts  at  cock-crowing.     S.  S. 

Aa  tender  ae  a  porter-houne  steak.     B. 

As  full  of  twitter  as  ia  a  canary-bird  on  a  perch,     fi. 

Like  a  streak  of  yellow  sunshine.     B. 

Like  the  balm  of  many  flowers.     B. 

Like  a  Scotch  terrier  at  a  rat-hote.     B. 

As  full  of  wit  as  a  ginger-beer  bottle  is  of  pop.     B. 

Ae  serious  as  a  white  mouse  in  a  wire-trap.     B. 

As  proud  of  her  aa  a  third  liputenaiit  ia  of  hia  firxt  epaulettes.     I 

As  welcome  as  a  dandelion  in  the  bosom  of  winter.     B. 

As  sleek  and  slippery  as  though  he  had  been  taking  a  hip-bath 
a  tub  of  eoap-greaf<e.     D. 

As  rough  as  the  back  of  a  hedgehog,  and  as  foul  as  Zebedee's  he 
that  laid  three  rotten  eggs  to  a  good  one.     D. 

Of  no  more  use  than  it  would  be  to  stop  up  a  rat-hole  with  i 
apple  dumpling.     D. 

All  talking  and  none  listening,  after  the  manner  of  a  Woman 
Righte'  Convention. 

Aa  clamorous  for  food  as  the  boys  of  a  district  school  just  let  o 
to  play  at  lunch-time.     B. 

Some  men  have  so  little  backbone,  that  you  might  as  well  unde 
take  to  hi'.lp  them  as  to  stand  an  angleworm  on  end  and  ask  him 
dance  a  jig.     B. 

I  would  sooner  face  a  squara  mile  of  grasshoppers,  or  cross  t 
Newark  marshes  by  moonlight  in  August,  when  mosquitoes  are 
their  glory,  than  have  a  newspaper  critic  who  writes  for  eight  dolls 
ft  week  get  after  me.     B. 
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The  jokes  of  an  auctioneer  are  generally  as  level  as  a  oold  slap- 
jack.    B. 

Mean  enough  to  steal  the  coppers  from  a  dead  nigger's  eyes. 

She  leaned  against  him  like  a  sick  kitten  against  a  hot  brick. 

He  should  be  kicked  to  death  by  lame  grasshoppers. 

As  impracticable  as  it  would  be  to  employ  learned  spiders  to  span 
the  Mississippi  with  cobweb  bridges  suitable  for  railway  purposes. 

We  can  make  a  new  application  of  an  old  story,  as  the  schoolmarm 
said  when  she  spanked  the  little  boy  with  ^^  Robinson  Cnisoe." 

To  leave  stains  as  conspicuous  as  the  traces  of  candy  about  the 
handles  of  a  young  candy-sucker's  mug.    D. 

Her  hair  it  hung  about  her  cheeks  like  seaweed  round  a  clam. 

In  youth's  lovely  spring-time,  thought,  reason,  and  philosophy  are 
as  much  strangers  to  us  as  is  piety  to  a  plaster-o'-Paris  Christian,  or 
patriotism  to  Powers's  Greek  Slave.     D. 

News  borrows  the  wings  of  lightning,  and  darts  to  the  uttermost 
ends  of  the  earth  in  less  than  two  throbs  of  a  scared  kitten's  liver.    D. 

Just  as  confident  as  I  am  sure  that  lawyers  will  never  go  to  heaven 
any  other  way  than  by  degrees.     D. 


NoTB. — Proverbs  and  Similes  marked  B.  are  from  the  writings  of 
"Josh  Billings  "  (Henry  W.  Shaw) ;  those  marked  D.  are  from  the  sermons 
of  " Dow,  Junior"  (Elbridge  G.  Page) ;  and  those  marked  S.  S.,  from  the 
writings  of  "Sam  Slick,  the  Clock-maker"  (Judge  T.  C.  Haliburton). 
Doubtless,  others  in  the  list  are  by  the  same  writers. 


STATES,  PEOPLE,  AND  CITIES,  THEIR  ABBREVIATIO 
AND  NICKNAMES. 


NAIIM  OF 

Abb»ri- 

NiOKNiMKi  or 

Maku  or 

KicxirAXea  i 

STATES. 

■Uoiu. 

SCATKl  A»D  PaOPU. 

CITIU. 

CIT.«. 

AUbami      .     . 

AIlL 

Alwka  Tcr.     . 

AUi. 

Ariinna  Tcr.    . 

AriB. 

Arkiini.*.     .     . 

Ark. 

Bur  SlatR. 

(( 

CUrorni.    .     . 

CI. 

Go1<!.nSU(e      .     .     . 

SaDFrareiico 

City  of  (he  Go 

Connecticut      . 

Conn. 

Land  of  Sle«dv  H«bit» 
BIup-Ijiw  Sute       .     . 

New  Haven 

Cily  of  Elmi. 

(^ol. 

Columbia.  IMil 

B.C. 

Waihingt™ 

City  of  Uasntd. 

Die 

[Dioan 

D.U««    .    . 

l)«l. 

DiRmond  SUte. 
BluF  Hen'B  Chickcna. 

Florid.  .    -    . 

FU. 

ri^tiiniiuU  SUU. 

GcorKm.    .    . 

(ia- 

(.'rncken 

Atlanta  .     . 

Gate  rilj. 

IJflhoTer.  . 

Id- 

Io<ra  .... 

!■. 

Keokuk  .     . 

Gate  City. 

Illinoli    .    .    ■ 

111- 

».ick«r'siate      .     .     . 

ChienKo.     . 

(iantenCity. 

rrairie  State      .     .     . 

SprinRfidil  . 

KWiwcr  City. 

Indi.™  .    . 

Ind. 

irwuiep. 

lUiln.ad  City. 

Kan. 

Kentucky    .     . 

Kt. 

I>«rk&  Bloody  Ground 
Comcrmi'kers. 

LDuiiville    . 

Falls  <'ily. 

Uuiilaua     . 

u. 

rdican  State. 

"" 

iraine      .     .     . 

I'ini-Tre..  Sl.tp. 
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MuryiiiKl     .     - 

MJ. 

B-.llim»re     . 

M«.,. 

BaySutc      .     .     .     . 

Boston    .     . 

I.O«cll       .       . 

Modem  Atheni. 
The  Hub. 
City  of  Spindlei 

UichiB«n     .     . 

Mi,h 

Wolverine.    .... 

Detroit    .     . 

City  of  the  Slra; 

Mill. 

Mi-*, 
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St.  Lo^i^.      . 
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Nevailn  ,     .     . 

Xhv, 

Silver  State. 
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■i..i. 
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N«brBxkii  '  .     . 

X.'b. 

NewMexiroTr 

N.  M. 
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(imnite  Slati-. 

[L* 

NewVork   .     . 

X-T. 

EmpiTO  Stale      .     .     , 

Buffalo   .     . 
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"• 

Knickerbocker       .     . 

New  York    . 
Brooklyn     . 

Gotham. 
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^1 

STATES,  PBOPIH,   ETC. 


Nahm  or 

Abbrert- 

NicRSAMM  or 

KAlnaor 

NIOKKAKU  OF 

Cinn. 

atlou. 

CITin. 

North  Cuolin. 

M.C. 

Old  North  St..t.. 
Turpenlliie  Stale. 
Tir-IIoeli. 

[W««. 

CBiio   !"       .    . 

0. 

BuOuf  ■  Suto  .    .    . 

Cindnnall   . 

Queen  City  of  the 
Porkopolii. 

CleTelaod    . 

Forest  City. 

Oregon    .    .     . 

Oft"- 

Web-Foot  Sute. 

PmnavlTUiia  . 

P«. 

Keystaae  8t»t« .    .    . 

Philadelphia 

Quaker  CHy. 

: 

;; 

Pitlaburgh  . 

Cily  of  Brotherly 
Iron  City.      [Lor^ 

Rhode  ioluid  . 

R.'l. 

Little  Rhody. 

SoDth  n>n>]iiu 

8.C. 

Palmetto  State. 

Tconouee   .    . 

Tsnn. 

Kai^vilU    . 

CIlyofBocka. 

Big-Rend  State. 

I^xu     . 

T^ 

Lone-Star  State. 
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Utah  Tit. 

Uh. 
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Vt 

Green-Mountnin  SUM. 

ViTBini. 

v«. 

OLd  Dominion. 
Mother  of  Stale*. 

Wat  Tir^nii 

w.v«. 

W«binglonTr. 
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VtMonun  .    . 

Wi>. 

Badger  SU1» 

WyomioBTor. 

Wyo, 

Canada. 

OnUrio  .    .    . 

Ont.     1 

Toronto.    . 

City  of  College. 

Qotbtc  .    .    . 

P.Q. 

K'nneki     ... 

Uontreal      . 
C(ueb«<!  .    . 

Cily  of  the  Monn- 
Itain&the  Rapid.. 
Gibraltar  ol  Amer- 

n'.'b.  , 

[iau 

NoviScotU     . 

N.8. 

BID.  Noiet. 

Pr.  Edw,  lalud 

P.F.!.) 
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M>n. 

V^Vf.  Territoiy 

N.W.Tot 
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